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FOREWORD 


F rom the fail of 1934 until the summer of 1940 1 had the 
privilege of occupying the chair of International Eco- 
nomic Relations at the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies in Geneva, Switzerland. In the serene atmosphere 
of this seat of learning, which two eminent scholars, Paul 
Maiitoux and William E. Rappard, had organized and con- 
tinued to direct, I set about executing an old plan of mine, 
to write a comprehensive treatise on economics, The book— 
Natmialdkonomie, Theork des Handelns vnd Wirtschajtevs 
— was published in Geneva in the gloomy days of May, 1940. 

The present volume is not a translation of this earlier book. 
Although the general structure has been little changed, all 
parts have been rewritten. 

To my friend Henry Hazlitt I wish to offer my very special* 
thanks for his kindness in reading the manuscript and giving 
me most valuable suggestions about it. I must also gratefully 
acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Arthur Goddard for lin- 
guistic and stylistic advice. I am furthermore deeply indebted 
to Mr. Eugene A. Davidson, Editor of the Yale University 
Press, and to Mr. Leonard E. Read, President of the Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, for their kind encouragement 
and support. 

I need hardly add that none of these gentlemen is either di- 
rectly or indirectly responsible for any opinions contained in 
this work. 

Ludwig von Mises 

New York, February, 194.9. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. Economics and Praxeology 

E conomics is the youngest of all sciences. In the last two hundred 
years, it is true, many new sciences have emerged from the dis- 
ciplines familiar to the ancient Greeks. However, what happened here 
was merely that parts of knowledge which had already found their 
place in the complex of the old sj'stem of learning now became au- 
tonomous. The field of study was more nicely subdivided and treated 
with new methods; hitherto unnoticed provinces were discovered 
in it, and people began to see things from aspects different from those 
of their precursors. The field itself was not expanded. But economics 
opened to human science a domain previouslv inaccessible and never 
thought of. The discovery of a regularity in the sequence and inter- 
dependence of market phenomena went beyond the limits of the 
traditional system of learning. It conveyed knowledge which could 
be regarded neither as logic, mathematics, psychology, physics, nor# 
biology. 

Philosophers had long since been eager to asceitaiii the ends which 
God or Nature was trying to realize in the course of human history. 
They searched for the law of mankind’s destiny and evolution. But 
even those thinkers whose inquiry was free from any theological 
tendency failed utterly in these endeavors because they were com- 
mitted to a faults' method. They dealt with humanity as a whole or 
with other holistic concepts like nation, race, or church. They set up 
quite arbitrarily the ends to which the behavior of such wholes is 
bound to lead. But they could not satisfactorily answer the question 
regarding what factors compelled the various acting individuals to 
behave in such a way that the goal aimed at by the whole’s inexorable 
evolution was attained. They had recourse to desperate shifts: miracu- 
lous interference of the Deity either by revelation or by the delega- 
tion of God-sent prophets and consecrated leaders, preestablished 
harmony, predestination, or the operation of a mystic and fabulous 
“world soul” or “national soul.” Others spoke of a “cunning of na- 
ture” which implanted in man impulses driving him unwittingly along 
precisely the path Nature wanted Ivm to take. 



2 Human Action 

Other, philosophers were more realistic. They did not try to guess 
the designs of Nature or God. They looked at human things from 
the viewpoint of government. They w'ere intent upon establishing 
rules of political action, a technique, as it were, of government and 
statesmanship. Speculative minds drew ambitious plans for a thorough 
reform and reconstruction of society. The more modest were satis- 
fied with a collection and systematization of the data of historical 
experience. But all were fully convinced that there was in the course 
of social events no such regularity and invariance of phenomena as 
had already been found in the operation of human reasoning and in 
the sequence of natural phenomena. They did not search for the laws 
of social cooperation because they' thought that man could organize 
society as he pleased. If social conditions did not fulfill the wishes 
of the reformers, if their utopias proved unrealizable, the fault W'as 
seen in the moral failure of man. Social problems were considered 
ethical problems. What was needed in order to construct the ideal 
society', they' thought, was good princes and virtuous citizens. With 
righteous men any utopia might be realized. 

The discovery of the inescapable interdependence of market 
phenomena overthrew this opinion. Bew ildcred, people had to face 
a new view of society. They learned with stupefaction that there is 
another aspect, from which human action might be viewed than that 
of good and bad, of fair and unfair, of just and unjust. In the cour.se 
of social events there prevails a regularity of phenomena to which 
man must adjust his action if he wishes to succeed. It is futile to ap- 
proach social facts with the attitude of a censor who approves or dis- 
approves from the point of view of quite arbitrary' standards and 
subjective judgments of value. One must study the laws of human 
action and social cooperation as the physicist studies the laws of 
nature. Human action and social cooperation seen as the object of a 
science of given relations, no longer as a normative discipline of things 
that ought to be — this was a revolution of tremendous consequences 
for knowledge and philosophy as well as for social action. 

For more than a hundred years, however, the effects of this radical 
change in the methods of reasoning were greatly restricted because 
people believed that they referred only to a narrow segment of the 
total field of human action, namely, to market phenomena. The clas- 
sical economists met in the pursuit of their investigations an obstacle 
which they’ failed to remove, the apparent antinomy of value. Their 
theory of value was defective, and forced them to restrict the scope 
of their science. Until the late nineteenth century political economy 
remained a science of the “economic” aspects of human action, a 
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theory of wealth and selfishness. It dealt with human action*onIy to 
the extent that it is actuated by what was— very unsatisfactorily- 
described as the profit motive, and it asserted that there is in addition 
other human action whose treatment is the task of other disciplines. 
The transformation of thought which the classical economists had 
initiated vt’as brought to its consummation only by modem subjectivist 
economics, which converted the theory of market prices into a 
general theorv' of human choice. " 

For a long time men failed to realize that the transition from the 
classical theory of value to the subjective theory of value was much 
more than the substitution of a more satisfactory theory of market 
exchange for a less satisfactory one. The general theory of choice and 
preference goes far beyond the horizon which encompassed the scope 
of economic problems as circumscribed by the economists from 
Cantillon, Hume, and Adam Smith down to John Stuart Mill. It 
is much more than merely a theory of the “economic side” of human 
endeavors and of man’s striving for commodities and an improve- 
ment in his material well-being. It is the science of every kind of 
human action. Choosing determines all human decisions. In making 
his choice man chooses not only between various material things and 
services. All human values are offered for option. All ends and all 
means, both material and ideal Issues, the sublime a.nd the base, the 
noble and the ignoble, are ranged in a single row and subjected to < 
decision which picks out one thing and sets aside another. Nothing 
that men aim at or want to avoid remains outside of this arrangemerft 
into a unit]ue scale of gradation and preference. The modern theory 
of value u idens the scientific horizon and enlarges the field of eco- 
nomic studies. Out of the political economy of the classical school 
emerges the general theorv of human action, pmxeoiogy.' The eco- 
nomic or catallactic problems- are embedded in a more general 
science, and can no longer be severed from this connection. No 
treatment of economic problems proper can avoid starting from acts 
of choice; economics becomes a part, although the hitherto best 
elaborated part, of a more universal science, praxeology. 

1. The term praxeology was first used in 1890 by Espinas. Cf. his article “Lcs 
Origines de la technologic,” Revue Philosophique, XVth year, XXX, 1 14-115, 
and his book published in Paris in 1897, with the same title. 

2. The term Catallactics or the Science of Exchanges was first used by 
Whately. Cf. his book lutroJiiclory Lectures on Political Economy (London, 
1831), p. d. 
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2. The Fpisteniological Problem of a 
General Theory of Human Action 

In the new bcience e\ crything seemed to be problematic. It w as 
a stranger in the traditional ss stem of know ledge; people w ere per- 
plexed and did not know how to classih it and to assign it its proper 
place. But on the other hand the\ were convinced that the inclusion 
of edbnomics in the catalogue of knowledge did not require a rear- 
rangement or expansion of the total scheme. They considered their 
catalogue system complete. If economics did not fit into it, the fault 
could only rest w ith the unsatisfacton’ treatment that the economists 
applied to their problems. 

It is a complete misunderstanding of the meaning of the debates 
concerning the essence, scope, and logical character of economics to 
dismiss them as the scholastic quibbling of pedantic professors. It is 
a widespread misconception that while pedants squandered useless 
talk about the most appropriate method of procedure, economics 
itself, indifferent to these idle disputes, went quietly on its way. In 
the Methodeiistreii between the Austrian economists and the Prus- 
sian Historical School, the self-styled “intellectual bodyguard of the 
House of Hohenzollern," and in the discussions between the school 
of John Bates Clark and American Institutionalism much more was 
,at stake than the question of what kind of procedure was the most 
fruitful one. The real issue was the epistemological foundations of 
the science of human action and its logical legitimacy. Starting from 
an epistemological svstem to w hich praxeological thinking w as strange 
and from a logic w hich acknowledged as scientific — ^l)esides logic and 
mathematics — nnl\- the empirical natural sciences and bistort , mans 
authors tried to deny the \alue and usefulness of economic theory. 
Historicism aimed at replacing it by economic bistort; positivism 
recommended the substitution of an illusory social science which 
should adopt the logical structure and pattern of Newtonian mechan- 
ics. Both these schools agreed in a radical rejection of all the achieve- 
ments of economic thought. It w as impossible for the economists to 
keep silent in the face of all these attacks. 

The radicalism of this w holesale condemnation of economics w as 
\ery soon surpassed by a still more universal nihilism. From time 
immemorial men in thinking, speaking, and acting had taken the uni- 
formity and immutability of the logical structure of the human mind 
as an unquestionable fact. All scientific inquiry was based on this as- 
sumption. In the discussions about the epistemological character of 
economics, writers, for the first tjme in human history, denied this 
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proposition too, Marxism asserts that a man’s thinking is detwmined 
by his class affiliation. Every social class has a logic of its own. The 
product of thought cannot be anything else than an “ideological dis- 
guise” of the selfish class interests of the thinker. It is the task of a 
“sociologv of knowledge” to unmask philosophies and scientific 
theories and to expose their “ideological” emptiness. Economics is a 
“bourgeois” makeshift, the economists are “sycophants” of capital. 
Only the classless society of the socialist utopia will substitute Truth 
for “ideological” lies. 

This polylogism was later taught in various other forms also. 
Historicism asserts that the logical structure of human thought and 
action is liable to change in the course of historical evolution. Racial 
polylogism assigns to each race a logic of its own. Finally there is 
irrationalism, contending that reason as such is not fit to elucidate 
the irrational forces that determine human behavior. 

Such doctrines go far beyond the limits of economics. They ques- 
tion not only economics and praxeologv’ but all other human knowl- 
edge and human reasoning in general. They refer to mathematics 
and physics as well as to economics. It seems therefore that the task 
of refuting them does not fall to any single branch of knowledge but 
to epistemology and philosophy. This furnishes apparent justifica- 
tion for the attitude of those economists who quietly continue their 
studies without bothering about epistemological problems and the« 
objections raised by polylogism and irrationalism. The physicist does 
not mind if somebody stigmatizes his theories as bourgeois, Western 
or Jewish; in the same way the economist should ignore detraction 
and slander. He should let the dogs bark and pay no heed to their 
yelping. It is seemly' for him to remember Spinoza’s dictum: Sane 
sicut lux se ipsam et tenebras manifestat, sic veritas norma sui et falsi 
est. 

However, the situation is not quite the same with regard to eco- 
nomics as it is with mathematics and the natural sciences. Polylogism 
and irrationalism attack praxeology' and economics. Although they 
formulate their statements in a general way to refer to all branches 
of knowledge, it is the sciences of human action that they really have 
in view. They say that it is an illusion to believe that scientific re- 
search can achieve results valid for people of all eras, races, and social 
classes, and they take pleasure in disparaging certain physical and 
biological theories as bourgeois or Western. But if the solution of 
practical problems requires the application of these stigmatized doc- 
trines, they forget their criticism. The technology of Soviet Russia 
utilizes without scruple all the results of bourgeois physics, chemistty, 
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and bislogy just as if they were valid for all classes. The Nazi engi- 
neers and physicians did not disdain to utilize the theories, discoveries, 
and inventions of people of “inferior” races and nations. The be- 
havior of people of all races, nations, religions, linguistic groups, and 
social classes clearly proves that they do not endorse the doctrines 
of polylogism and irrationalism as far as logic, mathematics, and 
the natural sciences are concerned. 

Blit it is quite different with praxtology and economics. The main 
motive for the development of the doctrines of polylogism, histor- 
icism, and irrationalism was to provide a justification for disregarding 
the teachings of economics in the determination of economic policies. 
The socialists, racists, nationalists, and etatists failed in their endeavors 
to refute the theories of the economists and to demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of their own spurious doctrines. It was precisely this frustra- 
tion that prompted them to negate the logical and epistemological 
principles upon which all human reasoning both in mundane activities 
and in scientific research is founded. 

It is not permissible to dispose of these objections merely on the 
ground of the political motives which inspired them. No scientist is 
entitled to assume beforehand that a disapprobation of his theories 
must be unfounded because his critics are imbued by passion and party 
bias. He is bound to reply to every censure without any regard to 
, its underlying motives or its background. It is no less impermissible 
to keep silent in the face of the often asserted opinion that the theorems 
of economics are valid only under hypothetical assumptions never 
realized in life and that they are therefore useless for the mental grasp 
of reality. It is strange that some schools seem to approve of this 
opinion and nonetheless quietly proceed to draw their curves and to 
formulate their equations. They do not bother about the meaning of 
their reasoning and about its reference to the world of real life and 
action. 

This is, of course, an untenable attitude. The first task of every 
scientific inquiry is the exhaustive description and definition of all 
conditions and assumptions under which its various statements claim 
validity. It is a mistake to sec up physics as a model and pattern for 
economic research. But those committed to this fallacy should have 
learned one thing at least: that no physicist ever believed that the 
clarification of some of the assumptions and conditions of physical 
theorems is outside the scope of physical research. The main question 
that economics is bound to answer is what the relation of its state- 
ments is to the reality of human action whose mental grasp is the 
objective of economic studies. ^ 
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It therefore devolves upon economics to deal thoroughly v'ith the 
assertion that its teachings are valid only for the capitalist system of 
the shortlived and already vanished liberal period of Western civiliza- 
tion. It is incumbent upon no branch of learning other than economics 
to examine all the objections raised from various points of view against 
the usefulness of the statements of economic theory for the elucida- 
tion of the problems of human action. The system of economic 
thought must be built up in such a way that it is proof against any 
criticism on the part of irrationalism, historicism, panphysicalisni, 
behaviorism, and all varieties of polylogism. It is an intolerable state 
of affairs that while new arguments are daily advanced to demon- 
strate the absurdity and futility of the endeavors of economics, the 
economists pretend to ignore all this. 

It is no longer enough to deal with the economic problems within 
the traditional framework. It is necessarv to build the theory of 
catallactics upon the solid foundation of a general theory of human 
action, praxeology. This procedure will not only secure it against 
many fallacious criticisms but clarify many problems hitherto not 
even adequately seen, still less satisfactorily solved. There is, espe- 
cially, the fundamental problem of economic calculation. 

3. Economic Theory and the Practice of Human Action 

It is customary for many people to blame economics for being 
backward. Nou' it is quite obvious that our economic theory is not 
perfect. There is no such thing as perfection in human knowledge, nor 
for that matter in any other human achievement. Omniscience is 
denied to man. The most elaborate theory that seems to satisfy com- 
pletely our thirst for knowledge may one day be amended or sup- 
planted by a new theory. Science does not give as absolute and 
final certainty. It only gives us assurance within the limits of our 
mental abilities and the prevailing state of scientific thought. A scien- 
tific system is but one station in an endlessly progressing search for 
knowledge. It is necessarily affected bv the insufliciencs' inherent in 
every human effort. But to acknowledge these facts does not mean 
that present-day economics is backward. It merely means that eco- 
nomies is a living thing — and to live implies both imperfection and 
change. 

The reproach of an alleged backw ardness is raised against economics 
from two different points of view. 

There are on the one hand some naturalists and physicists who 
censure economics for not being a natural science and not applying the 
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method} and procedures of the laboratory. It is one of the tasks of 
this treatise to explode the fallacy of such ideas. In these introductory 
remarks it mav be enough to sav a few words about their psycho- 
logical background. It is common with narrow-minded people to 
reflect upon every respect in which other people differ from them- 
.selves. The camel in the fable takes exception to all other animals for 
not having a hump, and the Ruritanian criticizes the Laputanian for 
not baing a Ruritanian. The research worker in the laboratory con- 
siders it as the sole worthy home of inquiry, and differential equations 
as the only sound method of expressing the results of scientific 
thought. He is simply incapable of seeing the epistemological problems 
of human action. For him economics cannot be anything but a form 
of mechanics. 

Then there are people who assert that .something must be wrong 
with the social sciences because social conditions are unsatisfactory. 
The natural sciences have achieved amazing results in the last two 
or three hundred years, and the practical utilization of these results 
has succeeded in improving the general standard of living to an un- 
precedented extent. But, say these critics, the social sciences have 
utterly failed in the task of rendering social conditions more satis- 
factory. They have not stamped out misery and stan'ation, economic 
crises and unemployment, war and tvTanny. They are sterile and have 
contributed nothing to the promotion of happiness and human wel- 
fare. 

These grumblers do not realize that the trenienduiis progress of 
technological methods of production and the resulting increase in 
wealth and welfare w ere feasible only through the pursuit of those 
liberal policies which were the practical application of the teachings 
of economics. It was the ideas of the classical economists that removed 
the checks imposed by age-old law,s, customs, and prejudices upon 
technological improvement and freed the genius of reformers and 
innovators from the straitjackets of the guilds, government tutelage, 
and social pressure of various kinds. It was they that reduced the 
prestige of conquerors and expropriators and demonstrated the social 
benefits derived from business activity. None of the great modern 
inventions would have been put to use if the mentality of the pre- 
capitalistic era had not been thoroughly demolished by the economists. 
What is commonly called the “industrial revolution” was an offspring 
of the ideological revolution brought about by the doctrines of the 
economists. The economists exploded the old tenets: that it is unfair 
and unjust to outdo a competitor by producing better and cheaper 
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goods, that It IS iniquitous to desiate fiom the traditional (nethods 
of production, that machines aie an c\il because thet bring about 
unemplos ment, that it is one of the tasks of civil government to 
prevent efficient businessmen from getting iich and to protect the 
less efficient against the competition of the more efficient, that to 
restrict the freedom of entrepreneurs b\ gov ernment compulsion or 
bv coeicion on the pair of other social povi eis is an appropriate means 
to promote a nation’s vv ell-being British political economy and Prench 
Ph\siocrac> were the pacemakers of modem capitalism It is thev 
that made possible the progi ess of the natui al sciences that has heaped 
benefits upon the masses 

What IS wiong with oui age is pieciseh the widespread ignorance 
of the role w hich these policies of economic freedom pla\ ed in the 
technical evolution of the last two hundred veais People fell prev 
to the fallacv that the improvement ot the methods of production 
vs as contempoianeous with the policv of laisse? faire onlv b\ acci- 
dent Deluded bv Maivian mvrhs, thev consider modem industrial- 
ism an outcome of the opeiation of mvsterioiis 'piodiictise foices" 
that do not depend in anv w n on ideological factors Classical eco- 
nomics, thev believe, was not i factoi in the use of capitalism, but 
lathei Its product, its “ideological superstnictiiie,” le, a doctiine 
designed to defend the unfair claims of the capitalist evploiteis Hence 
the abolition of capitalism and the substitution of socialist totalitarian^ 
ism foi a niaiket econoniv and fiee enterprise would not impair the 
furthei piogiess of technologv It would, on the contiaiv, promote 
rechnologiL il iiiipiosement bv itmoving the obstacles which the 
selfish inteicsts of the capitalists phcc in its wav 

1 he c hai ictei istic te itiii e of this igc of desti uctn c w ai s and social 
disintegiatioii IS the i es olt ag iinst economics 1 honiasC arlvle branded 
economics a “dismal science, and Kail Maiv stigmati/ed the econ- 
omists as ‘the sv cophants ot the bouigeoisie ” Quacks — pi aising then 
patent medicines and shoit cuts to the eiithh pandise — take pleasure 
m scorning economics as “oithodos and icactionaiv Demagogues 
pride themselves on what thev tall their victoiies over economics 
Ihe “piactital” man boasts of his contempt for economics and his 
ignoiaiice of the teachings of “ainichair’ economists The economic 
polities of the last decades have been the outcome of a mentalitv 
that scoffs at any varietj of sound economic theoiv and glorifies the 
spurious doctrines of its detractors What is called “orthodox” eco- 
nomics IS 111 most countries hatred tiom the univeisities and is 
virtuallv unknown to the leading statesmen, politicians, and writers. 
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'1 he bl^pie tor the unsatiifactoiy state of economic aftaiis can cei- 
tainly not be placed upon a science which both rulers and masses 
despise and ignore. 

It must be emphasized that the destiny of modern civilization as 
de\ eloped by the white peoples in the last two hundred years is in- 
separablv linked w ith the face of economic science. This civilization 
w as able to spring into evistence because the peoples w ere dominated 
by ideas w hich w ere the application of the teachings of economics to 
the problems of economic pohc\. It will and must perish if the 
nations continue to pursue the course w hich thet entered upon undei 
the spell of doctrines rejecting economic thinking. 

It IS true that economics is a theoretical science and as such abstains 
from an\ judgment of value. It is not its task to tell people what ends 
they should aim at. It is a science of the means to be applied for the 
attainment of ends chosen, not. to be sure, a science of the choosing 
of ends Ultimate decisions, the valuations and the choosing of ends, 
are be\ ond the scope of an\ science. Science never tells a man how 
he should act, it merely shows how a man must act if he wants to at- 
tain definite ends. 

It seems to many people that this is ters little indeed and that .i 
science limited to the iinestigation of the o and unable to express 
a judgment of salue about the highest and ultimate ends is of no im- 
gortance foi life and action. '1 his too is a mistake. I loweser, the ex- 
posure of this mistake is not a task of these mtioducton remaiks It 
IS one of the ends of the treatise itself. 


4. Resume 

It was necessan to make these pieliniinan lemaiks in order to 
explain why this treatise pkices economic problems w ithin the broad 
frame of a geneial tlieors of human action. At the present stage both 
of economic thinking and of political discussions concerning the 
fundamental issues of social organization, it is no longer feasible to 
isolate the treatment of catallactic problems proper. These problems 
aie only a segment of a general science of human action and must be 
dealt w ith as.such. 
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L ACTING MAN 

I. Purposeful Action and Animal Reaction 

H uman action is purposeful behavior. Or we may say: Action is 
will put into operation and transformed into an agency, is aim- 
ing at ends and goals, is the ego’s meaningful response to stimuli and 
to the conditions of its environment, is a person's conscious adjust- 
ment to the state of the universe that determines his life. Such para- 
phrases may clarify the definition given and prevent possible misin- 
terpretations. But the definition itself is adequate and does not need 
complement or commentary. 

Conscious or purposeful behavior is in sharp contrast to uncon- 
scious behavior, i.e., the reflexes and the involuntary responses of 
the body’s cells and nerves to stimuli. People are sometimes pre- 
pared to believe that the boundaries between conscious behavior 
and the involuntaiy reaction of the forces operating within man’s 
body are more or less indefinite. This is correct only as far as it i^ 
sometimes not easy to establish whether concrete behavior is to be^ 
considered voluntary' or im'oluntary. But the distinction between 
consciousne,ss and unconsciousness is nonetheless sharp and can be 
clearly' determined. 

The unconscious behavior of the bodily organs and cells is for 
the acting ego no less a datum than any other fact of the external 
yvorld. Acting man must take into account all that goes on within 
his own body as well as other data, e.g., the weather or the attitudes 
of his neighbors. There is, of course, a margin within which purpose- 
ful behavior has the power to neutralize the working of bodily 
factors. It is feasible yvithin certain limits to get the body under con- 
trol. Man can sometimes succeed through the power of his will in 
overcoming sickness, in compensating for the innate or acquired in- 
-sufficiency of his physical constitution, or in suppressing reflexes. As 
far as this is possible, the field of purposeful action is e.xtended. If a 
man abstains from controlling the involuntary reaction of cells and 
nerve centers, although he would be in a position to do so, his be- 
havior is from our point of t'ieyv purposeful. 

The field of our science is human action, not the psychological 
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events which result in an action. It is precisely this which distinguishes 
the general theory of human action, praxeology, from psychology. 
The theme of psychology is the internal events that result or can 
result in a definite action. The theme of praxeology is action as such. 
This also settles the relation of praxeology to the psychoanalytical 
concept- of the subconscious. Psychoanalysis too is psychology and 
does not investigate action but the forces and factors that impel a 
man toward a definite action. The psychoanalytical subconscious is 
a psj'chological and not a praxeological categorv. Whether an action 
stems from clear deliberation, or from forgotten memories and sup- 
pressed desires which from submerged regions, as it were, direct the 
tvill, does not influence the nature of the action. The murderer 
whom a subconscious urge (the Id) drives toward his crime and the 
neurotic whose aberrant behavior seems to be simply meaningless to 
an untrained observer both act; they like anybody else are aiming 
at certain ends. It is the merit of psychoanalysis that it has demon- 
strated that even the behavior of neurotics and p.sychopaths is mean- 
ingful, that they too act and aim at ends, although we who consider 
ourselves normal and sane call the reasoning determining their choice 
of ends nonsensical and the means they choose for the attainment of 
these ends contrary to purpose. 

The term “unconscious” as used by praxeology and the term “sub- 
rf.-onscious” as applied by psychoanalysis belong to two different 
systems of thought and research. Praxeology no less than other 
branches of knowledge owes much to psychoanalysis. The more 
nece.ssarv is it then to become aware of the line which separates 
praxeologv’ from psychoanalysis. 

.“ketion is not simply giving preference. Man also shows preference 
in situations in which things and events are unavoidable or are be- 
lieved to be so. Thus a man may prefer .sunshine to rain and may wish 
that the sun would dispel the clouds. He who only wishes and hopes 
does not interfere actively with the course of events and with the 
shaping of his own destiny. But acting man chooses, determines, and 
tries to reach an end. Of Uvo things both of which he cannot have 
together he selects one and gives up the other. Action therefore al- 
ways involves both taking and renunciation. 

To express wishes and hopes and to announce planned action 
may be forms of action in .so far as they aim in themselves at the 
realization of a certain purpose. But they must not be confused with 
the actions to which they refer. They are not identical with the 
actions they announce, recommend, or reject. Action is a real thing. 
What counts is a man’s total behayior, and not his talk about planned 
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ljuc not realized acts. On the other hand action must he clearly dis- 
tinguished from the application of labor. Action means the em- 
ployment of means for the attainment of ends. As a rule one of the 
means employed is the acting man’s labor. But this is not always the 
case. Under special conditions a word is all that is needed. He who 
gives orders or interdictions may act without any expenditure of 
labor. To talk or not to talk, to smile or to remain serious, m^ be 
action. To consume and to enjoy are no less action than to anstain 
from accessible consumption and enjoyment. 

Praxeology consequently does not distinguish between “active” 
or energetic and “passive” or indolent man. The vigorous man in- 
dustriously striving for the improvement of his condition acts neither 
more nor less chan the lethargic man who sluggishly takes things as 
they come. For to do nothing and to be idle are also action, they too 
determine the course of events. Wherever the conditions for human 
interference are present, man acts no matter whether he interferes 
or refrains from interfering. He who endures what he could change 
acts no less than he who interferes in order to attain another result. 
A man who abstains from influencing the operation of physiological 
and instinctive factors which he could influence also acts. Action is 
not only doing but no less omitting to do tvhat possibly could be done. 

We may say that action is the manifestation of a man’s will. But 
this would not add anything to our knowledge. For the term leilL 
means nothing else than man’s faculty to choose between different 
states of affairs, to prefer one, to set aside the other, and to behave ac- 
cording to the decision made in aiming at the chosen state and for- 
.saking the other. 

2. The Prerequisites of Human Action 

We call contentment or satisfaction that state of a human being 
which does not and cannot result in any action. Acting man is eager 
to substitute a more satisfactort’ state of affairs for a less satisfactory. 
His mind imagines conditions which suit him better, and his action 
aims at bringing about this desired state. The incentive that impels 
a man to act is alw'ays some uneasiness.' A man perfectly content 
with the state of his affairs would have no incentive to change things. 
He would have neither wishes nor desires; he would be perfectly 
happy. He would not act; he would simply live free from care. 

I. Cf. Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. Fraser (Ox- 
ford, 1894), I, 531-533; Leibniz, Nomecna essais rnr rentendeineiii bionam, ed. 
Flaminarion, p. 119. 
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But to make a man act, uneasiness and the image of a more satis- 
factory state alone are not sufficient. A third condition is required: the 
expectation that purposeful behavior has the power to remove or at 
least to alleviate the felt uneasiness. In the absence of this condition 
no action is feasible. Man must yield to the inevitable. He must sub- 
mit to destiny. 

These are the general conditions of human action. Man is the being 
that lives under these conditions. He is not only homo sapiens, but 
no less homo agens. Beings of human descent who either from birth 
or from acquired defects are unchangeably unfit for any action (in 
the strict sense of the term and not only in the legal sense) are prac- 
tically not human. Although the statutes and biology consider 
them to be men, they lack the essential feature of humanity. The 
newborn child too is not an acting being. It has not yet gone the 
whole way from conception to the full development of its human 
qualities. But at the end of this evolution it becomes an acting 
being. 

On Happiness 

In colloquial speech we call a man “happy” who has succeeded in at- 
taining his ends. A more adequate description of his state would be that he 
is happier than he was before. There is however no valid objection to a 
usage that defines human action as the striving for happiness. 

But we must avoid current misunderstandings. The ultimate goal of 
human action is always the satisfaction of the acting man’s desire. There is 
no standard of greater or lesser satisfaction other than individual judgments 
of value, different for various people and for the same people at various 
times. What makes a man feel uneasy and less uneasy is established by him 
from the standard of his own will and judgment, from his personal and 
subjective valuation. Nobody is in a position to decree what should make 
a fellow man happier. 

T 0 establish this fact does not refer in any way to the antitheses of egoism 
and altruism, of materialism and idealism, of individualism and collectiv- 
ism, of atheism and religion. There are people whose only aim is to improve 
the condition of their own ego. There are other people with whom aware- 
ness of the troubles of their fellow men causes as much uneasiness as or 
even more uneasiness than their own wants. There ate people who desire 
nothing else than the satisfaction of their appetites for sexual intercourse, 
food, drinks, fine homes, and other material things. But other men care 
more for the satisfactions commonly called “higher” and “ideal.” There 
are individual' eager to adjust their actions to the requirements of soda 
cooperation^ there are, on the other hand, refractory people who defy thf 
rules of social life. There are people for whom the ultimate goal of t’ 
earthly pilgrimage is the preparatipn for a life of bliss. There are otht 
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people who do not believe in the teachings of any religion and do not allow 
their actions to be influenced by them. 

Praxeology is indifferent to the ultimate goals of action. Its findings are 
valid for all kinds of action irrespective of the ends aimed at. It is a science 
of means, not of ends. It applies the term happiness in a purely formal 
sense. In the praxeological terminology the proposition: man’s unique aim 
is to attain happiness, is tautological. It does not imply any statement about 
the state of affairs from which man expects happiness. „ 

The idea that the incentive of human activity is always some uneasiness 
and its aim always to remove such uneasiness as far as po.ssible, that is, to 
make the acting men feel happier, is the essence of the teachings of F.udae- 
munism and Hedonism. Epicurean arapaila is that state of perfect happi- 
ness and contentment at which all human activity aims without ever 
wholly attaining it. In the face of the grandeur of this cognition it is of 
little avail only that many representatives of this philosophy failed to rec- 
ognize the purely formal character of the notions pain and pleasure and 
gave them a material and carnal meaning. The theological, mystical, and 
other schools of a heteronomous ethic did not shake the core of Epicurean- 
ism because they could not raise any other objection than its neglect of the 
“higher” and “nobler” pleasures. It is true that the writings of many earlier 
champions of Eudaemonism, Hedonism, and Utilitarianism are in some 
points open to misinterpretation. But the language of modern philosophers 
and still more that of the modern economists is so precise and straightfor- 
ward that no misinterpretation can possibly occur, 

j 

Oil Instincts and Impulses 

One does not further the comprehension of the fundamental problem 
of human action by the methods of instinct-sociology. This school classi- 
fies the various concrete goals of human action and assigns to each class a 
special instinct as its motive. Man appears as a being driven by various in- 
nate instincts and dispo,sitions. It is assumed that this explanation demol- 
ishes once for all the odious teachings of economics and utilitarian ethics. 
However, Feuerbach has already justly observed that every instinct is an 
instinct to happiness.- The method of instinct-psychology and insdnct- 
sociology consists in an arbitraty' classification of the immediate goals of 
action and in a hypostasis of each. Whereas praxeology says that the goal 
of an action is to remove a certain uneasiness, instinct-psychology says it 
is the satisfaction of an instinctive urge. 

, Many champions of the instinct school are convinced that they have 
, proved that action is not determined by reason, but stems from the pro- 
: found depths of innate forces, impulses, instincts, and dispositions which 
'■are not open to any rational elucidation. They are certain they have suc- 
'.ceeded in exposing the shallowness of rationalism and dispai gc economics 
* 2. Cf. Feuerbach, SSimntlUhe Werke, ed. Bolin and Jodi (Stuttgart, 1907), X, 
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as “a tissue of fake conclusions drawn from false psychological assump- 
tions." ’ Yet rationalism, praxeology, and economics do not deal with the 
ultimate springs and goals of action, but with the means applied for the 
attainment of an end sought. However unfathomable the depths may be 
from which an impulse or instinct emerges, the means which man chooses 
for its satisfaction are determined by a rational consideration of expense 
and success. 

H^.who acts under an emotional impulse also acts. What distinguishes 
an emotional action from other actions is the valuation of input and output. 
Emotions disarrange valuations. Inflamed with passion man sees the goal 
as more desirable and the price he has to pay for it as less burdensome than 
he would in cool deliberation. Men have never doubted that even in the 
state of emotion means and ends are pondered and that it is po-ssible to in- 
fluence the outcome of this deliberation by rendering more costly the 
yielding to the passionate impulse. To punish criminal offenses committed 
in a state of emotional excitement or intoxication more mildly than other 
offenses is tantamount to encouraging such excesses. The threat of severe 
retaliation does not fail to deter even people driven by seemingly irresisti- 
ble passion. 

We interpret animal behavior on the assumption that the animal yields 
to the impulse which prevails at the moment. As we observe that the 
animal feeds, cohabits, and attacks other animals or men, we speak of its 
instincts of nourishment, of reproduction, and of aggression. We assume 
that such instincts are innate and peremptorily ask for satisfaction. 

But it is different with man. Man is not a being who cannot help yielding 
to the impulse that most urgently asks for satisfaction. Man is a being ca- 
pable of subduing his instincts, emotions, and impulses; he can rationalize 
his behavior. He renounces the satisfaction of a burning impulse in order 
to satisfy other desires. He is not a puppet of his appetites. A man does not 
ravish every female that stirs his senses; he does not devour every piece of 
food that entices him; he does not knock down every fellow he would like 
to kill. He arranges his wishes and desires into a scale, he chooses; in short, 
he acts. What distinguishes man from beasts is precisely that he adjusts his 
behavior deliberatively. Man is the being that has inhibitions, that can 
master his impulses and desires, that has the power to suppress instinctive 
desires and impulses. 

It may happen that an impulse emerges with such vehemence that no 
disadvantage which its satisfaction may cause appears great enough to pre- 
vent the individual from satisfying it. In this case too there is choosing. 
Man decides in favor of yielding to the desire concerned.* 

j. Cf. William McDougall, An Inlrodiicihn to Social Psychology (14th ed. 
Boston, 1911), p. 11. 

4. In such cases a great role is played by the circumstance that the two satis- 
factions concerned— that expected from yielding to the impulse and that ex- 
pected from the avoidance of its undesirable consequences — are not contempo- 
raneous. Cf. below, pp. 476-487. 
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3. Human Action as an Ultimate Given 

Since time immemorial men have been eager to know the prime 
mover, the cause of all being and of all change, the ultimate substance 
from which everything stems and which is the cause of itself. Science 
i.s more modest. It is aware of the limits of the human mind and of 
the human search for knowledge. It aims at tracing back svery 
phenomenon to its cause. But it realizes that these endeavors must 
necessarily strike against insurmountable walls. There are phenomena 
w hich cannot be analyzed and traced back to other phenomena. They 
are the ultimate given. The progress of scientific research may suc- 
ceed in demonstrating that something previously considered as an 
ultimate given can be reduced to components. But there will always 
be some irreducible and unanalvzabic phenomena, some ultimate 
given. 

•Monism teaches that there is but one ultimate substance, dualism 
that there are tw 0, pluralism that there are manv. There is no point 
in ipiarreling about these probletns. Such mctaphvsical disputes arc 
interminable. The present state of our knowledge does not provide 
the means to solve them with an aaswer which every reasonable man 
must consider satisfactor)’. 

.Materialist monism contends that human thoughts and volitions arc 
the product of the operation of bodily organs, the cells of the brains 
and the nerv es. Human thought, will, and action are solely brought 
about bv material proce.sses which one dav will be completely ex- 
plained hv the methods of phvsical and chemical inquire. This too is 
a metaphvsical hypothesis, although its supporters consider it as an 
unshakable and undeniable scientific truth. 

A’arious doctrines have been advanced to explain the relation be- 
tween mind and bodv. Thev arc mere surmises without anv reference 
to observed facts. Ail that can he said with certainty is that there arc 
relations between mental and phx’siological processes. With regard 
to the nature and operation of this connection we know little if any- 
thing. 

(Inncrctc value judgments and definite human actions arc not 
open to further analysis. We mav fairly assume or believe that they 
are absolutely dependent,upon and conditioned by their causes. But 
as long as we do not know how external facts— physical and physio* 
logical — produce in a human mind definite thoughts and volitions 
resulting in concrete acts, we have to face an insurmountable method- 
ological dnaUsm. In the present state of otir knowledge the funda- 
mental statements of positivism. ’monism and panphvsicalism arc 
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mere metaphysical postulates devoid of any scientific foundation 
and both meaningless and useless for scientific research. Reason and 
experience show u.' tw'o separate realms: the external world of physi- 
cal, chemical, and physiological phenomena and the internal world 
of thought, feeling, valuation, and purposeful action. No bridge con- 
nects — as far as we can see today — these two spheres. Identical ex- 
ternal events result sometimes in different human responses, and 
different external events produce sometimes the same human response. 
We do not know why. 

In the face of this state of affairs we cannot help withholding judg- 
ment on the essential statements of monism and materialism. We may 
or may not believe that the natural sciences will succeed one day in 
explaining the production of definite ideas, judgments of value, and 
actions in the same way in which the\' explain the production of a 
chemical compound as the necessary and unavoidable outcome of 
a certain combination of elements. In the meantime we are bound to 
acquiesce in a methodological dualism. 

Human action is one of the agencies bringing about change. It 
is an element of cosmic activity and becoming. Therefore it is a legiti- 
mate object of scientific investigation. As — at least under present con- 
ditions— it cannot be traced back to its causes, it must be considered 
as an ultimate given and must be studied as such. 

« It is true that the changes brought about by human action are 
but trifling when compared with the effects of the operation of the 
great cosmic forces. From the point of view of eternity and the in- 
finite universe man is an infinitesimal speck. But for man human action 
and its vicissitudes are the real thing. Action is the essence of his 
nature and existence, his means of preserving his life and raising him- 
self above the level of animals and plants. However perishable and 
evanescent all human efforts may be, for man and for human science 
they arc of primarv importance. 

4. Rationality and Irrationality; Subjectivism 
and Objectivity of Praxeological Research 

Human action is necessarily always rational. The term “rational 
action” is therefore pleonastic and must be rejected as such. When 
applied to the ultimate ends of action, the terms rational and ir- 
rational are inappropriate and meaningless. The ultimate end of 
action is always the satisfaction of some desires of the acting man. 
Since nobody is in a position to substitute his own value judgments 
for those of the acting individual, it is vain to pass judgment on other 
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people’s aims and \ olitions. No nun is qualified to declare w har would 
make another man happier or less discontented. The critic either tells 
us what he belies es he w ould aim at if he w ere m the place of his fel- 
low, or, in dictatorial arrogance blithely disposing of his fellow's will 
and aspirations, declares n hat condition of this other man w ould better 
suit himself, the critic. 

It IS usual to call an action irrational if it aims, at the expense of 
“material” and tangible adsantages, at the attainment of “ideal” or 
“higher” satisfactions. In this sense people saj , for instance — some- 
times with approsal, sometimes with disapprosal — that a man who 
sacrifices life, health, or w ealth to the attainment of “highei” goods — 
like fidelitv to his religious, philosophical, and political convictions 
or the freedom and flow ering of his nation — is motivated by irrational 
considerations. How es ei, the stiis 11^ aftei these higher ends is neither 
more nor less lational or irrational than that after other human ends. 
It IS a mistake to assume that the desire to procuie the bare necessities 
of life and health is more rational, natural, or justified than the striving 
after other goods or amenities It is true tliat the appetite for food and 
w armth is common to men and other mammals and that as a rule a 
man who lacks food and sheltei concentrates his efforts upon the 
satisfaction of these urgent needs and does not care much for other 
things. The impulse to Ine, to ptesene one’s own life, and to take 
adsantage of eicn opportumn of strengthening one’s iital forces^ 
IS a piiinal feature of life, piesent in eseiy hung being Howeser, to 
\ leld to this impulse is not — foi man — an ineiitable necessity. 

While all othci animals aic unconditionally drnen by the impulse 
to presene then own lives and bv the impulse of piolifitation, man 
has the powei to master even these impulses. He can control both 
his sexual desiies and his will to live He can give up his life when 
the conditions under which alone he could prescivc it seem in- 
toleiable .Man is capable ot dvmg fot a cause oi of committing 
suicide To live is foi man the outcome of a choice, ot a judgment 
ot value. 

It IS the same with the dcsiie to live in .iflluence The veiv existence 
of ascetics and of men vv ho lenounce material gams foi the sake of 
clinging to their convictions and of pieseiving their dignitv and self- 
lespect IS evidence that the striving after more tangible amenities is 
not inevitable but rather the result of a choice. Of course, the im- 
mense majority prefer life to death and wealth to poveitv. 

It is arbitrary to consider only the satisfaction ot the body’s physio- 
logical needs as “natural” and therefore “rational” and everything 
else as “artificial” and theiefore “irrational ” It is the chaiacteristic 
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featuie of human nature that man seeks not onl> food, shekel, and 
Lohabitation like all other animals, but that he aims also at other kinds 
of satisfaction. Man has specifically human desiies and needs which 
we mav call “higher” than those which he has m common vsith the 
other mammals 

When applied to the means chosen lor the attainment of ends, the 
terms lational and irrational imply a judgment about the e\pedienc\ 
and adequacy of the procedure eniplov ed 1 he ciitic appiot es or dis- 
approtes of the method from the point ot \iew ot whethei oi not 
It is best suited to attain the end m question It is a fact that human 
reason is nor infallible and that man sei\ often errs in selecting and 
applying means An action unsuited to the end sought tails shoit ot 
expectation It is contiary to purpose, but it is lational, le, the 
outcome at a leasonatile — although fuilts — dclibeiation and in at- 
tempt — although an ineffectual attempt — to attain a definite goal 
1 he doctois who a hundred seals ago cmplosed ceitain methods 
foi the treatment of cancel which oui contempoiais dottois leject 
weie — fioni the point ot siew ot piescnt-das pathologs — badls in- 
stuicted and theiefoie inefticient But they did not let iiiationalK , 
thes did then best It is pioliable tint in a hundied \ eais inoie doctois 
will have more efficient methods ir hand fin the tiearnitnt ot this 
disease Ihes will be iiioic efficient but not ninie iitional thin oui 
jihssicians 

[he opposite of action is not inatioiul Ihlhnioi, but a leactise le- 
spiinse to stimuli on the pair of the bodils oigans ind instincts which 
cannot be coiiti oiled bs the solition of the peison concerned 1 o the 
same stiinulus man tan iindei ceitaiii conditions lespoiid both In 
icactne lesponse and b\ action If a man absoibs a poison, the oigaiis 
leact bs setting up then forces of intidotil defense, in addition, aetion 
mas iiiteiteiebs applsiiig coiintci poison 

With regaid to the problem insolscd in the antithesis, lationil 
iiid iiiational, theie is no diffeience between the natuial sciences 
md the social sciences Seienee alwass is iiid must be lational It is 
the endeasnr to attain a mental grasp ot the plienoiiieiia of the uni- 
seise bs a systematic anangement ot the whole bods of asailable 
knowledge However, as has been pointed out abose, the analysis of 
objects into their constituent elements must soonei or latei iieces 
sarily leach a point ties ond which it cinnot go The human mind is 
not esen capable of coiieeisiiig a kind of knowledge not limited bs 

1 On the errois mioKed in the iron law of w ages see below , pp 601-602, on the 
misunderstanding of the Malthusian theors see below , pp 663-669 
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an ultimate given maetessiblc to fmther analybis and icduttion. 

I he scientific method that tames the mind up to this point is entirely 
lationa! The ultimate given ma\ be called an irrational fact 

It IS fashionable now adaj s to find fault w ith the social sciences for 
being purelv rational The most popular objection raised against eco- 
nomics IS that It neglects the irrationality of life and reality and tries 
to press into dry rational schemes and bloodless abstractions the in- 
finite \ ariety of phenomena No censure could be more absurd. Like 
cs eiy branch of know ledge economics goes as far as it can be earned 
by lational methods Then it stops by establishing the fact that it is 
faced with an ultimate gnen, le, a phenomenon which cannot— at 
least in the present state of our knowledge — be furthei analyzed'' 

The teachings of praxeology and economics are \alid for esery 
human action without regard to its undei lying metises, causes, and 
goals I he ultimate judgments of s alue and the ultimate ends of human 
action are gn en foi any Kind of scientific inquirs , they are not open 
to any furthei analysis Piaxeology deals with the wats and means 
chosen foi the attainment of such ultimate ends Its object is means, 
not ends 

In this sense we speak of the suhjettnisni of the general science of 
human action It takes the ultimate ends chosen by acting man as data. 
It IS entirely neutral w ith icgard to them, and it refrains from passing 
any value judgments I he onK standard which it applies is whether^ 
or not the means chosen ate fit foi the attainment of the ends aimed 
at If Eudaemonism sass happiness if Ltilitarnnisni and economics 
say utility, we must inteipict these reinis m a subjectivistic way as 
that w hich acting man aims it bcciuse it is desirable in his eyes It is 
in this foinialism thit the progress of the modem meaning of 
rudaemonism. Hedonism ind L tilitai nnism consists as opposed to 
the oldei material lucinmg and the progiess of the modern subjecti- 
1 istic theory of \ alue as opposed to the objcctn istic theory of value as 
expounded by chssitil political economy \t the same time it is in 
this subjcctnism that the objectmty of oui science lies Because it 
is subjectis istic and takes the x alue judgments of acting man as ulti- 
mate data not open to my furthei critical examination, it is itself 
aboxe all strife of parties and factions, it is indifferent to the con- 
flicts of all schools of dogmatism and ethical doctrines, it is free from 
xaluations ind preconceised ideas and judgments, it is universally 
\ alid and absolutelx and phinh human 

d Wc shall see later (pp 49-58) how the empirical social sciences deal w ith 
the ultimate given 
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5. Causality as a Requirement of Action 

Man is in a position to act because he has the ability to discover 
causal relations which determine change and becoming in the uni- 
verse. Acting requires and presuppses the category of causality. 
Only a man who sees the u orld in the light of causality is fitted to 
act. In this sense we may sav that causality is a category of action. 
Thc’category means and ends presupposes the category cause and 
effect. In a world without causality and regularity of phenomena 
there would be no field for human reasoning and human action. Such 
a world would be a chaos in which man would be at a loss to find any 
orientation and guidance. Man is not even capable of imagining the 
conditions of such a chaotic universe. 

Where man does not see any causal relation, he cannot act. This 
statement is not reversible. Even when he knows the causal relation in- 
volved, man cannot act if he is not in a psition to influence the cause. 

The archetvpe of causality research was: where and how must I 
interfere in order to divert the course of events from the way it 
would go in the absence of my interference in a direction which 
better suits mv wishes? In this sense man raises the question: who or 
what is at the bottom of things? He searches for the regularitv’ and 
the “law,” because he wants to interfere. Only later was this search 
more extensively interpreted by metaphysics as a search after the ulti- 
^iiatc cause of being and existence. Centuries were needed to bring 
these exaggerated and extravagant ideas back again to the more 
modest question of w here one must interfere or shotdd one be able to 
interfere in order to attain this or that end. 

The treatment accorded to the problem of causality in the last 
decades has been, due to a confusion brought about by some eminent 
physicisM, rather unsatisfactory. We may hope that this, unpleasant 
chapter in the hi.story of philosophy will be a warning to future 
philosophers. 

There arc changes whose, causes arc, at least for the present time, 
unknown to us. Sometimes we succeed in acquiring a partial knowl- 
edge so that we are able to sav: in 70 per cent of all cases A results 
in B, in the remaining cases in C, or even in D, E, F, and so on. In 
order to substitute for this fragmentary information more precise 
information it would be neccssarv' to break up A into its elements. 
As long as this is not achieved, we must acquiesce in a statistical law. 
But this does not affect the praxeological meaning of causality. Total 
or practical ignorance in some areas does not demolish the category 
of causality. 
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The philosophical, epistemological, and metaphysical prohlenis of 
causality and of imperfect induction are beyond the scope of praxe- 
ology. We must simply establish the fact that in order to act, man 
must know the causal relationship between events, processes, or states 
of affairs. And only as far as he knows this relationship, can his action 
attain the ends sought. We are fully aware that in asserting this we 
are moving in a circle. For the evidence that we have correctlv.per- 
ceived a causal relation is provided onlv by the fact that action guided 
by this knowledge results in the expected outcome. But we cannot 
avoid this vicious circular evidence precisely because causality is a 
category of action. And because it is such a category, praxeologv can- 
not help bestow ing some attention on this fundamental problem of 
philosophy. 


6 . The Alter Ego 

If we ate prepared to take the term causality in its broadest sense, 
teleology can be called a variety of causal inquiry'. Final causes are 
first of all causes. The cause of an event is seen as an action or quasi- 
action aiming at some end. 

Both primitive man and the infant, in a naive anthropomorphic 
attitude, consider it quite plausible that every change and event is 
the outcome of the action of a being acting in the same way as theyii 
themselves do. They believe that animals, plants, mountains, riven, 
and fountains, even stones and celestial bodies, are, like themselves, 
feeling, willing, and acting beings. Only at a later stage of cultural 
development does man renounce these animistic ideas and substitute 
the mechanistic world view for them. Mechanicalism proves to be so 
satisfactory a principle of conduct that people finally believe it 
capable of Solving all the problems of thought and scientific research. 
Materialism and panphysicalism proclaim mechanicalism as the es- 
sence of all knowledge and the experimental and mathematical 
methods of the natural sciences as the sole scientific mode of think- 
ing. All changes are to be comprehended as motions subject to the 
laws of mechanics. 

The champions of mechanicalism do not bother about the still un- 
solved problems of the logical and epistemological basis of the 
principles of causality and imperfect induction. In their eyes these 
principles are sound because they work. The fact that experiments in 
the laboratory' bring about the results predicted by the theories and 
that machines in the factories run in the way predicted by technology' 
proves, they say, the soundness of the methods and findings of modem 
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natural science. Cianted that science cannot give us truth — and who 
knows what truth really means- — ^at any rate it is certain that it 
works in leading us to success. 

But It IS precisely when w e accept this pragmatic point of view 
that the emptiness of the panphysicalist dogma becomes manifest. 
Science, as has been pointed out above, has not succeeded in solving 
the.problems of the mind-bod) relations. The panphysicalists cer- 
tainly cannot contend that the procedures they lecommend have ever 
worked in the field of interhuman relations and of the social sciences 
But It IS bej ond doubt that the pimciple according to which an Ego 
deals with evei) human being as if the other w eie a thinking and act- 
ing bemg like himself has ev idenced its usefulness both in mundane life 
and in scientific research. It cannot be denied that it w orks. 

It IS beyond doubt that the practice of considering fellow men as 
beings who think and act as I, the Ego, do has turned out w ell, on 
the other hand the prospect seems hopeless of getting a similai prag- 
matic verification for the postulate requiring them to be treated in 
the same manner as the objects of the natural sciences. The epistemo- 
logical problems raised b\ the compiehension of other people’s be- 
havior are no less intricate than those of causality and incomplete 
induction. It may be admitted that it is impossible to provide con- 
clusive evidence for the propositions that m\ logic is the logic of all 
% other people and by all means absolutely the only human logic and 
that the categones of my action are the categoiies of all other people’s 
action and by all means absolutely the categories of all human action 
However, the pragmaust must remember that these propositions 
work both in practice and in science, and the positivist must not 
overlook the fact that in addressing his fellow men he presupposes 
— tacitly and impbatly — the intersubjective validity of logic and 
thereby the reality of the realm of the alter Ego’s thought and action, 
of his eminent human character.' 

1 hmking and acting are the specific human featuies of man. Thev 
are peculiar to all human beings. Thev aie, bev ond membership in the 
zoological species homo sapiens, the characteristic mark of man as 
man. It is not the scope of praxeologv to inv cstigate the relation ot 
thinking and acting. For piaveologv it is enough to establish the fact 
that theie is only one logic that is intelligible to the human mind, and 
that there is only one mode of action which is human and compie- 
hensible to the human mind. Whethei there aie or can be somewheie 
other beings — superhuman or subhuman — who think and act in a 

7. Cl \lfred Schucz, Der siimhafte Anfbau der sozialen Welt (Vienna, 1912), 
p. 18 • 
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different way, is beyond the reach of the human mind. We must re- 
strict our endeavors to the study of human action. 

This human action which is inextricably linked with human 
thought is conditioned by logical necessity, It is impossible for the 
human mind to conceive logical relations at variance \\ ith the logical 
structure of our mind. It is impossible for the human mind to conceive 
a mode of action whose categories would differ from the categories 
w hich determine our own actions. 

There are for man only two principles a\ jilahle for a mental gra.sp 
of realitv , namely, those of teleology and causality. What cannot be 
brought under either of these categories is absolutely hidden to the 
human mind. An event not open to an inteipretation by one of these 
two principles is for man inconceivable and nnsterious. Change can 
be conceived as the outcome either of the operation of mechanistic 
causality nr of purposeful behas 101 for the human mind there is no 
third w ay available." It is true, as has alreads been mentioned, that 
teleology can be viewed as a varictv of causality. But the establish- 
ment of this fact does not annul fhc essential differences betw een the 
tw o categories. 

The panmechanistic w orld v ievv is committed to a methodological 
monism; it acknowledges only mechanistic causalitv because it at- 
tributes to it alone any cognitive value or at least a higher cognitive 
value than to teleology. This is a metaphvsical superstition. Botl# 
principles of cognition — causality and teleology — are, ow ing to the 
limitations of human reason, imperfect and do not convey ultimate 
knowledge. Causalitv leads to a rcgres^ui in inpnitimj which reason 
can nev er exhaust. Teleologv is found wanting as soon as the ques- 
tion is raised of w hat moves the prime mov er. Either method stops 
short at .111 ultimate given w hich cannot be analyzed and interpreted. 
Reasoning and scientific inquirv' can nev er bring full ease of mind, 
apodictic certaintx', and perfect cognition of all things. He w ho seeks 
this must apply to faith and try to quiet his conscience bv embracing 
a creed or a metaphvsical doctrine. 

If vve do not transcend the realm of reason and experience, we can- 
not help acknow ledging that our fellow men act. M"c arc not free 
to disregard this fact for the sake of a fashionable prepossession and 
an arbitrary opinion. Daily experience proves not onlv that the sole 
suitable method for studying the conditions of our nonhunian en- 
V ironmcnt is provided bv the categorv' of causalitv , it proves no less 
convincingly that our fellow men arc acting beings as w e ourselv'es 

8. Cf Karel rnijlis del Teleoiogh ah Fonn der empiri^chen 

Etkeiwein fRninii. i 9 ',n),pp nff 
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are. For the comprehension of action there is but one scheme of in- 
terpretation and analysis available, namely, that provided by the 
cognition and analysis of our own purposeful behavior. 

The problem of the study and analysis of other people's action is 
in no way connected with the problem of the existence of a soul or 
of an immortal soul. As far as the objections of empiricism, behavior- 
ism,^nd positivism are directed against any variety of the soul-theory, 
they are of no avail for our problem. The question we have to deal 
with k whether it is possible to grasp human action intellectually if 
one refuses to comprehend it as meaningful and purposeful behavior 
aiming at the attainment of definite ends. Behaviorism and positivism 
want to apply the methods of the empirical natural sciences to the 
reality of human action. They interpret it as a response to stimuli. 
But these stimuli themselves are not open to description by the meth- 
ods of the natural sciences. Every attempt to describe them must refer 
to the meaning which acting men attach to them. We may call the 
offering of a commodity for sale a “stimulus." But what is essential 
in such an offer and distinguishes it from other offers cannot be 
described without entering into the meaning which the acting parties 
attribute to the situation. No dialectical artifice can spirit away the 
fact that man is driven by the aim to attain certain ends. It is this 
purposeful behavior— viz., action— that is the subject matter of our 
^science. We cannot approach our subject if we disregard the mean- 
ing which acting man attaches to the situation, i.e., the given state of 
affairs, and to hk own behavior with regard to this situation. 

It is not appropriate for the physicist to search for final causes be- 
cause there is no indication that the events which are the subject mat- 
ter of physics are to be interpreted as the outcome of actions of a 
being, aiming at ends in a human way. Nor is it appropriate for the 
praxeologist to disregard the operation of the acting being’s volition 
and intention because they are undoubtedly given facts. If he were 
to disregard it, he would cease to study human action. Very often — 
Imt not always — the events concerned can be investigated both from 
the point of view of praxeologt' and from that of the natural sciences. 
But he who deals with the discharging of a firearm from the physical 
and chemical point of view is not a praxeologist. He neglects the ven’ 
problems which the science of purposeful human behavior aims to 
clarify. 

On the Serviceableness of Instincts 

The proof of the fact that only two avenues of approach are available 
for human research, causality or teleology, is provided by the problems 
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raised m reference to the sen iceablencss ot instincts There aie t\pes ot 
behavior which on the one hand cannot be thoroughl) interpreted with 
the causal methods of the natural sciences, but on the other hand cannot 
be considered as purposeful human action In order to grasp such behavior 
we are forced to resort to a makeshift We assign to it the character of a 
quasi-action, we speak of serviceable insnncts 

We observ e tw 0 things first the inherent tendency of a hv ing organism 
to respond to a snmulus according to a regular pattern, and second the 
favorable effects of this kind of behav lor for the strengthening or preserv a- 
tion of the organism's v ital forces If vv c w ere in a position to interpret 
such behavior as the outcome of purposeful aiming at certain ends, we 
w ould call It action and deal w ith it according to the teleological methods 
of praxeolog) But as we found no trace of a conscious mind behind this 
behavior, we suppose that an unknown factor — we call it iiirriwrr— w as 
instrumental We saj that the instinct dmects quasi-purposeful animal be 
havior and unconscious but nonetheless serviceable responses of human 
muscles and nerv es \ et, the mere fact that w c hv postatize the unexplained 
element of this behav lor as a force and call it instinct does not enlarge oui 
knowledge W e must nev er forget that this word mstinct is nothing but a 
landmark to indicate a point bey ond which w e are unable, up to the present 
at least, to carry our scientific scrutiny 

Biology has succeeded in discovermg a ‘natural,” le, inechamsuc, ex- 
planation for mans processes w Inch m earlier day s w ere attributed to the 
operation of instincts N onetheless mam others hav e remained w hich can 
not be mterpreted as mechanical or chemical responses to mechanical 01^ 
chemical stimuli \nimals displav attitudes vv Inch cannot be comprehended 
otherw ise than through the assumption tliat a directing factor w as opera- 
tive 

The aim of behaviorism to study human action from without with the 
methods of animal psy chologv is illusorv W far as animal behav lor goes 
bevond mere phy siological processes like breathing and metabolism, it tan 
onlv be mv estigated w ith the aid of the meaning-concepts dev eloped bv 
praxeology The behav lorist approaches the object of his investigations 
with the human notions of purpose and success He unwittinglv applies to 
the subject matter of his studies the human concepts of setv iceableness and 
perniciousness He deceives himself m excluding all verbal reference to 
consciousness and aiming at ends In fict his mind searches even where 
for ends and measures every attitude with the v ardstick of a garbled notion 
of serviceableness The science of human behavior — as far as it is not 
phvsiology — cannot abandon reference to meaning and purpose It cin- 
not learn any thing from animal psv chologv and the observ ation of the un- 
conscious reactions of newborn infants It is, on the contrarv , animal psv - 
chology and infant psychology w hich cinnot 1 enounce the aid afforded bv 
the science of human action Without praxeologicvl evtegones we would 
be at a loss to conceiv e and to understand the behav lor both of animals 
and of infants 
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The obiervation of the instmctne behavior of aninuK fills man with 
astonishment and laiscs questions which nobodv can answer satisfartoriK 
^ct the fact that animals and even plants react in a quasi-purposeful wav 
IS neither more nor less miraculous than that man thinks and acts, that m 
the inorganic universe those functional correspondences prevail which 
physics describes, and that in the organic universe biological processes 
occur All this is miraculous in the sense that it is an ultimate giv en for our 
seardiing mind 

Such an ultimate giv en is \v hat vv e call animal instinct Like the concepts 
of motion, force, life, and consciousness, the concept of instinct too is 
merelv a term to signifv an ultimate given To be suie, it neither “explains 
anv thing nor indicates a cause or an ulninate cause 

7 he Absolute hud 

In order to avoid anv possible mismterpi ctation of the praxeological 
categories it seems expedient to emphasize a truism 
Praxeologv , like the historical sciences of human action, deals with pur- 
poseful huiiai} action If it mentions ends, what it has in view is the ends 
at which acting men aim It it speaks of me^nivg, it refers to the meaning 
which acting men attach to their actions 
Praxeologv and lustorv ire manifestations of the human mind and as 
such are conditioned hv the intellectual abilities of mortal men Praxeologv 
and historv do not pietend to know anv thing about the intentions of an 
absolute and oh|ective mind, about in objective meaning inherent in the 
ourse of tv cuts and of historical ev olution, and ibout the plans w hith God 
oi Nature or \\ eltgeist 01 Manifest Destinv is trv mg to realize in directing 
the universe and human affairs Thev have nothing in common w ith w hat 
IS tailed philosophv of historv Thev do not, like the works of Hegel, 
Comte, Marx, and a host of other sinters, tlaim to reveal information 
about the true, objective, and absolute meaning of life and history 

Vegetative Man 

Some philosophies advise man to seek as the ultimate end of conduct the 
complete renunciation of am action Thev look upon life as an absolute 
evil full of pain, suffering, and anguish, and apodicticall^ denv that anv 
purposeful human effort tan render it tolerable Happiness tan be attained 
onl\ bv complete extinction of consciousness, v olition, and life. The onlv 
w av tow ard bliss and salv ation is to become perfectl) passive, indifferent, 
and inert like the plants The sovereign good is the abandonment of think- 
ing and acting 

Such IS the essence of the teachings of various Indian philosophies, 
especiallv of Buddhism, and of Schopenhauer Praxeologv does not com- 

9 I a vit est une cause prtinicrc qui nous cchappc coniine toutes les causes 
premieres et dont la science cxpcrinientale n a pas a se preoccuper “ Claude 
Bernard, la tneme experrmentale (Parjs, 1878), p 137 
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ment upon cheni. It is neutral with regard to all judgments of value and the 
choice of ultimate ends. Its task is not to approve or to disapprove, but 
only to establish facts. 

TTie subject matter of praxeology is human action. It is not concerned 
with human beings who have succeeded in suppressing altogether every- 
thing that characterizes man as man; will, desire, thought, and the striving 
after ends. It deals with acting man, not with man transformed into a plant 
and reduced to a merely vegetative existence. 



II. THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE SQENCES OF HUMAN ACTION 


I. Praxeology and History 

T herf are two main branches of the sciences of human action; 
praxeology and history. 

History is the collection and systematic arrangement of all data of 
experience concerning human action. It deals with the concrete con- 
tent of human action. It studies all human endeavors m their infinite 
multiplicity and variety and all individual actions with all their ac- 
cidental, special, and particular implications. It scrutinizes the ideas 
guiding acting men and the outcome of the actions performed. It 
embraces ever)’ aspect of human acthities. It is on the one hand 
general history and on the other hand the history of various nar- 
rower fields. There is the history of political and military action, of 
ideas and philosophy, of economic activities, of technology, of liter- 
'‘atiire, art, and science, of religion, of mores and customs, and of many 
other realms of human life. There is ethnology and anthropology, 
as far as they are not a part of biology, and there is psychology as 
far as it is neither physiology nor epistemology nor philosophs . 
There is linguistics as far as it is neither logic nor the physiology of 
speech.' 

The subject matter of all historical sciences is the past. They can- 
not teach us anything w hich would be valid for all human actions, 
that is, for the future too. The study of histor\ makes a man wise 

I tcononiic liistnr), dcscriptnc economics, and economic statistics are, of 
course, histors. The term so(,wh%y is used m two different meanings. Descrip- 
tn e sociolog) deals v ith those historical phenomena of human action which ate 
not 1 lew ed in descriptn e economics, it oserlaps to some extent the field claimed 
b) ethnology and anthropologj . General sociology, on the other hand, ap- 
proaches historical experience from a more nearly umveisal point of \iew than 
that of the other branches of history. History proper, for instance, deals ssith 
an indnidual town or with towns in a definite period or with an mdisidual 
people or with a certain geographical area Max Weber in his mam treatise 
(Wirtschuft mid (lesellschaft [Tubingen, 1922I, pp. tiy-doo) deals with the 
town in general, ic, with the whole historical experience concerning towns 
without ans limitation to historical periods, geographical areas, or mdisidual 
peoples, nations, races, and civilirationsr 
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and judicious. But it does not by itself provide any knowledge and 
skill which could be utilized for handling concrete tasks. 

The natural sciences too deal with past events. Every experience 
is an experience of something passed away; there is no experience of 
future happenings. But the experience to which the natural sciences 
owe all their success is the experience of the experiment in which 
the individual elements of change can be observed in isolation. The 
facts amassed in this way can be used for induction, a peculiar proce- 
dure of inference which has given pragmatic evidence of its ex- 
pediency, although its satisfactory epistemological characterization 
is still an unsolved problem. 

The experience with which the sciences of human action have 
to deal is always an experience of complex phenomena. No laboratory 
experiments can be performed with regard to human action. We are 
never in a position to observe the change in one element only, all 
other conditions of. the event being equal to a case in which the 
element concerned did not change. Historical experience as an ex- 
perience of complex phenomena does not provide us with facts in the 
sense in which the natural sciences employ this term to signify isolated 
events tested in experiments. The information conveyed by historical 
experience cannot be used as building material for the construction of 
theories and the prediction of future events. Every historical experi- 
ence is open to various interpretations, and is in fact interpreted in 
different ways. * 

The postulates of positivism and kindred schools of metaphysics are 
therefore illusory. It is impossible to reform the sciences of human 
action according to the pattern of physics and the other natural 
sciences. There is no means to establish an a posteriori theory of 
human conduct and social events. History can neither prove nor 
disprove any general statement in the manner in which the natural 
sciences accept or reject a hypothesis on the ground of laboratory 
experiments. Neither experimental verification nor experimental falsi- 
fication of a general proposition are possible in this field. 

Complex phenomena in the production of which various causal 
chains are interlaced cannot test any theory. Such phenomena, on 
the contrary, become intelligible only through an interpretation in 
terms of theories previously developed from other sourees. In the 
case of natural phenomena the interpretation of an event must not be 
at variance with the theories satisfactorily verified by experiments. In 
the case of historical events there is no such restriction. Commentators 
would be free to resort to quite arbitrary explanations. Where there 
is something to explain, the humap mind has never been at a loss to 
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invent ad hoc some imaginary theories, lacking any logical justifica- 
tion. 

A limitation similar to that which the experimentally tested theories 
enjoin upon the attempts to interpret and elucidate individual physi- 
cal, chemical, and physiological events is provided by praxeology in 
the field of human history. Praxeology is a theoretical and systematic, 
not a historical, science. Its scope is human action as such, irrespective 
of all environmental, accidental, and individual circumstances of the 
concrete acts. Its cognition is purely formal and general without 
reference to the material content and the particular features of the 
actual case. It aims at knowledge valid for all instances in which the 
conditions exactly correspond to those implied in its assumptions and 
inferences. Its statements and propositions are not derived from ex- 
perience. They are, like those of logic and mathematics, a priori. 
They are not subject to verification or falsification on the ground of 
experience and facts. They are both logically and temporally anteced- 
ent to any comprehension of historical facts. They are a necessary 
requirement of any intellectual grasp of historical events. Without 
them we should not be able to see in the course of events anything else 
than kaleidoscopic change and chaotic muddle. 

2. The Formal and Aprioristic Character of Praxeology 

A fashionable tendency in contemporary philosophy is to deny 
the existence of any a priori knowledge. All human knowledge, it is 
contended, is derived from experience. This attitude can easily be 
understood as an excessive reaction against the extravagances of 
theology and a spurious philosophy of history and of nature. Meta- 
physicians were eager to discover by intuition moral precepts, the 
meaning of historical eyolution, the properties of .soul and matter, 
and the laws governing physical, chemical, and physiological events. 
Their volatile speculations manifested a blithe disregard for matter- 
of-fact knowledge. They were convinced that, without reference 
to experience, reason could explain all things and answer all questions. 

The modern natural sciences owe their success to the method of 
observation and experiment. There is no doubt that empiricism and 
praematism are right as far as they merely describe the procedures 
of the natural sciences. But it is no less certain that they arc entirely 
u rung in their endeavors to reject any kind of a priori knowledge and 
to characterize logic, mathematics, and praxeology as empirical and 
experimental disciplines. 

With regard to praxeology the arrors of the philosophers are due 
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to their complete ignorance of economics “ and very often to their 
shockingly insufficient knowledge of history. In the eyes of the 
philosopher the treatment of philosophical issues is a sublime and 
noble vocation which must not be put upon the low level of other 
gainful employments. The professor resents the fact that he derives 
an income from philosophizing; he is offended by the thought that 
he earns money like the artisan and the farm hand. Monetary matters 
are mean things, and the philosopher investigating the eminent prob- 
lems of truth and absolute eternal values should not soil his mind by 
paying attention to them. No line of any contemporary philosopher 
discloses the least familiarity with even the most elementary problems 
of economics. 

The problem of whether there are or whether there are not a 
priori elements of thought — i.e., necessary and ineluctable intellectual 
conditions of thinking, anterior to any actual instance of conception 
and experience — must not be confused with the genetic problem of 
how man acquired his characteristicallv human mental ahilitt'. .Man 
is descended from nonhuman ancestors w ho lacked this ability. These 
ancestors were endowed with some potentiality w hich in the course 
of ages of evolution converted them into reasonable beings. This 
transformation was achieved by the influence of a changing cosmic 
envirtmment operating upon succeeding generations. Hence the 
empiricist concludes that the fundamental principles of reasoning are 
an outcome of experience and represent an adaptation of man to rhf 
conditions of his environment. 

This idea leads, when consistently follow ed, to the further con- 
clusion that there were betw een our prehuman ancestors and homo 
sapiens various intermediate stages. There were beings which, al- 
though not vet equipped with the human facultv of reason, w ere en- 
dowed with some rudimentary elements of ratiocination. Theirs was 
not yet a logical mind, but a prelogical (or rather imperfectly logical) 
mind. Their desultory and defective logical functions evolved step 
by step from the prelogical state tow ard the logical .state. Rea.son, In- 
tellect, and logic are historical phenomena. There is a history of logic 
as there is a history of technologv- Nothing suggests that logic as we 

2. llardlv any philosopher had a more universal familiarity with various 
branches of contemporary knowledge than Bergson. Yet a casual remark in his 
last great book clearly proves that Bergson was completely ignorant of the 
fundamental theorem of the modern theory of value and exchange. Speaking of 
exchange he remarks “Ton nc peut Ic pratitjuer sans s’etre demande si les luux 
objets echanges sont bien de meme vdeur, e'est-a-dire echangeables centre un 
meme troisieme.” (Les Deux Sources de la morale et de la religion [Paris, 1932I, 
p. 68.) 
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kninv It li the last and final stage of intellectual evoluDon. Human 
logic IS a historical phase between prehuman nonlogic on the one 
hand and superhuman logic on the other hand. Reason and mind, the 
human beings’ most ethcacious equipment in their struggle for sur- 
1 1\ al, are emoedded in the contmuous flow of zoological events. They 
arc neither eternal nor unchangeable. They ate transitory. 

Furthermore, there is no doubt that every human being repeats in 
his personal evolution not only the physiological metamorphosis from 
a simple cell into a highly comphcated mammal organism but no less 
the spiritual metamorphosis from a purely vegetative and animal ex- 
istence mto a reasonable mind. This transformation is not completed 
m the prenatal life of the embiyo, but only later when the newborn 
child step by step awakens to human consciousness. Thus every man 
in his early youth, startmg from the depths of darkness, proceeds 
through various states of the nund’s logical structure. 

Then there is the case of the ammals. We are fully aw are of the 
unbridgeable gulf separatmg our reason from the reactive processes 
of their brains and nerves. But at the same time we divine that forces 
are desperately strugghng m them tow ard the light of comprehension. 
They are like prisoners anxious to break out from the doom of eternal 
darkness and inescapable automatism. We feel with them because 
we ourselves are in a similar position: pressing in vain against the 
Jimitation of our intellectual apparatus, striving unavaihngly after 
unattainable perfect cognition. 

But the problem of the a priori is of a different character. It docs 
not deal with the problem of how consciousness and reason have 
emerged. It refers to the essential and necessary character of the 
logical structure of the human mind. 

The fundamental logical relations are not subject to proof or dis- 
proof. Every attempt to prove them must presuppose their validity. 
It IS impossible to explain them to a being who would not possess them 
on his ow n account. Effons to define them according to the rules of 
definition must fail. They are primaiy^ propositions antecedent to 
any nominal or real definition. They are ultimate unanalyzable 
categories. The human mind is utterly incapable of imagining logical 
categories at variance w ith them. No matter how they may appear to 
superhuman beings, they are for man inescapable and absolutely neces- 
sary They are the indispensable prerequisite of perception, apper- 
Lcption, and experience. 

They are no less an indispensable prerequisite of memory. There 
is a tendency in the natural sciences to describe memory as an instance 
of a more general phenomenon. Every living organism conserves 
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the effects of earlier stimulation, and the present state of inorganic 
matter is shaped by the effects of all the influences to which it was 
exposed in the past. The present state of the universe is the product 
of its past. We may, therefore, in a loose metaphorical sense, say 
that the geological structure of our globe conserves the memory of 
all earlier cosmic changes, and that a man’s body is the sedimentation 
of his ancestors’ and his own destinies and vicissitudes. But meiqory 
is something entirely different from the fact of the structural unity 
and continuity of cosmic evolution. It is a phenomenon of conscious- 
' ness and as such conditioned by the logical a priori. Psychologists have 
been puzzled by the fact that man does not remember anything from 
the time of his existence as an embryo and as a suckling. Freud tried 
to explain this absence of recollection as brought about bv subcon- 
scious suppression of undesired reminiscences. The truth is that there 
is nothing to be remembered of unconscious states. Animal automa- 
tism and unconscious response to physiological stimulations are 
neither for embryos and sucklings nor for adults material for re- 
membrance. Only conscious states can be remembered. 

The human mind is not a tabula rasa on which the external events 
write their own history. It is equipped with a set of tools for grasping 
realit)'. Man acquired these tools, i.e., the logical structure of his 
mind, in the course of his evolution from an amoeba to his present 
state. But these tools are losically prior to any experience. ^ 

Man is not only an animal totally subject to the stimuli unavoidably 
determining the circumstances of his life. He is also an acting being. 
And the category of action is logically antecedent to any concrete 
act. 

The fact that man does not have the creative power to imagine 
categories at variance with the fundamental logical relations and with 
the principles of causality and teleology enjoins upon us what may be 
called methodological apriorism. 

Everybody in his daily behavior again and again bears witness to the 
immutability and universality of the categories of thought and action. 
He who addresses his fellow men, who wants to inform and convince 
them, who asks questions and answers other people's questions, can 
proceed in this way only because he can appeal to something common 
to all men — namely, the logical structure of human reason. The idea 
that A could at the same time be non-A or that to prefer AtoB could 
at the same time be to prefer B to /4 is simply inconceivable and ab- 
surd to a human mind. We are not in the position to comprehend any 
kind of prelogical or mctalogical thinking. We cannot think of a 
world u'ithout causalitt' and teleology. 
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It does not matter for man whether or not beyond the sphere ac- 
oessible to the human mind there are other spheres in which there 
is something categorially different from human thinking and acting. 
Xo knowledge from such spheres penetrates to the human mind. It 
is idle to ask whether things-in-themselves are different from what 
they appear to us, and whether there ate worlds which we cannot 
divine and ideas which we cannot comprehend. These are problems 
be\ ()nd the scope of human cognition. Human knowledge is condi- 
tioned by the structure of the human mind. If it chooses human action 
as the subject matter of its inquiries, it cannot mean anything else than 
the categories of action which are proper to the human mind and are 
its projection into the external world of becoming and change. All 
the theorems of praxeologv refer only to these categories of action 
and are valid only in the orbit of their operation. They do not pre- 
tend to convey any information about never dreamed of and iin- 
iniatrinahle worlds and relations. 

Thus praxeologv is human in a double sense. It is human becau.se 
it claims for its theorems, within the sphere preci.selv defined in the 
underlying assumptions, universal validity for all human action. It 
is human moreover because it deals only with human action and 
does not aspire to know about nonhuman— uhether subhuman or 
superhuman — action. 

The Alleged Logical Heterogetieity of Prhmtive Man 

Ir is a general fallacy to believe that the writings of Lucien Levy-Bruhl 
give support to the doctrine that the logical structure of mind of primitive 
man was and is categorially different from that of civilized man. On the 
contrary, what T.ivy-Bruhl, on the basis of a careful scrutiny of the entire 
ethnological material available, reports about the mental functions of primi- 
tive man proves clearly that the fundamental logical relations and the 
categories of thought and action play in the intellectual activities of sav- 
ages the .same role they play in our own life. The content of primitive man's 
thoughts differs from the content of out thoughts, but the formal and 
logical structure is common to both. 

It is true that Levy-Bruhl himself maintains that the mentality of primi- 
tive peoples is cs.s€ntially “mystic and prelogical” in character; primitive 
man's collective representations are regulated by the “law of participation ’ 
and are consequently indifferent to die law of contradiction. However, 
Levy-Bruhl’s distinction between prelogical and logical thinking refers to 
the content and not to the form and cacegorial structure of thinking. For 
he declares that also aitiong peoples like ourselves ideas and relations be- 
tween ideas governed by rhe “law of participation" exist, more or less in- 
dependently, more nr less impaired, hut yet ineradicable, side by side, with 
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those subject to the law of reasoning. “The prelogical and the itn stic are 
co-existent with the logical." ’ 

Levy-Bruhl relegates the essential teachings of Christianity to the realm 
of the prelogical mind.-' Now, many objections can possibly be raised and 
have been raised against the Chrestian doctrines and their interpretation by 
theology. But nobody ever ventured to contend that the Christian fathers 
and philosophers — among them St. Augustine and St. Thomas — had minds 
whose logical structure was categorially different from that of oufeon- 
temporaries. The dispute between a man who believes in miracles and 
another who does not refers to the content of thought, not to its logical 
form. A man who tries to demonstrate the possibilitv and reality of 
miracles may err. But to unmask his error is — as the brilliant essays of 
Hume and Mill show — certainlv no less logicallv intricate than to explode 
any philosophical or economic fallacy. 

Explorers and missionaries report that in Africa and Polynesia primitive 
man stops short at his earliest perception of things and never reasons if he 
can in any way avoid it." European and American educators sometimes 
report the same of their students. With regard to the .\lossi on the Niger 
Ldvy-Bruhl quotes a missionary’s observation: “Conversation with them 
turns only upon women, food, and (in the rainy season) the crops." ® What 
other subjects did many contemporaries and neighbors of Newton, Kant, 
and Livy-Bruhl prefer? 

The conclusion to be drawn from Levy-Bruhl’s studies is best expressed 
in his own words; “The primitive mind, like our own, is anxious to find 
the reasons for what happens, but it does not seek these in the same direc^ 
tion as we do.” ' 

A peasant eager to get a rich crop may — according to the content of his 
ideas — choose various methods. He may perform some magical rites, he 
mav embark upon a pilgrimage, he may offer a candle to the image of his 
patron saint, or he mav employ more and better fertilizer. But whatever 
he does, it is alwavs action, i.e., the emplos ment of means for the attain- 
ment of ends. .Magic is in a broader sense a variety' of technology. Exor- 
cism is a deliberate purposeful action based on a w orld view which most 
of our contemporaries condemn as superstitious and therefore as inap- 
propriate. But the concept of action docs not imply that the action is 
guided bv a correct theory and a technology promising success and that 
it attains the end aimed at. It only implies that the performer of the action 
believes that the means applied will produce the desired effect. 

No facts provided by ethnology or history' contradict the assertion that 


3. Levy-Bruhl, ffoti- Natives Think, trails, by L. A. Qare (New York, 1932), 
p. 386. 



pp. 27-29. 
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the logical structure of mind is uniform with all men of all races, ages, and 
countries.’ 


3 . The A Pnon and Reahty 

Apnoristic reasoning is purely conceptual and deductive. It can- 
not produce anything else but tautologies and analytic judgments. All 
Its itnphcations are logically derived from the premises and were al- 
ready contained in them. Hence, according to a popular objection, 
It cannot add anything to our knowledge. 

All geometrical theorems are already implied in the axioms. 1 he 
concept of a rectangular triangle already implies the theoiem of Py- 
thagoras. This theorem is a tautology, its deduction results in an 
analytic judgment. Nonetheless nobody w ould contend that geometry 
in general and the theorem of Pythagoras in particular do not enlarge 
our knowledge. Cognition from purely deductive reasoning is also 
creative and opens for our mind access to prev lously barred spheres 
The sigmficant task of apnoristic reasoning is on the one hand to bung 
into relief all that is imphed in the categories, concepts, and premises 
and, on the other hand, to show what they do not imply. It is its 
vocation to render manifest and obvious what was hidden and un- 
known before.’ 

In the concept of money all the theorems ot monetary theoiy are 
^already implied The quantity theory does not add to our knowledge 
anything which is not virtually contained in the concept of money. 
It transforms, develops, and unfolds, it only analyzes and is therefore 
tautological like the theorem of Pythagoras in relation to the con- 
cept of the rectangular triangle. However, nobody would deny the 
cognitive value of the quantity theory. To a mind not enlightened 
by economic reasoning it remains unknown. A long line of abortive 
attempts to solve the problems concerned show s that it w as certainly 
not easy to attain the present state of knowledge. 

It IS not a deficiency of the system of apnoristic science that it does 
not convey to us the full cognition of reality' Its concepts and 
theorems are mental tools operang the approach to a complete grasp 
of reality, they are, to be sure, not in themselves already the totality 
of factual knowledge about all things Theory and the comprehension 
of living and changmg reality are not in opposition to one anothei 

8 Cf the brilliant statements of Ernst Cassirer, Philosophic der synibollschen 
Foniien (Berlin, 1923), II, 78 

9 Science, sav s Mcv erson, is 1 acre par Icquel nous ramenons a I identique ce 
qm nous a, tout d’ahord, paru n'ctre pas tel" (De I'Explication dans les sciences 
IParis, 1927], p 154) Cf also Morris R Cohen, A Preface to Logic (New York, 
1944), pp 11-14 
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Without theory, the general aprioristic science of human action, there 
is no comprehension of the reality of human action. 

The relation between reason and experience has long been one of 
the fundamental philosophical problems. Like all other problems of 
the critique of knowledge, philosophers have approached it only with 
reference to the natural sciences. They have ignored the sciences of 
human action. Their contributions has c been useless for praxeolo^y. 

It is customary in the treatment of the epistemological problems of 
economics to adopt one of the solutions suggested for the natural 
•sciences. Some authors recommend Poincares conventionalism.'" 
They regard the premises of economic reasoning as a matter of 
linguistic or postulational convention.” Others prefer to acquiesce in 
ideas advanced by Einstein. Einstein raises the question: “How can 
mathematics, a product of human reason that does not depend on any 
experience, so exquisitely fit the objects of reality' Is human reason 
able to discoyer, unaided by experience, through pure reasoning the 
features of real things-” And his answer is “As far as the theorems 
of mathematics refer to reality, they are not certain, and as far as they 
arc certain, they do not refer to realitt-.” ” 

How ever, the sciences of human .iction differ radicalK from the nat- 
ural sciences. All authors eager to construct an epistemological system 
of the sciences of human action according to the pattern of the natural 
'•cicnces err lamentably. 

The real thing which is the sub|ett matter of praxcologt , human* 
action, stems from the same source as human reasoning. Action and 
reason are congeneric and homogeneous; they may even be called 
two different aspects of the same thing. That rea^nn has the power 
to make clear through pure ratiocination the essential features of 
action IS a consequence of the fact that action is an offshoot of reason. 
The theorems attained by correct piaxcolonical reasoning are not 
only perfectly certain and incontesuble, like the correct mathematical 
theorems. They refer, moreover with the full rigidity of their 
apodictic certainty and incontestability to the reality of action as 
it appears in life and bistort . Praxcologt com ct s exact and precise 
knowledge of real things. 

The starting point of praxcologt is not a choice of axioms and a 
decision about methods of procedure, but reflection about the essence 
of action. There is no action in w hich the praxeological categories 

10. Henri Poincare, Ln Saeiice ct fhMpothiie (P.ins, 1918), p 69 

1 1. Felix Kaufmann, Mcthodoloi^y of the Social Siieinw (London, 1944), 
pp. 46-47. 

1:. Albert Einstein, Geontetne imd Eifahnme, (Berlin, 192;), p 3 
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do not appear fully and perfectlj There is no mode of action think- 
able in uhich means and ends or costs and proceeds cannot be clearly 
distinguished and precisely separated There is nothing vhich only 
approximately or incompletely fits the economic categoiv of an 
exchange There are only exchange and nonexchange, and s\ ith re 
gaid to an> exchange all the general theorems concerning exchanges 
aic valid in their full ngiditv and with all then implications There 
are no transitions from exchange to nonexchange or from direct 
exchange to indirect exchange No experience can ever be had which 
w ould contradict these statements 

Such an experience w ould be impossible m the first place foi the 
leason that all experience concerning human action is conditioned by 
the praxeolngical categories and becomes possible onlv through their 
application If we had not m out mind the schemes provided bx praxe- 
ological reasoning, we should nevci be in i position to discern and to 
giaspanv action We w ould perceiv e motions, hut neithei biivingnoi 
selling, nor prices, wage rates, interest rates, and so on It is onlv 
through the urili/ation of the piaxeologicil scheme that wc become 
able to have an experience concerning an act of bin mg and selling, 
hut then independently of the fact of w hethci or not our senses con- 
comitantK perceive any motions of men and of nonhuman elements 
of the external vv orld Unaided bv praxeological know ledge w c vv ould 
never learn an\ thing about media of exchange If we approach coins 
‘’without such preexisting knowledge, wc would sec m them only 
round plates of metal, nothing more Experience concerning money 
lequiics familiaritv with the piaxeological category mednmt of ex- 
( hange 

T xpciience concerning human action diffcis fiom that concerning 
natural phenomena in that it reipiircs and presupposes praxeological 
know ledge This is why the methods of the natural sciences are in- 
appropiiate for the studv of praxcologv economics, and history 

In asserting the a prion chanctci of piixcologv vv c are not drafting 
1 plan for a future new science different finm the traditional sciences 
of human action We do not maintain that the theoretical science of 
human action should be aprioristic, but that it is and always has been 
so r V er\ attempt to reflect upon the problems laised bv human action 
IS necessarily bound to aprioristic reasoning It does not make anv 
difference in this regard whether the men discussing a problem aic 
theorists aiming at pure knowledge onlv oi statesmen, politicians, 
and legular citizens eager to comprehend occurring changes and to 
discov Cl w hat kind of public policy oi private conduct vv ould best 
suit their ow n interests People may begin arguing about the signif- 
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icance of an) ooncictc expciience, the debate inetitablj nuns away 
from the accidental and entuonmcntal features of the e\ent con- 
cerned to an analysis of fundamental principles, and iiiipeiceptibly 
abandons any reference to the factual happenings w hich e\ oked the 
argument 1 he history of the natural suenccs is a record of theories 
and h) potheses discarded because the\ ere disproved by experience. 
Remember for instance the fallacies of oldei mechanics disprc^ved 
by Galileo or the fate of the phlogiston theory No such case is 
lecorded by the histoiy of economics J he champions of logically 
•incompatible theories claim the same etents as the pioof that their 
point of view has been tested by expeiience Ihe truth is that the 
expeiience of a complex phenomenon — ind theie is no othei expe- 
iience in the lealm of human action — tan always be inteipreted on 
the ground of various antithetic theoiies Whether the interpieta- 
tion IS considered satisfactory or unsatisfactoiy depends on the ap- 
preciation of the theories in question established befoiehand on the 
ground of aprioristic reasomng ’ 

Historx cannot teach us any geneiil tiilt, piintiple, 01 law 1 here 
IS no means to absuact from a histoiical expeiience i postcrioii any 
theories 01 theorems conteming huiinn conduct and policies Ihe 
data of histoiy would be nothing but a clumsy accumulation of dis- 
connected occurrences, a heap of confusion, if they could not be 
claiihed, aiiangcd, and inteipietcd by systematic piaxeological^ 
know ledge 
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Piaxcology deals with the ictions of indnidiiil men It is only in 
the fuither course of its inquiiies tint cognition of human coopeia- 
tion IS attained and social action is ticitcd as i special case of the mine 
Unix Cl sal category of human action is such 

1 his methodological indix iduabsiii Ins been xeliemcntly attacked 
by xaiious metaphysical schools and dispiiagcd is 1 nomiinlistic fal- 
lacy 1 he notion of an indix idual, say the ciitics, is in empty abstrac- 
tion Real man is necessarily alw ay s i menibci of 1 social w hole It is 
exen impossible to imagine the existence of a iinn sepn ited fiom the 
lest of mankind and not connected with society Man as man is the 
pi oduct of a social evolution His most eminent featui e, leason, could 
only emerge within the framexxoik of sociil mutuality I heie is no 
thinking which does not depend on the concepts ind notions of 
1} Cf F P Chevney, Lmv m History md Other Essays (New York, 1927), 
P ^7 
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language. But speech is nianifcstly a social phenonienoii. Alan is al- 
ways the member of a collective. As the whole is both logically and 
temporally prior to its parts or members, the study of the individual 
is posterior to the study of society. The only adequate method for the 
scientific treatment of human problems is the method of universalism 
or collectivism. 

Ij'ow the controversy whether the whole or its parts arc logically 
prior is vain. Logically the notions of a whole and its parts are cor- 
relative. As logical concepts they arc both apart from time. 

Xo less inappropriate with regard to our problem is the reference’ 
to the antagomsm of reahsm and nominalism, both these terms being 
understood in the meaning which medieval scholasticism attached to 
them. It is uncontested that in the sphere of human action social en- 
tities have real existence. Nobody ventmes to deny that nations, state.s, 
municipalities, parties, religious communities, are real factors deter- 
mining the course of human events. Methodological individualism, 
far from contesting the significance of such collective wholes, con- 
siders it as one of its main tasks to describe and to analyze their be- 
coming and their disappearing, their changing structures, and their 
operation. And it chooses the only method fitted to solve this problem 
satisfactorily. 

First we must realize that all actions are performed by individuals. 

collective operates always through the intermediary of one or 
several individuals whose actions are related to the collective as the 
secondary source. It is the meaning which the acting individuals and 
all those who are touched by their action attribute to an action, that 
determines its character. It is the meaning that marks one action as the 
action of an individual and another action as the action of the state or 
of the municipality. The hangman, not the state, e.xecutes a criminal. 
It is the meaning of those concerned that discerns in the hangman’s 
action an action of the state. A group of armed men occupies a place. 
It is the meaning of those concerned which imputes this occupation 
not to the officers and soldiers on the spot, but to their nation. If we 
scrutinize the meaning of the various actions performed by individuals 
we must necessarily learn everything about the actions of collective 
wholes. For a social collective has no existence and reality outside of 
the individual members’ actions. The life of a collective is lived in the 
actions of the individuals constituting its body. There is no social 
collective conceivable which is not operative in the actions of some 
individuals. The reality of a social integer consists in its directing and 
releasing definite actions on the part of individuals. Thus the way to 
a cognition of collective wholes is through an analysis of the in- 
dividuals’ actions. 
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As a thinking and acting being man emerges from his prehuman 
existence already as a social being. The evolution of reason, language, 
and cooperation is the outcome of the same process; they were in- 
■separably and necessarily linked together. But this process took place 
in individuals. It consisted in changes in the behavior of individuals. 
There is no other substance in which it occurred than the individuals. 
There is no substratum of society other than the actions of individt^s. 

That there are nations, states, and churches, that there is social 
cooperation under the division of labor, becomes discernible only in 
the actions of certain individuals. Nobody ever perceived a nation 
without perceiving its members. In this sense one may say that a so- 
cial collective comes into being through the actions of individuals. 
That does not mean that the individual is temporally antecedent. It 
merely means that definite actions of individuals constitute the col- 
lective. 

There is no need to argue whether a collective is the sum resulting 
from the addition of its elements or more, whether it is a being sui 
generis, and whether it is reasonable or not to speak of its will, plans, 
aims, and actions and to attribute to it a distinct "soul." Such pedantic 
talk is idle. A collective whole is a prticular aspect of the actions of 
various individuals and as such a real thing determining the course of 
events, 

It is illusory to believe that it is possible to visualize collective 
wholes. They ate never visible; their cognition is always the outcome ' 
of the understanding of the meaning which acting men attribute to 
their acts. We can see a crowd, i.e., a multitude of people. Whether 
this crowd is a mere gathering or a mass (in the sense in which this 
term is used in contemporary psychology) or an organized bodv or 
anv other kind of social entity is a (]ue.stion which can only be an- 
swered bv understanding the meaning which they themselves attach 
to their presence. And this meaning is always the meaning of individ- 
uals. Not our senses, but understanding, a mental process, makes us 
recognize social entities. 

Those who want to start the study of human action from the col- 
lective units encounter an insurmountable obstacle in the fact that 
an individual at the same time can belong and — w'ith the exception 
of the most primitive tribesmen — reallv belongs to various collective 
entities. The problems raised by the multiplicity of coexisting social 
units and their mutual antagonisms can be solved only by methodolog- 
ical individualism.” 

14. See below, pp. 145-153, the critique of the collectivist theory of society. 
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I and We 

1 he Eqo is the unitv of the acting being It is unquestionahls gi\ en anil 
cannot be dissohed or conjured aw as b\ ms reisoning or quibbling 

The We is alsi as s the result of a suinniing up si hich puts together rsi o 
or more Egoi If soinebods sass /, no further questioning is neccssars in 
order to establish the meaning The same is valid with regard to the 7 hoii 
and, provided the person in viess is prccisels indicated, with rtgird to the 
He But if a man sav s If’e, further information is needed to denote vv ho the 
Egos are who are comprised in this We It is alvvavs single individuils who 
sav H-'e, even if thev saj it in chorus, it set remains an uttciancc of single 
individuals 

The We cannot act otherwise than eich of them acting on his own be 
half rhev can either all act together in accord, or one of them mis act 
for them all In the latter case the cooper ition of the others consists in 
their bringing about the situation w hich makes one m in s ictioii cffectii c 
for them too Onlv in this sense docs the officer of i social entitv act foi 
the whole the individual members of the collective bodv cither ciiisc oi 
allow a single man’s action to concern them too 

1 he endeav ors of psv chologs to dissolve the hgo and to imm isk it as an 
illusion are idle The praxeological tgo is besond mv doubts So nutter 
sv hat a man w as and sv hat he mas become htcr mtheverv ict of choosing 
and acting he is an Ego 

hrom the pluralis logicus (and from the mcrclv ceremonial pliii ills 
majestaticus) we must distinguish the plunlis gloriosus If i ( anidiin who 
nev er tried skating sas s, “We are the ss orld s foremost ice hockev plav ers, 
or if an Italian boor proudls contends c arc the w orld s most emmeiii 
painters,” nobods is fooled But with reference lo political md economii 
problems the plunlis gloriosus evolves into the plunlis iniperialis iiui is 
such plavs a signihcmt role in paving the wav for the acceptance of 
doctrines determining international economic policies 


s 1 he Principle of Methodologic il Sinunlai ism 

No less than fiom the action of in indiv idiiil pi.i\eolog\ liegiiis its 
investigations fiom the individual iction It docs not deal m vague 
terms with human action m general, but with concrete action which 
1 clehnite man has perfoimed at a definite date and at a definite place 
But. of course, it docs not concern itself with the accidental and 
cnsiionmental features of this action and with what distinguishes it 
from all other actions, but only with what is necessarv and unis ei sal 
111 Its performance. 

1 he philosophy of unis'ersalism has from time immemorial blocked 
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access to a satisfactory grasp of praxeological problems, and contem- 
porary universalists are utterly incapable of finding an approach to 
them. Universalism, collectivism, and conceptual realism see only 
wholes and universals. They speculate about mankind, nations, states, 
classes, about virtue and vice, right and wrong, about entire classes 
of wants and of commodities. They ask, for instance: Why is “the” 
value of “gold" higher than that of “iron”.' Thus they never find 
solutions, but antinomies and paradoxes only. The best-known in- 
stance is the value-paradox which frustrated even the work of the 
classical economists. 

Praxeology asks: What happens in acting? What does it mean to 
say that an individual then and there, today and here, at any time and 
at any place, acts? What results if he chooses one thing and rejects 
another? 

The act of choosing is always a decision among various opportuni- 
ties open to the choosing individual. Man never chooses between 
virtue and vice, but only between two modes of action which w e call 
from an adopted point of view virtuous or vicious. A man never 
chooses between “gold” and “iron” in general, but always only be- 
tween a definite quantity of gold and a definite quantity of iron, 
livery single action is strictly limited in its immediate consequences. 
If we want to reach correct conclusions, we must first of all look at 
these limitations. 

Human life is an unceasing sequence of single actions. But the single 
action is by no means isolated. It is a link in a chain of actions which 
together form an action on a higher level aiming at a more distant 
end. Every action has two aspects. It is on the one hand a partial action 
in the framework of a further-stretching action, the performance of 
a fraction of the aims set by a more far-reaching action. It is on the 
other hand itself a whole wdth regard to the actions aimed at by the 
performance of its own parts. 

It depends upon the scope of the project on which acting man 
is intent at the instant whether the more far-reaching action or a 
partial action directed to a more immediate end only is thrown into 
relief. There is no need for praxeology to raise questions of the tv’pe 
of tho.se raised by Gestaltpsychologie. The road to the performance 
of great things must always lead through the performance of partial 
tasks. A cathedral is something other than a heap of stones joined to- 
gether. But the only procedure for constructing a cathedral is to lay 
one stone upon another. For the architect the whole project is the 
main thing. For the mason it is the single wall, and for the bricklayer 
the single stones. What counts foi» pra.xeology i.s the fact that the 
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only method to achieve greater tasks is to build from the foundations 
step by step, part by part. 

6. The Individual and Changing Features of 
Human Action 

The content of human action, i.e., the ends aimed at and the means 
chosen and applied for the attainment of these ends, is determined 
by the personal qualities of every acting man. Individual man is the 
product of a long line of zoological evolution which has shaped his 
physiological inheritance. He is born the offspring and the heir of his 
ancestors, and the precipitate and sediment of all that his forefathers 
experienced are his biological patrimony. When he is born, he does 
not enter the world in general as such, but a definite environment. 
The innate and inherited biological qualities and all that life has 
worked upon him make a man what he is at any instant of his pilgrim- 
age. TTiey are his fate and destiny. His will is not “free" in the 
metaphysical sease of this term. It is determined by his background 
and all the influences to which he himself and his ancestors were ex- 
posed. 

Inheritance and environment direct a man’s actions. They suggest 
to him both the ends and the means. He lives not simply as man in 
ibsmcto; he lives as a son of his family, his race, his people, and his 
age; as a citizen of his country; as a member of a definite social group; 
as a practitioner of a certain vocation; as a follower of definite reli- 
gious, metaphysical, philosophical, and political ideas; as a partisan in 
manv feuds and controversies. He does not himself create his ideas 
and standards of value; he borrows them from other people. His 
ideology is what his environment enjoins upon him. Only very few 
men have the gift of thinking new and original ideas and of changing 
the traditional body of creeds and doctrines. 

Common man does not speculate about the great problems. With 
regard to them he relies upon other people’s authority, he behaves 
as “every decent fellow must behave,” he is like a sheep in the herd. 
It is precisely this intellectual inenia that characterizes a man as a 
common man. Vet the common man does choose. He chooses to adopt 
traditional patterns or patterns adopted by other people because he is 
convinced that this procedure is best fitted to achieve his own wel- 
fare. And he is ready to change his ideology and consequently his 
mode of action whenever he becomes convinced that this would 
better serve his own interests. 

Most of a man’s daily behavior is simple routine. He performs 
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certain acts without paying special attention to them. He does many 
things because he was trained in his childhood to do them, because 
other people behave in the same way, and because it is customary 
in his environment. He acquires habits, he develops automatic re- 
actions. But he indulges in these habits only because he welcomes 
their effects. As soon as he discovers that the pursuit of the habitual 
way may hinder the attainment of ends considered as more desirable, 
he changes his attitude. A man brought up in an area in which the 
water is clean acquires the habit of heedlessly drinking, washing, 
'and bathing. When he moves to a place in which the water is polluted 
by morbific germs, he will devote the most careful attention to proce- 
dures about which he never bothered before. He will watch himself 
permanently in order not to hurt himself by indulging unthinkingly 
in his traditional routine and his automatic reactions. The fact that 
an action is in the regular course of affairs performed spontaneously, 
as it were, does not mean that it is not due to a conscious volition and 
to a deliberate choice. Indulgence in a routine which possibly could 
be changed is action. 

Praxeology is not concerned with the changing content of acting, 
but with its pure form and its categorial structure. The study of the 
accidental and environmental features of human action is the task of 
history. 

7. The Scope and the Specific Method of History 

The study of all the data of c.xpcricncc concerning human action 
is the scope of history. The historian collects and critically sifts all 
available documents. On the ground of this evidence he approaches 
his genuine task. 

It has been asserted that the task of history is to show how events 
actually happened, without imposing presuppositions and values 
(ivertfrei, i.e., neutral with regard to all value judgments). The 
historian’s report should be a faithful image of the past, an intellectual 
photograph, as it were, giving a complete and unbiased description of 
all facts. It should reproduce before our intellectual eye the past with 
all its features. 

Now, a real reproduction of the past would require a duplication 
not humanlv possible. Historv is not an intellectual reproduction, but 
a condensed representation of the p.ast in conceptual terms. The 
historian does not simply let the events speak for thcm.selves. He ar- 
ranges them from the aspect of the ideas underlying the formation of 
the general notions he uses in their presentation. He docs not report 
facts as they happened, but only rdmant facts. He docs not approach 
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the documents without presupposmons, but equipped with the whole 
apparatus of his age’s scientific knowledge, that is, with all the teach- 
ings of contemporary logic, mathematics, praxeology, and natural 
science. 

It IS obtious that the historian must not be biased by any prejudices 
and party tenets Those writers who consider historical events as an 
arsenal of weapons for the conduct of their party feuds are not 
historians but propagandists and apologists They are not eager to 
icquire knowledge but to justify the program of then parties They 
are fighting for the dogmas of a metaphy sical, leligious, national, piA 
lineal, or social doctrine They usurp the name of history foi then 
writings as a blind in ordei to deceive the credulous A historian 
must first of all aim at cognition. He must fiee himself from any 
partiality He must in this sense be neutral w irh regard to any v alut 
judgments. 

This postulate of U'eitfieiheit tan easily be satisfied in the field 
of the apiionstit science — logit, mathematics, and praxeology — and 
in the field of the experimental natural sciences It is logically not 
difficult to diaw a sharp line between a scientific, unbiased treat- 
ment of these disciplmes and a tieatment distorted by superstition, 
preconceived ideas, and passion It is much more difficult to comply 
with the requirement of valuational neutrality in histoiy For the 
subject matter of history, the concrete accidental and environmental 
content of human action, is value judgments and then projection into 
the leality of change At eveiy step of his activities the historian 
IS concerned with value judgments The v slue judgments of the men 
whose actions he reports are the substiatum of his investigations 

It has been asserted that the historian himself cannot avoid judg- 
ments of value No historian — not even the naive chronicler oi news- 
paper reporter — registers all facts as they happen He must discrini 
mate, he must select some events which he deems worthy of being 
1 egistcred and pass ov er in silence othei ev ents This choice, it is said, 
implies in Itself a value judgment It is necessaiilv conditioned by the 
histornn s w oild v icw and thus not mipaitial but an outcome of pie- 
conceived ideas Histoiv can nevei be anything else than distortion 
of facts, It can never be really scientific, chat is ncutial with regard 
to values and intent only upon discovering truth 

Theie is, of course, no doubt that the disciction which the selection 
of facts places in the hands of the histoi lan cm be abused It can and 
does happen that the histoiian’s choice is guided by party bias How - 
ever, the problems involved are much more intiicare than this popu- 
lir doctrine would have us believe Their solution must be sought on 
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the ground of a much more thorough scrutiny of the methods of 
history. 

In dealing with a historical problem the historian makes use of all 
the knowledge provided by logic, mathematics, the natural sciences, 
and especially by praxeology. However, the mental tools of these 
nonhistorical disciplines do not suffice for his task. They are indis- 
pensable auxiliaries for him, but in themselves they do not niaks it 
possible to answer those questions he has to deal with. 

The course of history is determined by the actions of individuals 
and by the effects of these actions. The actions are determined by the 
value judgments of the acting individuals, i.e., the ends which they 
were eager to attain, and by the means which they applied for the 
attainment of these ends. The choice of the nieans is an outcome of 
the whole body of technological knowledge of the acting individuals. 
It is in many instances possible to appreciate the effects of the means 
applied from the point of view of praxeology or of the natural 
sciences. But there remain a great manv things for the elucidation of 
which no such help is available. 

The specific task of history for which it uses a specific method is 
the study of these value judgments and of the effects of the actions 
as far as they cannot be anah'zed by the te.ichings of all other branches 
of knowledge. The historian’s genuine problem is always to interpret 
things as they happened. But he cannot solve this problem on the 
ground of the theorems provided by all other sciences alone. TTiere al- 
ways remains at the bottom of each of his problems something xvhich 
resists analysis at the hand of these teachings of other sciences. It is 
these individual and unique characteristics of each event which arc 
studied by the understanding. 

The uniqueness or individualitv which remains at the bottom of 
cvcr\- hi.storical fact, when all the means for its interpretation provided 
bv logic, mathematics, pra.xeologv, and the natural sciences hat e been 
exhausted, is an ultimate datum. But xvhercas the natural sciences 
cannot sav anything about their ultimate data than that they are 
such, history can try to make its ultimate data intelligible. Although 
it is impossible to reduce them to their causes — they would not be 
ultimate data if such a reduction were possible — the historian can 
understand them because he is himself a human being. In the philoso- 
phy of Bergson this understanding is called an intuition, yiz., “la 
sympathie par laqucllc on se transportc a I’intcricur d’un objet pour 
coTneider avee cc qu’il a d’uniquc et par consequent d’incxprimable.” 
German epistemology calls this act das spezipseke Verstehen der 

15. Henri Bcrgsnn, f.,i Pemee et le monvKnt (4th cd. Paris, 1944), p. 205. 
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Geistemiissenschaften or simply Verstehen. It is the method which all 
historians and all other people always apply in commenting upon hu- 
man events of the past and in forecasting future events. The discovery 
and the delimitation of understanding was one of the most important 
contributions of modem epistemology. It is, to be sure, neither a proj- 
ect for a new science which does not yet exist and is to be founded 
no» the recommendation of a new method of procedure for any of 
the already existing sciences. 

The understanding must not be confused with approval, be it only 
conditional and circumstantial. The historian, the ethnologist, and' 
the psychologist sometimes register actions which arc for their feel- 
ings simply repulsive and disgusting; they understand them only as 
actions, i.e., in establishing the underlying aims and the technological 
and pra.xeological methods applied for their execution. To under- 
stand an individual case does not mean to justify or to excuse it. 

Neither must understanding be confused with the act of aesthetic 
enjoyment of a phenomenon. Empathy (Eiiifiihliing;) and under- 
standing are two radically different attitudes. It is a different thing, 
on the one hand, to understand a work of art historically, to deter- 
mine its place, its meaning, and its importance in the flux of events, 
and, on the other hand, to appreciate it emotionally as a work of art. 
One can look at a cathedral with the eyes of a historian. But one can 
look at the same cathedral either as an enthusiastic admirer or as an 
unaffected and indifferent sightseer. The same individuals are capable 
of both modes of reaction, of the aesthetic appreciation and of the 
scientific grasp of understanding. 

The understanding establishes the fact that an individual or a 
group of individuals have engaged in a definite action emanating 
from definite value judgments and choices and aiming at definite 
ends, and that they have applied for the attainment of these ends 
definite means suggested by definite technological, therapeutical, 
and praxeological doctrine.s. It furthermore tries to appreciate the 
effects and the intensity of the effects brought about bv an action; it 
tries to assign to every' action its relevance, i.e., its bearing upon the 
course of events. 

The scope of understanding is the mental grasp of phenomena 
which cannot be totally elucidated by logic, mathematics, praxcologx-, 
and the natural sciences to the extent chat they cannot be cleared up 
by all these sciences. It must never contradict the teachings of these 
other branches of knowledge.'" The real corporeal existence of the 

i6. Cf. Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of His- 
tory, trins. by G. G. Berry (Londorr, 1925), pp. 205-208. 
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devil is attested by innumerable historical documents which are 
rather reliable in all other regards. Many tribunals in due process of 
law have on the basis of the testimony of witnesses and the confes- 
sions of defendants established the fact that the devil had carnal 
intercourse with witches. However, no appeal to understanding 
could justify a historian’s attempt to maintain that the devil really 
existed and interfered with human events otherwise than in 'the 
visions of an excited human brain. 

^ While this is generally admitted with regard to the natural sciences, 
there are some historians who adopt another attitude with regard to 
economic theory. They try to oppose to the theorems of economics 
an appeal to documents allegedly proving things incompatible with 
these theorems. They do not realize that complex phenomena can 
neither prove nor disprove any theorem and therefore cannot bear 
witness against any statement of a thcorv. Economic historv’- is pos- 
sible only because there is an economic theor\- capable of throwing 
light upon economic actions. If there were no economic theorv, re- 
ports concerning economic facts would be nothing more than a col- 
lection of unconnected data open to any arbitrary interpretation. 

8 . Conception and Understanding 

The task of the sciences of human action is the comprehension of 
the meaning and relevance of human action. They apply for this 
purpose two different epistemological procedures: conception and 
understanding. Conception is the mental tool of praxeology; under- 
standing is the specific mental tool of historv. 

The cognition of praxeologv is conceptual cognition. It refers to 
what is necessary in human action. It is cognition of universals and 
categories. 

The cognition of history refers to w hat is unique and individual in 
each event or cla.ss of events. It analyzes first each object of its studies 
with the aid of the mental tools provided by all other sciences. Having 
achieved this prcliminarv work, it faces its own specific problem: 
the elucidation of the unique and individual features of the case by 
means of the understanding. 

As was mentioned above, it has been asserted that history can never 
be scientific because historical understanding depends on the histori- 
an’s subjective value judgments. Understanding, it is maintained, is 
only a euphemistic term for arbitrariness. The w ritings of historians 
are always one-sided and partial; they do not report the facts; they dis- 
tort them. 
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not an outcome of alleged vagueness and precariousness in historical 
studies. They are, on the contrary, the result of the lack of unanimity 
in the realm of those other sciences which are popularly called cer- 
tain and exact. 

To avoid any possible misunderstanding it is expedient to em- 
phasize some further points. The divergences referred to above 
muSt not be confused: 

I. With purposeful ill-intentioned distortion of facts. 

1 . With attempts to justify or to condemn any actions from a legal 
or moral point of view. 

3. With the merely incidental insertion of remarks expressing value 
judgments in a strictly objective representation of the state of affairs. 
A treatise on bacteriology does not lose its objectivity if the author, 
accepting the human viewpoint, considers the preservation of human 
life as an ultimate end and, applying this standard, labels effective 
methods of fighting germs good and fruitless methods bad. A germ 
writing such a book would reverse these judgments, but the material 
content of its book would not differ from that of the human bacteri- 
ologist. In the same way a European historian dealing with the 
Mongol invasions of the thirteenth century may speak of “favorable” 
and “unfavorable” events because he takes the standpoint of the 
European defenders of Western civilization. But this approval of one 
party’s standard of value need not necessarily interfere with the 
material content of his study. It may — from the viewpoint of con- 
temporary knowledge — ^be absolutely objective. A Mongolian his- 
torian could endorse it completely but for such casual remarks. 

4. With a representation of one party’s action in diplomatic or 
military antagonisms. The clash of conflicting groups can be dealt 
with from the point of view of the ideas, motives, and aims which im- 
pelled either side’s acts. For a full comprehension of what happened 
it is necessary to take account of what was done on both sides. The 
outcome was the result of the interaction of both parties. But in 
order to understand their actions the historian must try to see things 
as the\^ appeared to the acting men at the critical time, not only as 
we see them now from the point of view of our present-day knowl- 
edge. A history of Lincoln’s policy in the weeks and months pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the Civil War is of course incomplete. But no 
historical study is complete. Regardless of whether the historian sym- 
pathizes with the Unionists or with the Confederates or whether he is 
absolutely neutral, he can deal in an objective way with Lincoln’s 
policy in the spring of 1861. Such an investigation is an indispensable 
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preliminaiy to answering the broader question of how the Civil War 
broke out. 

Now finally, having settled these problems, it is possible to attack 
the genuine question: Is there any subjective element in historical 
understanding, and if so, in what manner does it determine the re- 
sult of historical studies? 

As far as the task of undemanding is to establish the facts that 
people were motivated by definite value judgments and aimed at 
definite means, there cannot be any disagreement among true his- 
torians, i.e., people intent upon cognition of past events. There may 
be uncertainty because of the insufficient information provided by 
the sources available. But this has nothing to do with understanding. 
It refers to the preliminary work to be achieved by the historian. 

But understanding has a second task to fulfill. It must appraise the 
effects and the intensity of the effects brought about by an action; 
it must deal with the relevance of each motive and each action. 

Here we are faced with one of the main differences between physics 
and chemistrv on the one hand and the sciences of human action on 
the otlicr. In the realm of phv.sical and chemical events there e.vist 
(or, at least, it is generally assumed that there exist) constant rela- 
tions between magnitudes, and man is capable of discovering these 
constants with a reasonable degree of precision by means of laboratory 
c.xperimcnts. No such constant relations e.\ist in the field of human 
action outside of physical and chemical technology and therapeutics. 
For some time economists believed that thev had discovered such a 
constant relation in the effects of changes in the quantity of money 
upon commodity prices. It was asserted that a rise or fall in the 
quantits" of monev in circulation must result in proportional changes 
of-commoditv prices. Modern economics has clearly and irrefutably 
exposed the fallaciousness of this statement.” Those economists 
xi ho x\ ant to substitute “quantitative economics” for what they call 
“qualitative economics” arc utterly mistaken. There arc, in the field 
of economics, no constant relations, and consequently no measure- 
ment is possible. If a statistician determines that a rise of 10 per cent 
in the supply of potatoes in Atlantis at a definite time xvas followed 
by a fall of 8 per cent in the price, he docs not establish anything 
abfiut what happened or may happen with a change in the supply of 
potatoes in another country or at another time. He has not “measured" 
the “elasticity of demand” of potatoes. He has established a unique 
and individual historical fact. No intelligent man can doubt that the 

17. See below, pp. 408^10. 
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behavior of men with regard to potatoes and every other commodity 
is variable. Different individuals value the same things in a different 
way, and valuations change with the same individuals with changing 
conditions.'® 

Outside of the field of economic history nobody ever ventured to 
maintain that constant relations prevail in human history. It is a fact 
that in the armed conflicts fought in the past between Europeans 
and backward peoples of other races, one European soldier was 
usually a match for several native fighters. But nobody was ever 
foolish enough to “measure” the magnitude of European superiority. 

The impracticability of measurement is not due to the lack of 
technical methods for the establishment of measure. It is due to the 
absenee of constant relations. If it were only caused bv technical 
insufficiency, at least an approximate estimation would be possible 
in some cases. But the main fact is that there are no constant relations. 
Economics is not, as ignorant positivists repeat again and again, back- 
ward because it is not “quantitative.” It is not quantitative and does 
not measure because there are no constants. Statistical figures refer- 
ring to economic events are hisforical data. They feij us what hap- 
pened in a nonrepeatable historical case. Physical events can be inter- 
preted on the ground of our knowledge concerning constant rela- 
tions established by experiments. Historical events are not open to 
such an interpretation. 

The historian can enumerate all the factors vhich cooperated 
in bringing about a known effect and all the factors which worked 
against them and may have resulted in delaying and mitigating the 
final outcome. But he cannot coordinate, except by understanding, 
the various causative factors in a quantitative way to the effects pro- 
duced. He cannot, except by understanding, assign to each of v factors 
its role in producing the effect P. Understanding is in the realm of 
history the equivalent, as it were, of quantitative analysis and measure- 
ment. 

Technology can tell us how thick a steel plate must be in order not 
to be pierced by a bullet fired at a di.stance of 300 yards from a 
Winchester rifle. It can thus answer the question why a man who 
took shelter behind a steel plate of a known thickness was hurt or 
not hurt by a shot fired. Historv' is at a loss to explain with the same 
assurance why there was a rise in the price of milk of 10 per cent or 
why President Roosevelt defeated Governor Dewey in the election 
of 1944 or why France was from 18,70 to 1940 under a republican 

1 8. Cf. below, p. 348. 
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constitution Such problems do not allow any treatment other than 
that of understanding 

To every historical factor understanding tries to assign its relevance. 
In the exercise of understanding there is no room for arbitrariness 
and capriLiousness The freedom of the historian is limited b\ his 
endeavor to provide a satisfactory explanation of leality His guiding 
star must be the search for truth But there necessarily enters intp 
understandmg an element of suhjecmity The understanding of 
the historian is akajs tinged with the marks of his personality It 
reflects the mind of its author 

The a prion sciences — logic, mathematics, and praxeology — aim at 
a knowledge unconditionalJj tahd for all beings endoyyed with the 
logical structuie of the human nund The natural sciences aim at a 
cognition valid for all those beings w hich aie not only endow ed w ith 
the faculty of human leason but with human senses The uniformity 
of human logic and sensation bestows upon these blanches of knotvl- 
edge the chaiacter of uniyersal validity Such at least is the prin- 
ciple guiding the study of the phjsicists Only m recent years have 
they begun to see the limits of their endrayois and, abandoning the 
excessite pietensions of oldet physicists, discoveied the "uncertainty 
principle ’ They icaliac today that there aie unobservables whose 
iinobseiy ability is a mattci of epistemological pimciple" 

Histoiical understanding can never piodiice results which must be 
accepted by all men Iwo histoiians who fully agree yyith regard 
to the teachings of die nonhistoiical sciences and with regard to the 
establishment ot the facts as far they can be established without 
lecouise to the undeistindmg of releyancc, may disagiee m their 
undci standing of the lelesance of these f lets They may fully agree 
in cstiblishing tbit the factois a, h, and c worked togethei m pro- 
ducing the effect P, nonetheless they can w idely disagree w ith re- 
giid to the releyancc of the icspectne contiibutions of a h, and c 
to the find outcome As fat as undeistindmg aims at assigning its 
rclcyancc to each factoi, it is open to the influence of subjectne judg- 
ments Of couise, these aie not judgments of value, they do not ex- 
press preferences of the historian They aie judgments of relevance 

19 Cf A Eddington, The Phlosobhr of Physical Science (New York, 1919), 
pp ’S-48 

zo As this IS not a dissertation on general epistemology , but the indispensable 
foundation of 1 trcttise of economics there is no need ro stress the analogies 
between the iindcrstinding of historicil relevance and the tasks to be accom 
plished by a diagnosing physician The epistemology of biology is outside of 
the scope of our inquiries 
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Historians may disagree for various reasons. They may hold differ- 
ent views with regard to the teachings of the nonhistorical sciences; 
they may base their reasoning on a more or less complete familiarity 
with the records; they may differ in the understanding of the motives 
and aims of the acting men and of the means applied by them. All 
these differences are open to a settlement by “objective” reasoning; 
it is possible to reach a universal agreement with regard to them. But 
as far as historians disagree with regard to judgments of relevance it 
is impossible to find a solution which all sane men must accept. 

The intellectual methods of science do not differ in kind froth 
those applied by the common man in his daily mundane reasoning. 
The scientist uses the same tools which the layman uses; he merely 
uses them more skillfully and cautiously. Understanding is not a 
privilege of the historians. It is everybody’s business. In observing the 
conditions of his environment everybody is a historian. Everybody 
uses understanding in dealing with the uncertaint;' of future events 
to which he must adjust his own actions. The distinctive reasoning 
of the speculator is an understanding of the relevance of the various 
factors determining future events. And — ^Ict us emphasize it even at 
this early point of our investigations — action necessarily always aims 
at future and therefore uncertain conditions and thus is always spec- 
ulation. Acting man looks, as it were, with the eyes of a historian 
into the future. 


Natural History and Human History 

Cosmogony, geology, and the history of biological changes are historical 
disciplines as they deal with unique events of the past. However, they 
operate exclusively with the epistemological methods of the natural 
sciences and have no need for understanding. They must sometimes take 
recourse to only approximate estimates of magnitudes. But such estimates 
are not judgments of relevance. They are a less perfect method of de- 
termining quantitative relations than is “exact” measurement. They must 
not be confused with the state of affairs in the field of human action which 
is characterized by the absence of constant relations. 

If we speak of history, what we have in mind is only the history of 
human action, whose specific mental tool is understanding. 

The assertion that modern natural science owes all its achievements to 
the experimental method is sometimes assailed by referring to astronomy. 
Now, modern astronomy is essentially an application of the physical laws, 
experimentally discovered on the earth, to the celestial bodies. In earlier 
days astronomy was mainly based on the assumption that the movements 
of the celestial bodies would not change their course. Copernicus and 
Kepler simply tried to guess in what kind of curve the earth moves around 
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the sun. As the circle was considered the “most perfect” curve, Copernicus 
chose it for his theory. Later, by similar guessw ork, Kepler substituted the 
ellipse for the circle. Only since Newton’s discoveries has astronomy be- 
come a natural science in the strict sense. 


9. On Ideal Types 

History deals with unique and unrepeatable events, with the ir- 
reversible flux of human affairs. A historical event cannot be described 
without reference to the persons involved and to the place and date 
of its occurrence. As far as a Irappening can be narrated without such 
a reference, it is not a historical event but a fact of the natural sciences. 
The report that Professor X on February 20, 1945, performed a 
certain experiment in his laboratory is an account of a historical 
event. The physicist believes that he is right in abstracting from the 
person of the experimenter and the date and place of the experiment. 
He relates only those circumstances which, in his opinion, are 
relevant for the production of the result achieved and, when repeated, 
will produce the same result again. He transforms the historical event 
into a fact of the empirical natural sciences. He disregards the active 
interference of the experimenter and tries to imagine him as an in- 
different observer and relater of unadulterated reality. It is not the 
task of praxeology to deal with the cpi.stemological issues of this 
philosophy. The physicists themselves are at last on the way to dis- 
covering the flaw in the godlikeness they used to arrogate to them- 
selves. 

Although unique and unrepeatable, historical events have one com- 
mon feature: they are human action. History comprehends them as 
human actions; it conceives their meaning by the instrumentality of 
praxeological cognition and understands their meaning in looking at 
their individual and unique features. What counts for history is al- 
ways the meaning of the men concerned: the meaning that they 
attach to the state of affairs they want to alter, the meaning they 
attach to their actions, and the meaning they attach to the effects 
produced by the actions. 

The aspect from which history' arranges and assorts the infinite 
multiplicity of events is their meaning. The only principle which it 
applies for the systemization of its objects— men, ideas, institutions, 
social entities, and artifacts— is meaning affinity. According to mean- 
ing affinity it arranges the elements into ideal types. 

Ideal types are the specific notions employed in historical research 
and in the representation of its results. They are concepts of under- 
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standing. As such thc\’ are entirely different from pra.xeological cate- 
gories and concepts and from the concepts of the natural .sciences. 
An ideal type is not a class concept, because its description does not 
indicate the marks whose presence definitely and unambiguously 
determines class membership. An ideal type cannot be defined; it 
must be characterized by an enumeration of those features whose 
pfesence by and large decides whether in a concrete instance we are 
or are not faced with a specimen belonging to the ideal type in ques- 
tion. It is peculiar to the ideal type that not all its characteristics need 
to be present in any one example. Whether or not the absence of 
some characteristics prevents the inclusion of a concrete specimen 
in the ideal type in question, depends on a relevance judgment In- 
understanding. The ideal t\'pe itself is an outcome of an understand- 
ing of the motives, ideas, and aims of the acting individuals and of 
the means they apply. 

An ideal type has nothing at all to do n ith statistical means and 
averages. Most of the characteristics concerned are not open to a 
numerical determination, and for this reason alone thev could not 
enter into a calculation of averages. But the main reason is to be .seen 
in something else, Statistical averages denote the behavior of the 
members of a class or a type, already constituted bv means of a def- 
inition or characterization referring to other marks, vsith regard 
to features not referred to in the definition or characterization. The 
membership of the class or type must be known before the statistician 
can start investigating special features and use the result of this in- 
vestigation for the establishment of an average. We can establish 
the average age of the United States Senators or we can reckon 
averages concerning the behavior of an age class of the population 
with regard to a special problem. But it is logically impossible to 
make the membership of a class or tj'pe depend upon an average. 

No historical problem can be treated without the aid of ideal types. 
Even when the historian deals with an individual person or with a 
single event, he cannot avoid referring to ideal types. If he speaks of 
Napoleon, he must refer to such ideal types as commander, dictator, 
revolutionary leader; and if he deals with the French Revolution he 
must refer to ideal types such as revolution, disintegration of an 
established regime, anarchy. It may be that the reference to an ideal 
type consists merely in rejecting its applicability to the case in ques- 
tion. But all historical events are described and interpreted by means 
of ideal types. The layman too, in dealing with events of the past or 
of the future, must always make use of ideal types and unwittingly 
always does so. 
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Whether or not the employment of a definite ideal type is expedient 
and conducive to an adequate grasp of phenomena can only be de- 
cided by understanding. It is not the ideal type tN'hich determines 
the mode of understanding; it is the mode of understanding that re- 
quires the construction and use of corresponding ideal types. 

The ideal types are constructed with the use of ideas and concepts 
developed by all nonhistorical branches of knowledge. Every cogni- 
tion of history is, of course, conditioned by the findings of the other 
.sciences, depends upon them, and must never contradict them. But 
historical knowledge has another subject matter and another method 
than these other sciences, and they in turn have no use for under- 
standing. Thus the ideal types must not be confused with concepts 
of the nonhistorical sciences. This is valid also with regard to the 
praxeological categories and concepts. They provide, to be sure, the 
indispensable mental tools for the study of history. However, they 
do not refer to the understanding of the unique and individual events 
tvhich are the subject matter of history. An ideal tvpe can therefore 
never be a simple adoption of a praxeological concept. 

It happens in many instances that a term used by praxeology to 
signify a praxeological concept serves to signify an ideal type for the 
historian. Then the historian uses one word for the expression of two 
different things. He applies the term sometimes to signify its prax- 
eological connotation, but more often to signify an ideal tvpe. In 
the latter case the historian attaches to the uord a meaning different 
from its praxeological meaning; he transforms it by transferring it to 
a different field of inquiry. The two terms connote different things; 
they are homonyms. The economic concept “entrepreneur” belongs 
to a stratum other than the ideal type “entrepreneur" as used by 
economic history and descriptive economics. (On a third stratum 
lies the legal term “entrepreneur.”) The economic term “entrepre- 
neur” is a preciscK defined concept which in the framework of 
a theory of market economy signifies a clearly integrated func- 
tion.-' The historical ideal n pc “entrepreneur” does not include the 
same members. Nobody in using it thinks of shoeshine boys, cab 
drivers who own their cars, small businessmen, and small farmers. 
What economics establishes with regard to entrepreneurs is rigidly 
valid for all members of the class without any regard to temporal and 
geographical conditions and to the various branches of busine.ss. What 
economic history establishes for its ideal types can differ according 
to the particular circumstances of various ages, countries, branches 
of business, and many other conditions. History has little use for a 

j I . See below, pp. 152-256. 
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general ideal type of entrepreneur. It is more concerned with such 
types as; the American entrepreneur of the time of Jefferson, Ger- 
man heavy industries in the age of William II, New England textile 
manufacturing in the last decades preceding the first World War, 
the Protestant haute finance of Paris, self-made entrepreneurs, and 
so on. 

Whether the use of a definite ideal type is to be recommended or 
not depends entirely on the mode of understanding. It is quite com- 
mon nowadays to employ two ideal types: Left-Wing Parties 
(Progressives) and Right-Wing Parties (Fascists). The former in- 
cludes the Western democracies, some Latin American dictatorships, 
and Russian Bolshevism; the latter Italian Fascism and German Nazism. 
This typification is the outcome of a definite mode of understand- 
ing. Another mode would contrast Democracy and Dictatorship. 
Then Russian Bolshevism, Italian Fascism, and German Nazism be- 
long to the ideal type of dictatorial government, and the Western 
systems to the ideal type of democratic government. 

It tvas a fundamental mistake of the Historical School of Wirt- 
schaftliche Staatswissemchaften in Germany and of Institutionalism 
in America to interpret economics as the characterization of the be- 
havior of an ideal type, the hotno oeconomiem. According to this 
doctrine traditional or orthodox economics does not deal with the 
behavior of man as he really is and acts, but "with a fictitious or hypo- 
thetical image. It pictures a being driven exclusively by “economic" 
motives, i.e., solely bv the intention of making the greatest possible 
material or monetary profit. Such a being does not have and never 
did have a counterpart in reality; it is a phantom of a spurious arm- 
chair philosophy. No man is exclusively motivated by the desire to 
become as rich as possible; many arc not at all influenced by this 
mean craving. It is vain to refer to such an illusory homunculus in 
dealing w'ith life and history. 

Even if this really were the meaning of classical economics, the 
homo oeconomicus would certainly not be an ideal type. The ideal 
type is not an embodiment of one side or aspect of man’s various aims 
and desires. It is always the representation of complex phenomena 
of rcaliu', either of men, of institutions, or of ideologies. 

The classical economists sought to explain the formation of prices. 
They were fully aware of the fact that prices arc not a product of the 
activities of a special group of people, but the result of an interplay 
of all members of the market society. This was the meaning of their 
statement that demand and supply determine the formation of prices. 
However, the classical economists failed in their endeavors to pro- 
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vide a satisfactory theory of value. They were at a loss to find a 
solution for the apparent paradox of value. They were puv/led by 
the alleged paradox that “gold” is more highly valued than “iron,” 
although the latter is more “useful” than the former. Thus they could 
not construct a general theory of value and could not trace back the 
phenomena of market exchange and of production to their ultimate 
sources, the behavior of the consumers. This shortcoming forced 
them to abandon their ambitious plan to develop a general theory of 
human action. They had to satisfy themselves with a theory explain- 
ing only the activities of the businessman without going back to the 
choices of everybody as the ultimate determinants. They dealt only 
with the actions of busincs.smcn eager to buy in the cheapest market 
and to sell in the dearest. The consumer was left outside the field of 
their theorizing. Later the epigones of classical economies explained 
and justified this insufficiency as an intentional and methodologically 
necessarv’ procedure. It uas, they asserted, the deliberate design 
of the economists to restrict their investigations to only one aspect 
of human endeavor — namely, to the “economic” aspect. It was their 
intention to use the fictitious image of a man driven solely by “eco- 
nomic” motives and to neglect all others although they were fully 
aware of the fact that real men are driven by many other, “non- 
economic" motives. To deal with these other motives, one group of 
these interpreters maintained, is not the task of economics but of other 
branches of knowledge. Another group admitted that the treatment 
of these “noneconomic” motives and their influence on the formation 
of prices was a task of economics also, but they believed that it must 
be left to later generations. It will be shown at a later stage of our in- 
vestigations that this distinction between “economic" and “noneco- 
nomic” motives of human action is untenable.-- At this point it is 
only important to realize that this doctrine of the “economic” side 
of human action utterly misrepresents the teachings of the classical 
economists. They never intended to do u hat this doctrine ascribes 
to them. They wanted to conceive the real formation of prices — not 
fictitious prices as they would be determined if men \\ ere acting under 
the sway of hypothetical conditions different from those really in- 
fluencing them. The prices they m' to explain and do e.xplain — al- 
though without tracing them back to the choices of the consumers 
— arc real market prices. The demand and supply of which they 
speak arc real factors determined by ail motives instigating men to 
buy or to sell. What was wrong with their theory was that they did 
not trace demand back to the choices of the consumers; they lacked 
22. See below, pp. 133-235 and 241-245. 
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i satisfacton. theorj of demand. But it wai. not their idea that de- 
mand as they used this concept in their dissei rations was e\clusi\elv 
deteimined by “economic” motives as distinguished from “noneco- 
nomic” niotiv es. As they restricted their theorizing to the actions of 
businessmen, thev did not deal with the motives of the ultimate con- 
sumers Nonetheless their theoiy of prices was intended as an explana- 
tion of real prices irrespective of the motives and ideas instigating 
the consumers. 

Modern subjective economics starts with the solution of the ap- 
parent paradox of value It neithei limits its theorems to the actions 
of businessmen alone nor deals with a fictitious homo oeconomicus 
It treats the inexorable categories of everv body’s action Its theorems 
concerning commodity puces, wage rates, and interest rates refer to 
all these phenomena without any legard to the motives causing 
people to buy or to sell or to atetain from bux mg or selling. It is 
time to discard entirely anx reference to the abortive attempt to 
justifx the shortcomings of older economists through the appeal to 
the homo oeconomicus phantom 

10. The Procedure of Fconomics 

The scope of piaxcologv is the explication of the categmv of hu- 
man action Ml that is needed for the deduction of all piaxeological 
theorems is knowledge of the essence of human action It is a knowl- 
edge that IS oiir ow n because w e are men, no being of human descent 
that pathological conditions have not reduced to a merely vegetative 
existence lacks it No special experience is needed in order to compre- 
hend these theoieins, and no expciience, however rich, could disclose 
them to a being w ho did not know a piioii w hat human action is 7 he 
onh wav to a cognition of these theorems is logical analvsis of oiii 
inherent knowledge of the categon of action We must bethink 
ouisclves and reflect upon the stiucturc of human action Like logic 
and mathematics, praxeological knowledge is in us, it docs not come 
from w ithout. 

All the concepts and theorems of praxeologv are implied in the 
categorv of human action The first task is to extract and to deduce 
them, to expound their implications and to define the universal condi- 
tions of acting as such Having shown what conditions are required 
In anv action, one must go further and define — of course, in a 
categorial and formal sense — the less general conditions required foi 
special modes of acting It w ould be possible to deal wuth this second 
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task by delineating all thinkable conditions and deducing from them 
all inferences logically permissible. Such an all-comprehensive system 
would provide a theory referring not only to human action as it is 
under the conditions and circumstances giyen in the real tvorld in 
which man lives and acts. It would deal no less with hypothetical 
acting such as would take place under the unrealizable conditions of 
imaginary worlds. 

Bur the end of science is to knotv reality. It is not mental gymnastics 
or a logical pastime. Therefore praxeologv restricts its inquiries to the 
study of acting under those conditions and presuppositions which 
are given in reality. It studies acting under unrealized and unrealiz- 
able conditions only from two points of view. It deals with states of 
affairs which, although not real in the present and past world, could 
possibly become real at some future date. And it e.xamines unreal 
and unrealizable conditions if such an inquiry is needed for a satisfac- 
tory grasp of what is going on under the conditions present in reality. 

However, this reference to experience docs not impair the aprioristic 
character of praxeologv and economics. Experience merely directs 
our curiosity toward certain problems and diverts it from other 
problems. It tells us what we should explore, but it does not tell us how 
we could proceed in our search for knowledge. .Moreover, it is not 
experience but thinking alone which teaches us that, and in what 
instances, it is necessary to investigate unrealizable hypothetical con- 
ditions in order to conceive what is going on in the real world. 

The disutility of labor is not of a categorial and aprioristic char- 
acter. We can without contradiction think of a world in which labor 
does not cause uneasiness, and we can depict the state of affairs pre- 
vailing in such a world.-’ But the real world is conditioned by the 
disutility of labor. Only theorems based on the a.ssumption that 
labor is a source of uneasiness are applicable for the comprehension 
of what is going on in this world. 

Experience teaches that there is disutility of labor. But it does not 
teach it directly. There is no phenomenon that introduces itself as 
disutility of labor. There are only data of experience x\ hich are inter- 
preted, on the ground of aprioristic know ledge, to mean that men 
consider leisure— i.e., the absence of labor— other things being equal, 
as a more desirable condition than the expenditure of labor. We see 
that men renounce advantages which they could get by xvorking 
more— that is, that they are ready to make sacrifices for the attain- 
ment of leisure. We infer from this fact that leisure is valued as a good 
See below, pp. 131-133. 
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and that labor is regarded as a burden. But for previous praxcological 
insight, we would never lie in a position to reach this conclusion. 

A theory of indirect exchange and all further theories built upon 
it — as the theory of circulation credit — are applicable only to the 
interpretation of events within a world in which indirect exchange 
is practiced. In a world of barter trade only it would be mere in- 
tellectual play. It is unlikely that the economists of such a world, if 
economic science could have emerged at all in it, would have given 
any thought to the problems of indirect exchange, money, and all 
the rest. In our actual world, however, it is an essential part of eco- 
nomic theory. 

The fact that praxeology, in fixing its eye on the comprehension 
of reality, concentrates upon the investigation of those problems 
which are useful for this purpose, docs not alter the aprioristic char- 
acter of its reasoning. But it marks the way in which economics, up 
to now the only elaborated part of pra.\eology, presents the results 
of its endeavors. 

Economics does not follow the procedure of logic and mathematics. 
It does not present an integrated .system of pure aprioristic ratiocina- 
tion severed from any reference to reality. In introducing assump- 
tions into its reasoning, it satisfies itself that the treatment of the 
assumptions concerned can render useful services for the compre- 
hension of reality. It docs not strictly separate in its treatises and mono- 
graphs pure science from the application of its theorems to the solu- 
tion of concrete historical and political problems. It adopts for the 
organized presentation of its results a form in wliich aprioristic theory 
and the interpretation of historical phenomena are intertsvined. 

It is obvious that this mode of procedure is enjoined upon eco- 
nomics by the very nature and essence of its subject matter. It has 
given proof of its expediency. However, one must not overlook the 
fact that the manipulation of this .singular and logically somewhat 
strange procedure requires caution and .subtlety, and that uncritical 
and superficial minds have again and again been led astray by care- 
less confusion of the Ut o epistemologically different methods im- 
plied. 

There are no such things as a historical method of economics or 
a discipline of institutional economics. There is economics and there 
is economic history. The two must never be confused. All theorems 
of economics are necessarily valid in every instance in which all the 
assumptions presupposed are given. Of course, they have no practical 
significance in situations where these conditions arc not established. 
The theorems referring to indirect exchange arc not applicable to 
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conditions where there is no indirect exchange. But this does not im- 
pair their validity-^* 

The issue has been obfuscated bv the endeavors of governments 
and powerful pressure groups to disparage economics and to defame 
the economists. Princes and democratic majorities are drunk with 
power. The)’’ must reluctantly admit that they are subject to the 
laws of nature. But they reject the ver\’ notion of economic law. Are 
they not the supreme legislators? Don’t they have the power to crush 
every opponent? No war lord is prone to acknowledge any limits 
other than those imposed on him by a superior armed force. Sendle 
scribblers arc always ready to foster such complacency by expound- 
ing the appropriate doctrines. They call their garbled presumptions 
“historical economics.” In fact, economic history is a long record of 
government policies that failed because they were designed with a 
bold disregard for the laws of economics. 

It is impossible to understand the history of economic thought if 
one docs not pay attention to the fact that economics as such is a 
challenge to the conceit of those in power. An economist can never 
be a favorite of autocrats and demagogues. With them he is always 
the mischief-maker, and the more they are inwardly convinced that 
his objections are well founded, the more they hate him. 

In the face of all this fren’/.ied agitation it is expedient to establish 
the fact that the starting point of all pra.xcological and economic 
reasoning, the category of human action, is proof against any criticisms 
and objections. No appeal to any historical or empirical considerations 
whatever can discover any fault in the proposition that men pur- 
posefully aim at certain chosen ends. No talk about irrationality, the 
unfathomable depths of the human soul, the spontaneity of the 
phenomena of life, automatisms, reflexei:, and tropisms, can invali- 
date the statement that man makes use of his reason for the realiza- 
tion of wishes and desires. From the unshakable foundation of the 
category of human acti<in praxcologv and economics proceed step 
b\- step by means of discursive reasoning. Precisely defining assump- 
tions and conditions, they construct a system of concepts and draw 
all the inferences implied bv logically unassailable ratiocination. With 
regard to the results thus obtained only two attitudes are possible: 
either one can unmask logical errors in the chain of the deductions 
which produced these results, or one must acknowledge their cor- 
rectness and validit)’. 

It is vain to object that life and reality arc not logical. Life and 

24. Cf. F. H. Knight, The Ethics of Competition end Other Essays (New 
York, 1935), p. 139. 
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reality are neither logical nor illogical; they are simply given. But 
logic is the only tool available to man for the comprehension of both. 
It is vain to object that life and history are inscrutable and ineffable 
and that human reason can never penetrate to their inner core. The 
critics contradict themselves in uttering words about the ineffable and 
expounding theories — of course, spurious theories — about the unfath- 
omable. There are many things bevond the reach of the human mind. 
But as far as man is able to attain any knowledge, however limited, he 
can use only one avenue of approach, that opened by reason. 

No less illusory are the endeavors to play off understanding against 
the theorems of economics. The domain of historical understanding 
is exclusively the elucidation of those problems which cannot be 
entirely elucidated by the nonhistorical sciences. Understanding must 
never contradict the theories developed by the nonhistorical sciences. 
Understanding can never do anything but, on the one hand, establish 
the fact that people were motivated by certain ideas, aimed at cer- 
tain ends, and applied certain means for the attainment of these ends, 
and, on the other hand, assign to the various historical factors their 
relevance so far as this cannot be achieved by the nonhistorical sci- 
ences. Understanding does not entitle the modern historian to assert 
that exorcism ever was an appropriate means to cure sick cows. 
Neither does it permit him to maintain that an economic law was 
not valid in ancient Rome or in the empire of the Incas. 

.Man is not infallible. He searches for truth — that is, for the most 
adequate comprehension of reality as far as the structure of his mind 
and reason makes it accessible to him. Man can never become omnis- 
cient. He can never be absolutely certain that his inquiries were not 
misled and that what he considers as certain truth is not error. All 
that man can do is submit all his theories again and again to the most 
critical reexamination. This means for the economist to trace back 
all theorems to their unquestionable and certain ultimate basis, the 
category of human action, and to test by the most careful scrutiny 
all assumptions and inferences leading from this basis to the theorem 
under examination. It cannot he contended that this procedure is 
a guarantee against error. But it is undoubtedly the most effective 
method of avoiding error. 

Praxeology — and consequently economics too — is a deductive .sys- 
tem. It draws its strength from the starting point of its deductions, 
from the category of action. No economic theorem can be considered 
sound that is not solidly fa.stened upon this foundation by an irrefuta- 
ble chain of reasoning. A statement proclaimed without such a con- 
nection is arbitrarx’ and floats in midair. It is impossible to deal with 
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a special segment of economics if one does not encase it in a complete 
system of action. 

The empirical sciences start from singular events and proceed from 
the unique and individual to the more universal. Their treatment is 
subject to specialization. They can deal with segments without pay- 
ing attention to the whole field. The economist must never be a 
specialist. In dealing with any problem he must always fix his glance 
upon the whole system. 

Historians often sin in this respect. They are ready to invent 
' theorems ad hoc. They sometimes fail to recognize that it is impossible 
to abstract any causal relations from the study of comple.x phenomena. 
Their pretension to investigate reality without any reference to what 
they disparage as preconceived ideas is vain. In fact they unwittingly 
apply popular doctrines long since unmasked as fallacious and contra- 
dictory. 


1 1 . The Limitations on Pra.xeological Concepts 

The pra.veological categories and concepts are det ised for the com- 
prehension of human action. They become self-contradictory and 
nonsensical if one tries to apply them in dealing with conditions dif- 
ferent from those of human life. The naive anthropomorphism of 
primitive religions is unpalatable to the philosophic mind. However, 
the endeavors of philosophers to define neatly the attributes of an 
absolute being, free from all the limitations and frailties of human 
existence, by the use of praxeological concepts, are no less question- 
able. 

Scholastic philosophers and theologians and likewise Theists and 
Deists of the Age of Reason conceived an absolute and perfect being, 
unchangeable, omnipotent, and omniscient, and yet planning and 
acting, aiming at ends and employing means for the attainment of 
these ends. But action can only be imputed to a discontented being, 
and repeated action only to a being who lacks the power to remove 
his uneasiness once and for all at one stroke. An acting being is dis- 
contented and therefore not almighty. If he were contented, he would 
not act, and if he were almighty, he would have long since radically 
removed his discontent. Fot an all-powerful being there is no pressure 
to choose between various states of uneasiness; he is not under the 
necessity of acquiescing in the lesser evil. Omnipotence would mean 
the power to achieve everything and to enjoy full satisfaction with- 
out being restrained by any limitations. But this is incompatible with 
the ver\' concept of action. For an almighty being the categories of 
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ends and means do not exist. He is above all human comprehension, 
concepts, and understanding. For the almighty being every “means” 
renders unlimited services, he can apply every “means” for the at- 
tainment of any ends, he can achieve every end without the employ- 
ment of any means. It is beyond the faculties of the human mind 
to think the concept of almightincss consistently to its ultimate logical 
consequences. The paradoxes are insoluble. Has the almighty being 
the power to achieve something which is immune to his later inter- 
ference? If he has this power, then there arc limits to his might and 
he is no longer almighty; if he lacks this power, he is by virtue of this 
fact alone not almighty. 

Are omnipotence and omniscience compatible? Omniscience pre- 
supposes that all future happenings are already unalterably deter- 
mined. If there is omniscience, omnipotence is inconceivable. Impo- 
tence to change anything in the predetennined course of events would 
restrict the power of any agent. 

Action is a display of potency and control that are limited. It is 
a manifestation of man who is restrained by the circumscribed powers 
of his mind, the physiological nature of his body, the vicissitudes of 
his environment, and the scarcity of the external factors on which his 
welfare depends. It is vain to refer to the imperfections and weak- 
nesses of human life if one aims at depicting something absolutely 
perfect. The very idea of absolute perfection is in every way self- 
contradictory. The state of absolute perfection must be conceived 
as complete, final, and not exposed to anv change. Change could 
only impair its perfection and transform it into a less perfect state; the 
mere nossibilitv that a change can occur is incompatible with the 
concept of absolute perfection. But the absence of change — ^i.e., per- 
fect immutability, rigidity and immobility — is tantamount to the ab- 
sence of life. Life and perfection are incompatible, but so are death 
and perfection. 

The living is not perfect because it is liable to change; the dead is 
not perfect because it docs not live. 

The language of living and acting men can form comparatives and 
superlatives in comparing degrees. But absoluteness is not a degree; 
it is a limiting notion. The absolute is indeterminable, unthinkable and 
ineffable. It is a chimerical conception. There are no such things as 
perfect happiness, perfect men, eternal bliss. Fverv attempt to describe 
the conditions of a land of Cockaigne, or the life of the Angels, re- 
sults in paradoxes. Where there arc conditions, there arc limitations 
and not perfection; there are endeavors to. conquer obstacles, there 
are frustration and discontent. 
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After the philosophers had abandoned the search for the absolute, 
the Utopians tooV it up. They weave dreams about the perfect state. 
They do not realize that the state, the social apparatus of compulsion 
and coercion, is an institution to cope with human imperfection and 
that its essential function is to inflict punishment upon minorities in 
order to protect majorities against the detrimental consequences of 
certain actions. With “perfect” men there would not be any need for 
compulsion and coercion. But Utopians do not pay heed to human 
nature and the inalterable conditions of human life. Godwin thought 
that man might become immortal after the abolition of private 
property.” Charles Fourier babbled about the ocean containing 
lemonade instead of salt water.” Manx’s economic system blithely 
ignored the fact of the scarcity of material factors of production. 
Trotsky revealed that in the proletarian paradise “the average human 
t\'pe will rise to the heights of an Aristotle, a Goethe, or a Marx. And 
above this ridge new peaks w ill rise.” 

Nowadays the most popular chimeras arc stabilization and security. 
We will test these catchw ords later. 

15. William Godwin, An Enquiry Concerning Political Justice and Its Influ- 
ence on General Virtue and Haltpiness (Dublin, 1793), II, 393-403. 

2d. Charles Fourier, Theorie des quatre mouvements (Oeuvres complies, 3d 
ed. Paris, 1846),!, 43. 

27. Leon Trotsky, Literature and Revolution, trans. by R. Strunsky (London, 
1915), p. 25d. 



HI. ECONOMICS AND THE REVOLT AGAINST REASON 


I. The Revolt Against Reason 

I I is true that some philosophers were ready to overrate the power 
of human reason. They believed that man can discover by ratio- 
cination the final causes of cosmic events, the inherent ends the prime 
mover aims at in creating the universe and determining the course of 
its evolution. They expatiated on the “Absolute” as if it w ere their 
pocket watch. They did not shrink from announcing eternal abso- 
lute values and from establishing moral codes unconditionalK binding 
on all men. 

Then there was the long line of utopian authors. The} drafted 
schemes for an earthiv paradise in w hich pure reason alone should 
rule. They failed to reali7c that what the\ called absolute reason 
and manifest truth w as the fancx of their ow n minds. The\ blitheix 
arrogated to themseh cs infallibilitx and often advocated intolerance, 
rhe violent oppression of all dissenters and heretics. They aimed at 
dictatorship either for themseh cs or for men who would accurateh 
put their plans into execution. 1 here was, in their opinion, no other 
salvation for suffering mankind. 

There w as Hegel. He w as a profound thinker and his writings are a 
treasury of stimulating ideas. But he w as laboring under the delusion 
that Gcist, the Absolute, revealed itself through his words. There was 
nothing m the unit erse that w as hidden to Hegel. It w as a pitv that 
his language w as so ambiguous that it could be interpreted in \ arious 
wa\s. The right-wing Hegelians interpreted it as an endorsement 
of the Prussian system of autocratic goxernment and of the dog- 
mas of the Prussian Church. The left-wing Hegelians read out of it 
atheism, intransigent revolutionarx' radicalism, and anarchistic doc- 
trines. 

• There w as Auguste Comte. He knew precisely xvhat the future had 
in store for mankind. And, of course, he considered himself as the 
supreme legislator. For example, he regarded astronomical studies as 
useless and w anted to prohibit them. He planned to substitute a new 
religion for Christianity, and selected a lady w ho in this new church 
w as destined to replace the ^^rgin. Comte can be exculpated, as he 
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•was insane in the full sense w hich pathology- attaches to this term. But 
what about his followers? 

Man\' more facts of this kind could be mentioned. But thev are 
no argument against rea.son, rationalism, and rationalitt-. These dreams 
have nothing at all to do with the question of whether or not reason 
is the right and only instrument available for man in his endeavors to 
attain as much knowledge as is accessible to him. The honest and 
conscientious rruth-secker.s have never pretended that reason and 
jScienrilic research can answer all questions. Thev were fullv aware 
of the limitations imposed upon the human mind. Thev cannot be 
ta.vcd with rcsponsibilit\ for the crudities of the philosophy of 
Haeekel and the simplism of the various materialist schools. 

The rationalist philosophers themselves were alwavs intent upon 
.showing the houndarics both of apriorisric rheorv and of empirical 
rcseareh.' The first representative of British political economy, David 
Hume, the L'rilitarians, and the American PragmatLsis are certainly 
not guilty of having exaggerated the power of man to attain truth. It 
would be more justifiable to blame the philosophy of the last two 
liundrcd years for too much agnosticism and skepticism than for over- 
confidence in what could be achieved by the human mind. 

The revolt against reason, the characteristic mental attitude of our 
age, was not caused by a lack of modesty, caution, and self-examina- 
tion on the part of the philosophers. Neither was it due to failures in 
the evolution of modern natural science. The amazing achievements 
of technologv and therapeutics speak a language which nobody can 
ignore. It is hopeless to attack modern science, whether from the 
angle of intuitionism and mysticism, or from any other point of view. 
The revolt against reason «as directed against another target. It did 
not aim at the natural .sciences, but at economics. The attack against 
the natural sciences was only the logically necessary outcome of the 
attack against economics. It was impermissible to dethrone reason in 
one field only and not to i|ucstion it in other branches of knowledge 
also. 

The great upheaval was btirn out of the historical situation existing 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. The economists had entirely 
demolished the fantastic delusions of the socialist Utopians. The de- 
ficiencies of the classical system prevented them from comprehending 
why ever)' socialist plan must he unrealizable; but they knew enough 
to demonstrate the futility of all socialist schemes produced up to their 
lime. The cominunist ideas svere done for. The socialists were abso- 

I. Cf„ for instance, I.ouis Rougicr, I'ara/u^/Vwjej itii ran'otialiwit (Paris, 
I9K>). 
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lutelj' unable to raise any objection to the devastating criticism of 
their schemes and to advance any argument in their favor. It seemed 
as if socialism was dead forever. 

Only one way could lead the socialists out of this impasse. They 
could attack logic and reason and substitute mystical intuition for 
ratiocination. It was the historical role of Karl Marx to propose this 
solution. Based on Hegel’s dialectic mvsticism he blithely arrogated 
to himself the ability to predict the future. Hegel pretended to know 
that Geist, in cteating the universe, wanted to bring about the Prus- 
sian monarchy of Frederick William 111. But Marx was better in- 
formed about Geist’s plans. He knew that the final cause of historical 
eyolution was the establishment of the socialist millennium. Socialism 
is bound to come ith the inexorability of a law of nature.” And as, 
according to Hegel, every later stage of history is a higher and better 
stage, there cannot be any doubt that socialism, the final and ultimate 
stage of mankind’s evolution, will be perfect from any point of view. 
It is consequently useless to discuss the details of the operation of a 
socialist commonwealth. Histori', in due time, will arrange everything 
for the best. It does not need the advice of mortal men. 

There was still the main obstacle to overcome: the devastating 
criticism of the economists. .Marx had a .solution at hand. Human rea- 
son, he asserted, is constitutionally unfitted to find truth. The logical 
structure of mind is different with various social classes. There is no 
such thing as a universally valid logic, ^^'har mind produces can 
never be anything but “ideology,” that is in the .Marxi.in terminology, 
a set of ideas disguising the selfish interests of the thinker’s own social 
class. Hence, the “bourgeois” mind of the economists is utterly inca- 
pable of producing more than an apology for capitalism. The teach- 
ings of “bourgeois ’ science, an offshoot of “bourgeois” logic, arc of 
no avail for the proletarians, the rising class destined to aboli.sh all 
classes and to convert the earth into a Garden of F.dcn. 

But, of course, the logic of the proletarians is not merely a class 
logic. “The ideas of proletarian logic arc not party ideas, but emana- 
tions of logic pure and simple.” - Moreover, by virtue of a special 
privilege, the logic of certain elect bourgeois is not tainted with the 
original sin of being bourgeois. Karl .Marx, the son of a well-to-do 
lawyer, married to the daughter of a Prussian Junker, and his collabo- 
rator Frederick Engels, a wealthy te.xtile manufacturer, never doubted 
that they themselves were above the law and, notwithstanding their 

2. Cf. r.ugcn Dietzgen, Bricfc iiber Logii, speziell dmiokratisch-proletarische 
Logik (id cd. Stuttgart, 1903), p. 112. 
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bourgeois background, were endowed with the power to discover 
absolute truth. 

It is the task of history to describe the historical conditions which 
made such a crude doctrine popular. Economics has another task. 
It must analyze both iMarxian polvlogism and the other brands of 
polylogism formed after its pattern, and expose their fallacies and 
contradictions. 


. 2 . The Logical Aspect of Polylogism 

iMarxian polvlogism asserts that the logical structure of mind is 
different with the members of various social classes. Racial polylogism 
differs from Marxian polylogism only in so far as it ascribes to each 
race a peculiar logical structure of mind and maintains that all 
members of a definite race, no matter what their class affiliation may 
be, are endowed tvith this peculiar logical structure. 

There is no need to enter here into a critique of the contTepts social 
class and race as applied by these doctrines. It is not nece.ssary to ask 
the iMarxians when and how a proletarian w ho succeeds in joining 
the ranks of the bourgeoisie changes his proletarian mind into a bour- 
geois mind. It is superfluous to ask the racists to explain what kind 
of logic is peculiar to people who arc not of pure racial stock. There 
arc much more serious objections to be raised. 

Neither the Marxians nor the racists nor the supporters of any 
other brand of polylogism ever went further than to declare that the 
logical structure of mind is different with various classes, races, or 
nations. 1 hcv never ventured to demonstrate precisely in what the 
logic of the proletarians diffcix from the logic of the bourgeois, or in 
what the logic of the An ans differs from the logic of the non-Aryans, 
or the logic of the Germans from the logic of the French or the British. 
In the eves of the Alarxians the Ricardian theory of comparative cost 
is spurious because Ricardo was a bourgeois. The German racists 
condemn the same theory because Ricardo was a Jew, and the Ger- 
man nationalists because he w as an Englishman. Some German pro- 
fessors advanced all these three arguments together against the validity 
of Ricardo’s teachings. However, it is not enough to reject a theory 
wholesale by unmasking the background of its author. M'hat is wanted 
is first to expound a st stem of logic different from that applied by the 
criticized author. Then it would be necessary to examine the con- 
tested theory point by point and to show w here in its reasoning in- 
ferences are made which — although correct from the point of view of 
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its author'i logic — are invalid from the point of view of the prole- 
tarian, Aryan, or German logic. And finally, it should be explained 
what kind of conclusions the replacement of the author’s vicious in- 
ferences bv the correct inferences of the critic’s own logic must lead 
to. As everybody knows, this never has been and never can be at- 
tempted by anybody. 

Then there is the fact that there is disagreement concerning es- 
sential problems among people belonging to tbe same class, race, or 
nation. Unfortunately there are, say the Xazis, Germans who do not 
think in a correct German way. But if a German does not ahvavs 
necessarily think as he should, but may think in the manner of a man 
equipped with a non-German logic, who is to decide which German’s 
ideas are truly German and which un-Gennan' Says the late Pro- 
fessor Franz Oppenheimer: “The individual errs often in looking 
after his interests; a class never errs in the long run." ’ This would 
suggest the infallibility of a majoritv vote. However, the Nazis 
rejected decision bv majoritv vote as nianife.stly un-German. The 
Marxians pay lip service to the democratic principle of majority vote.' 
But whenever it comes to a test thev favor minoritv rule, provided 
it is the rule of their own party. Uet us remember hou Lenin dis- 
persed by force the Constituent .■ks.seniblv elected, under the auspices 
of his own government, by universal franchise for men and tvonien, 
because only about one-fifth of its members w ere Bolshevik. 

A consistent supporter of polylogism would have to maintain that 
ideas are correct because their author is a member of the right ckss, 
nation, or race. But consistency is not one of their virtues. Thus the 
.Marxians are prepared to assign the epithet “proletarian thinker’’ to 
everybody whose doctrines they approve. All the others thev dis- 
parage either as foes of their class or as social traitors. Hitler was 
even frank enough to admit that the only method available for him 
to sift the true Germans from the mongrels and the aliens \i as to 
enunciate a genuinely German program and to sec who were ready 
to support it." A dark-haired man w hose bodily features bv no means 
fitted the prototype of the fair-haired Arvan master race, arrogated 
to himself the gift of discovering the onlv doctrine adequate to the 
German mind and of expelling from the ranks of the Germans all those 
ts ho did not accept this doctrine xvhatcver their bodily characteristics 

5. Cf. Franz Oppenheimer, System tier Sozhhgie (Jena, 19:6), II, 559. 

4. It must be emphasized that the case for democracy is not based on the 
assumption that niajoritics arc al\va>-s right, still less that thev are infallible. 
Cr. below, pp, 

5 * speech on the Party Convention in Nuremberg, September t, toil 

{Frmkfurter Zeituns. September 4, 1933, p. 2). 
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might be. No further pi oof is needed of the insincerity of the whole 
doctrine. 


3. The Praxeological Aspect of Polylogism 

An ideology in the Marxian sense of this term is a doctrine w hich, 
although erroneous from the point of view of the correct logic 
of the proletarians, is beneficial to the selfish interests of the class w hich 
has developed it. An ideologj is objectively vicious, but it furtheis 
the interests of the thinUei's class precisely on account of its vicious- 
ness. Many Marxians believe that they have proved this tenet bv 
stressing the point that people do not thirst for knowledge only for 
Its own sake. The aim of the scientist is to pave the w ay for success- 
ful action. Theories are always developed with a view to practical 
application. There are no such things as pure science and the disinter- 
ested search for tiuth. 

For the sake of argument we max admit that ever> effort to attain 
truth IS inotnated b\ considerations of its practical utilization for 
the attainment of some end. But this does not answ er the question 
why an “ideological” — i.e., a false — theory should rendei better serv- 
ice than a correct one. The fact that the practical application of a 
theory lesults m the outcome predicted on the basis of this theory 
IS umveisall) consideied a confirmation of its correctness. It is para- 
doxical to assert that a vicious thcoiy is from any point of view more 
useful than a correct one. 

Men use fiiearms. In order to impiove these weapons they devel- 
oped the science of ballistics. But, of course, precisely because they 
were eager to hunt game and to kill one another, a correct ballistics. A 
merely “ideological” ballistics would not have been of any use. 

For the Marxians the view that scientists labor for know ledge alone 
IS nothing but an “arrogant pietense” of the scientists. Thus they 
declaie that Maxwell was led to his theoiy of clectioniagnetic waves 
by the craving of business for wireless telegiaphs." It is of no relevance 
for the problem of ideology whether this is tiiie 01 not. The question 
IS w'hether the alleged fact that nineteenth-century industi lalisni con- 
sidered telegraphy without wucs “the philosopheTs stone and the 
elixir of youth”' impelled Maxwell to formulate a correct theory 
or an ideological superstructure of the selfish class interests of the 
bourgeoisie. Theie is no doubt that bacteriological research was in- 

6. Cf. I ancelot Hogben, Science for the Citizen (New York, 1938), pp. 72(1- 
728. 

7. Ibid., p. 726. 
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stigated not only by the desire to fight contagious diseases, but also 
by the desire of the producers of wine and of cheese to improve 
their methods of production. But the result obtained was certainly 
not “ideological” in the Marxian sense. 

What induced Marx to invent his ideology-doctrine was the wish 
to sap the prestige of economics. He was fully aware of his impotence 
to refute the objections raised by the economists to the practicability 
of the socialist schemes. In fact he was so fascinated by the theoretical 
system of British classical economics that he firmly believed in its 
impregnability. He either never learned about the doubts that the 
classical theory of value raised in the minds of judicious scholars, or, 
if he ever heard of them, he did not comprehend their weight. His 
own economic ideas are hardly more than a garbled version of 
Ricardianism. When Jevons and Mengcr inaugurated a new era of 
economic thought, his career as an author of economic writings had 
already come to an end; the first volume of Das Kapital had already 
been published several years previously. Marx’s only reaction to the 
marginal theory of value was that he postponed the publication of the 
later volumes of his main treatise. They were made accessible to the 
public only after his death. 

In developing the ideology-doctrine Marx exclusively aims at eco- 
nomics and the social philosophy of Utilitarianism. His only inten- 
tion was to destroy the reputation of economic teachings which he 
was unable to refute by means of logic and ratiocination. He gave to 
his doctrine the form of a universal law valid for the wliole historical 
age of social classes because a statement which is applicable only to 
one individual historical event could not be considered as a law. For 
the same reasons he did not restrict its validity to economic thought 
only, but included every branch of knowledge. 

The service which bourgeois economics rendered to the bour- 
geoisie was in Marx’s eyes twofold. It aided them first in their fight 
against feudalism and royal despotism and then later again in their 
fight against the rising proletarian class. It provided a rational and 
moral justification for capitalist exploitation. It was, if we want to use 
a notion developed after Mar.x’s death, a rationalization of the claims 
of the capitalists.’" The capitalists, in their subconsciousness ashamed 
of the mean greed motivating their own conduct and anxious to 
avoid social disapproval, encouraged their sycophants, the economists, 

8. Although the term rationalization is new, the thing itself was known long 
ago. Cf., for instance, the words of Benjamin Franklin: “So convenient a thing 
it is to be a rcasonabls crealme^ since it enables one to find or make a reason for 
every thing one has a mind to do.” (Aniobiography, cd. New York, 1944, p. 41.) 
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to proclaim doctrines which could rehabilitate flicm in public 
opinion. 

Now, recourse to the notion of rationalization provides a psycho- 
logical description of the incentives which impelled a man or a group 
of men to formulate a theorem or a whole theorv. But it does not pred- 
icate anvthing about the validitv or invalidity of the theory ad- 
vanced. If it is proved that the theorv concerned is untenable, the 
notion of rationalization is a psychological interpretation of the 
causes which made their authors liable to error. But if we are notin a 
position to find any fault in the theory advanced, no appeal to the 
concept of rationalization can possibly e.xplude its validity. If it were 
true that the economists had in their subconsciousness no design 
other than that of justifying the unfair claims of the capitalists, their 
theories could neverthele.ss be quite correct. There is no means to e.\'- 
pose a faulty theory other than to refute it by discursive reasoning and 
to substitute a better theory for it. In dealing with the theorem of 
Pythagoras or with the theory of comparative costs, we are not in- 
terested in the psychological factors that impelled Pythagoras and 
Ricardo to construct these theorems, although these things may be 
important for the historian and the biographer. For science the only 
relevant question is whether or not these theorems can stand the test 
of rational examination. The social or racial background of their 
authon is beside the point. 

It is a fact that people in the pursuit of their selfish interests tty to 
use doctrines more or less universally accepted by public opinion. 
Moreover, they are eager to invent and to propagate doctrines which 
they could pos.sibly use for furthering their own interests. But this 
does not explain why such doctrines, favoring the interests of a 
minorit\' and contrary to the interests of the rest of the people, are 
endorsed by public opinion. No matter whether such “ideological” 
doctrines arc the product of a “false consciousness,” forcing a man 
to think unu ittingly in a manner that serves the interests of his class, 
or u hether they are the product of a purposeful distortion of truth, 
they must encounter the ideologies of other classes and try to sup- 
plant them. Then a rivalry between antagonistic ideologies emerges. 
The Marxians explain victory and defeat in such conflicts as an out- 
come of the interference of hLstorical providence. Geist, the mythical 
prime mover, operates according to a definite plan. He leads man- 
kind through various preliminary stages to the final bliss of socialism. 
Every stage is the product of a certain state of tcchnologv'; all its other 
characteristics are the necessary ideological superstructure of this 
technological state. Geist causes man to bring about in due time 
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the technological ideas adequate to the stage in which he lives, and to 
realize them. All the rest is an outgrowth of the state of technology. 
The hand-mill made feudal society; the steam-mill made capitalism.” 
Human will and reason play only an ancillary role in these changes. 
The inexorable law of historical development forces men — independ- 
ently of their wills — to think and to behave according to the patterns 
corresponding to the material basis of their age. .Men fool themselves 
in believing that they are free to choose between various ideas and 
between what they call truth and error. They themselves do not 
think; it is historical providence that manifests itself in their thoughts. 

This is a purely my.stical doctrine. The only proof given in its sup- 
port is the recourse to Hegelian dialectics. Capitalist private propertv 
is the first negation of individual private property. It begets, with the 
inexorability of a law of nature, its own negation, namely common 
ownership of the means of production."’ However, a mystical doc- 
trine based on intuition does not lose its mvsticism by referring to 
another no le.ss nwstical doctrine. This makeshift bv no means an- 
.swers the question w hy a thinker imust necessarily develop an ideology 
in accordance with the interests of his class. For the sake of argument 
we may admit that man’s thoughts must result in doctrines beneficial 
to his interests. But are a man's interests neces,sarily identical w ith those 
of his w hole class? Marx himself had to admit that the organization 
of the proletarians into a class, and consequenth’ into a political 
party, is continually being upset again by the competition between 
the workers themselves," It is an undeniable fact that there prevails 
an irreconcilable conflict of interests betw een those workers who are 
eraploved at union wage rates and those w ho remain unemployed 
because the enforcement of union rates prevents the demand for and 
the supplv of labor from finding the appropriate price for meeting. 
It is no less true that the interests of the workers of the comparativelv 
overpopulated countries and those of the comparatively underpopu- 
lated countries are antagonistic with regard to migration harriers. 
The statement that the interests of all proletarians uniforml\- require 
the substitution of socialism foe capitalism is an arbitrary postulate 
of .Marx and the other .socialists. It cannot be proved b\' the mere as- 
sertion that the socialist idea is the emanation of proletarian thought 
and therefore certainly beneficial to tbe interests of tbe proletariat as 
such. 

9. "Le inoulin a bras A'ous donnera la socictc avec le souzeraiu; le mouliu a 
vapeur, la socictc avee le capitaliste industriel.” (Marx, Misere de la philosophic 
(Paris and Brussels, 1847), p. 100. 

10. Marx, Das Kapital (ytb ed. Hamburg, 1914), pp. yiS-ysg. 

11. Tbe Covssminist Manifesto, I, 
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A popular interpretation of the vicissitudes of British foreign trade 
policies, based on the ideas of Sisniondi, Frederick List, Marx, and 
the German Historical School, runs this way; In the second part 
of the eighteenth centurv and in the greater part of the nineteenth 
century the class interests of the British bourgeoisie required a free 
trade poliev. Therefore British political economy elaborated a free 
trade doctrine, and the British manufacturers organized a popular 
movement which finally succeeded in abolishing protective tariffs. 
Then later conditions changed. The British bourgeoisie could no 
longer stand the competition of foreign manufacturing and badly 
needed protective tariffs. Consequently the economists substituted 
a theory of protection for the antiquated free trade ideology, and 
Great Britain returned to protectionism. 

The first error in this interpretation is that it considers the “bour- 
geoisie” as a homogeneous class composed of members whose inter- 
ests are identical. A busine.ssman is always under the necessity- of ad- 
justing the conduct of his business to the institutional conditions of 
his country. In the long run he is, in his capacity as entrepreneur and 
capitalist, neither favored nor injured by tariffs or the absence of 
tariffs. He will turn to the production of those commodities which 
under the given state of affairs he can most profitably produce. What 
may hurt or further his short-run interests are only changes in the 
institutional setting. But such changes do not affect the various 
branches of business and the various enterprises in the same wav and 
to the same extent. A measure that benefits one branch nr enterprise 
may he detrimental to other branches or enterprises. What counts 
for a busine.ssman is only a limited number of customs item.s. And 
u ith regard to these items the interests of various branches and firms 
arc mosth' antagonistic. 

It is not true that in the years of the supremacy of free trade ideas 
the interests of all branches of British manufacturing tvere homogene- 
ous and could be uniformly favored by the abandonment of protec- 
tionism. Nor did the fact that the British plants u ere then technolog- 
ically far ahead of the plants of the rest of the world render foreign 
competition innocuous for them. Today the American plants enjoy 
a similar superiority. Nevertheless a great part of American manu- 
facturing believes that they badly need protection against the back- 
ward industries of other countries. 

The interests of every branch or firm can he favored by all kinds 
of privileges granted to it by the government. But if privileges are 
granted to the same extent to the other branches and firms, every 
businessman loses — not only in his capacity as consumer, but also in 
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the competition of the new enterprises cuts down the profits. Profits 
arc by no means higher in the sale of sociallv detrimental articles 
than in the sale of sociallv beneficial articles. If a certain branch of 
business is outlawed and those engaged in it risk prosecution, penalties, 
and imprisonment, gross profits must be high enough to compensate 
for the risks involved. But this does not interfere with the height of 
net returns. 

The rich, the otvners of the alreadv operating plants, have no par- 
ticular class interest in the maintenance of free competition. They 
are opposed to confiscation and expropriation of their fortunes, but 
their vested interests are rather in favor of measures preventing new- 
comers from challenging their position. Those fighting for free enter- 
prise and free competition do not defend the interests of those rich 
todav. They want a free hand left to unknown men who will be the 
entrepreneurs of tomorrow and whose ingenuity will make the life 
of coming generations more agreeable. They want the way left open 
to further economic improvements. They are the spokesmen of 
progress. 

The nineteenth-century success of free trade ideas tvas effected 
by the theories of classical economics. The prestige of these ideas 
was so great that those whose selfish cla.ss interests they hurt could 
not hinder their endorsement by public opinion and their realization 
by legislative measures. It is ideas that make history, and not history 
that makes ideas. 

It is useless to argue with mystics and seers. They base their as- 
sertions on intuition and ate not prepared to submit them to rational 
examination. The .Marxians pretend that u hat their inner voice pro- 
claims is history's self-revelation. If other people do not hear this 
voice, it is only a proof that they arc not chosen. It is insolence that 
those groping in darkness dare to contradict the inspired ones. De- 
cency should impel them to creep into a corner and keep silent. 

However, science cannot abstain from thinking although it is 
obvious that it u ill never succeed in convincing those xvho dispute 
the supremacy of reason. Science must emphasize that the appeal to 
intuition cannot settle the question which of several antagonistic 
doctrines is the right one and xvhich arc wrong. It is an undeniable fact 
that .Marxism is not the only doctrine advanced in our time. There 
are other “ideologies” besides Marxism. The Marxians assert that the 
application of these other doctrines would hurt the interests of the 
many. But the supporters of these doctrines say precisely the same 
with regard to Marxism. 

Of course, the Marxians consider a doctrine vicious if their author’s 
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baLkgiound is not piolet.iiian But who is pioletaiian- Doctoi Mai\, 
the nianufacriuer and “csploirei" hngels and Lenin, the stion of the 
Russian gently, were ceitainls not of pioletaiian batkgiound But 
Hitler and i\Iiissolini were genuine pioletaiians and spent then \ outh 
in poi ert} The conflict of the Bolshet iks and the Alenshei iks or that 
between Stalin and Trotsky cannot be piesented as class conflicts 
Thes were conflicts between \arioiis sects of fanatics who called 
one another tiaitors 

The essence of Marxian philosophx is this We aie light because 
we are the spokesmen of the rising pinletanan class Discuisiie lea- 
soning cannot invalidate 0111 teachings, tm thej aie inspiied b\ the 
siipienie powei that detei mines the destine of mankind Oiii ad\ ti- 
sanes are wiong because the\ lack the intuition that guides oiii 
minds It IS, of coiiise, not then fault that on account of then class 
affiliation thev aie not equipped with the genuine pioletainn logic 
and aie blinded b\ ideologies The untathoinablc decices of histon 
that hate elected us haxe doomed them The fiitiiie is 0111 s 

4 Racial Polylogism 

Maixian poKlogism is an iboitnc nnkeshitt to saKage the 1111 
tenable dottiines of sociilism Its attempt to substitute intuition toi 
ratiocination appeals to populai superstitions But it is picciseK this 
Ktitude tint places \hi\ian poKlogism ind its offshoot, the so 
called ‘sociologx of knowledge, in iiieconcihlilc antagonism to 
science and leason 

It IS different with the poKlogism of the lacists This hiand ol 
poK logism IS in agi cement w ith fashionable, although mistaken, tend 
encies in piescnt-da> empiricism It is an established fact that man 
kind IS disided into saiious rates The rites diftei in bodih featuies 
Materialist philosopheis asseit that thoughts are a secietion of the 
brain as bile is a seci etion of the gall-bladdci It « ould be inconsistent 
toi them to lejcct beforehand the hx pothesis that the thought-setie- 
tion of the i aiious lates max differ in essential qualities The fact tint 
inatomx his nor succeeded up to noxx in discos eiing anatoniitil 
diffeienccs in the biain cells oI xarious laccs cannot inxalidate the 
doctiine that the logical stiuctiire of mind is diffeient with diffeieiit 
I aces It does not exclude the assumption that latei leseaicli mix dis 
cox ei such anatomical peculiarities 

Some ethnologists tell us that it is i mistake to speak of liighei and 
lowei ciiili/ations and of an alleged backxxardncss of alien laces The 
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civilization of various races are different from the Western civiliza- 
tion of the peoples of Caucasian stock, but they are not inferior. Every 
race has its peculiar mentality. It is faulty to apply to the civilization 
of any of them yardsticks abstracted from the achievements of 
other races. Westerners call the civilization of China an arrested 
civilization and that of the inhabitants of New Guinea primitive bar- 
barism. But the Chinese and the natives of Xew Guinea de.spise our 
civilization no less than we despise theirs. Such estimates are judg- 
ments of value and hence arbitrarv'. Those other races have a different 
structure of mind. Their civilizations are adequate to their mind as 
our civilization is adequate to our mind. We are incapable of com- 
prehending that what we call backwardness does not appear such 
to them. It is, from the point of view of their logic, a better method 
of coming to a satisfactory arrangement with given natural condi- 
tions of life than is our progressivism. 

These ethnologists are right in emphasizing that it is not the task of 
a historian — and the ethnologist too is a historian — to express value 
judgments. But they are utterly mistaken in contending that these 
other races have been guided in their activities by motives other than 
those which have actuated the white race. The Asiatics and the 
.\fricans no less than the peoples of European de,scent have been eager 
to struggle successfully for survival and to use reason as the fore- 
most weapon in these endeavors. They have sought to get rid of the 
beasts of prey and of disease, to prevent famines and to raise the 
productivity of labor. There can be no doubt that in the pursuit of 
these aims they have been le.ss successful than the whites. The pn)of 
is that thc\- arc eager to profit from all achievements of the West. 
I'hose ethnologists would be right, if Mongols or Africans, tormented 
by a painful di.sease. w ere to renounce the aid of a European doctor 
because their mentality or their world view led them to believe 
that it is better to suffer than to be relieved of pain. .Vlahatma Gandhi 
disat'ow ed his whole philosophv w hen he entered a modern hospital 
to be treated for appendicitis. 

The North American Indians lacked the ingenuity to invent the 
wheel. The inhabitants of the Alps were not keen enough to con- 
struct skis which would have rendered their hard life much more 
agreeable. Such shortcomings were not due to a mentality different 
from those of the races which had long since used wheels and skis; 
they were failures, cycn when judged from the point of view of the 
Indians and the Alpine mountaineers. 

However, these considerations refer onh- to the motives determin- 
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ing concrete actions, not to the only relevant problem of whether 
or not there exists between vatious races a difference in the logical 
structure of mind. It is precisely this that the racists assert.” 

We may refer to what has been said in the preceding chapters about 
the fundamental issues of the logical structure of mind and the 
categorial principles of thought and action. Some additional observa- 
tions will suffice to give the finishing stroke to racial polylogism and 
to any other brand of polylogism. 

The categories of human thought and action are neither arbitrary 
products of the human mind nor conventions. They are not outside 
of the universe and of the course of cosmic events. They are biological 
facts and have a definite function in life and reality. They are in- 
struments in man’s struggle for existence and in his endeavors to 
adjust himself as much as possible to the real state of the universe and 
to remove uneasiness as much as it is in his power to do so. Thev are 
therefore appropriate to the structure of the external world and reflect 
properties of the world and of realit\'. Thev work, and are in this 
sense true and valid. 

It is consequently incorrect to assert that aprioristic insight and 
pure reasoning do not convey any information about reality and the 
structure of the universe. The fundamental logical relations and the 
categories of thought and action arc the ultimate source of all human 
knowledge. They arc adequate to the structure of reality, they reveal 
this structure ro the human mind and. in this sense, they are for man 
basic ontological facts.” We do not know what a superhuman in- 
tellect may think and comprehend. For man every cognition is condi- 
tioned by the logical structure of his mind and implied in this struc- 
ture. It is precisely the satisfactory results of the empirical sciences 
and their practical application that evidence this truth. Within the 
orbit in v hich human action is able to attain ends aimed at there is no 
room left for agnosticism. 

If there had been races which had developed a different logical 
structure of mind, they u ould have failed in the use of reason as an 
aid in the struggle for existence. The only means for sun’ival that 
could have protected them against extermination would have been 
their instinctive reactions. Natural .selection would have eliminated 
those specimens of such races that tried to employ their reasonin'^ 
for the direction of behavior. Alone those individuals would have 
survived that relied upon instincts only. This means that onb’ those 

13. Cf. J,. G. Tirala, Russe, Geist nnd Seek (Munich, 1935), pp. 190 IT. 

14. Cf. Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (New York, 1931;, pp. 2o:-:o3; 

A Preface to Logic (New York, 1944), pp. 42-44, 92, 180-1B7, 
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would have had a chance to survive that did not rise above the mental 
level of animals. 

The scholars of the West have amassed an enormous amount of 
material concerning the high civilizations of China and India and the 
primitive civilizations of the Asiatic, American, Australian, and Afri- 
can aborigines. It is safe to sav that all that is worth knowing about 
these races is known. But never has anv supporter of polylogism tried 
to use these data for a description of the allegedly different logic of 
these peoples and civilizations. 


5. Polylogism and Understanding 

Some supporters of the tenets of Marxism and racism interpret the 
epistemological teachings of their parties in a peculiar way. Thev are 
ready to admit that the logical structure of mind is uniform for all 
races, nations, and cla.sscs. Mar.xism or racism, they assert, never in- 
tended to deny this undeniable fact. What they really wanted to say 
was that historical understanding, aesthetic empathy, and value judg- 
ments are conditioned by a man’s background. It is obvious that this 
interpretation cannot be supported on the basis of the writings of the 
champions of polylogism. However, it must be analyzed as a doctrine 
of its own. 

There is no need to emphasize again that a man’s value judgments 
and his choice of ends reflect his inborn bodily features and all the 
vicissitudes of his life.'"' But it is a far cry from acknowledgment of 
this fact to the belief that racial inheritance or class affiliation ulti- 
mately determines judgments of value and the choice of ends. The 
fundamental discrepancies in world view and patterns of behavior 
do not correspond to differences in race, nationalitv’, or class affilia- 
tion. 

There is hardly any greater divergence in value judgments than 
that between the ascetics and those eager to enjoy life lighthcartedly. 
An unbridgeable gulf separates devout monks and nuns from the rest 
of mankind. But there have been people dedicated to the monkish 
ideals among all races, nations, classes, and castes. Some of them were 
sons and daughters of kings and wealthy noblemen, others were beg- 
gars. St. Francis, Santa Clara, and their ardent followers were natives 
of Italy, whose other inhabitants cannot be described as weary of 
temporal things. Puritanism was Anglo-Saxon, but so uas the lascivi- 
ousness of the British under the Tudors, the Stuarts, end the Han- 
overians. The nineteenth century's outstanding champion of asceti- 

ij. Cf. above, pp. 46-47. 
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cism w asi Count Leo Tolstoy, a w ealths meiiibei of the pi ofligate Rus- 
sian aristocracy Tolstoy sav the pith of the philosophy he attacked 
embodied in Beethoien’s Kreutzer Sonata, a masterpiece of the son 
of extremely poor parents 

It IS the same with aesthetic values All races and nations have had 
both classic and romantic art With all their ardent propaganda the 
Marxians hav^e not succeeded in bringing about a specifically prole- 
tarian art or liteiatuie The “proletarian” vv liters, pamteis, and musi- 
cians have not cieated new styles and have not established new 
aesthetic v allies What characterizes them is solely their tendency to 
call everv thing they detest ‘bouigeois” and eveiv thing they like 
“proletaiian.” 

Historical undeistanding both of the histoiian and of the acting 
man always leflects the personalitv of its authoi ' But if the histoiian 
and the politician aie imbued with the desire foi tiuth, thev will 
never let themselves be deluded bv parts bias, provided thev aie 
efficient and not inept It is imniateiial vv hethcr a histoiian or a poli- 
tician considers the inteifcience of a ccitam factoi beneficial oi 
detrimental He cannot derive anv advantage fiom underrating oi 
o\ crrating the relevance ol one of the opeiatmg factoi s Only clumsv 
would-be histouans believe that thev tan setve then cause bv distoi 
tion The biographies of Napoleon I and 111, ol Bismarck, Marv, 
Cjladstonc, and Disraeli, the most disputed peisonalities of the past 
centuiv, width dis.igiee with legard to value judgments, but thev 
hardlv disagiee in then undeistanding of the lole plaved bv these 
men 

This IS no less tiue of the statesmans undeistanding. What use 
could a champion of Piotestantism dense fiom misunderstanding 
the tieniendous power and piestige of Catholicism, oi a liberal from 
misundeistanding the relevance of socialist ideas' In oidei to suc- 
ceed a politician must sec things as thev aic, whoevei indulges in 
wishful thinking will ceirainlv fail Judgments of lelevance diffci 
fiom judgments of value in that thev aim at the appiaisal of a state 
of affaiis not dependent on the authoTs aibitiaiiness Thev aie 
coloied bv their authoTs peisonalitv and can therefoie never be unan- 
iniouslv agieed upon bv all people But heie again we must taise the 
question What advantage could a lace oi class deiiv'e fiom in 
‘ ideological” distortion of undeistanding- 

•\s has alreadv been pointed out, the seiious discicpancies to be 
lound in historical studies are an outcome of diffeiences in the field 

Hi Cf above, pp 57-J8 
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of the nonhistorical bcienceb and not in various modes of understand- 
ing 

Todaj man) historians and w liters are imbued with the Marxian 
dogma that the realization of the socialist plans is both unav oidable 
and the supreme good, and that the labor mov ement is entrusted w ith 
the historical mission of accomplishing this task b) a violent over- 
throw of the capitalist s\ stem Starting from this tenet thev take it 
as a matter of course that the parties of the “Left,” the elect, m the 
pursuit of their policies, should resort to acts of violence and to 
murd'^r -X. revolution cannot be consummated b\ peaceful methods. 
It IS not worth while to dwell upon such trifles as the butchering of 
the foiii daughters of the last 1 sar, of T eon 1 lotsk) , of tens of thou- 
sands of Russian bourgeois and so on ou can’t make an omelet 
without bieaking eggs’, whv explicid) mention the eggs broken’ 
But, of course, it is different it one of those assailed ventures to de- 
fend himself 01 even to stiikc back lew onlv mention the atn> of 
sabotage, destruction, ind violence committed bv strikers But all 
authors enlarge upon the attempts of 1 iilioad companies to protect 
their property and the lives of then officers and then customers 
against such onslaughts 

Such discrepancies aic due ncithei to judgments of value noi to 
diffeiences m undeistanding Ihev lie the outcome of antagonistic 
theories of economic and histoiical evolution If the coiiiing of social- 
ism IS unavoidable and can be achieved onlv by rev olutionar) meth- 
ods, murders committed by the ‘piogrcssivcs ’ aie minoi mclden^ 
of no signihcance But the self-defense ind counterattacks of the “re- 
ictionaiies which tan possibly delay the linal victoiy of socialism 
aie (it the gieatest iiiipoitmct Ihev aic leiiiiikabic events, while 
the rcvoliitiomiy vets nc simpiv loutinc 

6 The Case for Reason 

Judicious lationalists do not pretend tint human leason cm evei 
make man omniscient They arc fully aware of the fict that, how 
ever knowledge may mcicase, there will always leiinin things ulti- 
mately given and not liable to any fuither elucidition But, thev say, 
as far as man is able to attain cognition, he must icly upon leason The 
ultimate giv en is the ii ration il 1 he know able is, as far it is know n al- 
leady, necessaiily lational Thcic is neithei an irrational mode of 
cognition nor a science of 11 rationality 

With legard to unsolved pioblems, various hvpothcses are pei- 
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missible provided they do not contradict logic and the uncontested 
data of experience. But these are hypotheses only'. 

We do not know what causes the inborn differences in human 
abilities. Science is at a loss to c.xplain why Newton and Alozart were 
full of creative genius and why most people are not. But it is by all 
means an unsatisfactory answer to say that a genius owes his great- 
ness to his ance.stry or to his race. The question is precisely why such 
a man differs from his brothers and from the other members of his 
race. 

It is a little bit less faulty to attribute the great achievements of 
the white race to racial superiority. Yet this is no more than a vague 
hypothesis which is at variance with the fact that the foundations of 
modern civilization were laid by peoples of other races. We cannot 
know whether or not at a later date other races will supplant Western 
civilization. 

However, such a hypothesis must be appraised on its own merits. 
It must not be condemned beforehand because the racists base on it 
their postulate that there is an irreconcilable conflict between various 
racial groups and that the superior races must enslave the inferior ones. 
Ricardo's law of association has long since discarded this mistaken 
interpretation of the inequality of men.” It is nonsensical to fight the 
racial hypothesis by negating obvious facts. It is vain to deny that up 
to now certain races have contributed nothing nr very little to the 
development of civilization and can, in this .sense, be called inferior. 

If somebody were eager to distill at anv cost a grain of truth out 
of the Marxian teachings, he could say that emotions influence a man’s 
reasoning very much. Nobody ever ventured to deny this obvious 
fact, and .Marxism cannot be credited with its discovery. But it is 
without any significance for epistemology. There are many sources 
both of success and of error. It is the task of psychology to enumerate 
and to classify them. 

Envy is a svidespread frailty. It is certain that many intellectuals 
envy the higher income of prosperous businessmen and that these 
feelings drive them toward socialism. They believe that the authori- 
ties of a socialist commonwealth would pay them higher salaries than 
those that they earn under capitalism. But to prove the existence of 
this envy docs not relieve science of the duty of making the most care- 
ful examination of the socialist doctrines. .Scientists are bound to deal 
with every doctrine as if its supporters were inspired by norhing 
else than the thirst for knowledge. 1 he various brands of polvlogism 
substitute for a purely theoretical examination of opposite doctrines 

17. Sec below, pp. 158-163. 
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the unmasking of the background and the motives of tlicir authors. 
Such a procedure is inconipatil)le nith the first principles of ratio- 
cination. 

It is a poor makeshift to dispose of a thcorv l)v referring to its his- 
torical background, to the “spirit" of its time, to the material condi- 
tions of the country of its origin, and to anv personal qualities of its 
authors. A theorv is subject to the tribunal of reason only. The yard- 
stick to be applied is always the yardstick of reason. .A thcorv is either 
correct or incorrect. It mav happen th.it the present state of our 
knowledge does not allow a decision with regard to its correctness or 
incorrectness. But a thcorv can never be valid for a bourgeois or an 
American if it is invalid for a proletarian or a Chinese. 

If the Marxians and rhe racists were right, it would be impossible 
to explain whv those in power are an.\ious to suppress dissenting 
theories and to persecute their supporters. The verv fact that there 
are intolerant governments and political parties intent upon out- 
lawing and exterminating dissenters, is a proof of the excellence of 
reason. It is not a proof of a doctrine’s correctness that its adversaries 
use the police, the hangman, and violent mobs to fight it. But it is a 
proof of the fact that those taking recourse to r iolent oppression are 
in their subconsciousness convinced of the untenabilitv of their own 
doctrines. 

It is impossible to demonstrate the validity of the a priori founda- 
tions of logic and praxcology without referring to these founda- 
tions themselves. Reason is aft ultimate given and cannot be analyzed 
or questioned bv itself. The very existence of human reason is a non- 
rational fact. The only statement that can be predicated with regard 
to reason is that it is the mark that distinguishes man from animals 
and has brought about everything that i.s .specifically human. 

To those pretending that man would be happier if he were to 
renounce the use of reason and try to let hincself be guided bv intui- 
tion and instincts onh', no other answer can be given than an analysis 
of the structure of human society. In describing the genesis and work- 
ing of social cooperation, economics provides all the information re- 
quired for an ultimate decision between rca.son and unreason. If man 
reconsiders freeing himself from the supremacy of reason, he must 
know what he will have to forsake. 



l\\ A FIRST ANALYSIS OF THE a\TEGORY 
OF ACTION 

I. Ends and Means 

T Hf lesult sought b\ an action is called its end, goal, or aim One 
uses these teims in ordinars’ speech also to signifs intermediate 
ends, goals, oi aims, these are points \s hich acting man v ants to ,tt- 
tain onl\ because he belies es that he will reach his ultimate end, goal, 
or aim in passing be\ond them Stnetk speaking the end, goal, oi 
aim of an\ action is alw a\ s the lelief from a felt iinc,isiness 
\ means is \\ hat sen es to the attainment ot an\ end, goal, ni aim 
Means are not in the guen uniscise, in this uimeise rheic exist onk 
things \ thing hecomes i means \i hen humm leasi'ii plans to emplox 
it for the attainment of some end ind human iction itilk emplox s 
It for this puipose Thinking min secs the scrxiccibleness of things, 
1 e , their ahilitx to minister to his ends, and uting man makes them 
means It is ot pnmaix import.inte to icilirc thit pirts of the ex 
teinil xxoild become means onk through the opci ition of the human 
mind and its offshoot, human action 1 xttinil objects aie as such 
onk phenomena of the plnsical unixeise and the subject martei of 
the natural sciences It is human meaning and action xxhich tians- 
form them into means Piaxeologx does not deal xiith the exteinal 
xxorld, but XX ith mans conduct XX ithitgaid to it Piaxcological lealitx 
IS not the phxsical unixerse, but mans conscious reaction to the 
gixen state of this unixeise I conomics is not about things and tan 
gible material objects, it is about men, then meanings and actions 
Goods, commodities, and xxealth and all the othci notions of con 
duct are not elements of natuie, thex iie elements of human mean- 
ing and conduct He xxho xxants to deal xxith them must not look at 
the external xxorld, he must seaich foi them in the meaning of acting 
men 

Praxeologv and economics do not ckil xxith human meaning and 
action as thex should be or xx ould be if all men xx ere inspiied bx an 
absolutek xalid philosophy and equipped xxith a perfect knoxx ledge 
of technologx f oi such notions as absolute xaliditj and omniscience 
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there is no room in the frame of a science \ihose subject matter is 
erring man. An end is everj'thing which men aim at. A means is 
everything w hich acting men consider as such. 

It is the task of scientific technology and therapeutics to explode 
errors in their respective fields. It is the task of economics to expose 
erroneous doctrines in the field of social action. But if men do not 
follow the advice of science, but cling to their fallacious prejudices, 
these erroi-s are realitv and must be dealt with as such. Economists 
consider foreign exchange control as inappropriate to attain the ends 
aimed at b\ those w ho take recourse to it. How ever, if public opinion 
does not abandon its delusions and governments consequently resort 
to foreign exchange control, the course of events is determined by 
this attitude. Present-da\ medicine considers the doctrine of the 
therapeutic effects of mandrake as a fable. But as long as people took 
this fable as truth, mandrake w as an economic good and prices w ere 
paid for Its acquisition. In dealing with prices economics does not 
ask what things are in the exes of other people, but onl\ xxhat the\ 
are in the meaning of those intent upon getting them. For it deals 
w ith real prices, paid and received in real tiansactions, not with prices 
as thex w ould be if men w ere different from w hat they reallx are. 

Means are nccessarilx alwaxs limited, i.c.. scarce with regard to 
the services for which man wants to use them. If this were not the 
case, there w ould not be anx action w irh regard to them. Where man 
IS not restrained b\ the insufficient quantitx of things available, there 
IS no need for anx action. 

It IS ciistoniarv to tall the end the ultimate good and the means 
goods. In appK mg this tenninologx economists mamlv used to think 
as technologists and not as praxeologists, I lies differentiated be- 
tween f/ee ifwor/i and ccononnc <(,ood\. 1 hev called free goods things 
available in supeifluous .ihiind.incc which ni.in does not need to 
etonomi/e. Such goods arc, however, not the ob]cct of anv .vction. 
Thev are general conditions of human welfare, rhev arc pairs of the 
natural environment in which man lives .vnd acts. Onlv the economic 
goods are the substiatum of action. 1 hev alone arc dealt with in 
economics. 

Economic goods which m themselves are fitted to satisfv human 
wants directlx and w hose scrv iccahlencss does not depend on the 
cooperation of other economic goods, are called consumers’ goods or 
goods of the first order. Means vv hich can s.itisfv vv ants onlv indirectly 
when complemented bv coopciation of other goods arc called pro- 
ducers' goods or factors of production or goods of a remoter or 
higher order. The services rendered hy a producers’ good consist 
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in bringing about, by the cooperation of complementary producers’ 
goods, a product. This product mav be a consumers' good; it may be 
a producers’ good which when combined with other producer.i’ goods 
will finallv bring about a consumers’ good. It is possible to think of the 
producers’ goods as arranged in orders according to their proximity 
to the consumers' good for whose production they can be used. Those 
producers’ goods which are nearest to the production of a consunrrs’ 
good are ranged in the second order, and accordingly those w'hich are 
used for the production of goods of the second order in the third order 
and so on. 

The purpose of such an arrangement of goods in orders is to pro- 
vide a basis for the theory of value and prices of the factors of pro- 
duction. It will be shown later how the valuation and the prices of 
the goods of higher orders are dependent on the valuation and the 
prices of the goods of lower orders produced bv their expenditure. 
The first and ultimate valuation of external things refers onlv to 
consumers’ goods. All other things arc valued according to the part 
thev pl.tv in the production of consumers' goods. 

It is therefore not ncccssars- actuall\- to arrange producers' goods 
in various orders from the second to the «th. It is no less superfluous to 
enter into pedantic discussions of whether a concrete good has to be 
called a good of the lowest order or should rather be attributed to one 
of the higher orders. Whether raw coffee beans or roast coffee beans 
or ground coffee or coffee prepared for drinking or only coffee pre- 
pared and mixed with cream and .sugar arc to be called a consumers’ 
good ready for consumption is of no importance. It is immaterial 
which manner of speech we adopt. For with regard to the problem 
of valuation, all that we say about a consumers’ good can be applied 
to any good of a higher order (except those of the highest order) if we 
consider it as a product. 

An economic good docs not nece.ssariiy have to be embodied in a 
tangible thing. Xonmatcrial economic goods arc called services. 


2. The Scale of Value 

Acting man chooses between various opportunities offered for 
choice. He prefers one alternative to others. 

It is customary to say that acting man has a scale of wants or values 
in his mind when he arranges his actions. On the basis of such a scale 
he satisfies what is of higher value, i.e., his more urgent wants, and 
leaves unsatisfied what is of lower value, i.e., what is a less urgent want. 
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There is no objection to such a presentation of the state of affairs. 
However, one must not forget that the scale of values or wants mani- 
fests itself only in the reality of action. These scales have no inde- 
pendent existence apart from the actual behavior of individuals. The 
only source from which our knowledge concerning these scales is de- 
rived is the observation of a man’s actions. Every action is always 
in perfect agreement with the scale of values or wants because these 
scales are nothing but an instrument for the interpretation of a man’s 
acting. 

Ethical doctrines are intent upon establishing scales of value ac- 
cording to which man should act but docs not necessarily always act. 
They claim for themselves the vocation of telling right from wrong 
and of advising man concerning what he should aim at as the supreme 
good. They arc normative disciplines aiming at the cognition of 
what ought to be. Thev arc not neutral with regard to facts; they 
judge them from the point of view of frcclv adopted .standards. 

This is not the attitude of praxeologv and economics. They are 
full}' aware of the fact that the ultimate ends of human action arc not 
open to examination from any absolute standard. Ultimate ends are 
ultimately given, they arc purely subjective, they differ with various 
people and with the same people at various moments in their lives. 
Praxeologv and economics deal with the means for the attainment of 
ends chosen by the acting individiiak They do not express any 
opinion with regard to such problems as whether or not sybaritism 
is better than asceticism. They apply to the means only one yard- 
stick, viz., whether or not they arc suitable to attain the ends at which 
the acting individuals aim. 

The notions of abnormality and perversity therefore have no place 
in economics. It docs not say that a man is perverse bccau.se he prefers 
the disagreeable, the detrimental, and the painful to the agreeable, the 
beneficial, and the pleasant. It says only that he is different from other 
people; that he likes w hat others detest; that he considers useful what 
others want to avoid; that he takes pleasure in enduring pain \\ hich 
others avoid because it hurts them. The polar notions normal and 
perverse can be used anthropologically for the distinction between 
those who behave as most people do and outsiders and atypical ex- 
ceptions; they can be applied biologically for the distinction between 
those whose behavior presen-es the vital forces and those whose be- 
havior is self-destructive; they can be applied in an ethical sense for 
the distinction between those who behave correctly and those who 
act otherwise than they should. However, in the frame of a theoretical 
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science of human action, there is no room for such a distinction An) 
examination of ultimate ends turns out to be purely subjects e and 
therefore arbitrary. 

Value IS the importance that acting man attaches to ultimate ends 
Only to ultimate ends IS piimarx and original talue assigned Means are 
valued dent ativeK according to their serviceableness in contributing 
to the attainment of ultimate ends Their \ aluation is derived from the 
valuation of the respective ends They are important for man onl\ 
as far as thev make it possible tor him to attain some ends 
\'alue IS not intrinsic, it is not in things It is v\ ithin us, it is the 
vv av in vv hich man reacts to the conditions of his environment 
Veithei IS v alue in w ords and in doctrines It is reflected in human 
conduct It IS not what a man 01 gioups of men sav about value that 
counts, but how the\ act The bombastic oiatorv of moralists and 
the inflated pompousness of party programs are significant as such 
But thev influence the course of human events only as far as thev 
leallv determine the actions of men 

t The Scale of Needs 

Notwithstanding all declarations to the contrarv, the immense ma- 
jority of men aim first of all at an improvement of the matcrnl con 
ditions of well-being Thev want moie and better food, bettet homes 
and clothes, and a thousand othei amenities 1 hc\ stiive after abun- 
dance and health 1 aking these goals as giv en, applied phv siologv tries 
to determine what means aie best suited to provide as much sat- 
isfaction as possible It distinguishes, from this point of view, be- 
tw een man s “real needs and imaginary and spurious appetites It 
teaihes people how thev should act and w hat thev should aim at as a 
means 

I ht iiiipoitancc of such tloc trines is obvious 1 loni his point of 
V lew the phv siologist is 1 ight in distinguishing betw een sensible action 
and action contrary to purpose He is right m contiasting judicious 
methods of nourishment from unwise methods He may condemn 
certain modes of behavior as absurd and opposed to “real” needs 
Hovvevei, such judgments arc beside the point for a science dealing 
with the rcalitv of human action Not what a man should do, but 
what he does, counts for praveologv and economics Hvgicnemav be 
1 Ight or w rong in calling alcohol and nicotine poisons But economics 
must explain the prices of tobacco and litjuoi as they are, not as they 
would be under different conditions 

Ihcic IS no room left m the field of economics for a scale of 
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needs different from the scale of values as reflected in man’s actual 
behavior. Economics deals with real man, weak and subject to error 
as he is, not with ideal beings, omniscient and perfect as only gods 
could be. 

4. Action as an Exchange 

Action is an attempt to substitute a more satisfactory state of af- 
fairs for a less satisfactorv one. We call such a willfullv induced al- 
teration an exchange. A less desirable condition is bartered for a 
more desirable. What gratifies less is abandoned in order to attain 
something that pleases more. That which is abandoned is called the 
price paid for the attainment of the end .sought. The value of the 
price paid is called costs. Costs are equal to the value attached to the 
satisfaction which one must forego in order to attain the end aimed 
at. 

The difference between the \ahie of the price paid (the costs in- 
curred) and that of the goal attained is called gain or profit or net 
yield. Profit in this primarv sense is purciv subjective, it is an increase 
in the acting man's happiness, it is a psvchical phenomenon that can 
be neither measured nor weighed. There is a more and a less in the 
■•enioval of uneasiness felt; bur how much one satisfaction surpasses 
another one can only be felt; it cannot be established and determined 
in an objective wav. A judgment of value does not measure, it ar- 
ranges in a scale of degrees, it grades. It is expressive of an order of 
preference and sequence, but not expressive of measure and weight. 
Only the ordinal numbers can be applied to it, but not the cardinal 
numbers. 

It is vain to speak of anv calculation of \ allies. Calculation is pos- 
sible only with cardinal numbers. The difference between the valua- 
tion of two states of affairs is entirelv psvchical and personal. It is 
not open to any projection into the external world. It can be sensed 
only by the individual. It cannot be communicated or imparted to 
anv fellow man. It is an intensive magnitude. 

Physiology and psychology have developed various methods by 
means of which they pretend to have attained a substitute for the 
unfeasible measurement of intensive magnitudes. There is no need 
for economics to enter into an examination of these rather question- 
able makeshifts. Their supporters themselves realize that they are not 
applicable to value judgments. But even if thev were, they would not 
have any bearing on economic problems. For economics deals with 
action as such, and not n ith the psychical facts that result in definite 
actions. 
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It happens again and again that an action does not attain the end 
sought. Sometimes the result, although inferior to the end aimed at, 
is still an improvement when compared with the previous state of 
affairs; then there is still a profit, although a smaller one than that 
e.\pected. But it can happen that the action produces a state of affairs 
less desirable than the previous state it was intended to alter. Then 
the difference between the valuation of the result and the costs in- 
curred is called loss. 



V. TIME 


I. The Temporal Character of Praxeology 

T he notion of change implies the notion of temporal sequence. A 
rigid, eternally immutable universe would be out of time, but 
it would be dead. The concepts of change and of time are inseparably 
linked together. Action aims at change and is therefore in the 
temporal order. Human reason is even incapable of conceiving the 
ideas of timeless existence and of timeless action. 

He who acts distinguishes benveen the time before the action, 
the time absorbed by the action, and the time after the action has 
been finished. He cannot be neutral with regard to the lapse of 
time. 

Logic and mathematics deal with an ideal system of thought. The 
relations and implications of their system are coexistent and interde- 
pendent. We may say as well that they are synchronous or that they 
are out of time. A perfect mind could grasp them all in one thought. 
Man's inability to accomplish this makes thinking itself an action, pro- 
ceeding step by step from the less satisfaetory state of insufficient 
cognition to the more satisfactory state of better insight. But the 
temporal order in which knowledge is acquired must not be confused 
with the logical simultancitv' of all parts of this aprioristic deductive 
system. Within this system the notions of anteriority and consequence 
are metaphorical onh’. Hicy do not refer to the system, but to our 
action in grasping it. The system itself implies neither the category of 
time nor that of causality. There is functional correspondence be- 
tween elements, hut there is neither cau.se nor effect. 

What distinguishes the praxcological .ss'stem from the logical sys- 
tem epistemologically is prccLsely that it implies the categories both of 
time and of causality. The pra.vcological system too is aprioristic and 
deductiyc. As a system it is out of time. But change is one of its ele- 
ments. The notions of sooner and later and of cause and effect are 
among its constituents. Anteriority and consequence are essential 
concepts of praxcological reasoning. So is the irreversibility of events. 
In the frame of the praxcological .system any reference to functional 
correspondence is no less metaphorical and misleading than is the 
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reference to anteriority and consequence in the frame of the logical 
system.^ 


1, Past, Present, and Future 

It IS acting that presides man with the notion of time and makes 
him aware of the fiu\ of time The idea of time is a praxeological 
category 

Action IS always directed tow aid the future, it is essentially and 
necessarily’ alw ay s a planning and acting for a better future Its aim 
IS always to render future conditions more satisfactory than they 
would he without the interference of action The uneasiness that 
impels a man to act is caused b\ a dissaosfaction w ith expected future 
conditions as they would probably deyelop if nothing yvere done to 
alter them In any case action tan influence only the future, neyer 
the present that w ith c\ ery infinitesimal fraction of a second sinks 
dow n into the past Man becomes conscious of time yv hen he plans to 
c on\ ert a less satisfactory present stare into a more sitisfactory future 
state 

For tontcniplatiy e meditaaon time is merely duration, "la durec 
pure, dont recoiilcment est tontinu, et ou Ton passe, par gradations 
insensibles, d’un etat a I’autre (ontimiitc reellement yetue” The 
“now ” of the present is continually shifted to the past and is retained 
in the memory only Reflecting about the past, sty the philosophers, 
man becomes ayyarc of time'' Howeyer, it is not recollection that 
comeys to man the catcgoiies of chingc and of time, but the yyill 
to improy e the conditions of his life 

fime as we measure it by yarious mechanical deyices is ahvays 
past, and time as the philosoohers use this concept is alw ay s eirhei 
past 01 future I he picsent is, fiom these aspects, nothing but an 
ideal boundary line separating the past fiom the future But from 
the pia\coIogicil aspect there is between the past and the future i 
real extended piesent 'Action is is such in the real present because 
It utili/es the instant and thus embodies its reality ' L,iter retrospectiyc 

I 111 a rreitisc on economics there is no need to enter into i discussion of the 
tndeators to construct mechanics as an axiomatic system in which the concept 
of function is substituted for that of cause and effect It w ill be show n later that 
axiomatic mechanics cmnot sene as a model for the treatment of the economic 
system Cf below, pp tti-354 

’ Ilenri Bcri;son l/iriiie tr wmwoire (-th ed Pans igtO.p any 

1 I dinund Husserl, X orlcsungcn air Pbanomenologie dcs inncrcn /cit 
bew usstsems, Jihbmh (in I’l ilawphie iiitj Phimmenolognche Farschimg, 
IX (lyiB), 391 ff \ Sichutc hi iit pp 4, ff 

4 Cc quo I appcile mon present cest nion attitude \is i-ms de I aienir mi- 
incdiat c est mnn action immincntc Bergson op rn , p 152 
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reflection discerns in the instant passed away first of all the action 
and the conditions which it offered to action. That which can no 
longer be done or consumed because the opportunity for it has 
passed away, contrasts the past with the present. That which cannot 
yet be done or consumed, because the conditions for undertaking it 
or the time for its ripening have not yet come, contrasts the future 
with the past. The present offers to acting opportunities and tasks 
for which it was hitherto too early and for which it w'ill be hereafter 
too late. 

'The present qua duration is the continuation of the conditions and 
opportunities given for acting. Every kind of action requires special 
conditions to which it mast lie adjusted with regard to the aims 
sought. The concept of the present is therefore different for various 
fields of action. It has no reference whatever to the various methods 
of measuring the passing of time by spatial movements. The present 
encloses as much of the time passed away as still is actual, i.e., of 
importance for acting. The present contrasts itself, according to the 
various actions one has in view, with the Middle Ages, with the nine- 
teenth century, with the p.ist year, month, or day, hut no less with 
the hour, minute, or second just passed away. If a man says; Nou a- 
days Zeus is no longer worshiped, he has a present in mind other than 
that the motorcar driver who thinks; Nou' it is still ton early to 
turn. 

.\s the future is uncertain it always remains undecided and vague 
how much of it we can consider as iiok and present. If a man had 
said in 1913; At present — ^now — in Europe freedom of thought is 
undisputed, he would have not foreseen that this present W'ould very 
soon he a past. 


3. The Economization of Time 

Man is subject to the passing of time. He comes into existence, 
grows, becomes old, and passes away. His time is scarce. He must 
economize it as he does other scarce factors. 

The economization of time has a peculiar character becau.se of 
the uniquenc.ss and irreversibility of the temporal order. The impor- 
tance of these facts manifests itself in every part of the theory of 
action. 

Only one fact must be stressed at this point. The economization of 
time is independent of the economization of economic goods and serv- 
ices. Even in the land of Cockaigne man would be forced to economize 
time, provided he w ere not immortal and not endowed with eternal 
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youth and indestructible health and vigor. Although all his appetites 
could be satisfied immediately without any expenditure of labor, he 
would have to arrange liis time schedule, as there are states of satis- 
faction which are incompatible and cannot be consummated at the 
same time. For this man, too, time would be scarce and subject to the 
aspect of sooner and later. 


4. The Temporal Relation Between Actions 

Two actions of an individual are never synchronous; their temporal 
relation is that of sooner and later. Actions of various individuals can 
be considered as synchronous only in the light of the physical meth- 
ods for the measurement of time. Synchronism is a praxeological 
notion only with regard to the concerted efforts of various acting 
men.’ 

A man’s individual actions succeed one another. They can never be 
effected at the same instant; they can only follow one another in 
more or less rapid succession. There are actions which serve several 
purposes at one blow. It would be misleading to refer to them as a 
coincidence of various actions. 

People hat e often failed to recognize the meaning of the term 
“scale of value” and have disregarded the obstacles preventing the 
assumption of synchronism in the various actions of an individual. 
They have interpreted a man's various acts as the outcome of a scale 
of value, independent of the,se acts and preceding them, and of a 
previously devi.scd plan whose realization they aim at. The scale of 
value and the plan to which duration and immutability for a certain 
period of time were attributed, were hvpostasized into the cause 
and motive of the various individual actions. Synchronism which 
could not be asserted with regard to various acts was then easily 
discovered in the scale of value and in the plan. But this overlooks the 
fact that the scale of value is nothing but a constructed tool of thought. 
The scale of value manifests itself only in real acting; it can be dis- 
cerned only from the observation of real acting. It is therefore im- 
permissible to contrast it with real acting and to use it as a yardstick 
for the appraisal of real actions. 

It is no less impermissible to differentiate between rational and 
allegedly irrational acting on the basis of a comparison of real acting 
with earlier drafts and plans for future actions. It may be very in- 

5. In order to avoid anv possible misunderstanding it may be expedient to 
emphasize that this theorem has nothine at all to do with Einstein's theorem con- 
cerning the temporal relation of spatially distant events. 
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teresting that yesterday goals were set for today’s acting other than 
those really aimed at today But j esterday's plans do not provide us 
with any more objective and nonaibitrary standard for the appraisal 
of today’s real acting than any other ideas and norms 
The attempt has been made to attain the notion of a nonrational 
action by this reasoning If a is prefened to b and b to c, logically a 
should be preferred to t. But if actuallv c is preferred to a, we are 
faced with a mode of acting to which we cannot asciibe consistency 
and rationality.® This reasoning disregaids the fact that two acts of 
aft individual can never be synchronous If in one action a is piefeired 
to b and in anothei action b to c, it is, however shoit the interval be- 
tween the two actions may be, not permissible to construct a uniform 
scale of value in w hich a precedes b and /; precedes c Nor is it per- 
missible to consider a later third action as coincident with the two 
previous actions All that the etample pioves is that value judgments 
are not immutable and that thcieioie a scale of value, which is ab- 
stracted fiom various, ncccssaiilv nonsv nchionous actions of an in- 
dividual, may be sclf-contiadicton 
One must not confuse the logic il concept of consistency (vie, ab- 
sence of contradiction) and the piaxcologicil concept of consistency 
(vi/, constancy or clinging to the same principles) Logical con- 
sistencv has its place oniv in thinking, constancy has its place only 
in acting 

Constanev and lationalirv arc cntiicly different notions If one’s 
V ablations hav c c hanged, um emitting f iithfulncss to the once espoused 
piinciplts of action mciclv foi the sake of constancy would not be 
rational hut simply stubboin Onlv in one respect can acting be con- 
stant in piefernng the iiioic valuable to the less valuable If the valu- 
ations change, acting must change also Faithfulness, under changed 
conditions, to an old plan vv ould be nonsensical \ logical sv stem must 
be consistent and free ot conriadictions because it implies the coex- 
istence of all Its paits and thcoicnis In acting, which is necessarily 
in the tcmpoiil oidci, thcie ciniiot be anv ijucstion of such con- 
sistency Acting must be suited to puiposc, ind puiposefulness re- 
t|uires adjustment to changing conditions 
Piescnce of mind is considcicd a v 11 me m acting man A man has 
piesciice of mind if he has the abilitv to think and to .idjust his acting 
so quickly that the inteival between the cmcigcncc of new conditions 

6 Cf 1 ch\ Kaufnnnn, ‘On the Subjcct-Mutcr of TcononiJC Science,” Eco~ 
iio/nu it, XIII, 390 

- Cf Pii Wckstced, T/\ Caitfwonstme of Poittual Etonottiy, cd Robbins 
(I ondon, I, 12 ff , I Robbins, Aa Fsuiy on tht Natine und Significance 
of Economic Science ed I ondon, 1935), pp 91 ff 
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and the adaptation of his actions to them becomes as short as possible. 
If constancy is view ed as faithfulness to a plan once designed w ithoiit 
regard to changes in conditions, then presence of mind and quick 
reaction are the very opposite of constancy. 

When the speculator goes to the stock exchange, he may sketch a 
definite plan for his operations. Whether or not he clings to this plan, 
his actions are rational also in the sense which those eager to distin- 
guish rational acting from irrational attribute to the term “rational.” 
This speculator in the course of the day may embark upon transac- 
tions w hich an observer, not taking into account the changes occurring 
in market conditions, vt ill not be able to interpret as the outcome of 
constant behavior. But the speculator is firm in his intention to make 
profits and to avoid losses. Accordingly he must adjust his conduct 
to the change in market conditions and in his own judgment con- 
terning the future development of prices.* 

Howeter one twists things, one will ne\er succeed m fonmilating 
the notion of “irrational” action w hose “irrationality” is not founded 
upon an arbitrars judgment of \alue. Let us suppose that somebody 
has chosen to act inconstantly for no other purpose than for the sake 
of refuting the praseological assertion that there is no irrational action, 
What happens here is that a man aims at a peculiar goal, viz., the ref- 
utation of a praxeological theorem, and that he accordingly acts dif- 
ferentls from what he would have done otherwise. He has chosen an 
unsuitable means for the refutation of praxeologv', that is all. 

S Plans too, of course, nm be self-contradictors . Sometimes their contradic- 
tions mas be the effect of mistaken judgment. But sometimes such contradictions 
mas be intentional and sene a definite purpose. If, for instance, a publicized 
program of a government or a political patty promises high prices to the pro- 
ducers and at the same time low prices to the consumers, the purpose of such an 
espousal of incompatible goals mav be demagogic. Then the program, the pub- 
licized plan, IS self-contradictory, but the plan of its authors who wanted to at- 
tain a definite end through the endonenient of incompatible aims and their pub- 
lic annoiincemeni, is free of any contradiction. 



VI. UNCERTAINTV 


I. Uncertainty and Acting 

T Hh uncertainty of the future is already implied in the very notion 
of action. That man acts and that the future is uncertain are 
hy no means t\\ o independent matters. 1 hey are onl\ two different 
modes of estalihshing one thing. 

We may assume that the outcome of all esents and changes is 
uniquely determined b\ etern.il unchangeable laws goierning be- 
coming and del elopment in the w hole unii erse. We may consider the 
necessary connection and interdependence of all phenomena, i.e., 
their causal concatenation, as the fundamental and ultimate fact. We 
may entirely discard the notion of undetei mined chance. But how- 
ever that may be, or appear to the mind of a perfect intelligence, the 
fact remains th.it to acting man the futuie is hidden. If man knew the 
future, he would not have to choose and would not act. He would 
he like an automaton, reacting to stimuli w ithoiit an\ w ill of his ow n. 

Some philosophers arc prepared to explode the notion of man’s 
w ill as an illusion and self-deception because man must unw ittingly 
behaie accoiding to the inciitable laws of causality. Thc\ m.iv be 
right or wrong from the point ot new of the prime mmer nr the 
cause of itself. However, fiom the human point of new action is the 
ultimate thing. We do not assert that man is “free" in choosing and 
acting. We nicrcK' establish the fact that he chooses and acts and that 
we arc at a loss to use the methods of the natural sciences for answer- 
ing the question w h\ he acts this w .n .ind not othciw ise. 

Natural science does not render the fiitui c predictable It makes 
It possible to foretell the results to be obtained In definite actions. 
But It leases imprcdict.ible two spheres that of insuflicicntli known 
natural phenomena and that of human acts of choice Our ignorance 
with regard to these two spheres taints all human actions with iin- 
certainti. Apodictic certainti is only within the mbit of the deduc- 
tiie system of aprioiistic theoix. I he most that can be attained with 
regard to reality is proliabilitx . 

It is not the task of praxcology to investigate w hether or not it is 
permissible to considei .is ccrt.iin some of the theorems of the eni- 
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pirical natural sciences. This problem is \^■ithout practical importance 
for praxeological considerations. At any rate, the theorems of physics 
and chemistry have such a high degree of probability that we are en- 
titled to call them certain for all practical purposes. We can practically 
forecast the working of a machine constructed according to the rules 
of scientific technology. But the construction of a machine is only 
a part in a broader program that aims at supplt'ing the consumers 
with the machine’s products. Whether this was or was not the most 
appropriate plan depends on the development of future conditions 
which at the time of the plan’s execution cannot be forecast with 
certainty. Thus the degree of certainty with regard to the techno- 
logical outcome of the machine’s construction, whatever it may be, 
docs not remove the uncertainty inherent in the whole action. Future 
needs and valuations, the reaction of men to changes in conditions, 
future scientific and technological know ledge, future ideologies and 
policies can never be foretold with more than a greater or smaller de- 
gree of probability. E\'ery action refers to an unknown future. It is 
in this sense always a risky speculation. 

The problems of truth and certainty concern the general theory 
of human knowledge. The problem of probability, on the other hand, 
is a primary concern of praxeology. 

2 . The Meaning of Probability 

The treatment of probability has been confused by the mathemati- 
cians. From the beginning there was an ambiguity in dealing with the 
calculus of probability. When the Chevalier de .Mere consulted Pascal 
on the problems involved in the games of dice, the great mathematician 
should have frankly told his friend the truth, namely, that mathematics 
cannot be of any use to the gambler in a game of pure chance. In- 
stead he wrapped his answer in the symbolic language of mathematics. 
What could easily be explained in a few sentences of mundane speech 
was expressed in a terminology which is unfamiliar to the immense 
majority and therefore regarded with reverential awe. People sus- 
pected that the puzzling formulas contain some important revelations, 
hidden to the uninitiated; they got the impression that a scientific 
method of gambling exists and that the esoteric teachings of mathe- 
matics provide a key for winning. The heavenly mystic Pascal un- 
intentionally became the patron saint of gambling. The textbooks of 
the calculus of probability gratuitously propagandize for the gam- 
bling casinos precisely because they arc scaled books to the layman. 

No less havoc was spread by the equivocations of the calculus of 
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probability in the field of scientific research. The history of every 
branch of knowledge records instances of the misapplication of the 
calculus of probability which, as John Stuart Alill observed, made 
it “the real opprobrium of mathematics.” ‘ Some of the worst er- 
rors have arisen in our day in the interpretation of the methods of 
physics. 

The problem of probable inference is much bigger than those 
problems which constitute the field of the calculus of probability. 
Only preoccupation with the mathematical treatment could result 
in the prejudice that prohabilit\- always means frequency. 

A further error confused the problem of probability with the 
problem of inductive reasoning as applied by the natural sciences. The 
attempt to substitute a universal theory of probability for the category 
of causality characterizes an abortive mode of philosophizing, very 
fashionable only a few years ago. 

A statement is probable if our knowledge concerning its content 
is deficient. We do not know every thing which would be required 
for a definite decision hetw een true and not true. But, on the other 
hand, we do know something about it; we arc in a position to say 
more than simply non liquet or ignoramus. 

There arc two entirely different instances of probability; we may 
call them class probability (or frequency probability) and case prob- 
ability (or the specific understanding of the sciences of human action). 
The field for the application of the former is the field of the natural 
sciences, entirely ruled by causality; the field for the application of 
the latter is the field of the sciences of human action, entirely ruled by 
teleology, 

3. Qass Probability 

Class probability means: We know or assume to know, with regard 
to the problem concerned, everything about the behavior of a whole 
class of events or phenomena; hut about the actual singular events or 
phenomena we know nothing hut that thev arc elemenrs of this class. 

Wc know, for instance, that there arc ninety tickets in a lottery 
and that five of them will he drawn. 1 hus wc know all about the be- 
havior of the whole class of tickets. Bur with regard to the singular 
tickets wc do not know anything bur that they are elements of this 
class of tickets. 

We have a complete table of mortality for a definite period of the 
past in a definite area. If wc assume that with regard to mortality no 

I. John Stuart .Mill, A Systein of Logic Rjtiocinathe and Inducthe (new im- 
pression, London, 1936), p. 353. 
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changes wjll occur, we may say that we know e\eiy thing about the 
mortality of the w hole population in question But w ith regard to the 
life expectancy of the individuals we do not know anything but that 
the\ aie members of this class of people 

Foi this defectise knowledge the calculus of piobabilit\ piovides 
a presentation in s\ mbols of the mathematical terminolog\ It neithei 
expands iioi deepens nor complements oui knowledge It tianslates 
It into mathematical language Its calculations repeat m algebraic foi- 
mulas what xie knew beforehand The\ do not lead to results that 
would tell us anything about the actual singulai events And, of 
course, the\ do not add anx thing to our knowledge concerning the 
behasioi of the whole class, as this knowledge was alreads perfect — 
or was considered perfect — at the xerx outset of oui consideration 
of the matter 

It IS a serious mistake to believe that the calculus of piobabilitv 
provides the gambler with an\ information which could lemovc oi 
lessen the risk of gambling It is, contrarv to popiilai fallacies, quite 
useless for the gambler, as is an\ other mode of logical oi mathematic il 
reasoning It is the characteiistic mirk of gambling that it deals w ith 
the unknown, with puie chance The gambler’s hopes foi success 
are not based on substantial considerations I he nonsuperstitious 
gambler chinks “Theie is a slight chance [oi, m othei words 'it is 
not impossible'! that I may win, I am icadv to put up the stake re- 
quired I know V erv w ell that in putting it up I am behav mg like a 
tool But the biggest fools hav e the most luck Anv w ay'” 

Cool reasoning must show the gamblei that he does not impiov c 
his chances bv buv mg tw o tickets instead of one of a lotterv in w hich 
the total amount of the winnings is smallei than the piocceds fiom 
the sale of all tickets If he were to buv all the tickets, he would 
certamlv lose a part of his outlav cveiy lotterv customei is 
hrmlv conv meed rhit it is bettei to buv inoie tickets than less I he 
h ibitues of the casinos md slot machines nev er stop 1 hev do not giv c 
1 thought to the tact that, because the ruling odds favor the banket 
ovei the plavcr, the outcome will the more ceitainlv lesult in a loss 
for them the longer thev continue to plav The lui e of gambling con- 
sists pieciselv in its unpredictibihtv and its adventuious vicissitudes 

Let us assume that ten nekets, each bearing the name of a different 
man, aie put into a bov One ticket vv ill be draw n, and the man w hose 
name it bcais will be liable to pav loo dollars Then an insurer can 
promise to the loser full indeninihcation if he is m a position to insuie 
each of the ten for a premium of ten dollars He will collect loo 
dollars and vv ill hav e to pav the same amount to one of the ten But 
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if he weie to iniuie one onl\ of them at a late fixed bs the calculus, he 
would emhark nor upon an insunnce business, but upon gambling 
He would substitute himself for the instiled He u ould collect ten 
dollars and \s ould get the chance eithei of keeping it or of losing that 
ten dollars and nmetv dollars more 

If a man promises to pa\ at the death of anothei man a definite 
sum and charges for this promise the amount adequate to the life 
expectancy as deteimined by the calculus of piobability, he is not 
an msuiei but a gamblei Insurance, \ihethei conducted accoiding to 
business principles 01 according to the principle of mutualits, le- 
qiiiies the insuiance of a whole class 01 what can leasonabh be con- 
sideied as such Its basic idei is pooling and distribution of risks, not 
the calculus of piobihilits T he mathematical opeiations that it le- 
quiies are the foui elementais opeiations of mthmetic The calculus 
of piobability is meie b\-pla\ 

This IS clearly e\ idcnced by the fict that the elimination of ha/aid- 
ous iisk by pooling can also be effected without anj lecouise to 
actuarial methods rterybody pnctices it in his diilj life fyeiy busi- 
nessman includes in his 1101 mil cost accounting the compensation foi 
losses which legulaiK occui in the conduct ot affaiis “Regularly" 
means in this context The imoiint of these losses is known is fai as 
the whole class of the y inous items is conceined The fiiiit dealei 
may know , foi instince, that one of ey ciy fifty apples w ill lot m this 
stock, but he does not know to which indn idinl apple this w ill hap- 
pen He deils with such losses is with my othei item in the bill of 
costs 

The definition of the essence ot cliss piobibility is gneii aboye 
IS the only logically sitisfictoiy one It ay oids the elude circularity 
implied in all definitions lefciiing to the eqiiiprobibility of possible 
eyents In stating thit we know nothing ibout actual singiilai eyents 
except tint they 11c elements of i cIiss the bchn 101 of w hich is fully 
known, this yicious ciicle is disposed of Moieoyei, it is superfluous 
to add ifiiithei condition c tiled the ibsciicc of iny icgulaiity m the 
sequence of the smgulai ey cuts 

I he chaiacteiistic iiiiik of insui nice is tint it dcils w ith the w hole 
class of eyents As we pietciul to know eseiy thing ibout the be- 
hayioi of the yyhole cliss thcic seems to be no specific iisk imolyed 
m the conduct of the business 

Xeithei is theie my specific iisk in the business of the keeper of a 
gambling bank 01 in the cnteiprisc of a lottery Fiom the point of 
yiew of the lotteiy enteipiise the outcome is piedictable, provided 
that all tickets haye been sold If some tickets lemain unsold, the 
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enterpriser is in the same position with regard to them as every buyer 
of a ticket is with regard to the tickets he bought. 

4. Case Probability 

Case probability means: We know, with regard to a particular 
event, some of the factors which determine its outcome; but there are 
other determining factors about which we know nothing. 

Case probability has nothing in common with class probability but 
the incompleteness of our knowledge. In every other regard the two 
are entirelv different. 

There are, of course, nianv instances in which men try to forecast 
a particular future event on the basis of their knowledge about the 
behavior of the class. A doctor may determine the chances for the 
full recovery of his patient if he knows that 70 per cent of those 
afflicted with the same disease recover. If he expresses his judgment 
correctly, he will not say more than that the probability of recovery 
is 0.7, that is, that out of ten patients not more than three on the 
average die. All such predictions about external events, i.e., events 
in the field of the natural sciences, are of this character. They are in 
fact not forecasts about the issue of the case in question, but state- 
ments about the frequency of the various possible outcomes. They 
are based either on statistical information or simply on the rough 
estimate of the frequency derived from nonstatistical experience. 

So far as such types of probable statements are concerned, we are 
not faced with case probability. In fact we do not know anything 
about the case in question except that it is an instance of a class the 
behavior of which we know or think we know, 

A surgeon tells a patient who coasiders submitting himself to an 
operation that thirty out of every' hundred undergoing such an 
operation die. If the patient asks whether this number of deaths is 
already full, he has misunderstood the sense of the doctor’s state- 
ment. He has fallen prey to the error known as the “gambler’s fal- 
lacy.” Like the roulette player who concludes from a run of ten red 
in succession that the probability of the next turn being black is now 
greater than it was before the run, he confuses case probability with 
class probability. 

All medical prognoses, when based only on physiological knowl- 
edge, deal with class probabilitv'. A doctor who hears that a man he 
does not know has been seized by a definite illness will, on the basis 
of his general medical experience, say: His chances for recovery are 
7 to 3. If the doctor himself treats the patient, he may have a different 
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opinion. The patient is a young, vigorous man; he was in good health 
before he was taken with the illness. In such cases, the doctor may 
think, the mortality figures are lower; the chances for this patient are 
not 7:3, but 9:1. The logical approach remains the same, dthough it 
may be based not on a collection of statistical data, but simply on a 
more or less exact resume of the doctor’s own experience with pre- 
vious cases. What the doctor knows is always only the behavior of 
classes. In our instance the class is the class of young, vigorous men 
seized by the ilbiess in question. 

' Case probability is a particular feature of our dealing with prob- 
lems of human action. Here any reference to frequency is inappropri- 
ate, as our statements always deal with unique events which as such 
— i.e., with regard to the problem in question — are not members of 
any class. We can form a class “American presidential elections.” 
This class concept may prove useful or even necessary for various 
kinds of reasoning, as, for instance, for a treatment of the matter from 
the viewpoint of constitutional law. But if we are dealing with the 
election of 1944 — either, before the election, with its future out- 
come or, after the election, with an analysis of the factors which 
determined the outcome — ^we are grappling with an individual, 
unique, and nonrepeatable case. The case is characterized by its unique 
merits, it is a class by itself. All the marks which make it permissible to 
subsume it under any class are irrelevant for the problem in question. 

Two football teams, the Blues and the Yellows, will play tomorrow. 
In the past the Blues have always defeated the Yellows. This knowl- 
edge is not knowledge about a class of events. If we were to consider 
it as such, we would have to conclude that the Blues are always 
victorious and that the Yellows are always defeated. We would not 
be uncertain with regard to the outcome of the game. We would 
know for certain that the Blues will win again. The mere fact that 
we consider our forecast about tomorrow's game as only probable 
shows that we do not argue this way. 

On the other hand, we believe that the fact that the Blues were 
victorious in the past is not immaterial with regard to the outcome 
of tomorrow’s game. We consider it as a favorable prognosis for the 
repeated success of the Blues. If we were to argue correctly accord- 
ing to the reasoning appropriate to class probability, we would not 
attach any importance to this fact. If we were not to resist the 
erroneous conclusion of the “gambler’s fallacy,” we would, on the 
contrary, argue that tomorrow’s game will result in the success of 
the Yellows. 

If we risk some money on the chance of one team’s victory, the 
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lawyers would qualif}' our action as a bet. They would call it gam- 
bling if class probability were involved. 

Everything that outside the field of class probability is commonly 
implied in the term probability refers to the peculiar mode of rea- 
soning involved in dealing with historical uniqueness or individualicj’, 
the specific understanding of the historical sciences. 

Understanding is always based on incomplete knowledge. We may 
know the motives of the acting men, the ends they are aiming at, and 
the means they plan to apply for the attainment of these ends. We 
have a definite opinion with regard to the effects to be expected from 
the operation of these factors. But this knowledge is defective. We 
cannot exclude beforehand the possibility that we have erred in the 
appraisal of their influence or have failed to take into consideration 
some factors whose interference we did not foresee at all, or not in a 
correct way. 

Gambling, engineering, and speculating are three different modes 
of dealing with the future. 

The gambler knows nothing about the event on which the out- 
come of his gambling depends. All that he knows is the frequency of 
a favorable outcome of a series of such events, knowledge which is 
useless for his undertaking. He trusts to good luck, that is his only 
plan. 

Life itself is exposed to many risks. At any moment it is endangered 
by disastrous accidents which cannot be controlled, or at least not 
sufficiently. Every man banks on good luck. He counts upon not 
being struck by lightning and not being bitten bv a viper. There is an 
element of gambling in human life. Man can remove some of the 
chrematistic consequences of such disasters and accidents by taking 
out insurance policies. In doing so he banks upon the opposite chances. 
On the part of the insured the insurance is gambling. His premiums 
were spent in vain if the disaster does not occur.= With regard to 
noncontrollable natural events man is always in the position of a 
gambler. 

The engineer, on the other hand, knows everything that is needed 
for a technologically satisfactory solution of his problem, the con- 
struction of a machine. As far as some fringes of uncertaintv are left 
in his power to control, he tries to eliminate them by taking safety 
margins. The engineer knows only soluble problems and problems 
which cannot be solved under the present state of knowledge. He 

2. In life insurance the insured's stake spent in vain consists only in the dif- 
ference between the amount collected and the amount he could have accumulated 
by saving. 
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may sometimes discover from adverse experience that his knowledge 
was less complete than he had assumed and that he failed to recognize 
the indeterminateness of some bsues which he thought he was able 
to control. Then he will try to render his knowledge more complete. 
Of course he can never eliminate altogether the clement of gambling 
present in human life. But it is his principle to operate only within 
an orbit of certainty. He aims at full control of the elements of his 
action. 

It is customary nowadays to speak of “social engineering.” Like 
planning, this term is a synonym for dictatorship and totalitarian 
tyranny. The idea is to treat human beings in the same way in which 
the engineer treats the stuff out of which he builds his bridges, roads, 
and machines. The social engineer’s will is to be substituted for the 
will of the various people he plans to use for the construction of his 
utopia. Mankind is to he divided into two classes: the almighty 
dictator, on the one hand, and the underlings who are to be reduced 
to the status of mere pawns in his plans and cogs in his machinery, 
on the other. If this were feasible, then of course the social engineer 
would not have to bother about understanding other people’s actions. 
He would be free to deal with them as technology deals with lumber 
and iron. 

In the real world acting man is faced with the fact that there are 
fellow men acting on their own behalf as he himself acts. The neces- 
sity to adjust his actions to other people’s actions makes him a specur 
lator for whom success and failure depend on his greater or lesser 
ability to understand the future. Every investment is a form of 
speculation. There is in the course of human events no stability and 
con.sequentlv no safetv. 


5. Numerical Evaluation of Case Probability 

Case probability is not open to any kind of numerical evaluation. 
What is commonly considered as such exhibits, when more closely 
scrutinized, a different character. 

On the eve of the 1944 presidential election people could have 
said: 

(a) I am ready to bet three dollars against one that Roosevelt will 
be elected. 

(b) I guess that out of the total amount of electors 45 millions will 
exercise their franchise, 25 millions of whom will vote for Roosevelt 

(c) I estimate Roosevelt's chances as 9 to i. 

(d) I am certain that Roosevelt will be elected. 
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Statement (d) is obviously inexact. If asked under oath on the wit- 
ness stand whether he is as certain about Roosevelt’s future victory 
as about the fact that a block of ice will melt when exposed to a 
temperature of 1 50 degrees, our man would have answered no. He 
would have rectified his statement and would have declared: I am 
personally fully convinced that Roosevelt will carry on. That is my 
opinion. But, of course, this is not certainty, only the way I under- 
stand the conditions involved. 

The case of statement (a) is similar. This man believed that he risked 
very little when laying such a wager. The relation 3:1 does not 
assert anything about the chances of the candidates. It is the out- 
come of the interplay of two factors: the opinion that Roosevelt 
will be elected and the man’s propensity for betting. 

Statement (b) is an evaluation of the outcome of the impending 
event. Its figures refer not to a greater or smaller degree of probability, 
but to the expected result of the voting. Such a statement may be 
based on a systematic investigation like the Gallup poll or simply on 
estimates. 

It is different with statement fc). This is a proposition about the 
expected outcome couched in arithmetical tenns. It certainly does 
not mean that out of ten cases of the same type nine arc favorable for 
Roosevelt and one unfavorable. It cannot have any reference to class 
probability. But what else can it mean? 

It is a metaphorical expression. Most of the metaphors used in daily 
speech imaginatively identify an abstract object with another object 
that can be apprehended directly by the senses. Yet this is not a neces- 
sary feature of metaphorical language, but merely a consequence of 
the fact that the concrete is as a rule more familiar to us than the 
abstract. As metaphors aim at an explanation of something which is 
less well known by comparing it with something better known, they 
consist for the most part in identifying something abstract with a 
better-known concrete. The specific mark of our case is that it is an 
attempt to elucidate a complicated state of afifairs by resorting to an 
analogy borrowed from a branch of higher mathematics, the calculus 
of probability. As it happens, this mathematical discipline is more 
popular than the analysis of the epistemological nature of understand- 

ing- 

There is no use in applying the yardstick of logic to a critique of 
metaphorical language. Analogies and metaphors are always defec- 
tive and logically unsatisfactory. It is usual to search for the under- 
lying tertiwn comparationis. But even this is not permissible with 
regard to the metaphor we are dealing with. For the comparison is 
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based on a conception which is in itself faulty in the very frame of 
the calculus of probability, namely the gambler’s fallacy. In asserting 
that Roosevelt's chances are 9: i, the idea is that Roosevelt is in regard 
to the impending election in the position of a man who owns 90 per 
cent of all tickets of a lottery in regard to the first prize. It is implied 
that this ratio 9: 1 tells us something substantial about the outcome of 
the unique case in which we arc interested. There is no need to re- 
peat that this is a mistaken idea. 

No less impermissible is the recourse to the calculus of probability 
in dealing with hypotheses in the field of the natural sciences. Hypoth- 
eses are tentative c.xplanations consciously based on logically in- 
sufficient arguments. With regard to them all that can be asserted is: 
The hypothesis docs or does not contradict either logical principles 
or the facts as e.tperimentallv established and considered as true. In 
the first case it is untenable, in the second case it is — under the present 
state of our c.xperimcntal knowledge — not untenable. (The intensity 
of personal conviction is purely subjective.) Neither frequency prob- 
ability nor historical understanding enters into the matter. 

The term hypothesis, applied to definite modes of understanding 
historical eyents, is a misnomer. If a historian asserts that in the fall 
of the Romanoff dynasty the fact that this house was of German 
background played a relevant role, he docs not advance a hypothesis. 
The facts on which his understanding is founded arc beyond ques- 
tion. There was a widespread animosity against Germans in Riussia 
and the ruling line of the Romanoffs, having for 200 years intermarried 
exclusively u ith scions of families of Gcnivan descent, was viewed 
by many Russians as a gcrnianizcd family, c\ cn by those u ho as- 
sumed that Tsar Paul was not the son of Peter III. But the question 
remains what the relevance of these facts uas in the chain of events 
which brought about the dethronement of this dynasty. .Such prob- 
lems are not open to any elucidation other than that provided by un- 
derstanding. 

6 . Betting, Gambling, and Playing Games 

A bet is the engagement to risk money or other things ag.iinst an- 
other man on the result of an event about the outcome of which we 
know only so much as can be known on the ground of understanding. 
Thus people mav bet on the result of an impending election or a tennis 
match. Or they may bet on whose opinion concerning the content 
of a factual assertion is right and whose is wrong. 

Gambling is the engagement to risk money or other things against 
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another man on the result of an event about which we do not know 
anything more than is known on the ground of knowledge concern- 
ing the behavior of the whole class. 

Sometimes betting and gambling are combined. The outcome of 
horse racing depends both on human action — on the part of the 
owner of the horse, the trainer, and the jockey — and on nonhuman 
factors — the qualities of the horse. Most of those risking money on 
the turf are simply gamblers. But the experts believe they know some- 
thing by understanding the people involved; as far as this factor 
influences their decision they are betters. Furthermore they pre- 
tend to know the horses; they make a prognosis on the ground of 
their knowledge about the behavior of the classes of horses to which 
they assign the various competing horses. So far they are gamblers. 

Later chapters of this book deal with the methods business applies 
in handling the problem of the uncertainty of the future. On this 
point of our reasoning only one more observation must be made. 

Embarking upon games can be either an end or a means. It is an 
end for people who yearn for the stimulation and e.xcitement u ith 
which the vicissitudes of a game provide them, or whose vanity is 
flattered by the display of their skill and superiority in playing a 
game which requires cunning and expertness. It is a means for pro- 
fessionals who want to make money by winning. 

Playing a game can therefore be called an action. But it is not per- 
missible to reverse this statement and to call every action a game or 
to deal with all actions as if they were games. The immediate aim in 
playing a game is to defeat the partner according to the rules of the 
game. This is a peculiar and special case of acting. Most actions do not 
aim at anybody’s defeat or loss. They aim at an improvement in con- 
ditions. It can happen that this improvement is attained at some other 
men’s expense. But this is certainly not always the case. It is, to put 
it mildly, certainly not the case within the regular operation of a 
social system based on the division of labor. 

There is not the slightest analogy between playing games and the 
conduct of business within a market society. The card player wins 
money by outsmarting his antagonist. The businessman makes mone\- 
by supplying customers with goods they want to acquire. There mav 
exist an analogy between the strategy of a card player and that of a 
bluffer. There is no need to investigate this problem. He who inter- 
prets the conduct of business as trickery is on the wrong path. 

The characteristic feature of games is the antagonism of two or more 
players or groups of players.’ The characteristic feature of business 

3. "Patience” or “Solitaire” Ls not a one-person game, but a pastime, a means 
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w ithin a society, i.c., w ithin an order based on the division of labor, is 
concord in the endeavors of its members. As soon as they begin to 
antagonize one another, a tendency toward social disintegration 
emerges. 

Within the frame of a market economy competition does not in- 
volve antagonism in the sense in which this term is applied to the 
hostile clash of incompatible interests. Competition, it is true, may 
sometimes or even very often evoke in the competitors those passions 
of hatred and malice w hich usually accompanv the intention of in- 
flicting evil on other people. Psychologists are therefore prone to 
confuse combat and competition. But praxeologv must bew'are of 
such artificial and misleading equivocations. From its point of view 
there exists a fundamental difference between catallactic competition 
and combat. Competitors aim at excellence and preeminence in ac- 
complishments w'ithin a system of mutual cooperation. The function 
of competition is to assign to every member of a social system that 
position in which he can best serve the w hole of society and all its 
members. It is a method of selecting the most able man for each 
performance. Where there is social cooperation, there some variety 
of selection must be applied. Only w’here the asssignment of various 
individuals to various tasks is effected by the dictator’s decisions 
alone and the individuals concerned do not aid the dictator by en- 
deavors to represent their own virtues and abilities in the most favor- 
able light, is there no competition. 

We will have to deal at a later stage of our investigations with 
the function of competition.'' At this point we must only emphasize 
that it is misleading to apply the terminology of mutual extermina- 
tion to the problems of mutual cotiperation as it works within a so- 
ciety. Military terms are inappropriate for the description of busi- 
ness operations. It is, e.g., a bad metaphor to speak of the conque.st 
of a market. There is no conquest in the fact that one firm offers better 
or cheaper products than its competitors. There is strategy in busi- 
ness only in a metaphorical sense. 


7. Praxeological Prediction 

Praxeological know ledge makes it possible to predict with apodictic 
certainty the outcome of various modes of action. But, of course, 

of escaping boredom. It certainly does not represent a pattern for what is going 
on in a communistic society, as John von Neumann and Oscar Morgenstem 
(Theory of Games and Economic Behaimr [Princeton, 1944I, p. 8d) assert, 

4. See below, pp. 273-277. 
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such prediction can never imply anything regarding quantitative 
matters. Quantitative problems are in the field of human action open 
to no other elucidation than that by understanding. 

We can predict, as will be shown later, that — other tilings being 
equal — a fall in the demand for a will result in a drop in the price of 
a. But we cannot predict the extent of this drop. This question can 
be ansivcred only by understanding. 

The fundamental deficiency implied in every quantitative ap- 
proach to economic problems consists in the neglect of the fact that 
there are no constant relations between what are called economic 
dimensions. There is neither constancy nor continuitv in the valua- 
tions and in the formation of exchange ratios between various com- 
modities. Even' new datum brings about a reshuffling of the whole 
price structure. Understanding, by tn'ing to grasp what is going on 
in the minds of the men concerned, can approach the problem of 
forecasting future conditions. We may call its method unsatisfactory 
and the positivists may arrogantly scorn it. But such arbitrary judg- 
ments must not and cannot obscure the fact that understanding is the 
only appropriate method of dealing with the uncertainty of future 
conditions. 



VII, ACTION WITHIN THE WORLD 


I. The Law of Afarginal Utility 

Action sorts and grades; originally it knows only ordinal numbers, 
not cardinal numbers. But the external world to which acting 
man must adjust his conduct is a world of quantitative determinate- 
ness. In this world there exist quantitative relations between cause and 
effect. If it were otherwise, if definite things could render unlimited,, 
services, such things would never be scarce and could not be dealt 
with as means. 

Acting man values things as means for the removal of his uneasi- 
ness. From the point of view of the natural sciences the various events 
which result in satisfying human needs appear as very different. Act- 
ing man sees in these events only a more or a less of the same kind. In 
valuing very different states of satisfaction and the means for their 
attainment, man arranges all things in ove scale and sees in them only 
their relevance for an increase in his own satisfaction. The satis- 
faction derived from food and that derived from the enjoyment of 
a work of art arc, in acting man’s judgment, a more urgent or a less 
urgent need; valuation and action place them in one scale of what is 
more intensively desired and what is less. For acting man there exists 
primarily notliing but various degrees of relevance and urgency with 
regard to his ou n well-being. 

Quantity and quality’ arc categories of the external world. Only 
indirectly do they acquire importance and meaning for action. Be- 
cause every thing can only produce a limited effect, some things are 
considered scarce and treated as means. Because the effects yhich 
things arc able to produce arc different, acting man distinguishes 
various classes of things. Because means of the same quantity and 
quality arc apt always to produce the .same quantity of an effect of 
the same quality, action docs not differentiate between concrete def- 
inite quantities of homogeneous means. But this does not imply that 
it attaches the same value to the various portions of a supply of 
homogeneous means. Each portion is valued separately. To each 
portion its own rank in the scale of value is assigned. But these orders 
of rank can be ad libitum interchanged among the various portions of 
the same magnitude. 
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If acting man has to decide betu een tv o or mote means of different 
classes, he grades the individual portions of each of them He assigns 
to each poition its special rank. In doing so he need not assign to the 
various portions of the same means orders of lank which immediately 
succeed one another 

The assignment of orders of rank through the valuation is done 
only in acting and through acting How great the portions are to 
which a single order of rank is assigned depends on the individual and 
unique conditions under w hich man acts in ever\ case. Action does 
not deal with physical or metaph\sical units which it values in an 
abstract academic way, it is always faced with alternatnes between 
which It chooses. The choice must always be made between definite 
quantities of means It is permissible to call the smallest quantit\ 
w hich can be the object of such a decision a unit But one must guard 
oneself against the error of assuming that the \ aluation of the sum of 
such units IS dented from the valuation of the units, oi that it repre- 
sents the sum of the \ aluations attached to these units 

A man ow ns fit e units of commoditv a and three units of cominod- 
itv b He attaches to the units of .i the lank-orders i, 4, 7, and 8, to 
the units of b the rank-ordeis t, ?, and 6 This means If he must 
choose betw een tw 0 units of a and tw o units of b, he w ill prefer to lose 
two units of a rather than two units of b But if he must choose be- 
tw een three units of a and tw 0 units of b, he w ill prefei to lose tw 0 
units of b rather than three units of a What counts al" avs and alone 
in valuing a compound of seveial units is the utilitv of this compound 
as a w hole — 1 c , the increment m w ell-being dependent upon it or, 
what IS the same, the iinpaiiinent of well-being which its loss must 
bring about There are no arithmetical processes involved, neithei 
idding noi multiplv ing, theie is a valuation of the utilitv dependent 
upon the hav ms; of the portion, compound, or suppiv m question 

Utility means in this context simplv causal relevance for the le- 
moval of felt uneasiness Acting man believes that the services a 
thing tan lender are apt to improve his own well-being, and calls 
this the utility of the thing concerned Foi praxeologv the term utilitv 
IS tantamount to impoitance attached to a thing on account of the 
belief that it tan rcniov e uneasiness The praxcological notion of utilitv 
(siib]ectne nse-valve in the ternimologv of the earlier Austrian eton 
omists) must be sharply distinguished from the technological notion 
of utilitv (oh)tctive iise-iiiliie in the ternimologv of the same econ 
omists) Use-value in the objective sense is the relation between a 
thing and the effect it has the capacitv to bring about It is to objec- 
tive use-value that people refer in employing such terms as the “heat- 
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ing value” or “heating power” of coal Subjective use-value is not 
always based on true objective use-value There are things to which 
subjective use-value is attached because people erroneously believe 
that they has e the power to bung about a desired effect On the other 
hand there are things able to produce a desired effect to which no 
use-value is attached because people are ignorant of this fact. 

Let us look at the state of economic thought which prevailed on 
the eve of tlje elaboration of the modern theory of viue by Carl 
Menger, William Stanley Jevons, and Leon Walras Whoever wants 
to construct an elementarj theory of value and prices must first 
think of utility Nothing indeed is more plausible than to assume that 
things are valued according to their utility But then a difficulty ap- 
pears which presented to the older economists a problem they failed 
to solve They obsened that things whose “utility” is greater are 
valued less than other things of smaller utility h on is less appreciated 
than gold. 1 his fact seems to be incompatible w ith a theory of value 
and prices based on the concepts of utihn and use-value. The econ- 
omists believed that they had to abandon such a theory and tried to 
explain the phenomena of value and maiket exchange by other 
theories 

Only late did the economists discov er that the apparent paradox 
was the outcome of a vicious foimulation of the problem involved. 
The valuations and choices that result in the exchange ratios of the 
market do not decide between gold and non Acting man is not in a 
position in which he must choose between all the gold and all the 
iron He chooses at a definite time and place under definite conditions 
between a strictly limited quantity of gold and a strictly limited 
quantity of iron His decision in choosing between 100 ounces of 
gold and 100 tons of iron docs not depend at all on the decision he 
w ould make if he w ere in the highly improbable situation of choosing 
betvv een all the gold and all the iron What counts alone for his actual 
choice IS w hether under existing conditions he considers the direct or 
indirect satisfaction which 100 ounces of gold could give him as 
greater or smaller than the diiect or indirect satisfaction he could de- 
rive from 100 tons of iron He docs not express an academic 01 
philosophical judgment concerning the “absolute" v alue of gold and 
of iron, he does not determine whether gold or iron is more im- 
portant for mankind, he docs not peroiatc as an author of books on the 
philosophv of history or on ethical principles He simply chooses be- 
tw een tw o satisfactions both of w hich he cannot hav e together 

To prefer and to set aside and the choices and decisions m which 
they result are not acts of measurement Action does not measure 
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utility or value; it chooses between alternatives. There is no abstract 
problem of total utility or total value.' There is no ratiocinative oper- 
ation which could lead from the valuation of a definite quantity or 
number of things to the determination of the value of a greater or 
smaller quantity or number. There is no means of calculating the 
total value of a supply if only the values of its parts are known. There 
is no means of establishing the value of a part of a supply if only the 
value of the total supply is known. There are in the sphere of values 
and valuations no arithmetical operations; there is no such thing as 
a calculation of values. The valuation of the total stock of two things 
can differ from the valuation of parts of these stocks. An isolated 
man owning seven cows and seven horses may value one horse higher 
than one cow and may, when faced with the alternative, prefer to 
give up one cow rather than one horse. But at the same time the 
same man, when faced with the alternative of choosing between his 
whole supply of horses and his whole supply of cows, may prefer 
to keep the cows and to give up the horses. The concepts of total 
utility and total value are meaningless if not applied to a situation in 
which people mu-st choose between total supplies. The question 
whether goW as such and iron as such is more useful and valuable 
is reasonable only with regard to a situation in \\ hich mankind or an 
isolated part of mankind must chf'ose between ail the gold and all the 
iron available. 

The judgment of value refers always only to the supply with which 
the concrete act of choice is concerned. A supply is ex ciefinitione 
always composed of homogeneous parts each of which is capable of 
rendering the same services as, and of being substituted for, any other 
part. It is therefore immaterial for the act of choosing which par- 
ticular part forms its object. All parts — units — of the available stock 
are considered as equally useful and valuable if the problem of giving 
up one of them is raised. If the supply decreased by the loss of one 
unit, acting man must decide anew how to use the various units of 
the remaining stock. It is obvious that the smaller stock cannot render 
all the services the greater stock could. That employment of the 
various units which under this new disposition is no longer provided 
for, was in the eyes of acting man the least urgent employment among 
all those for which he had previously assigned the various units of 
the greater .stock. The satisfaction which he derived from the u.se of 
one unit for this employment was the smallest among the satisfactions 

I. It is important to note that this chapter docs not deal with prices or market 
values, but with subjective use-value. Prices are a derivative of subjective use- 
value. Cf. below. Chapter XVI. 
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which the units of the gititci stock hid lendeicd to him It is only 
the \aliie of this miigiml sirisfnition nn which he must decide if the 
question of renouncing one unit of the total stock conies up \V hen 
faced with the pioblcm of the taliie to he attached to one unit of a 
homogeneous supph , man decides on the basis of the s alue of the 
least important use he makes of the units of the w hole supph , he 
decides on the basis of imigiml utilitt 

If a man is faced with the iltematisc of gising up eithei one unit 
of his supph of it 01 one unit of his supph of b, he docs not compare 
the total t.iluc of his total stock of a with the total \aluc of his stock 
of b lie eompaics the miigmil \alucs both of a and of b Although 
he mas saliic the total supph of a highci than the total supph of 
b, the mai gin il \ alue of h m is be highei than the maiginal s alue of a. 

The same icasoning holds good toi the question of increasing the 
as ailable supph of ans commodits bs the acquisition of an additional 
definite numbei of units 

Foi the dcseiiption of these fiets economics docs not need to em- 
ploj the teimmologs of psschologs \eithci docs it need to icsort 
to pss chologieal icisoning and aigumcnts fur piosing them If we 
sas that the acts of choice do not depend on the s alue attached to a 
w hole class of w ants, but on that attached to the eoncretc ss ants in 
question iiicspcetisc of the chss in sshieh thes mas’ be reckoned, sse 
do not add ans thing to oui knowledge and do not tiaee it back to 
some bettet know n oi moie gcncial knoss ledge 1 his mode of speak- 
ing in teims of classes of w ants becomes intelligible onh if s\ e remem- 
bei the lolc plas cd in the histois of economie thought bs the alleged 
paiadov of saluc Call Mcngci and Bohni-Bisscik had to mike use 
of the tcim “class of wants ’ m oidei to icfiitc the objections laiscd 
bs those ssho considcicd bund as such moic sahiablc thin ulk be- 
cause the class “want ot noiuishmcnt’ is moic impoitant than the 
class “want of lusiiiious clothing” Todas the concept “class of 
Slants’ isentnch supcifluoiis It has no meaning foi action and thcie- 
foie none foi the thcois of siluc, it is, moicosei, liihlc to bung 
about enoi and confusion Constuiction of concepts and clissihca 
tion are mental tools, thes acquiic meaning and sense onh m the con- 
text of the thcoiics which uulizc them’ It is nonsensicil to ainnge 

2 Cf Carl iMcngcr, Giimdiatze dii VoIl.sj.irtscbdidi.hre (Vienna, 1871), 
pp 88ff , Bohm-Bwicil,, /sflpifilHndiiipi/jfcinr (jii cd Innsbruck, 1909), Pc 11 , 

pp 217 ff 

3 Classes are not ni the ssorld It is oui mind tint clissifics the phenomena 
in order to orgini/c oui knowkdac Hie question of whether a certain mode 
of classifs ing phenomena is conducit c to this end or not is different from the 
question of whether it is logicillst pciniissiblc or not 
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various wants into “classes of wants” in order to establish that such 
a classification is of no avail whatever for the theory of value. 

The law of marginal utility and decreasing marginal value is inde- 
pendent of Gossen’s law of the saturation of wants (first law of 
Gossen). In treating marginal utility we deal neither with sensuous 
enjoyment nor with saturation and satiety. We do not transcend the 
sphere of praxeological reasoning in establishing the following def- 
inition: We call that employment of a unit of a homogeneous supply 
which a man makes if his supply is n units, but would not make if, 
other things being equal, his supply were only n — i units, the 
least urgent employment or the marginal employment, and the 
utility derived from it marginal utility. In order to attain this knowl- 
edge we do not need any physiological or psychological experience, 
knowledge, or reasoning. It follows necessarily from our assump- 
tions that people act (choose) and that in the first case acting man has 
H units of a homogeneous supply and in the second case n — i units. 
Under these conditions no other result is thinkable. Our statement is 
formal and aprioristic and does not depend on any experience. 

There are only two alternatives. Either there are or there are not 
intermediate stages between the felt uneasiness which impels a man 
to act and the state in which there can no longer be any action (be it 
because the state of perfect satisfaction is reached or because man 
is incapable of any further improvement in his conditions). In the 
second case there could be only one action; as soon as this action is 
consummated, a state would be reached in which no further action is 
possible. This is manifestly incompatible with our assumption that 
there is action; this case no longer implies the general conditions pre- 
.supposed in the category of action. Only the first case remains. But 
then there are various degrees in the asymptotic approach to the 
state in which there can no longer be any action. Thus the law of 
marginal utility is already implied in the category of action. It is 
nothing else than the reverse of the statement that what satisfies more 
is preferred to what gives smaller satisfaction. If the supply available 
increases from ii — i units to 7i units, the increment can be employed 
only for the removal of a want which is less urgent or less painful 
than the least urgent or least painful among all those wants which 
could be removed by means of the supply n — i. 

The law of marginal utility does not refer to objective use-value, 
but to subjective use-value. It does not deal with the physical or 
chemical capacity of things to bring about a definite effect in general, 
but with their relevance for the well-being of a man as he himself 
.sees it under the prevailing momentary' state of his affairs. It does not 
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deal primarily with the value of things, but with the value of the 
services a man expects to get from them. 

If we were to believe that marginal utility is about things and 
their objective use-value, we would be forced to assume that marginal 
utility can as well increase as decrease with an increase in the quan- 
tity of units available. It can happen that the employment of a certain 
minimum quantity — n units — of a good a can provide a satisfaction 
which is deemed more valuable than the services expected from one 
unit of a good b. But if the supply of a available is smaller than n, a 
can only be employed for another service which is considered less 
valuable than that of b. Then an increase in the quantity of a from 
n — I units to n units results in an increa.se of the value attached to 
one unit of a. The owner of 100 logs may build a cabin w'hich pro- 
tects him against rain better than a raincoat. But if fewer than 30 logs 
are available, he can only use them for a berth that protects him against 
the dampness of the soil. As the owner of p5 logs he would be prepared 
to forsake the raincoat in order to get 5 logs more. As the owner of 
10 logs he would not abandon the raincoat even for 10 logs. A man 
whose savings amount to $100 may not be willing to carry out some 
work for a remuneration of $200. But if his savings were $2,000 and 
he were extremely anxious to acquire an indivisible good which can- 
not be bought for less than $2,100, he would be ready to perform 
this work for $too. All this is in perfect agreement with the rightly 
formulated law' of marginal utility according to which value depends 
on the utility of the services expected. There is no question of anv 
such thing as a law of increasing utility. 

The law of marginal utilitt' must be confused neither with Ber- 
noulli’s doctrine de vmuura sortis nor with the Weber-Fechner law. 
At the bottom of Bernoulli’s contribution were the generally known 
and never disputed facts that people are eager to satisfy the more 
urgent wants before they satisfy the less urgent, and that a rich man 
is in a position to provide better for his wants than a poor man. But 
the inferences Bernoulli drew from these trui.sms are all wrong. He 
developed a mathematical theory that the increment in gratification 
diminishes with the increase in a man’s total wealth. His statement that 
as a rule it is highly probable that for a man whose income is 5,000 
ducats one ducat means not more than half a ducat for a man w’ith 
an income of 2,500 ducats is merely fanciful. Let us set aside the ob- 
jection that there is no means of drawing comparisons other than en- 
tirely arbitrary ones between the valuations of various people. Ber- 
noulli’s method is no less inadequate for the valuations of the same 
individual w'ith various amounts of income. He did not see that all 
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that can be said about the case in question is that with increasing in- 
come every new increment is used for the satisfaction of a want less 
urgently felt than the least urgently felt want already satisfied before 
this increment took place. He did not see that in valuing, choosing, 
and acting there is no measurement and no establishment of equiv- 
alence, but grading, i.e., preferring and putting aside.’ Thus neither 
Bernoulli nor the mathematicians and economists who adopted his 
mode of reasoning could succeed in solving the parado.v of value. 

The mistakes inherent in the confusion of the Weber-Fechner la\\' 
of psychophysics and the subjective theory of value have already been 
attacked by Alax Weber. Max Weber, it is true, was not sufficiently 
familiar with economics and was too much under the sway of his- 
toricism to get a correct insight into the fundamentals of economic 
thought. But ingenious intuition provided him with a suggestion of 
a way toward the correct solution. The theorv' of marginal utility, 
he asserts, is “not psychologically sub.stantiaccd, but rather — if an 
epistemological term is to be applied — pragmatically, i.e., on the 
employment of the categories; ends and means.” * 

If a man wants to remove a pathological condition by taking a def- 
inite quantity of a remedy, the intake of a multiple will not bring 
about a better effect. The surplus will have either no effect other than 
the appropriate dose, the optimum, or it will have detrimental effects. 
The same is true of all kinds of satisfactions, although the optimum 
is often reached only by the application of a large dose, and the point 
at which further increments produce detrimental effects is often far 
away. This is so because our world is a world of causality and of 
quantitative relations between cause and effect. He v ho wants to 
remove the uneasiness caused by living in a room with a temperature 
of 35 degrees will aim at heating the room to a temperature of 65 or 
70 degrees. It has nothing to do with the Weber-Fechner law that he 
does not aim at a temperature of 180 or 300 degrees. Neither has it 
anything to do with psychology. All that ])sychology can do for the 
explanation of this fact is to establish as an ultimate given that man 
as a rule prefers the preservation of life and health to death and sick- 
ness. M’hat counts for praxcolog\- is only the fact that acting man 
chooses between alternatives. 7 'hat man is placed at crossroads, that 

4. Cf. Daniel Bernoulli. Vermcb einer ni-iieii Thcork ziir Bcsti/mimiig von 
Gliicfafjllcn, trans. by Pringslicim (I.ci|Kig. iSigi). pp. 27 If. 

5. Cf. .Mas f\'ebcr, CicsMiiniehc Au\satze znr WmcfischjftslehTe fTiibingen, 
1922), p. 372; also p. 149. The tcnii "pragmatical” as used by \^'cber is of course 
liable m bring about confusion. It is inexpedient to employ it for anything 
other than the philosophy of Pragmatism. If Weber had known the tenn 
“praxeology,” he probably would have preferred it. 
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he must and does choose, is — apart from other conditions — due to the 
fact that he lives in a quantitative world and not in a world without 
quantity, which is even unimaginable for the human mind. 

The confusion of marginal utility and the Weber-Fechner law 
originated from the mistake of looking only at the means for the 
attainment of satisfaction and not at the satisfaction itself. If the 
satisfacti.nn had been tliought of, the absurd idea would not have been 
adopted of explaining the configuration of the desire for warmth by 
referring to the decreasing intensirv of the sensation of successive 
increments in the intensity of the stimuli. That the average man docs 
not want to raise the temperature of his bedroom to 1 20 degrees has 
no reference whatever to the intensity of the sensation for warmth. 
That a man does not heat his room to the same degree as other normal 
people do and as he himself would probably do, if he were not more 
intent upon bin'ing a new suit or attending the performance of a 
Beethoven symphony, cannot he explained by the methods of the 
natural sciences. Objective and open to a treatment by the methods 
of the natural sciences arc only the problems of objective use-value; 
the valuation of objective use-value on the part of acting man is an- 
other thing. 


1. The Law of Returns 

Quantitative definiccnc.ss in the effects brought about by an eco- 
nomic good means with regard to the goods of the first order (con- 
sumers’ goods): a quantity a of cause brings about — either in a def- 
inire period of time or at all — a quantity a of effect. With regard to the 
goods of the higher orders (producers’ goods) it means: a quantity b 
of cause brings altout a quantin' p of effect, provided the comple- 
mentary cause c contributes the quantin' 7 of effect; only the con- 
certed effects p and 7 bring about the quantity p of the good of the 
first order D. There are in this case three quantities: b and c of the 
two complementary goods B and C, and p of the product D. 

With b remaining unchanged, « e call that value of r which results 

in the highest value of ^ the optimum. If several values of c result in 

this highest value then we call that the optimum which results 

also in the highest value of p. If the two complementary goods are 
employed in the optimal ratio, they both render the highest output; 
their power to produce, their objective use-value, is fully utilized; 
no fraction of them is wasted- If we deviate from this optimal com- 
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binatiun by increasing the quantity of C without changing the quan- 
tity of B, the return will as a rule increase further, but not in pro- 
portion to the increase in the quantity of C. If it is at all possible to 
increase the return from p to pj, by increasing the quantity of one 
of the complementary factors only, namely by substituting cx for 
c, X being greater than i, we have at any rate: pi >p and piC < pcx. 
For if it were possible to compensate any decrease in 6 by a cor- 
responding increase in c in such a way that p remains unchanged, the 
physical power of production proper to B would be unlimited and 
B would not be considered as scarce and as an economic good. It 
would be of no importance for acting man whether the supply of B 
available were greater or smaller. Even an infinitesimal quantity of 
B would be sufficient for the production of any quantity of D, pro- 
vided the supply of C is large enough. On the other hand, an in- 
crease in the quantity of B available could not increase the output of 
D if the supply of C does not increase. The total return of the process 
would be imputed to C; B could not be an economic good. A thing 
rendering such unlimited services is, for instance, the knowledge of 
the causal relation implied. The formula, the recipe, that teaches us 
how to prepare coffee, provided it is knov\n, renders unlimited 
services. It does not lose anything from its capacity to produce how- 
ever often it is used; its productive power is inexhaustible; it is there- 
fore not an economic good. Acting man is never faced with a situation 
in which he must choose between the use-value of a known formula 
and any other useful thing. 

The law of returns asserts that for the combination of economic 
goods of the higher orders (factors of production) there exists an 
optimum. If one deviates from this optimum by increasing the input 
of only one of the factors, the physical output either does not in- 
crease at ail or at least not in the ratio of the increased input. This 
law, as has been demonstrated above, is implied in the fact that the 
quantitative definiteness of the effects brought about by any eco- 
nomic good is a necessary condition of its being an economic good. 

That there is such an optimum of combination is all that the law 
of returns, popularly called the law of diminishing returns, teaches. 
There are many other questions which it does not answer at all and 
U’hich can only be solved a posteriori by experience. 

If the effect brought about by one of the complementary factors 
is indivisible, the optimum is the only combination which results in 
the outcome aimed at. In order to dye a piece of wool to a definite 
shade, a definite quantity of dye is required. A greater or smaller 
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quantity would frustrate the aim sought. He who has more coloring 
matter must leave the surplus unused. He who has a smaller quantity 
can dye only a part of the piece. The diminishing return results in 
this instance in the complete uselessness of the additional quantity 
which must not even be employed because it would thwart the 
design. 

In other instances a certain minimum is required for the production 
of the minimum effect. Between this minimum effect and the optimal 
effect there is a margin in which increased doses result either in a pro- 
portional increase in effect or in a more than proportional increa.se 
in effect. In order to make a machine turn, a certain minimum of 
lubricant is needed. Whether an increase of lubricant above this mini- 
mum increases the machine's performance in proportion to the in- 
crease in the amount applied, or to a greater extent, can only be 
ascertained by technological experience. 

The law of returns does not anstver the following questions: (i) 
Whether or not the optimum dose is the only one that is capable of 
producing the effect sought. (2) Whether or not there is a rigid 
limit above which any increase in the amount of the variable factor 
is quite useless. (3) Whether the decrease in output brought about 
by progressive deviation from the optimum and the increase in out- 
put brought about by progressive approach to the optimum result in 
proportional or nonproportional changes in output per unit of the 
variable factor. All tfiis must be discerned by experience. But the law 
of returns itself, i.e., the fact that there must exist such an optimum 
combination, is valid a priori. 

The Malthusian law of population and the concepts of absolute 
overpopulation and underpopulation and optimum population de- 
rived from it are the application of the law of returns to a special 
problem. They deal with changes in the supply of human labor, other 
factors being equal. Because people, for political considerations, 
wanted to reject the Malthusian law, they fought with passion but 
with faulty arguments against the law of returns— which, incidentally, 
they knew only as the law of diminishing returns of the use of capital 
and labor on land. Today we no longer need to pay any attention to 
these idle remonstrances. The law of returns is not limited to the use 
of complementary factors of production on land. The endeavors to 
refute or to demonstrate its validity by historical and experimental 
investigations of agricultural production are needless as they are vain. 
He who wants to reject the law would have to explain why people are 
ready to pay prices for land. If the law were not valid, a farmer would 
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never consider expanding the size of his farm. He would be in a posi- 
tion to multiplv indefinitelv the return of any piece of soil by multi- 
plying his input of capital and labor. 

People have sometimes believed that, while the law of diminishing 
returns is valid in agricultural production, with regard to the process- 
ing industries a law of increasing returns prevails. It took a long time 
before they realized that the law of returns refers to all branches of 
production equally. It is faulty to contrast agriculture and the process- 
ing industries with regard to this law. What is called — in a verv 
ine.xpedient, even misleading teniiinologv — the law of increasing re- 
turns is nothing but a reversal of the law of diminishing returns, an 
unsatisfactory formulation of the law of returns. If one approaches 
the optimum combination by increasing the quantity of one factor 
only, the quantin' of other factors remaining unchanged, then the 
returns per unit of the variable factor increase either in proportion 
to the increase or even to a greater extent. A machine mav, w lien 
operated bv a workers, produce p; when operated by 3 workers, 3 p; 
when operated by 4 w orkens, 6 p; when operated by 5 workers, 7 p; 
when operated by 6 workers, also not more than 7 p. Then the em- 
ployment of 4 workers renders the optimum return per head of the 


worker, namel) 


d 

4 


P. 


while under the other combinations the returns 


per head are respectively 


p. p,'.p and ^ p. If, instead of 2 workers. 
5 6 


3 or 4 workers arc employed, then the returns increase more than in 
relation to the increase in the number of workers; they do not increase 
in the proportion 2:3:4, but in the proportion 1:3:6. We arc faced 
with increasing returns per head of the worker. But this is nothing 
else than the reverse of the law of diminishing returns. 

If a plant or enterprise deviates from the optimum combination of 
the factors employed, it is less cllicicnt than a plant or enterprise 
for which the deviation from the optimum is smaller. Both in agri- 
culture and in the processing industries many factors of production 
arc not perfectly divisible. It is, especially in the processing industries, 
for the most part easier to attain the optimum combination bv ex- 
panding the size of the plant or enterprise than by restricting it. If 
the smallest unit of one or of several factors is too large to allow for 
its optimal exploitation in a small or medium-size plant or enter- 
prise, the only way to attain the optimum is by increasing the out- 
fit's size. It is these facts that bring about the superiority of big-scale 
production. The full importance of this problem will be shown later 
in discussing the issues of cost accounting. 
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3. Human Labor as a .Means 

The employment of the physiological functions and manifestations 
of human life as a means is called labor. The display of the potentiali- 
ties of human energy and vital processes which the man whose life 
they manifest does not use for the attainment of external ends dif- 
ferent from the mere running of these processes and from the physio- 
logical role they play in the biological consummation of his own 
vital economy, is not labor; it is simply life. Man works in using his 
forces and abilities as means for the removal of uneasiness and in 
substituting purposeful e.xploitation of his vital energy for the spon- 
taneous and carefree discharge of his faculties and nerve tensions. 
Labor is a means, not an end in itself. 

Every individual has only a limited quantitv of energy to expend, 
and every unit of labor can onlv bring about a limited effect. Other- 
wise human labor would be available in abundance; it would not be 
scarce and it vi ould nor be considered as a means for the removal of 
uneasiness and economized as such. 

In a world in which labor is economized only on account of its be- 
ing available in a quantity' insufficient to attain all ends for which it 
can be used as a means, the siipplv of labor available tvould be equal 
to the whole quantitv of labor which all men together are able to 
expend. In such a world everybody would be eager to work until he 
had completely exhausted his momenrarv capacity to work. The time 
which is not required for recreation and restoration of the capacity 
to work, used up hv previous working, would be entirely devoted 
to work. Every nonutilization of the full capacity to work would be 
deemed a loss. Through the performance of more w ork one would 
have increased one's well-being. That a part of the available potential 
remained unused would be appraised as a foi fcitiire of « ell-being not 
compensated bv any corresponding increase in w ell-being. The very 
idea of laziness w ould be unknown. Nobody would think; I could 
possibly do this or that; but it is not wdrth while; it docs not pay; I 
prefer my leisure. Everybody would consider his whole capacity to 
work as a supply of factors of production which he w ould be anxious 
to utilize completely. Even a chance of the smallest incrca.se in well- 
being would be considered a sufficient incentive to work more if it 
happened that at the instant no more profitable use could be made of 
the quantity of labor concerned. 

In our actual world things arc different. The expenditure of labor 
is deemed painful. Not to work is considered a state of affairs more 
satisfactory than working. Leisure is, other things being equal, pre- 
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ferred to travail. People work only when they value the return of 
labor higher than the decrease in satisfaction brought about by the 
curtailment of leisure. To work involves disutility. 

Psycholog)- and physiolog)* may try to explain this fact. There 
is no need for praxeology to investigate whether or not they can 
succeed in such endeavors. For praxeology it is a datum that men are 
eager to enjoy leisure and therefore look upon their own capacity 
to bring about effects with feelings different from those with which 
they look upon the capacity of material factors of production. Man 
in considering an expenditure of his own labor investigates not only 
whether there is no more desirable end for the employment of the 
quantity of labor in question, but no less whether it would not be 
more desirable to abstain from any further expenditure of labor. 
We can express this fact also in calling the attainment of leisure an 
end of purposeful activity, or an economic good of the first order. 
In employing this somewhat sophisticated temiinology, we must view 
leisure as any other economic good from the aspect of marginal util- 
ity. We must conclude that the first unit of leisure satisfies a desire 
more urgently felt than the second one, the second one a more urgent 
desire than the third one, and so on. Reversing this proposition, we 
get the statement that the disutility of labor felt by the worker in- 
creases in a greater proportion than the amount of labor expended. 

However, it is needless for pra.\-eology to study the question of 
whether or not the disutility of labor increases in proportion to the 
increase in the quantity of labor performed or to a greater extent. 
(Whether this problem is of any importance for physiology and 
psychology, and whether or not these sciences can elucidate it, can 
he left undecided.) At any rate the worker knocks off uork at the 
point at which he no longer considers the utility of continuing work 
as a sufficient compensation for the disutility of the additional e.x- 
penditure of labor. In forming this judgment he contrasts, if we 
disregard the decrease in yield brought about by increasing fatigue, 
each portion of working time with the same quantity of product as 
the preceding portions. But the utility of the units of yield decreases 
with the progress of the labor performed and the increase in the 
total amount of yield produced. The products of the prior units of 
working time have provided for the satisfaction of more important 
needs than the products of the work performed later. The satis- 
faction of these less important needs mav not be considered as a 
sufficient reward for the further continuation of work, although they 
are compared with the same quantities of physical output. 

It is therefore irrelevant for the praxeological treatment of the 
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matter whether the disutility of labor is proportional to the total 
expenditure of labor or whether it increases to a greater extent than 
the time spent in working. At any rate, the propensity to expend the 
still unused portions of the total potential for work decreases, other 
things being equal, with the increase in the portions already ex- 
pended. Whether this decrease in the readiness to work more proceeds 
with a more rapid or a less rapid acceleration, is always a question of 
economic data, not a question of categorial principles. 

The disutility attached to labor explains why in the course of 
human history, concomitantly with the progressive increase in the 
physical productivity of labor brought about by technological im- 
provement and a more abundant supply of capital, by and large a 
tendency toward shortening the hours of work developed. Among 
the amenities which civilized man can enjoy in a more abundant wav 
than his less civilized ancestors there is also the enjoyment of more 
leisure time. In this sense one can answer the question, often raised 
by philosophers and philanthropists, whether or not economic prog- 
ress has made men happier. If the productivity of labor were lower 
than it is in the present capitalist world, man would be forced either 
to toil more or to forsake many amenities. In establishing this fact 
the economists do not assert that the only means to attain happine.ss 
is to enjoy more material comfort, to live in luxury, or to have more 
leisure. They simply acknowledge the truth that men are in a posi- 
tion to provide themselves better with what they consider they 
need. 

The fundamental praxcological insight that men prefer what satis- 
fies them more to what satisfies them less and that they value things 
on the basis of their utilitj- does not need to be corrected or comple- 
mented by an additional statement concerning the disutility of labor. 
These propositions already imply the statement that labor is preferred 
to leisure only in so far as the yield of labor is more urgently desired 
than the enjoyment of leisure. 

The unique position which the factor labor occupies in our 
world is due to its nonspecific character. All nature-given primary 
factors of production — i.e., all those natural things and forces that 
man can itse for improving his state of well-being— have specific 
powers and virtues. There are ends for whose attainment they are 
more suitable, ends for which they are less suitable, and ends for 
which they are altogether unsuitable. But human labor is both suit- 
able and indispensable for the performance of all thinkable processes 
and modes of production. 

It is, of course, impermissible to deal with human labor as such lit 
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general. It is a fundamental mistake not to see that men and their 
abilities to work are different. The work a certain individual can 
perform is more suitable for some ends, less suitable for other ends, 
and altogether unsuitable for still other ends. It was one of the de- 
ficiencies of classical economics that it did not pay enough attention 
to this fact and did not take it into account in the construction of 
its theory of value, prices, and wage rates. Men do not economize 
labor in general, but the particular kinds of labor available. Wages 
are not paid for labor expended, but for the achievements of labor, 
which differ widely in quality and quantity. The production of each 
particular product requires the employment of workers able to per- 
form the particular kind of labor concerned. It is absurd to justify 
the failure to consider this point bv reference to the alleged fact 
that the main demand for and supply of labor concerns unskilled 
common labor which every healthy man Ls able to perform, and that 
skilled labor, the labor of people tiith particular inborn faculties 
and special training, is by and large an exception. There is no need 
to investigate whether conditions were such in a remote past or 
whether even for primitive tribesmen the inequality of inborn and 
acquired capacities for work was the main factor in economizing 
labor. In dealing with conditions of civilized peoples it is impermis- 
sible to disregard the differences in the quality of labor performed. 
Work which various people arc able to perform is different be- 
cause men are born unequal and because the skill and experience 
they acquire in the course of their lives differentiate their capacities 
still more. 

In speaking of the nonspecific character of human labor we cer- 
tainly do not assert that all human labor is of the same quality. What 
we want to establish is rather that the differences in the kind of labor 
required for the production of various commodities arc greater than 
the differences in the inborn capacities of men. (In emphasizing this 
point we are not dealing ith the creative performances of the genius; 
the work of the genius is outside the orbit of ordinary human action 
and is like a free gift of destiny which comes to mankind overnight." 
We furthermore disregard the institutional barriers denying some 
groups of people access to certain occupations and the training they 
require.) The innate inequality of various individuals docs not break 
up the zoological uniformity^ and homogeneity of the species man 
to such an extent as to divide the supply of labor into disconnected 
sections. Thus the potential supply of labor available for the per- 
formance of each particular kind of work exceeds the actual demand 

6 . See below, pp. 138-140. 
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for such labor. The supply of every kind of specialized labor could 
be increased by the uiihdrawal of «oi'kers from other branches and 
their training-. The quantity of need satisfaction is in none of the 
branches of production perinaiiently limited by a scarcity of people 
capable of performing special tasks. Only in the short run can there 
emerge a dearth of specialists. In the long run it can be removed by 
training people who display the innate abilities required. 

Labor is the most scarce of all priniarx' means of production be- 
cause it is in this restricted sense nonspecific and because every variety 
of production requires the expenditure of labor. Thus the scarcity of 
the other primary means of production — i.e., the nonhuman means 
of production supplied bv nature — becomes for acting man a scarcity 
of those primary material means of production whose utilization re- 
quires the smallest expenditure of labor." It is the supply of labor 
available that determines to what an extent the factor nature in each 
of its varieties can be exploited for the satisfaction of needs. 

If the supply of labor u Inch men arc able and ready to perform 
increases, production increases too. Labor cannot remain unemployed 
on account of its being useless for the further improvement of need 
satisfaction. Isolated self-sufficient man alwat s has the opportunity 
of improving his condition by expending more labor. On the labor 
market of a market society there arc buyers for every supply of 
labor offered. There can be abundance and superfluity only in seg- 
ments of the labor market; it results in pushing labor to other segments 
and in an expansion of production in some other provinces of the 
economic system. On the other hand, an increase in the quantity of 
land available — other things being equal — could result in an increase 
in production only if the additional land is more fertile than the 
marginal land tilled before.* The same is valid with regard to ac- 
cumulated material equipment for future production. The service- 
ablencss of capital goods also depends on the supply of labor avail- 
able. It would be wasteful to use the capacity of existing facilities 
if the labor required could be employed for the satisfaction of more 
urgent needs. 

Complementary factors of production can only be used to the ex- 
tent allowed by the availability of the most scarce among them. Let 
us assume that the production of i unit of p requires the expenditure 
of 7 units of a and of 3 units of b and that neither a nor b can be used 

7, Of course, sonic natural resources arc so scarce that they arc entirely 
Utilized. 

8. Under free mobility of labor it would be waste to improve barren soil if 
the reclaimed area is not so fertile that it compensates for the total cost of the 
operation. 
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for any production other than that of p. If 49 a and 2,000 b are avail- 
able, no more than 7 p can be produced. The available supply of a, 
determines the extent of the use of b. Only a is considered an eco- 
nomic good; only for a are people ready to pay prices; the full price 
of p is allowed for 7 units of a. On the other hand b is not an economic 
good and no prices are allowed for it. There are quantities of b which 
remain unused. 

We may try to imagine the conditions within a world in which all 
material factors of production are so fully employed that there is no 
opportunity to employ all men or to employ all men to the extent that 
they are ready to work. In such a world labor is abundant; an in- 
crease in the supply of labor cannot add any increment whatever to 
the total amount of production. If we assume that all men have the 
same capacity and application for work and if we disregard the disutil- 
in' of labor, labor in such a world would not be an economic good. 
If this world were a socialist commonwealth, an increase in population 
figures would be deemed an increase in the number of idle consumeni. 
If it were a market .society, wage rates paid would not be enough to 
prevent starvation. Those seeking employment would be ready to 
go to work for any wages, however low, even if insufficient for the 
preservation of their lives. They would be happy to delay for a while 
death by starvation. 

There is no need to dwell upon the paradoxes of this hypothesis and 
to discuss the problems of such a world. Our w'orld is different. Labor 
is more scarce than material factors of production. We are not deal- 
ing at this point with the problem of optimum population. We are 
dealing only wdth the fact that there are material factors of produc- 
tion which remain unused because the labor required is needed for 
the satisfaction of more urgent needs. In our world there is no abun- 
dance, but a shortage of manpower, and there are unused material 
factors of production, i.e., land, mineral deposits, and even plants and 
equipment. 

This state of affairs could be changed by such an increase in popula- 
tion figures that all material factors required for the production of 
the foodstuffs indispensable — in the strict meaning of the word — for 
the preservation of human life are fully exploited. But as long as this 
is not the case, it cannot be changed by any improvement in techno- 
logical methods of production. The substitution of more efficient 
methods of production for less efficient ones does not render labor 
abundant, provided there are still material factors available whose util- 
ization can increase human well-being. On the contrary, it increases 
output and thereby the quantity of consumers’ goods. “Labor-saving” 
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devices reduce want. They do not bring about “technological unem- 
ployment.” 

Every product is the result of the employment both of labor and of 
material factors. Man economizes both labor and material factors. 

Immediately Gratifying Labor and Mediately Gratifying Labor 

As a rule labor gratifies the performer only mediately, namely, through 
the removal of uneasiness which the attainment of the end brings about. 
The worker gives up leisure and submits to the disutility of labor in order 
to enjoy either the product or what other people are ready to give him 
for it. The expenditure of labor is for him a means for the attainment of 
certain ends, a price paid and a co.st incurred. 

But there are instances in which the performance of labor gratifies the 
worker immediately. He derives immediate satisfaction from the expendi- 
ture of labor. The yield is twofold. It consists on the one hand in the at- 
tainment of the product and on the other hand in the satisfaction that the 
performance itself gives to the worker. 

People have misinterpreted this fact grotesquely and have based on this 
misinterpretation fantastic plans for social reforms. One of the main dog- 
mas of socialism is that labor has disutility only within the capitalist system 
of production, while under socialism it will be pure delight. We may dis- 
regard the effusions of the poor lunatic Charles Fourier. But Marxian 
“scientific” socialism does not differ in this point from the Utopians. One 
of its foremost champions, Karl Kautsky, expressly declares that a chief 
task of a proletarian regime will be to transform labor from a pain into a 
pleasure.’ 

The fact is often ignored that those activities which bring about immedi- 
ate gratification and are thus direct sources of pleasure and enjoyment, 
are e.ssentially different from labor and working. Only a very super- 
ficial treatment of the facts concerned can fail to recognize those differ- 
ences. Paddling a canoe as it is practiced on Sundays for amusement on the 
lakes of public parks can only from the point of view of hydromechanics 
be likened to the rowing of boatsmen and galley slaves. When judged as a 
means for the attainment of ends it is as different as is the humming of an 
aria by a rambler from the recital of the same aria by the singer in the 
opera. The carefree Sunday' paddler and the singing rambler derive im- 
mediate gratification from their activities, but no mediate gratification. 
What they do is therefore not labor, not the employment of their physio- 
logical functions for the attainment of ends other than the mere exerci.se 
of these functions. It is merely pleasure. It is an end in itself; it is done for 
its own sake and does not render any further service. .\s it is not labor, it 
is not permissible to call it immediately gratifying labor.” 

9. Karl Kautsky, Die soziale Revolutiffn (3d ed. Berlin. 1911), II, 16 If. 

10. Rowing seriously practiced as a sport and singing seriously practiced by' 
an amateur are introversive labor. See below, pp. 
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Sometimes a superficial observer may believe that labor performed by 
other people gives rise to immediate gratification because he himself 
would like to engage in a kind of play which apparently imitates the kind 
of labor concerned. As children play school, soldiers, and railroad, so 
adults too would like to play this and that. They think that the railroad 
engineer must enjov operating and steering his engine as much as the)’ 
would if they were permitted to toy with it. On his hurried war’ to office 
the bookkeeper envies the patrolman who, he thinks, is paid for leisurely 
strolling around his beat. But the patrolman envies the bookkeeper who, 
sitting on a comfortable chair in a wcll-hcated room, makes money by some 
scribbling which cannot seriously be called labor. Yet the opinions of 
people who misinterpret other people's work and consider it a mere pas- 
time need not be taken seriously. 

There are, however, also instances of genuine immediately gratih'ing 
labor. There are some kinds of labor of which, under special conditions, 
small quantities provide immediate gratification. But these quantities are so 
insignificant that they do not play any role at all in the complex of human 
action and production for the satisfaction of wants. Our world is char- 
acterized by the phenomenon of the disutility of labor. People trade the 
disutility-bringing labor for the products of labor; labor is for them a 
source of mediate gratification. 

If a special kind of labor gives pleasure and not pain, immediate gratifica- 
tion and not disutility of labot, no wages arc allowed for its performance. 
On the contrary, the performer, the “worker,” must buj- the pleasure and 
pay for it. Hunting game was and is for many people regular disutility- 
creating labor. But there arc people for whom it is pure pleasure. In Europe 
amateur hunters buy from the owner of the hunting-ground the right to 
shoot a definite number of game of a definite tvjie. The purchase of this 
right is separated from the price to be paid for the bag. if the two pur- 
chases arc linked together, the price by far exceeds the prices that can be 
obtained on the market for the bag. A chamois buck still roaming on the 
precipitous rocks has therefore a higher cash value than later when killed, 
brought down to the valley, and ready for the utili’/.ation of the meat, the 
skin, and the horns, although .strenuous climbing ami some material must 
be expended for its killing. One could say that one of the services which a 
living buck is able to render is to provide the hunter with the pleasure of 
killing it. 


The Creative Geiihis 

Fat above the millions that come and pass away tower the pioneers, the 
men whose deeds and ideas cut out new paths for mankind. For the 
pioneering genius " to create is the essence of life. To live means for him 
to create. 

II. Leaders (Fiihrers) are not pioneers. They guide people along the tracks 
pioneers have laid. The pioneer clears a road through land hitherto inaccessible 
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The activities of these prodigious men cannot be fully subsumed under 
the praxcological concept of labor. They are not labor because they are for 
the genius not means, but ends in themselves. He lives in creating and in- 
venting. For him there is no leisure, onJy intermissions of temporary 
sterility and frustration. His incentive is not the desire to bring about a 
result, but the act of producing it. The accomplishment gratifies him 
neither mediately nor immediately. It does not gratify him mediately be- 
cause his fellow men at best are unconcerned about it, mote often even 
greet it with taunts, sneers, and persecution. Many a genius could have 
used his gifts to render his life agreeable and joyful; he did not even con- 
sider such a possibility and chose the thorny path without hesitation. The 
genius wants to accomplish what he considers his mission, even if he knows 
that he moves toward his own disaster. 

Neither does the genius derive immediate gratification from his creative 
activities. Creating is for him agony and torment, a ceaseless excruciating 
struggle against internal and external obstacles; it consumes and crushes 
him. The Austrian poet Grillparzer has depicted this in a touching poem 
“Farewell to Gastein.” t- We may assume that in writing it he thought not 
only of his own sorrows and tribulations but also of the greater sufferings 
of a much greater man, of Beethoven, whose fate resembled his own and 
whom he understood, through devoted affection and sympathetic ap- 
preciation, better than any ocher of his contemporaries. Nietzsche com- 
pared himself to the flame that insatiably consumes and destroys itself.” 
Such agonies are phenomena which have nothing in common with the 
connotations generally attached to the notions of work and labor, produc- 
tion and success, breadwinning and enjoyment of life. 

The achievements of the creative innovator, his thoughts and theories, 
his poems, paintings, and compositions, cannot be classified praxeologically 
as products of labor. They are not the outcome of the employment of 
labor which could have been devoted to the production of other amenities 
for the “production” of a masterpiece of philosophy, art, or literature. 
Thinkers, poets, and artists are sometimes unfit to accomplish any other 
work. At any rate, the time and toil which they devote to creative activities 
are not withheld from employment for other purposes. Conditions may 
sometimes doom to sterility a man who would have had the power to bring 
forth things unheard of; they may leave him no alternative other than to 
die from starvation or to use all bis forces in the struggle for mere physical 
survival. But if the genius succeeds in achieving his goals, nobody but him- 
self pays the “costs” incurred. Goethe was perhaps in some respects ham- 

and may not care whether or not anybody wants to go the new way. The leader 
directs people toward the goal they want to reach. 

12. It seems that there is no Fngiish translation of this poem. The book of 
Douglas Yates IFranz Grillparzer, a Critical Biography, O.xford, 19+61, 1 , 57, 
gives a short English resume of its content. 

13. For a translation of Nietzsche's poem see M. A. Miigge, Friedrich Nietzsche 
{New York, 1911), p. 27J. 
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pered by his functions at the court of Weimar. But certainly he would not 
have accomplished more in his official duties as minister of state, theatre 
manager, and administrator of mines if he had not written his plays, poems, 
and novels. 

It is, furthermore, impossible to substitute other people’s work for that 
of the creators. If Dante and Beethoven had not existed, one would not 
have been in a position to produce the Divina Commedia or the Ninth 
Symphony by assigning other men to these tasks. Neither societ)' nor 
single individuals can substantially further the genius and his work. The 
highest intensity of the “demand” and the most peremptory order of the 
government are ineffectual. The genius does not deliver to order. .Men 
cannot improve the natural and social conditions which bring about the 
creator and his creation. It is impossible to rear geniuses by eugenics, to 
train them by schooling, or to organize their activities. But, of course, one 
can organize society in such a way that no room is left for pioneers and 
their path-breaking. 

TTie creative accomplishment of the genius is an ultimate fact for praxe- 
olog)'. It comes to pass in history as a free gift of destiny. It is by no means 
the result of production in the sense in which economics uses this term. 

4. Production 

Action, if successful, attains the end sought. It produces the product. 

Production is not an act of creation; it does not bring about some- 
thing that did not exist before. It is a transformation of given ele- 
ments through arrangement and combination. The producer is not a 
creator. Alan is creative only in thinking and in the realm of imagina- 
tion. In the world of external phenomena he is only a transformer. 
All that he can accomplish is to combine the means available in such 
a way that according to the laws of nature the result aimed at is bound 
to emerge. 

It was once customary to distinguish between the production of 
tangible goods and the rendering of personal services. The carpenter 
who made tables and chairs was called productive; but this epithet 
was denied to the doctor whose advice helped the ailing carpenter to 
recover his capacity to make tables and chairs. A differentiation was 
made between the doctor-carpenter nexus and the carpenter-tailor 
nexus. The doctor, it was asserted, does not himself produce; he makes 
a living from what other people produce, he is maintained by car- 
penters and tailors. At a still earlier date the French Physiocrats con- 
tended that all labor was sterile unless it extracted something from 
the soil. Only cultivation, fishing and hunting, and the working of 
mines and quarries were in their opinion productive. The processing 
industries did not add to the value of the material employed any- 
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thing more than the value of the things consumed by the workers. 

Present-day economists laugh at their predecessors for having made 
such untenable distinctions. However, they should rather cast the 
beam out of their ow n eyes. The w av in which many contemporary 
writers deal with various pioblems — for instance, advertising and 
marketing — is manifestly a relapse into the crude errors w hich should 
have disappeared long ago. 

Another w idelv held opinion finds .1 difference betw een the em- 
ployment of labor and that of material factors of production. Nature, 
It IS asserted, dispenses its gifts gratuitoiislv, but labor must be pid 
for by submitting to its disutility. In toiling and ovei coming the 
disutility of labor man adds something to the universe that did not 
exist before. In this sense laboi is creative. This too is erroneous. Alan’s 
capacity to w ork is given in the universe as are the original and in- 
herent capacities of the land and the animal substances. Nor does the 
fact that a part of the potentiality of labor can remain unused dif- 
ferentiate It from the nonhuraan factors of production, these too can 
remain unused. The readiness of individuals to overcome the dis- 
utility of labor is the outcome of the fact that they prefet the pioduce 
of labor to the satisfaction dented from more leisure. 

Only the human mind that directs action and production is creative. 
The mind too appertains to the universe and to natuie, it is a part 
of the given and existing world. To call the mind creative is not to 
indulge in any metaphysical speculations. We call it creative be- 
cause we are at a loss to trace the changes hi ought about by human 
action farther back than to the point at w hich w e are faced w ith the 
intervention of reason directing human activities. Production is not 
something physical, natural, and external, it is a spiritual and intel- 
lectual phenomenon. Its essential requisites are not human labor and 
external natural forces and things, but the decision of the mind to use 
these factors as means for the attainment of ends. What produces the 
product is not toil and trouble in themselves, but the fact that the 
toilers are guided by reason. The human mind alone has the power to 
remove uneasiness. 

The materialist metaphysics of the Marxians misconstrues these 
things entirely. The “productive forces” are not material. Production 
is a spiritual, intellectual, and ideological phenomenon. It is the 
method that man, directed by reason, employs for the best possible 
removal of uneasiness. What distinguishes our conditions from those 
of our ancestors who lived one thousand or twenty thousand years 
ago is not something material, but something spiritual. The material 
changes are the outcome of the spuxtual changes. 
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Production is alteration of the given according to the designs of 
reason. These designs — the recipes, the formulas, the ideologies — are 
the primary thing; they transform the original factors — both human 
and nonhuman — into means. Man produces by dint of his reason; he 
chooses ends and employs means for their attainment. The popular 
saying according to which economics deals with the material condi- 
tions of human life is entirely mistaken. Human action is a manifesta- 
tion of the mind. In this sense praxeology can be called a moral science 
(Geisteswissemchaft) . 

Of course, we do not know what mind is, just as we do not know 
what motion, life, electricity are. Mind is simply the word to signify 
the unknow'n factor that has enabled men to achieve all that they 
have accomplished: the theories and the poems, the cathedrals and 
the symphonies, the motorcars and the airplanes. 



Part Two 


Action Within the Framework of Society 


VIII. HUMAN SOCIETY 

I. Human Cooperation 

S OCIETY is concerted action, cooperation. 

Society is the outcome of conscious and purposeful behavior. 
This does not mean that individuals have concluded contracts by 
virtue of which they have founded human society. The actions which 
have brought about social cooperation and daily bring it about anew 
do not aim at anything else than cooperation and coadjuvancy with 
others for the attainment of definite singular ends. The total complex 
of the mutual relations created by sucb concerted actions is called 
society. It substitutes collaboration for the — at least conceivable — 
isolated life of individuals. Society is division of labor and combina- 
tion of labor. In his capacity as an acting animal man becomes a 
social animal. 

Individual man is born into a socially organized environment. In 
this sense alone we may accept the saying that society is— logically 
or historically— antecedent to the individual. In every other sense 
this dictum is either empty or nonsensical. The individual lives and 
acts within society. But socictv is nothing but the combination of 
individuals for cooperative effort. It exists nowhere else than in the 
actions of individual men. It is a delusion to search for it outside the 
actions of individuals. To speak of a society’s autonomous and inde- 
pendent existence, of its life, its soul, and its actions is a metaphor 
which can easily lead to cras-s errors. 

The questions whether socictv or the individual is to be considered 
as the ultimate end, and whether the interests of society should be 
subordinated to those of the individuals or the interests of the individ- 
uals to those of socictv arc fruitles.s. Action is always action of in- 
dividual men. The social or .societal element is a certain orientation 
of the actions of individual men. The category eiid makes sense only 
when applied to action. Thcology^ and the mctaphvsics of history 
may discuss the ends of society and the designs which God wants to 
realize with regard to society in the same way in which they discuss 
the purpose of all other parts of the created universe. For science, 
which is inseparable from reason, a tool manifestly unfit for the 
6 
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treatment of such problems, it would be hopeless to embark upon 
speculations concerning these matters. 

Within the frame of social cooperation there can emerge betweei 
numbers of society feelings of sympathy and friendship and a sense 
of belonging together. These feelings are the source of man’s most 
delightful and most sublime experiences. They are the most precious 
adornment of life; they lift the animal species man to the heights of 
a really human existence. However, they are not, as some have as- 
serted, the agents that have brought about social relationships. They 
are fruits of social cooperation, they thrive only within its frame 
they did not precede the establishment of social relations and are no 
the seed from which they spring. 

The fundamental facts that brought about cooperation, society, 
and civilization and transformed the animal man into a human being 
are the facts that work performed under the division of labor is mori 
productive than isolated work and that man’s reason is capable oi 
recognizing this truth. But for these facts men would have forev:^ 
remained deadly foes of one another, irreconcilable rivals in thel 
endeavors to secure a portion of the scarce supply of means of sus- 
tenance provided by nature. Each man would have been forced to 
view all other men as his enemies; his craving for the satisfaction o' 
his own appetites would have brought him into an implacable con- 
flict with all his neighbors. No sympathy could possibly develop under 
such a .state of affairs. 

Some sociologists have asserted that the original and elementary 
subjective fact in society is a "consciousness of kind.” ' Others main 
tain that there would be no social systems if there were no “sense of 
community or of belonging together.” " One may agree, provided that 
these somewhat vague and ambiguous terms are correctly inter- 
preted. We may^ call consciousness of kind, sense of community, oi 
sense of belonging together the acknowledgment of the fact that all 
other human beings are potential collaborators in the struggle for 
survival because they are capable of recognizing the mutual benefl’t. 
of cooperation, while the animals lack this faculty. However, we 
must not forget that the primary facts that bring about such con- 
.sciousness or such a sense are the two mentioned above. In a hypo- 
thetical world in which the division of labor would not increase 
productivity, there would not be any society. There would not be 
any sentiments of benevolence and good will. 

The principle of the division of labor is one of the great basic prin- 

I. F. H. Giddings, The Prmciples of Sociology (New York, igjd), p. 17. 

I. R. M. Maciver, Society (New York, 1937), pp. 6-7. 
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ciples of co&miL beLoining and e\olutionarj change The biologists 
weie right in borrowing the concept of the diMsion of labor from 
ocial philosophy md in adapting it to their field of investigation 
There is division of labor between the various paits of any living 
organism Theie aie, furthemioic, organic entities composed of col- 
laborating animal indiv idiials, it is customary to call metaphorically 
such aggregations of the ants and bees “animal societies” But one 
must never forget that the characteristic feature of human society is 
purposeful cooperation, society is an outcome of human action, 1 e , 
I of a conscious aiming at the attainment of ends No such element is 
► present, as far as we can iscertain, m the processes which have re- 
sulted in the emergence of the structure-function systems of plant 
and animal bodies and in the operation of the societies of ants, bees, 
and hornets Human society is in intellectual and spiritual phenome- 
' lion It IS the outcoiiie of a piiiposeful iitili/ation of a universal law 
determining cosmic becoming, vi/, the higher productivity of the 
^ 'V isinn of laboi ^s v\ ith ev cij instance of action, the recognition of 
^ 4 ‘ic laws of natuic is pur into the sen ice of man’s efforts to improve 
Ins conditions 

2 \ Critique of the Holistic and Metaphysical 
A’'iew of Society 

■\ccoiding to the doctrines of univ ersalisiii, conceptual reihsm, 
holism, collectiv ism, and some representatives of Gestaltpsychologic, 
aicietv IS an entity living its own life, independent of and separate 
from the lives of the various individuals, acting on its own behalf ind 
liming at its own ends which aic different from the ends sought bv 
the indiv idiials Then, of course, an antagonism betvv een the aims of 
society and those of its members can emerge In order to safeguard 
the flow ering and further dev elopment of society it becomes neces- 
sai V to master the selfishness of the indiv iduals and to compel them to 
iciihce their egoistic designs to the benefit of society At this point 
ill these holistic doctrines are Iniund to abandon the secular methods 
of hum in science and logic il reasoning and to shift to theological 01 
iiienphv sical professions of faith They must assume that Prov idencc, 
through its piophcts, apostles and charismatic leaders, forces men 
vv ho are constitutionally vv icked, 1 e , prone to pursue their ow n ends, 
to vv alk in the vv ay s of iighteousness which the Lord or IVelti'cist 01 
history vv ants them to vv alk 

This IS the philosophv which has characterized from time ini- 
meniorial the creeds of primitive tribes It has been an element in all 
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religious teachings. Man is hound to comply with the law issued by 
a superhuman power and to obey the authorities which this power 
has entrusted with the enforcement of the law. The order created by 
this law, human society, is consequently the work of the Deity and 
not of man. If the Lord had not interfered and had not given en- 
lightenment to erring mankind, society would not have come into 
existence. It is true that social cooperation is a blessing for man; it is 
true that man could work his way up from barbarism and the moral 
and material distress of his primitive state only within the framework 
of society. However, if left alone he would never have seen the road 
to his own salvation. For adjustment to the requirements of social 
cooperation and subordination to the precepts of the moral law put 
heavy restraints upon him. From the point of view of his wretched 
intellect he would deem the abandonment of some e.xpected advan- 
tage an evil and a privation. He would fail to recognize the in- 
comparably greater, but later, advantages which renunciation of 
present and visible pleasures will procure. But for supernatural revela- 
tion he would never have learned what destiny wants him to do for 
his own good and that of his offspring. 

The scientific theory as developed by the social philosophy of 
eighteenth-century rationalism and modern economics does not re- 
sort to any miraculous interference of superhuman powers. Every 
step by which an individual substitutes concerted action for isolated 
action results in an immediate and recognizable improvement in his 
conditions. The advantages derived from peaceful cooperation and 
division of labor are universal. They immediately benefit every gen- 
eration, and not only later descendants. For what the individual must 
sacrifice for the sake of society he is amply conpensated by greater 
advantages. His sacrifice is only apparent and temporary; he foregoes 
a smaller gain in order to reap a greater one later. No reasonable be- 
ing can fail to see this obvious fact. When social cooperation is in- 
tensified by enlarging the field in which there is division of labor or 
when legal protection and the safeguarding of peace are strengthened, 
the incentive is the desire of all those concerned to improve their own 
conditions. In striving after his own — rightly understood — interests 
the individual works toward an intensification of social cooperation 
and peaceful intercourse. Society is a product of human action, i.e., 
the human urge to remove uneasiness as far as possible. In order to 
explain its becoming and its evolution it is not necessary to have 
recourse to a doctrine, certainly offensive to a truly religious mind, 
according to which the original creation was so defective that reiter- 
ated superhuman intervention is needed to prevent its failure. 
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The historical role of the theory of the division of labor as elab- 
orated by British political economy from Hume to Ricardo con- 
sisted in the complete demolition of all metaphysical doctrines 
concerning the origin and the operation of social cooperation. It 
consummated the spiritual, moral and intellectual emancipation of 
mankind inaugurated by the philosophy of Epicureanism. It sub- 
stituted an autonomous rational morality for the hctcronomous and 
intuitionist ethics of older days. Law and legality, the moral code and 
social institutions are no longer revered as unfathomable decrees of 
Heaven. They arc of human origin, and the only yardstick that must 
be applied to them is that of expediency with regard to human wel- 
fare. The utilitarian economist does not say: Fiat justitia, pereat mun- 
dus. He says: Fiat justitia, nc pereat mundus. He does not ask a man to 
renounce his well-being for the benefit of society. He advises him to 
recognize what his rightly understood interests are. In his ej’es God’s 
magnificence does not manifest itself in busy interference with sundry 
affairs of princes and politicians, but in endowing bis creatures with 
reason and the tirge toward the pursuit of happiness.’ 

The essential problem of all varieties of universalistic, collectivistic, 
and holistic social philosophy is: By what mark do I recognize the 
true law, the authentic apostle of God’s word, and the legitimate 
authority. For many claim that Providence has sent them, and each 
of these prophets preaches another go.spel. For the faithful believer 
there cannot be any doubt; he is fully confident that he has espoused 
the only true doctrine. But it is precisely the firmness of such beliefs 
that renders the antagonisms irreconcilable. Each party is prepared 
to make its own tenets prevail. Rut as logical argumentation cannot 
decide between \ arious dissenting creeds, there is no means left for 
the settlement of such disputes other than armed conflict. The non- 
rationalist, noniitilirarian, and nonlibcral social doctrines must beget 
wars and civil wars until one of the adversaries is annihilated or sub- 
dued. The history of the world’s great religions is a record of battles 

j. A'lany economists, among them Adam Smith and Bastiat, believed in God. 
Hence they admired in the facts they had discovered the providential care of 
“the great Director of Nature.” Atheist critics blame them for this attitude. 
However, these critics fail to realize that to sneer at the references to the “in- 
visible hand” docs not invalidate tire essential teachings of the rationalist and 
utilitarian social philosophy. One must comprehend that the alternative is this: 
Either association is a human process because it best scn’cs the aims of the in- 
dividuals concerned and the individuals themselves have the ability' to realize 
the advantages they derive from their adjustment to life in social cooperation. 
Or a superior being enjoins upon reluctant men subordination to the law and 
to the social authorities. It is of minor importance whether one calls this su- 
preme being God, Wcltgeist, Destiny, History, Wotan, or Productive Forces 
and what title one assigns to its apostles, the dictators. 
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and wars, as is the history’ of the present-day counterfeit religions, 
socialism, statolatry, and nationalism. 

Intolerance and propaganda by the executioner’s or the soldier’s 
sword are inherent in any system of heteronomous ethics. The laws 
of God or Destiny claim universal validity, and to the authorities 
which they declare legitimate all men by rights owe obedience. As 
long as the prestige of heteronomous codes of morality and of their 
philosophical corollary, conceptual realism, was intact, there could 
not be any question of tolerance or of lasting peace. When fighting 
ceased, it was only to gather new strength for further battling. The 
idea of tolerance with regard to other people’s dissenting views could 
take root only when the liberal doctrines had broken the spell of 
universalism. In the light of the utilitarian philosophy, society and 
state no longer appear as institutions for the maintenance of a world 
order that for considerations hidden to the human mind pleases the 
Deity although it manifestly hurts the secular interests of many or 
even of the immense majority of those living today. Society and 
state are on the contrary the primary means for all people to attain 
the ends they aim at of their own accord. They are created by human 
effort and their maintenance and most suitable organization are a 
task not essentially different from all other concerns of human action. 
■J'he supporters of a heteronomous morality and of the collectivistic 
doctrine cannot hope to demonstrate by ratiocination the correct- 
ness of their specific variety of ethical principles and the superiority 
and exclusive legitimacy of their particular social ideal. They are 
forced to ask people to accept credulously their ideological system 
and to surrender to the authority they coasider the right one; they 
are intent upon silencing dissenters or upon beating them into sub- 
mission. 

Of course, there will always be individuals and groups of individ- 
uals whose intellect is so narrow that they cannot gra.sp the benefits 
which social cooperation brings them. There are others whose moral 
strength and will power are so weak that they cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to strive for an ephemeral advantage bv actions detrirhental 
to the smooth functioning of the social system. For the adjustment of 
the individual to the requirements of social cooperation demands 
sacrifices. These are, it is true, only temporary and apparent sacri- 
fices as they are more than compensated for by the incomparably 
greater advantages which living within society provides. However, at 
the instant, in the very act of renouncing an expected enjoyment, 
they are painful, and it is not for everybody to realize their later 
benefits and to behave accordingly, .\narchism believes that educa- 
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tion could make all people comprehend what their own interests re- 
quire them to do; rightly instructed they would of their own accord 
always comply with the rules of conduct indispensable for the pres- 
ervation of society. The anarchists contend that a social order in 
which nobody enjoys privileges at the expense of his fellow-citizens 
could exist without any compulsion and coercion for the prevention 
of action detrimental to society. Such an ideal society could do 
without state and government; i.e., without a police force, the social 
apparatus of coercion and compulsion. 

The anarchists overlook the undeniable fact that some people arc 
either too narrow-minded or too weak to adjust themselves spon- 
taneously to the conditions of social life. Even if we admit that every 
sane adult is endowed with the faculty of realizing the good of 
.social cooperation and of acting accordingly, there still remains the 
problem of the infants, the aged, and the insane. We may agree that 
he who acts antisocially should be considered mentallv sick and in 
need of care. But as long as not all are cured, and as long as there arc 
infants and the senile, some provision must be taken lest they jeopard- 
ize society. An anarchistic society would be exposed to the mercy of 
every Individual. Society cannot exist if the majority is not ready to 
hinder, by the application or threat of violent action, minorities from 
destroying the social order. This power is vested in the state or govern- 
ment. 

State or government is the social apparatus of compulsion and 
coercion. It has the monopoly of violent action. No individual is 
free to use violence or the threat of violence if the government has 
not accorded this right to him. The state is essentially an institution 
for the preservation of peaceful interhuman relations. However, for 
the preservation of peace it must be prepared to crush the onslaughts 
of peace-breakers. 

Liberal social doctrine, based on the teachings of utilitarian ethics 
and economics, sees the problem of the relation between the govern- 
ment and those ruled from a different angle than universalism and 
collectivism. Liberalism realizes that the rulers, who are always a 
minorit)', cannot lastingly remain in office if not supported by the 
consent of the majority of those ruled. Whatever the system of 
government may be, the foundation upon which it is built and rests 
is always the opinion of those ruled that to obey and to be loval to this 
government better serves their own interests than insurrection and 
the establishment of another regime. The majority has the power to 
do away u ith an unpopular government and uses this power when- 
ever it becomes convinced that its own welfare requires it. In the 
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long run there is no such thing as an unpopular government. Civil war 
and revolution are the means by which the discontented majorities 
overthrow rulers and methods of government which do not suit 
them. For the sake of domestic peace liberalism aims at democratic 
government. Democracy is therefore not a revolutionary institution. 
On the contrary, it is the very means of preventing revolutions and 
civil wars. It provides a method for the peaceful adjustment of gov- 
ernment to the will of the majoritt’. When the men in office and their 
policies no longer please the majoritt- of the nation, they will — in the 
next election — be eliminated and replaced by other men c.spousing 
different policies. 

The principle of majority rule or government by the people as 
recommended by liberalism docs not aim at the supremacy of the 
average or common man. It certainly docs not mean, as some critics 
assert, the advocacy of the rule of the mean, of the lou bred, of the 
domestic barbarians. The liberals too believe that a nation should be 
ruled by those best fitted for this task. But they believe that a man's 
ability to rule proves itself better by convincing his fellow-citizens 
than hy using force upon them. There is, of course, no guarantee that 
the voters will entrust office to the most competent candidate. But 
no other system could offer such a guarantee. If the majority of the 
nation is committed to unsound principles and prefers unworthy 
office-seekers, there is no remedy other than to try to change their 
mind by expounding more reasonable principles and recommending 
better men. A minority will never win lasting success by other means. 

Universalisni and collectivism cannot accept this democratic solu- 
tion of the problem of government. In their opinion the individual 
in complying uith the ethical code does not directly further his 
earthly concerns but, on the contraiy-, foregoes the attainment of his 
own ends for the benefit of the designs of the Deity or of the col- 
lective whole. Alorcover reason alone is not capable of conceiving 
the supremacy of the absolute values and the unconditional validity 
of the sacred law and of interpreting correctly the canons and com- 
mandments. Hence it is in their eves a hopeless task to try to con- 
vince the majority through persuasion and to lead them to righteous- 
ness by amicable admonition. Those blessed by heavenly iaspiration, 
to whom their cfiaiisioa has conveyed illumination, have the duty 
to propagate the gospel to the docile and to resort to violence against 
the intractable. The charismatic leader is the Deity's vicar, the man- 
datory of the collective uhole, the tool of history. He is infallible 
and always right. His orders are the supreme norm. 

Universalism and collectivism are by necessity sj'stems of theocratic 
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government. The common characteristic of all their varieties is that 
they postulate the existence of a superhuman entity which the in- 
dividuals arc bound to obey. What differentiates them from one 
another is only the appellation they give to this entity and the content 
of the laws they proclaim in its name. The dictatorial rule of a minor- 
ity cannot find any legitimation other than the appeal to an alleged 
mandate obtained from a superhuman absolute authority. It docs not 
matter whether the absolute ruler bases his claims on the divine rishts 
of anointed kings or on the historical mission of the vanguard of the 
proletariat or whether the supreme being is called Geist (Hegel) or 
Htmanhe (Auguste Comte). The terms society and state as they are 
used by the contemporary advocates of socialism, planning, and social 
control of all the activities of individuals signify a deity. The priests 
of this new creed ascribe to their idol all those attributes which the 
theologians ascribe to God — omnipotence, omniscience, infinite good- 
ness, and so on. 

If one assumes that there exists above and beyond the individual's 
actions an imperishable entity aiming at its own ends, different from 
those of mortal men, one has already constructed the concept of a 
superhuman being. Then one cannot evade the question whose ends 
take precedence whenever an antagonism arises, those of the state or 
society or those of the individual. The answer to this question is 
already implied in the very concept of state or society as conceived 
by collectivism and univcrsalism. If one postulates the existence of 
an entity which ex definitione is higher, nobler, and better than the 
individuals, then there cannot be any doubt that the aims of this 
eminent being must tower above those of the wretched individuals. 
(It is true that some lovers of paradox — for instance. Max Stirner * — 
took pleasure in turning the matter upside down and for all that 
asserted the precedence of the individual.) If society or state is an 
entity endowed xvith volition and intention and all the other qualities 
attributed to it by the collectiyist doctrine, then it is simply non- 
sensical to set the shabby individual’s trivial aims against its lofty 
designs. 

The quasi-theological character of all collectivist doctrines be- 
comes manifest in their mutual conflicts. A collectivist doctrine does 
not assert the superiority of a collective whole in abstracto; it always 
proclaims the eminence of a definite collectivist idol, and either flatly 
denies the existence of other such idols or relegates them to a sub- 
ordinate and ancillary position with regard to its own idol. The 

4. Cf. Max Stirner (Johann Kaspar Schmidt), The Ego and His Own, trans. 
by S. T. Byington (New York, 1907). 
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woishipers of the state proclaim the evcellence of a definite state, 
le, then own, the nationalists, the excellence of their own nation 
If dissenters challenge their particular piogram by heralding the 
superioritv of another collectivist idol thev resort to no objection 
other than to declare again and again We are right because an inner 
soice tells us that we are right and you are wrong The conflicts of 
antagonistic collectivist cieeds and sects cannot be decided b\ latio- 
tination, they must be decided by arms The alternatives to the 
liberal and democratic principle of majority rule are the militarist 
piinciples of armed conflict and dictatoiial oppression 

\11 \arieties of collecmist creeds aie united in their implacable 
liostilitt to the fundamental political institutions of the liberal system 
majoritt rule, tolerance of dissenting \ie\vs, freedom of thought, 
speech, and the press, equality ot all men iindei the law This col- 
laboration of colIectiMst creeds in then attempts to destioy fiee- 
dom has brought about the mistaken belief that the issue in present- 
day political antagonisms is mdn idualism y ersus collectivism In fact 
It IS a struggle betw een indiy idualism on the one hand and a multitude 
of collectivist sects on the othei hand whose mutual hatred and 
hostility is no less feiocious than then abomination of the libeial 
system It is not a uniform Marxian sect that attacks capitalism, but a 
host of Alaraian groups These groups— for instance. Stalinists, Trot- 
sky ists, Mensheyiks, suppoiteis of the Second Intel national, and so 
on — fight one another with the utmost biiitality and inhumanit) 
And then theie aie again manv othei non-Mai \ian setts which apply 
the same atrocious methods in their miirnal stniggles A substitution 
of tollettiyism for libeialism would lesult in endless bloody fighting 
The customary feimmology misicpiesents these things entirely 
1 he philosophy commonly called indi\ idualism is a philosophy of 
social coopeiation and the piogiessne intensification of the social 
nexus On the othei hand the applicatii n of the basic ideas of col- 
lectiyism cannot lesult in anything but social disintegiation and the 
perpetuation of armed conflict It is tiuc that etery vaiiety of col- 
lectiyism pi onuses ctcinal peace sniting with the day of its oyyn 
decisne yietory and the final oyeithioyy and extermination of all 
othei ideologies and then suppoiteis Howcyei, the leali/ation of 
these plans is conditioned upon a ladical tiansfoimition in mankind 
Men must be diy ided into txs o classes the omnipotent godlike dictatoi 
on the one hand and the masses which must sui lender yolirion and 
reasoning m order to become mcic chessmen in the plans of the 
dictator The masses must be dehumanired m ordei to make one 
man then godlike master Thinking and acting, the foremost char- 
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acteristici of man as man, would become the privilege of one man 
onlv- There is no need to point out that such designs are unrealizable. 
The chiliastic empires of diciators are doomed to failure; they have 
never lasted longer than a few years. We have just witnessed the 
breakdown of several of such “millennial” orders. Those remaining 

ill hardly fare better. 

The modern revival of the idea of collectivism, the main cause of 
all the agonies and disasters of our day, has succeeded so thoroughly 
that it has brought into oblivion the essential ideas of liberal social 
philosophy. Today even nianv of those favoring democratic insti- 
tutions ignore these ideas. The argimients they bring forward for the 
justification of freedom and democracy are tainted with collectivist 
errors; their doctrines arc rather a distortion than an endorsement of 
true liberalism. In their eves majorities are alwas’s right simply be- 
cause they have the power to crush any opposition; majority rule 
is the dictatorial rule of the most numerous party, and the ruling 
majoritv is not bound to restrain itself in the exercise of its power 
and in the conduct of political affairs. As soon as a faction has 
.succeeded in winning the support of the majority of citizens and 
thereby attained control of the government machine, it is free to 
deny to the minority all those democratic rights by means of which 
it itself has previously carried on its o\\ n struggle for supremacy. 

This pseudo-liberalism is, of course, the very antithesis of the 
liberal doctrine. The liberals do not maintain that majorities are 
godlike and infallible; they do not contend that the mere fact that a 
policy is advocated by the many is a proof of its merits for the com- 
mon V eal. They do not recommend the dictatorship of the majority 
and the violent oppression of dksenring minorities. Liberalism aims 
at a political constitution nhich safeguards the smooth working of 
social cooperation and the progressive intensification of mutual so- 
cial relations. Its main objective is the avoidance of violent conflicts, 
of w ars and revolutions that must disintegrate the social collabora- 
tion of men and throw people back into the primitive conditions of 
barbarism where all tribes and political bodies endlessly fought one 
another. Because the division of labor requires undisturbed peace, 
liberalism aims at the establishment of a system of government that 
is likelv to preserve peace, viz., democracy. 

Praxeology mid Libemlism 

Liberalism is a political doctrine. It is not a theory, but an application of 
the theories developed by praxeolog)’ and especially by economics to def- 
inite problems of human action within society. 
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As a political doctrine liberalism is not neutral w ith regard to \ iluts ind 
the ultimate ends sought b\ action It assumes that ill men or it least the 
majorit) of people are intent upon attaining ccrciin goils It goes them 
information about the meins suitable to the rcih/ation of then phns The 
champions of libenl doctrines ire fulh aware of the fict tint thur tcich- 
ings are valid onlv for people who are toiiimitted to th^sc tihiationil 
principles 

While praxcologs , and therefore economics too, uses the terms hap- 
piness and removal of uneasiness in a pureh formil sense, liber ihsm at 
taches to them a concrete meaning It presupposes tint people prefer life 
to death, health to sichness, nourishment to stars ttion, ibundince to 
pov ertv It teaches man how to act in atcoi d ince w ith these v iluations 

It IS customary to call these concerns maternhstic ind to thirge liber il- 
ism with an alleged ciiide mitenalisni and i neglect of the ‘ higher ’ and 
"nobler” pursuits of mankind \hn dots not live bv breid ilone, siv the 
critics, and thej- disparage the meinncss and despicable baseness of the 
utilitarian philosophv However, these passionate diatiibcs arc wrong be- 
cause thev badlv distort the teachings of liberalism 

Fust The liberals do not assert that men ou^ht to striv c after the goals 
mentioned abov c kk hat thev maintain is that the immense majority prefer 
a life of health and abundance to niiserv', starvation, and death The cor- 
rectness of this statement cannot be challenged It is proved bv the fact 
that all antihberal doctrines — the theocratic tenets of the v anous religious, 
statist, nationalist, and socialist parties — adopt the same attitude with re- 
gard to these issues 1 hcv all promise their follow cis a life of plcntv Thev 
hav c nev er v entured to tell people that the realization of their program 
will impair their material well being Thev insist — on the contrarv — that 
w hilc the realization of the plans of their riv al parties w ill result in in- 
digence for the maj oritv , thev tlicmselv cs w ant to prov idc their supporters 
with abundance The Christian parucs are no less eager in promising the 
masses a higher standaid of living than the nationalists and the socialists 
Present-dav churches often speak more about raising wage rates and farm 
incomes than about the dogmas of the Christian doctrine 

Sccondlv The liberals do not disdain the intellectual and spiritual aspira- 
tions of man On the contrarv Thev are prompted by a passionate ardor 
for intellectual and moril petfcction, for wisdom and for aesthetic c\cel- 
lence But their v levv of these high and noble things is far from the crude 
representations of their adv ersaries They do not share the naiv e opinion 
that anv sv stem of social organization can directly succeed in encouraging 
philosophical or scientific thinking, m producing masterpieces of art and 
literature and in rendering the masses more enlightened Tliej realize 
that all th it socictj tan achieve in these fields is to prov idc an env ironment 
which does not put insurmountable obstacles in the wav of the genius and 
makes the common man free enough from mitcnal concerns to be- 
come interested in things ocher than mere breadvv inning In their opinion 
the foremost social means of making man more human is to fight poverty. 
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Wisdom and science and the arts thrive better in a world of affluence than 
among needy peoples. 

It is a purposeful distortion of facts to blame the age of liberalism for 
an alleged materialism. The nineteenth century was not only a centurv of 
unprecedented improvement in technical methods of production and in 
the material well-being of the masses. It did much more than e.xtend the 
average length of human life. Its scientific and artistic accomplishments 
are imperishable. It was an age of immortal musicians, writers, poets, 
painters, and sculptors; it rcvolutionitcd philosophy, economics, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and biolog)'. And, for the first time in history, 
it made the great works and the great thoughts accessible to the common 
man. 

Liberalism mid Religion 

Liberalism is based upon a purely rational and scientific theory of social 
cooperation. The policies it recommends arc the application of a system 
of knowledge which does not refer in any way to sentiments, intuitive 
creeds for which no logically sufficient proof can be provided, mystical 
experiences, and the personal awareness of superhuman phenomena. In 
this sense the often misunderstood and erroneously interpreted epithets 
atheistic and agnostic can be attributed to it. It would, however, be a 
serious mistake to conclude that the sciences of human action and the 
policy derived from their teachings, liberalism, arc antitheistic and hostile 
to religion. They are radically opposed to all systems of theocracy. But 
they are entirely neutral with regard to religious beliefs which do not pre- 
tend to interfere with the conduct of social, political, and economic affairs. 

Theocracy is a social system which lays claim to a superhuman title for 
its legitimation. The fundamental law of a theocratic regime is an insight 
not open to examiiution by reason and to demonstration by logical 
methods. Its ultimate standard is intuition providing the mind with sub- 
jective certainty about things which cannot be conceived by reason and 
ratiocination. If this intuition refers to one of the traditional systems of 
teaching concerning the existence of a Divine Creator and Ruler of the 
universe, we call it a religious belief. If it refers to another system we call 
it a metaphysical belief. Thus a s)'stem of theocratic government need not 
be founded on one of the great historical religions of the world. It may 
be the outcome of metaphysical tenets which reject all traditional churches 
and denominations and take pride in emphasi'iing their antitheistic and 
antimetaphysical character. In our time the most powerful theocratic 
parties are opposed to Christianity and to all other religions which evolved 
from Jewish monotheism. \Miat characterracs them as theocratic is their 
craving to organize the earthly affairs of mankind according to the con- 
tents of a complex of ideas whose validity cannot be demonstrated by 
reasoning. They pretend that their leaders are blessed by a knowledge in- 
accessible to the rest of mankind and contrary to the ideas maintained by 
those to whom the charisma is denied. The charismatic leaders have been 
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entrusted b\ a ni\stical higher power with the office of managing the 
affairs of erring mankind. The) alone are enlightened, all other people are 
either blind and deaf or malefactors. 

It IS a fact that man)? varieties of the great histoiical religions were af- 
fected bv theocratic tendencies. Their apostles were inspired bt a crating 
for power and the oppression and annihilation of all dissenting groups 
However, we must not confuse the two things, religion and theociacv 

William James calls religious “the feelings, acts and experiences of in- 
dividual men in their solitude, so far as the\ apprehend themselves to 
stand in relation to whatever the) mav consider the divine '' He enumer- 
ates the following beliefs as the characteristics of the religious life That 
the visible world is part of a more spiritual universe from which it draws 
Its chief significance, that union or harmonious relation with that higher 
universe is our true end, that praver or mner communion with the spirit 
thereof — be that spirit “God" or “law” — ^is a process wherein work is 
reall)t done, and spiritual energ) flow s in and produces effects, ps) chologi- 
cal or material, w ithin the phenomenal vv orld Religion, James goes on to 
sa)t, also includes the follow ing psv chological characteristics \ new zest 
which adds itself like a gift to life, and takes the form either of Ivrical 
enchantment or of appeal to earnestness and heroism, and furthermore an 
assurance of safetv and a temper of peace, and. m relation to otheis, a pre- 
ponderance of loving affection 

This characterization of mankind s icligious tvpei lenct and feelings does 
not make anv reference to the arrangement of social cooperation Religion, 
as James sees it, is a purelv personal and individini ickition between man 
and a hoh, mvsterious, and awe-inspiring divine Reahtv It enjoins upon 
man a certain mode of mdiv idual conduct But it does not assert anv thing 
w ith regard to the problems of social organization St I'rancis d \ssisi, the 
greatest religious genius of the est, did not concern himself vv ith politics 
and economics He wanted to teach his disciples how to live piouslv, he 
did not draft a plan lor the organization of production and did not urge 
his follow ers to resort to v lolence against dissenters. He is not responsible 
for the interpretation of his teachings bv the order he founded 

Libeiahsm puts no obstacles in the wav of a man eager to adjust his per- 
sonal conduct and his priv ate affairs according to the mode in w hich he 
indiv iduallv or his church 01 denomination intcrpi et the teachings of the 
Gospels. But it is radicallv opposed to all endeavors to silence the rationil 
discussion of problems of social w elfare bv an appeal to religious inniition 
and revelanon It does not enjom divorce or the practice of birth control 
upon anybod)t. But it fights those w ho w ant to prev ent other people from 
freely discussing the pros and cons of these matters. 

In the liberal opinion the aim of the moral law is to impel individuals to 
adjust their conduct to the requirements of life in sociecv , to abstain from 

5 W James, The Varieties of Retigunis Experience (ttth impression, New 
\ork, 1925), p ti. 
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all acts detrimental to the preservation of peaceful soaal cooperation and 
to the improvement of interhuman relations They welcome the support 
which religious teachings may give to those moial piecepts of which they 
themselves approve, but they are opposed to all those norms which are 
bound to bring about social distintegration from whatever source they 
may stem 

It IS a distortion of fact to say, as many champions of religious theocraev 
do, that liberalism fights religion Where the principle of church inter- 
ference w ith secular issues is m force, the v arious churches, denominations 
and sects are fighting one another By separating church and state, liberal- 
ism establishes peace between the vanous religious factions and gives to 
each of them the opportunitv to preach its gospel unmolested 

Liberalism is rationalistic It mamtains that it is possible to convince 
the immense majority that peaceful cooperation witlun the framework of 
society better serves their rightlv understood interests than mutual 
battling and social disintegration It has full confidence in man’s reason It 
may be that this optimism is unfounded and that the liberals hav e erred 
But then there is no hojie left for mankind’s future 


3 The Division of Labor 

The fundamental social phenomenon is the division of labor and 
Its counterpart human cooperation 
Experience teaches man that coopeiame action is more efficient 
and productive than isolated action of self-sufficient individuals The 
natural conditions determining man s life and effoit are such that the 
division of labor increases output per unit of labor expended These 
natural facts are 

Fust the innate mequalitv of men with regaid to their ability to 
pel form vanous Kinds of laboi Second the unequal distribution of 
the nature-given, nonhunian oppoitiinitics of production on the sui- 
face of the earth One niav as well considci these two facts as one 
and the same fact, namelv , the manifoldness of nature w hich makes 
the univ erse a complex of infinite vaneties If the earth’s surface w ere 
such that the phv sical conditions of production w ere the same at every 
point and if one man w ere as equal to all othci men as is a circle to 
another with the same diametei m I uchdian geometry , division of 
labor would not offer anv advantages for acting man 
There is still a third fact, vi/, that there aie undertakings whose 
accomplishment exceeds the fortes of a single man and requires the 
joint effort of seveial Some of them requiie an expenditure of labor 
w hich no single man can perform because his capacity to vv oik is not 
great enough Others again could be accomplished by individuals, 
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but the time which they would have to devote to the work would 
be so long that the result would only be attained late and would not 
compensate for the labor expended. In both cases only joint effort 
makes it possible to attain the end sought. 

If only this third condition were present, temporary cooperation 
between men would have certainly emerged. However, such tran- 
sient alliances to cope with specific tasks uhich are beyond the 
strength of an individual would not have brought about lasting social 
cooperation. Undertakings which could be performed only in this 
way were not very numerous at the early stages of civilization. Alore- 
over, all those concerned may not often agree that the performance in 
question is more useful and urgent than the accomplishment of other 
tasks uhich they could perform alone. The great human society en- 
closing all men in all of their activities did not originate from such oc- 
casional alliances. Society is much more than a passing alliance con- 
cluded for a definite purpose and ceasing as soon as its objective is 
realized, even if the partners are ready to renew it should an occasion 
present itself. 

The increase in productivity brought about by the division of labor 
is obvious t\ henever the inequality of the participants is such that 
every individual or every piece of land is superior at least in one 
regard to the other individuals or pieces of land concerned. If A is fit 
to produce in i unit of time 6 p ot and B only 2 p, but 8 q, they 
both, when working in isolation, will produce together q p + 6 q; 
when working under the division of labor, each of them producing 
only that commodity in whose production he is more efficient than 
his partner, they will produce 6 p -t- 8 But what will happen, if A 
is more efficient than B not only in the production of p but also in the 
production of q? 

This is the problem which Ricardo raised and solved immediately. 

4. The Ricardian Law of Association 

Ricardo expounded the law of association in order to demonstrate 
w hat the consequences of the division of labor are when an individual 
or a group, more efficient in every regard, cooperates with an in- 
dividual or a group less efficient in everj' regard. He investigated the 
effects of trade between two areas, unequally endowed by nature, 
under the assumption that the products, but not the workers and the 
accumulated factors of future production (capital goods), can freely 
move from each area into the other. The division of labor between two 
such areas will, as Ricardo’s law shows, increase the productivity of 
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labor and is thcicfoie ads antagcoiis to all tonccined, esen if the 
physical conditions of pioduttion foi an\ coniniodits aic more 
favorable in one of these two aicas thin 111 the other It is advanta- 
geous for the bettet endow ed nci to conccntiatc its cffoits upon the 
production of tliosc commodities foi which its siipciionts is gieiter, 
and to lease to the less endowed uci the piodiiction of othei goods in 
w Inch Its ow n supciioi its is less 1 he pii ulo\ that it is moie ads inta- 
geous to leas c moie fis oiab'c dfimcstic conditions of piodiiction un- 
used and to piocuie the commodities tlics could pioduce fiom areas 
m w hicli conditions foi then pioduction ai c less f is 01 able is the out- 
come of the imniobilits of liboi and cipitil, to wliicli the moie fa- 
sorable pi ices of piodiiction aic inaccessible 

Ricaido ss IS fulls aw aic of the fact tint his law of compilative 
tost, w Inch he expounded munis in oidci to deal ss ith a special piob- 
lem of mteinationil tridc, is 1 paiticulii mstiiue of the moie uni- 
s eisal law of association 

If A IS in such a w is more cfheunt than B tint he needs for the 
production of i unit of the tommodits p , horns compired with B’s 
5, and foi the piodiiction of 1 unit of </ 2 houis complied with B’j 
4, then both will giin if A confines himself to pioJiicing ij and leases 
B to piodiicc p It each of them gists 60 houis to piodiicmg p and 60 
houis to pioducing </, the icsult of 1 1 lihoi is 20 pi lo 17, of B's, 
12 p -h i s and for both together, 52 p 4<; ij It, how cs ci. i con- 
fines himself to piotlueing <7 done, he piodutcs 60 q in 1:0 houis, 
while B, if he confines himself to pioducing p pioduces m the same 
time 24 p The result of then ictis itics is then 24 p -t- 60 .7 w Inch, as p 

has foi 4 a substitution iitio of in iiid foi B one of sianifies a 

- 4 ° 

laigci output thin 72 p -|- 4s q Iheicfoic it is mamtest thit the divi- 
sion of laboi brings ads antages to all who tike put in it Colliboiition 
of the moie tilcnted, moie able, iiid moie mdustiioiis with the less 
tilcntcd, less able, and less indiistiioiis icsiilts in benefit toi both The 
guns denied fiom the dis isioii of liboi 11c ilss iss mutual 

1 he law of issociition mikes us compichcnd the tendencies w Inch 
lesultcd in the progicssise intcnsificitioii ol hum in coopei ition We 
conccisc what incentive induced people not to eonsidci themsclses 
simplv asusalsinasciiigglcfoi theappiopiiition of the limited supply 
of means of subsistence nude asailibic bs nitiiic c icalize what 
has impelled tlieiii and peimaneiitK impels them to consoit with 
one another foi the sake of coopei ition 1 scis step foiss 11 d on the 
way to a moie developed mode of the division of hboi seises the 
interests of all paiticipants In ordci to compichcnd w hs man did not 
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remain solitary, searching like the animals for food and shelter fur 
himself only and at most also for his consort and his helpless infants, 
tve do not need to have recourse to a miraculous interference of the 
Deity or to the empty hypostasis of an innate urge toward associa- 
tion. Neither are we forced to assume that the isolated individuals or 
primitive hordes one day pledged themselves by a contract to estab- 
lish social bonds. The factor that brought about primitive society 
and daily u orks tou ard its progressive intensification is human action 
that is animated by the insight into the higher productivity of labor 
achieved under the division of labor. 

Neither history nor ethnology nor any other branch of knowl- 
edge can provide a description of the evolution which has led from 
the packs and flocks of mankind's nonhuman ancestors to the primi- 
tive, yet already highly differentiated, societal groups about which 
information is provided in excavations, in the most ancient documents 
of history, and in the reports of explorers and travelers who have met 
.savage tribes. The task with which science is faced in respect of the 
origins of society can onl\ consist in the demonstration of those 
factors which can and must result in association and its progressive 
intensification. Praxeology solves the problem. If and as far as labor 
under the division of labor is more productive than isolated labor, and 
if and as far as man is able to realiye this fact, human action itself 
tends toward cooperation and a.ssociation; man becomes a social be- 
ing not in sacrificing his ow n concerns for the sake of a mythical 
Moloch, society, but in aiming at an improvement in his ow'n wel- 
fare. Experience teaches that this condition — higher productivity 
achieved under the division of labor — is present because its cause — the 
inborn inequality of men and the inetjuality in the geographical dis- 
tribution of the natural factors of production — is real. Thus we are in 
a position to comprehend the course of social evolution. 


Cm rent Erron Cancer inn f; the I, ate of Association 

People cavil much about Ricardo’s law of association, better known 
under the name hew of comparative cost. The reason is obvious. This law 
is an offense to all chose eager to justify protection and national economic 
isolation from any point of view other than the selfish interests of some 
producers or the issues of w ar-preparedness. 

Ricardo’s first aim in expounding this law was to refute an objection 
raised against freedom of international trade. The protectionist asks; What 
under free trade will be the fate of a countrv in which the conditions for 
any kind of production are less favorable than in ail other countries' Now , 
in a world in which there is free mobility not only for products, but no 
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less for capital goods and for labor, a country so little suited for produc- 
tion would cease to be used as the seat of any human industry. If people 
fare better without exploiting the — comparatively unsatisfactory — ^physi- 
cal conditions of production offered by this countr)’, they will not settle 
here and will leave it as uninhabited as the polar regions, the tundras and 
the deserts. But Ricardo deals with a world whose conditions are deter- 
mined by settlement in earlier days, a world in which capital goods and 
labor are bound to the soil by definite institutions. In such a milieu free 
trade, i.e., the free mobility of commodities only, cannot bring about a 
state of affairs in which capital and labor are distributed on the surface of 
the earth according to the better or poorer physical opportunities afforded 
to the productivitj' of labor. Here the law of comparative cost comes into 
operation. F.ach country turns toward those branches of production for 
which its conditions offer comparatively, although not ahsolutel)-, the 
mo.st favorable opportunities. For the inhabitants of a country it is more 
advantageous to abstain from the exploitation of some opportunities which 
— absolutely and technologically — are more propitious and to import com- 
modities produced abroad under conditions which — absolutely and tech- 
nologically — are less favorable than the unu.sed domestic resources. The 
case is analogous to that of a surgeon who finds it convenient to employ for 
the cleaning of the operating-room and the instruments a man whom he 
excels in this performance also and to devote himself exclusively to surgery, 
in which his superiority is higher. 

The theorem of comparative cost is in no way connected with the value 
theory of classical economics. It docs not deal with value or with prices. 
It is an analytic judgment; the conclusion is implied in the two propositions 
that the technically movable factors of production differ with regard to 
their productivity in various places and are institutionally restricted in 
their mobility. The theorem, without prejudice to the correctness of its 
conclusions, can disregard problems of valuation because it is free to re- 
sort to a set of simple assumptions. These are: that only two products are 
to be produced; that these products are freely movable; that for the pro- 
duction of each of them two factors are required; that one of these factors 
(it may be either labor or capital goods) is identical in the production of 
both, while the other factor (a specific property of the soil) is different 
for each of the twm processes; that the greater scarcity of the factor com- 
mon to both processes determines the e.\tcnt of the exploitation of the dif- 
ferent factor. In the frame of these a.ssuniptions, which make it pos.sible 
to establish substitution ratios between the expenditure of the common 
factor and the output, the theorem answen the question raised. 

The law of comparative cost is as independent of the classical theory of 
value as is the law of returns, which its reasoning resembles. In both cases 
we can content ourselves with comparing only physical input and physical 
output. With the law of returns w'e compare the output of the same prod- 
uct. With the law of comparative costs we compare the output of tw'o 
different products. Such a comparison is feasible because we assume that 
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for the production of cich of them, ipait from one specific factor, only 
nonspecific fictois of the s-mic kind ire required 

Sonic critics blame the h« of cm paratne cost for this simplification 
of assumptions Thc\ belies c f hat the modern theory of salue would re 
quire a reformul ition of the law in conformitv ssith the principles of 
siibjcctise saluc Onh such a formulanon could provide a satisfactorj con- 
clusis e demonstration Host e\ cr, thes do not ss ant to calculate in terms 
ot niones Thes prefer to resoi t to those methods of utility anal) sis ss hich 
thes consider a means for making sake calculations m terms of utilits It 
ssill be shossn in the fuither progress of our investigation that these at- 
tempts to eliminate nionctary terms fiom economic calculation are de- 
lusis e Their fundamental assumptions arc untenable and contradictors and 
all formulas derived from them are vicious No method of economic cal 
eulation is possible other than one based on mones prices as determined by 
the market 

The meaning of the simple assumptions underlsmg the lass of compaia- 
tise cost IS not prtcisel) the same for the modern economists as it was 
for the chssicil economists Some adherents of the classieal school con 
sidered them as the starting point of a thcors of value in international 
trade We know now that thev wcie mistaken in this belief Besides, we 
realue that w ith regard to the dcterminanon of v alue and of prices there 
IS no difference betw cen domestic and foreign trade W'hat makes pcop’c 
distinguish between the home mirket and markets abroad is onls a dif- 
ference 111 the data, ic, sat sing institution il conditions restricting the 
mobilitv of factors of production ind of products 

If we do not w int to deal with the lass of comparative cost under the 
simplified assumptions applied bs Ricardo, w c must openlv employ inonev 
calcuhtion \\ o must not fall pres to the illusion that a comparison be- 
tw ecn the cspciiditurc of factois of production of s arious kinds and of the 
output of products of s irious kinds tan be ith esed without the aid of 
niones c ilculation If ss c consider the case of the sui gcon and his hands man 
we must sn If the surgeon cm cniplos his limited working time for the 
peiforinance of operations for which he is compensated at Jjo per houi. 
It IS to his intci est to cmplov a hands man to keep his instruments m good 
order and to pas him Sa pci houi , although this man needs ) hours to ac- 
complish w hat the sui gcon could do m i houi In comparing the conditions 
of tw 0 counti ICS ss c must sas It conditions arc such that in England the 
production of i uiiit of each of the two commodities a and b requires the 
cspcnditiiic of I working das of the same kind of labor, while in India 
w Ith the same ins estment of capital for « 2 das s and for b 3 da) s are re- 
quiicd, and if cipital goods and a and b are freely movable from England 
to Indis and vice seisa, while there is no mobility of labor, wage rates in 
India in the production of a must tend to be 50 per cent, and in the produc- 
tion of i 3 3 1 , per cent, of the T nglish rates If the English rate is 6 shillings, 
the rates in India would be the equivalent of 3 shillings in the production 

7 Sec below, pp 202-210. 
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of a and tlic ctjun ilcnt of 2 ■.hilling!, in the piodiicnon of li Such i dis- 
crepant! in the icnnncntion of labor ot the sinic kind cannot list if 
there IS mobihts of hhor in the donicstic liidnn lilioi mirket Workeis 
would shift from the piodiiction of b into tlit pioduction of 7 their migra- 
tion iiould tend to losui thu icimiiui ition in the 7 mdustis ind to raise 
It in the /; industn 1 mills Ind' in \\ igc rites would be ctjuil in both mdus- 
tiics The pioeluetioii of i would tend to c\pind and to suiiplint F nghsh 
competition On the otlici hind tlie pioduetioii of h would bceoiiic un- 
prohtilile in Indii ind would hut to be diseontiinied while it would ev 
pind in 1 iiglind I he sinie icisoniiig is \ did if we issiinie tint the dif- 
ference in the eonditions of pioduction consists ilso 1 1 esehisiscls 111 the 
amount of eipitil iinestiiicnr needed 

It his been isseitcd tint Ritiidos liw w is i did oiiK for his ige and is 
of no 11 111 foi our time w hitli offeis othei eonditions Ricirdo saw the dif- 
ference between donicstic tride ind toreig 1 rude 111 dilfeicnecs in the 
inobihts ot cipitd iidldior If < iie isiuiiies tint eipitil lilior and protl- 
iicts arc nun ible, then tlicie csists a dffeitiitc between legionil and 
Intel regionil ti idc oiih isf 1 as the tost of ti ins'ioitition comes into plis 
Then it is siipci fluous to dcschip a thtois ot inteinitionil ri idc is dis- 
tinguished finni nitioml trade ( ipitd iiid liboi aic distributed on the 
earths suifiee iceoidiiig to the better 01 pooici conditions which the 
1 irious regions offei to production 1 hcic ire iicas more dcnscls popu 
hted and bcttci equipped with cipitil thcic iic othtis less dcnscls popu- 
hted ind poorci 111 cipitil suppls Ihcic pres ids on the ssholc eirth a 
teodencs tow aid an cquali/irion of w ige iitcs for the siiiic kind of labor 

Riciido, howeser, sraits fiom the issunipnon tint thcie is mobihts of 
cipitil and hbor onis within each countrs, iiid not betas cen the sarious 
countries He raises the question what the consequences of the free mo- 
bihts of products must he under such conditions (If rlieic is no mobihts of 
products cither, then csers countrs is cconoiiiicalK isolitcd and autarkic, 
and there is no international tndc at all ) 1 he thcors of comparative cost 
answers this question \ow,Ricaidos issuiiiptions bs andlirgcheld good 
for his age Liter, in the course of the nineteenth cciiturs, conditions 
changed The iinmobihts of cipitd and libor gaic was, mtcrnitional 
tiansfcr of cipital and labot bcciiiic nioie iiid iiioie toinmon Then came 
a reaction Tod is cajiital and labor arc igaiii restiicted in their mobility 
Reahtv again corresponds to the Ricardi .n assumptions 

Howeser, the teachings of the clissical theois of iiitcrrcgionil trade 
are above ans change m institutional conditions Ihes enable us to stud) 
the problems involved under am iniaginiblc issumptions 

5 The Effects of the Division of Libor 

The di\ ision of labni is the outcome of man's conscious reaction to 
the multiplicity of natural conditions On the othci hand it is itself 
a factoi bringing about diffeicntiation It assigns to the various geo- 
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graphic areas specific functions in the complex of the processes ol 
production It makes some areas uiban, others lural, it locates the 
various branches of manufacturing, mimng, and agriculture m dif 
feient plates Still moie impoitant, houevei, is the tact that it in- 
tensifies the innate inequalitj of men Lxeicise and piactice of specific 
tasks adjust individuals better to the rcquiiemcnts of then peifoim- 
inte, men develop some of then mboin faculties and stunt the devel- 
opment of others \'ocational tv pes emeige, people become specialists 

1 he division of labor splits the vinous piocesses of production 
into minute tasks, many of which can be pci formed b) mechanical 
dev ices It is this fact that made the use of machinei) possible and 
biought about the amazing improvements in technical methods of 
production Mechanization is the fruit of the division of labor, its 
most beneficial achievement, not its motive and fountain spring 
Power driven specialized machineiv could be emploved only in a 
social environment undei the division of laboi Ivciv step forward 
on the load tow aid the use of nioie spccnli/ed, moie refined, and 
moie pioductivc michmes leqmres i tuithci specnlization of tasks 

6 The Individual Within Society 

If praxeologv speaks of the solitiiv mdividinl, acting on his own 
behalf onK and independent of fellow men, it does so for the sake of 
i bettei compiehension of the problems of social cooperation We 
do not assert that such isolated autaikic human beings have ever lived 
and that the sociil stage of man s histoiv w is preceded bv an age of 
independent individuals roaming like animals in seaich of food The 
biological humini/ition ot man s nonhuman ancestois and the emei- 
gence of the primitive social bonds were eftected in the same process 
Man appeared on the scene of carrhlv events as a social being The 
isolated asocial man is a fictitious construction 

Seen fiom the point of view of the individual, societ> is the great 
means for the attainment of ill his ends I he pieseivarion of societv 
IS an essential condition of in\ plans an individual ma\ want to 
realize bv anv action w hatever been the rcfractorv delinquent who 
fills to idjust his conduct to the lequiiements of life within the 
societal sv stem of coopeiation docs not vv ant to miss any of the adv an- 
tages derived from the division of labor He does not consciously aim 
at the destructnin of society He vvints to la) his hands on a greater 
portion of the jointly produced w calth than the social order assigns 
to him He would feel niisciable it antisocial behavior were to be- 
come iimveisal and its inevitable outcome, the return to primitive 
indigence, resulted 
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It is illusory to maintain that individuals in renouncing the alleged 
blessings of a fabulous state of nature and entering into society have 
foregone some advantages and have a fair claim to be indemnified for 
what they have lost. The idea that anybody would have fared better 
under an asocial state of mankind and is wronged by the very exist- 
ence of society is absurd. Thanks to the higher productivity of social 
cooperation the human species has multiplied far beyond the margin 
of subsistence offered by the conditions prevailing in ages with a 
rudimentary degree of the division of labor. Each man enjoys a 
standard of living much higher than that of his savage ancestors. The 
natural condition of man is extreme poverty and insecurity'. It is 
romantic nonsense to lament the passing of the happy days of primi- 
tive barbarism. In a state of savagery the complainants would either 
not have reached the age of manhood, or if they had, they would 
have lacked the opportunities and amenities provided by civilization. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and Frederick Engels, if they had lived in the 
primitive state which they describe with nostalgic yearning, would 
not have enjoyed the leisure required for their studies and for the 
writing of their books. 

One of the privileges which societx' affords to the individual is 
the privilege of living in spite of sickness or physical disability. Sick 
animals are doomed. Their weakness handicaps them in their at- 
tempts to find food and to repel aggression on the part of other ani- 
mals. Deaf, nearsighted, or crippled savages must perish. But such 
defects do not deprive a man of the opportunity to adjust himself to 
life in society. The majority of our contemporaries are afflicted with 
some bodily deficiencies which biology considers pathological. Our 
civilization is to a great extent the achievement of such men. The 
eliminative forces of natural selection are greatly reduced under 
social conditions. Hence some people say that civilization tends to 
deteriorate the hereditary qualities of the members of society'. 

Such judgments are rea.sonable if one looks at mankind w'ith the 
eves of a breeder intent upon raising a race of men equipped with 
certain qualities. But society is not a stud-farm operated for the 
production of a definite type of men. There is no “natural" standard 
to establish what is desirable and w hat is undesirable in the biological 
evolution of man. Any standard chosen is arbitrary, purely subjective, 
in short a judgment of value. The tenns racial improvement and racial 
degeneration are meaningless when not based on definite plans for the 
future of mankind. 

It is true, civilized man is adjusted to life in society and not to that 
of a hunter in virgin forests. 
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The Fable of the Mystic Commmioti 

The praxcological theory of society is assailed by the fable of the mystic 
communion. 

Society, assert the supporters of this doctrine, is not the product of man’s 
purposeful action; it is not cooperation and division of tasks. It stems from 
unfathomable depths, from an urge ingrained in man’s essential nature. It 
is, says one group, engrossment by the Spirit which is Divine Reality and 
participation, by virtue of a tmio mystica, in God’s power and love. An- 
other group sees socictj- as a biological phenomenon; it is the work of the 
voice of the blood, the bond uniting the offspring of common ancestors 
with these ancestors and with one another, and the mystical harmony be- 
nvecn the ploughman and the soil he tills. 

That such psychical phenomena arc really felt is true. There arc people 
who experience the unio mystica and place this experience above every- 
thing else, and there are men who are convinced that they hear the voice 
of the blood and smell with heart and soul the unique scent of the cherished 
soil of their country. The mystical experience and the ecstatic rapture are 
facts which psychology must consider real, like any other psychical 
phenomenon. The error of the communion-doctrines does not consist in 
their assertion that such phenomena really occur, but in the belief that they 
are primary facts not dependent on any rational consideration. 

The voice of the blood w hich brings the father close to his child w'as not 
heard by those savages who did not know the causal relation between 
cohabitation and pregnancy. Today, as this relation is known to every- 
body, a man who has full confidence in his wife's fidelity may perceive it. 
But if there are doubts concerning the wife’s fidelity, the voice of the blood 
is of no use. Nobody ever ventured to assert that doubts concerning 
paternity could be resolved by the voice of the blood. A mother who has 
kept watch over her child since its birth can hear the voice of the blood. If 
she loses touch with the infant at an early date, she may later identify it 
by some bodily marks, for instance those moles and scars which once were 
popular with novel writers. But the blood is mute if such observations and 
the conclusions derived from them do not make it speak. The voice of the 
blood, contend the German racists, mysteriously unifies all members of 
the German people. But anthropology reveals the fact that the German 
nation is a mixture of the descendants of various races, subraccs, and strains 
and nor a homogeneous stock descended from a common ancestry. The 
recently germanized Slav who has only a short time since changed his 
paternal family name for a German-sounding name believes that he is sub- 
stantially attached to all Germans. But he does not experience any such 
inner urge impelling him to join die ranks of his brothers or cousins who 
remained Czechs or Poles. 

The voice of the blood is not an original and primordial phenomenon. 
It is prompted by rational considerations. Because a man believes that he is 
related to other people by a common ancestry, he develops those feelings 
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and sentiments which are poetically described as the voice of the blood. 

The same is true w'ith regard to religious ecstasy and mysticism of the 
soil. The unio mystica of the devout mystic is conditioned by familiarity 
with the basic teachings of his religion. Only a man who has learned about 
the greatness and glory of God can e.\periencc direct communion w’ith 
Him. Mysticism of the soil is connected with the development of definite 
geopolitical ideas. Thus it may happen that inhabitants of the plains or the 
seashore include in the image of the soil with which they claim to be fer- 
vently joined and united, mountain districts which arc unfamiliar to them 
and to whose conditions they could not adapt themselves, only because 
this territory belongs to the political body of which they arc members, or 
would like to be members. On the other hand thev often fail to include in 
this image of the soil w hose voice they claim to hear, neighboring areas of 
a geographic structure very similar to that of their own country if these 
areas happen to belong to a foreign nation. 

The various members of a nation or linguistic group and the clusters they 
form are not alwaj'S united in friendship and good will. The history of 
every nation is a record of mutual dislike and even hatred between its sub- 
divisions. Think of the English and the Scotch, the Yankees and the 
Southerners, the Prussians and the Bavarians. It was ideologies that over- 
came such animosities and inspired all members of a nation or linguistic 
group with those feelings of communin' and belonging together which 
present-day nationalists consider a natural and original phenomenon. 

The mutual sexual attraction of male and female is inherent in man’s 
animal nature and independent of any thinking and theorizing. It is per- 
missible to call it original, vegetative, instinctive, or mysterious; there is no 
harm in asserting metaphorically that it makes one being out of two. We 
may call it a nn stic communion of two bodies, a community. However, 
neither cohabitation, nor what precedes it and follows, generates social 
cooperation and societal modes of life. The animals too join together in 
mating, but they have not developed social relations. Family life is not 
merel)' a product of sexual intercourse. It is by no means natural and 
neccs.sary that parents and children live together in the w'ay in which they 
do in the family. The mating relation need not result in a family organiza- 
tion. The human family is an outcome of thinking, planning, and acting. 
It is this very fact which distinguishes it radically from those animal 
groups which we call per analogimn animal families. 

The mystical experience of communion or community is not the source 
of societal relations, but their product. 

The counterpart of the fable of the mystical communion is the fable of 
a natural and original repulsion betw een races or nations. It is asserted that 
an imstinct teaches man to distinguish congeners from strangers and to de- 
test the latter. Scions of noble races abominate any contact with members 
of low er races. To refute this statement one need only mention the fact of 
racial mixture. As there are in present-day Europe no pure stocks, we must 
conclude that between members of the \-arious stocks w'hich once settled 
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in that continent there was sexual attraction and not repulsion. Millions 
of mulattoes and other half-breeds are living counterevidence to the asser- 
tion that there exists a natural repulsion between the various races. 

Like the mystical sense of communion, racial hatred is not a natural 
phenomenon innate in man. It is the product of ideologies. But even if such 
a thing as a natural and inborn hatred between various races existed, it 
would not render social cooperation futile and would not invalidate 
Ricardo's theory of association. Social cooperation has nothing to do with 
personal love or with a general commandment to love one another. People 
do not cooperate under the division of labor because they love or should 
love one another. They cooperate because this best serves their own in- 
terests. Neither love nor charity nor any other sympathetic sentiments but 
rightly understood selfishness is what originally impelled man to adjust 
himself to the requirements of society, to respect the rights and freedoms 
of his fellow men and to substitute peaceful collaboration for enmity and 
conflict. 


7. The Great Society 

Not every interhuman relation is a social relation. When groups 
of men rush upon one another in a war of outright extermination, 
when men fight against men as mercilessly as they crush pernicious 
animals and plants, there is, between the fighting parties, reciprocal 
effect and mutual relation, but no society. Society is joint action and 
cooperation in which each participant sees the other partner’s success 
as a means for the attainment of his own. 

The .struggles in which primitive hordes and tribes fought one an- 
other for watering places, hunting and fishing grounds, pastures and 
booty u ere such pitiless wars of annihilation. They were total wars. 
So in the nineteenth century were the first encounters of Europeans 
with the aborigines of territories newly made accessible. But al- 
ready in the primeval age, long before the time of which historical 
records convey information, another mode of procedure began to 
develop. People preserved even in warfare some rudiments of social 
relations previously established; in fighting agaiast peoples with 
whom they never before had had any contact, they began to take 
into account the idea that between human beings, notwithstanding 
their immediate enmity, a later arrangement and cooperation is pos- 
sible. Wars were waged to hurt the foe; but the hostile acts were no 
longer merciless and pitiless in the full sense of these terms. The 
belligerents began to respect certain limits which in a struggle against 
men — as differentiated from that against beasts — should not be tran- 
scended. Above the implacable hatred and the frenzy of destruction 
and annihilation a societal element began to prevail, The idea emerged 
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that ever) human adveisarj should be considered as a potential 
partner m a future cooperation, and that this fact should not he 
neglected in the conduct of military operations War was no longer 
considered the normal state of mterhuman relations People recog- 
nized that peaceful cooperation is the best means to carry on the strug- 
gle for biological survival We mav even sav that as soon as people 
realized that it is more adv antageoiis to enslav e the defeated than to 
kill them, the vv amors, while still lighting, gave thought to the aftei- 
math, the peace Bnslavement was by and large a pieliminaiv step 
toward cooperation 

The ascendancy of the idea that even in wai not everv act is to be 
consideied pcnnissible, that there ate legitimate and illicit acts of 
warfare, that theie ate laws, ic, societal relationships which aie 
above all nations, even above those momentarily lighting one another, 
has finally established the Great Societv embracing all men and all 
nations. The various regional societies were merged into one ecu- 
menical society. 

Belligerents who do not wage wai savagely m the mannei of 
beasts, but according to “human" and social rules of vvaifaie, re- 
nounce the use of some methods of destiuction m older to attain the 
same concessions on the part of their foes As far as such lules aie 
complied w ith, social relations exist betw een the fighting paities The 
hostile acts themselves aie not onl\ asocial, but antisocial It is i 
mistake to define the term ‘social lelationships” m such a way as to 
include actions w hich aim at othei people’s annihilation and at the 
fiustration of then actions’ Where the onlv lelations between men 
aie those directed at mutual detiiment, theie is neither societv noi 
societal lelations 

Society IS not meiely interaction 1 heie is inteiaction — leciptocal 
influence — betw een all parts of the univ erse betw een the w olf and 
the sheep he devours, between the geim and the man it kills, between 
the falling stone and the thing upon which it tails Society, on the 
other hand, always involves men acting in coopeiation with othet 
men in nrdei to let all participants attiin then own ends 


8, The Instinct of Aggression and Destruction 

It has been asserted that man is a beast ot piev whose inboin 
natural instincts impel him to fight, to kill, and to destioy. Civiliza- 
tion, in cieating unnatural humanitarian laxity which alienates man 

8 Such IS the terminology used by Leopold von AVicse (Allgmmiie Soaologie 
I Munich, 19241, 1 , 10 ff ) 
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from his animal origin, has tried to quell these impulses and appetites. 
It has made civilized man a decadent u’calding who is ashamed of 
his animality and proudly calls his depravity true humaneness. In 
order to prevent further degeneration of the species man, it is im- 
perative to free him from the pernicious effects of civilization. For 
civilization is merely a cunning invention of inferior men. These 
underlings are too weak to be a match for the vigorous heroes, they 
are too cowardly to endure the well-deserved punishment of com- 
plete annihilation, and they are too lazy and too insolent to serve the 
masters as slaves. Thus they have resorted to a tricky makeshift. They 
have reversed the eternal standards of value, absolutely fixed by the 
immutable laws of the universe; they have propagated a morality 
which calls their own inferiority virtue and the eminence of the 
noble heroes vice. This moral rebellion of the slaves must be undone 
by a transvaluation of all values. The ethics of the slaves, this shameful 
product of the resentment of weaklings, must be entirely discarded; 
the ethics of the strong or, properly speaking, the nullification of 
any ethical restriction must be substituted for it. Man must become 
a worthy scion of his ancestors, the noble beasts of days gone by. 

It is usual to call such doctrines social or sociological Darwinism. 
We need not decide here whether this terminology is appropriate 
or not. At any rate it is a mistake to assign the epithets evolutionary 
and biological to teachings which blithely disparage the whole of 
mankind’s history from the ages in which man began to lift him.self 
above the purely animal existence of his nonhiiman ancestors as a 
continuous progression toward degeneration and decay. Biology does 
not provide any standard for the appraisal of changes occurring 
within living beings other than w hether or not these changes suc- 
ceeded in adjusting the individuals to the conditions of their environ- 
ment and thereby in improving their chances in the struggle for 
survival. It is a fact chat civilization, when judged from this point of 
view, is to be considered a benefit and not an evil. It has enabled man 
to hold his own in the struggle against all other living beings, both the 
big beasts of prey and the even more pernicious microbes; it has mul- 
tiplied man’s means of sustenance; it has made the average man taller, 
more agile, and more versatile and it has stretched his average length 
of life; it has given man the uncontested mastery of the earth; it 
has multiplied population figures and raised the standard of living to 
a level never dreamed of by the crude cave dwellers of prehistoric 
ages. It is true that this evolution stunted the development of certain 
knacks and gifts which were once useful in the struggle for survival 
and have lost their usefulness under changed conditions. On the other 
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hand it developed other talents and skills which are indispensable 
for life within the frame of societj^ However, a biological and evo- 
lutionary view must not cavil at such changes. For primitive man 
hard fists and pugnacity were as useful as the ability to be clever at 
arithmetic and to spell correctly are for modern man. It is quite 
arbitrary and certainly contrary to any biological standard to call 
only chose characteristics which were useful to primitive man natural 
and adequate to human nature and to condemn the talents and skills 
badly needed by civilized man as marks of degeneration and bio- 
logical deterioration. To advise man to return to the physical and 
intellectual features of his prehistoric ancestors is no more reasonable 
than to ask him to renounce his upright gait and to grow a tail again. 

It is noteworthy that the men who were foremost in extolling the 
eminence of the savage impulses of our barbarian forefathers were so 
frail that their bodies would not have come up to the requirements of 
“dangerous living.” Nietzsche even before his mental breakdown was 
so sickly that the only climate he could stand was that of the Engadin 
valley and of some Italian districts. He would not have been in a 
position to accomplish his work if civilized society had not pro- 
tected his delicate nerves against the roughness of life. The apostles 
of violence wrote their books under the sheltering roof of “bourgeois 
security” which they derided and disparaged. They were free to pub- 
lish their incendiary sermons because the liberalism which they 
scorned safeguarded freedom of the press. They would have been 
desperate if they had had to forego the blessings of the civilization 
scorned by their philosophy. And what a spectacle was that timid 
writer Georges Sorel, who went so far in his praise of brutality as to 
blame the modern system of education for weakening man’s inborn 
tendencies toward violence! ’ 

One may admit that in primitive man the propensity for killing and 
destroying and the disposition for cruelty were innate. We may also 
assume that under the conditions of earlier ages the inclination for 
aggression and murder was favorable to the preservation of life. Man 
was once a brutal beast. (There is no need to investigate whether pre- 
historic man was a carnivore or a herbivore.) But one must not for- 
get that he was physically a weak animal; he would not have been a 
match for the big beasts of prey if he had not been equipped with a 
peculiar weapon, reason. The fact that man is a reasonable being, that 
he therefore does not yield without inhibitions to every impulse, but 
arranges his conduct according to reasonable deliberation, must not 
be called unnatural from a zoological point of view. Rational conduct 

9. Georges Sorel, Reflexions SUT la violence (3d ed., Paris, I9[2), p. 169. 
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means that man, in face of the fact that he cannot satisfy all his • n- 
pulses, desires, and appetites, foregoes the satisfaction of those which 
he considers less urgent. In order not to endanger the working of 
social cooperation man is forced to abstain from satisfying those de 
sires whose satisfaction would hinder establishment of societal in- 
stitutions. There is no doubt that such a renunciation is painful. How 
ever, man has made his choice. He has renounced the .sati.sfaction of' 
some desires incompatible with social life and has given priority to the 
satisfaction of those desires which can be realized only or in a more 
plentiful way under a system of the division of labor. He has entered 
upon the way toward civilization, social cooperation, and wealth. 

This decision is not irrevocable and final. The choice of the fathers 
does not impair the sons’ freedom to choose. They can reyerse the 
resolution. Every day they can proceed to the transvaluation of values 
and prefer barbarism to civilization, or, as some authors say, the 
soul to the intellect, myths to reason, and violence to peace. But they 
must choose. It is impossible to have things incompatible with one 
another. 

Science, from the point of view of its valuational neutrality, docs 
not blame the apostles of the gospel of violence for praising the 
frenzy of murder and the mad delights of sadism. Value judgments 
are subjective, and liberal society grants to everybody the right to 
express his sentiments freely. Civilization has not extirpated the origi- 
nal tendency toward aggression, bloodthirstiness, and cruelty which 
characterized primitive man. In many civilized men they are dormant 
and burst forth as soon as the restraints developed by civilization give 
wav. Remember the unspeakable horrors of the Nazi concentration 
tamps. I'he newspapers continually report abominable crimes 
manifesting the latent urges toward bestiality. The /nost popular 
novels and moving pictures are those dealing with bloodshed and 
violent acts. Bull fights and cock fights attract large crowds. 

If an author says: the rabble thirst for blood and I with them, he 
may be no less right than in a.sserting that primitive man too took 
delight in killing. But he errs if he passes over the fact that the satis- 
faction of such sadistic desires impairs the "xistence of society or if 
he asserts that “true” civilization and the “good" society are an 
achievement of people blithely indulging in their passion for violence, 
murder, and cruelty, that the repression of the impulses toward bru- 
tality endangers mankind’s evolution and that a substitution of bar- 
barism for humanitarianism would save man from degeneration. The 
social division of labor and cooperation rests upon conciliatory settle- 
ment of disputes. Not war, as Heraclitus said, hut peace is the 
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so jrce of all social relations. To man desires other than that for blood- 
shed are inborn. If he wants to satisfy these other desires, he must 
forego his urge to kill. He who wants to ))rc,scrvc life and health as 
' veil and as long as possible, must realise that respect for other people's 
hives and health better serves his aim than the opposite mode of con- 
•'duct. One may regret that such is the state of affairs. But no such 
lamentations can alter the hard facts. 

It is useless to censure this statement bv referring to irrationalitt'. 
All instinctive impulses defy e.vamination by reason bccau.se reason 
deals only with the means for attaining ends sought and not with ulti- 
mate ends. Bur what distinguishes man from other animals is precisels" 
that he does not yield \s ithout any will of his own to an instinctive 
urge. Man uses reason in order to choose between the incompatible 
satisfactions of conflicting desires. 

One must not tell the masses: Indulge in your urge for murder; it 
is genuinely human and best serves your well-being. One must tell 
them; If you satisfy your thinst for blood, you must forego many 
other desires. You want to eat, to drink, to live in fine homes, to clothe 
younelves, and a thousand other things which only society can 
provide. You cannot have everything, you must choose. The danger- 
ous life and the frenzy of sadism may please you, but they are in- 
compatible with the securin' and plenty which you do not want to 
miss either. 

Pra.veology as a science cannot encroach upon the individual's right 
to choose and to act. The final decisions rest with acting men, not 
It ith the theorists. Science’s contribution to life and action does not 
consist in establishing value judgments, hut in clarification of the 
conditions under which man must act and in elucidation of the effects 
of various modes of action. It puts at the disposal of acting man all 
the information he needs in order to make his choices in full aw'are- 
ness of their consequences. It prepares an estimate of cost and yield, as 
it were. It would fail in this task if it were to omit from this state- 
ment one of the items which coidd he of infltience in people’s choices 
and decisions. 

Ciirrevt Mishiterpretatiotis of Modern Nattiful 
Science, Especially of Darvemism 

Some present-day antiliberals, both of the right-wing and of the left- 
wing variety, base their teachings on misinterpretations of the achieve- 
ments of modem biologs'. 

;. Men are unequal. Eighteenth-century liberalism and likewise present- 
dav egalitarianism start from the “self-evident truth” that “all men are 
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created equal, and that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights.” However, say the advocates of a biological philosophy 
of society, natural science has demonstrated in an irrefutable way that men 
are different. There is no room left in the framework of an experimental 
observation of natural phenomena for such a concept as natural rights. 
Nature is unfeeling and insensible with regard to any being’s life and happi- 
ness. Nature is iron necessity and regularity. It is metaphysical nonsense to 
link together the “slippery” and vague notion of liberty and the unchange- 
able absolute laws of cosmic order. Thus the fundamental idea of liberalism 
is unmasked as a fallacy. 

Now it is true that the liberal and democratic movement of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries drew a great part of its strength from the 
doctrine of natural law and the innate imprescriptible rights of the in- 
dividual. These ideas, first developed by ancient philosophy and Jewish 
theology, permeated Christian thinking. Some anti-Catholic sects made 
them the focal point of their political programs. A long line of eminent 
philosophers substantiated them. They became popular and were the most 
powerful moving force in the prodemocratic evolution. They are still sup- 
ported today. Their advocates do not concern themselves with the incon- 
testable fact that God or nature did not create men equal since many are 
bom hale and hearty while others are crippled ami Icformed. With them 
all differences between men are due to education, opportunity, and soda! 
institutions. 

But the teachings of utilitarian philosophy and classical economics have 
nothing at all to do with the doctrine of natural right. With them the only 
point that matters is social utility. They recommend popular government, 
private property, tolerance, and freedom not because they arc natural and 
just, but because they are beneficial. The core of Ricardo’s philosophy is 
the demonstration that social cooperation and division of labor between 
men who are in every regard superior and more efficient and men who are 
in every regard inferior and less efficient is beneficial to both groups. 
Bentham, the radical, shouted: "Natural rights is simple nonsense: natural 
and imprescriptible rights, rhetorical nonsense.” With him “the sole 
object of government ought to be the greatest happiness of the greatest 
possible number of the communitv.” Accordingly, in investigating what 
ought to be right he docs not care about preconceived ideas concerning 
God’s or nature’s plans and intentions, forever hidden to mortal men; he 
is intent upon discovering what best sen es the promotion of human wel- 
fare and happiness. .Malthus showed that nature in limiting the means of 
subsistence docs not accord to any living being a right of existence, and 
that by' indulging heedlessly in the natural impulse of proliferation man 
would never have risen above the verge of starvation. He contended that 
human civilization and well-being could develop only to the extent that 

10. Bentham, Anarchical Fallacies; being an Exatuination of the Declaration of 
Rights issued dtiring the French Revolution, in Works (cd. by Bowring), II, 501. 

11. Bentham, Principles of the Civil Code, in Works, 1 , 301. 
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man learned to rein his sexual appetites by moral restraint. The Utilitarians 
do not combat arbitrary government and privileges because they are 
against natural law but because they are detrimental to prosperity. They 
recommend equality under the civil law not because men are equal but be- 
cause such a policy is beneficial to the commonweal. In rejecting the illu- 
sory notions of natural law and human equality modern biology only re- 
peated what the utilitarian champions of liberalism and democracy long 
before had taught in a much more persuasive way. It is obvious that no 
biological doctrine can ever invalidate what utilitarian philosophy says 
about the social utility of democratic government, private property, free- 
dom, and equality under the law. 

The present-day prevalence of doctrines approving social disintegration 
and violent conflict is not the result of an alleged adaptation of social phi- 
losophy to the findings of biology but of the almost universal rejection of 
utilitarian philosophy and economic theory. People have substituted an 
ideology of irreconcilable class conflict and international conflict for the 
“orthodox” ideology of the harmony of the rightly understood, i.e., long- 
run, interests of all individuals, social groups, and nations. Men are fight- 
ing one another because they ate convinced that the extermination and 
liquidation of adversaries is the only meare, of promoting their own well- 
being. 

2. The social implications of Darwinism. The theory of evolution as 
expounded by Darwin, says a school of social Darwinism, has clearly dem- 
onstrated that in nature there are no such things as peace and respect for 
the lives and welfare of others. In nature there is always struggle and 
merciless annihilation of the weak who do not succeed in defending them- 
selves. Liberalism’s plans for eternal peace— both in domestic and in for- 
eign relations — are the outcome of an illusory rationalism contrary to the 
natural order. 

However, the notion of the struggle for existence as Darwin borrowed it 
from Malthus and applied it in his theory, is to be understood in a meta- 
phorical sense. Its meaning is that a living being actively resists the forces 
detrimental to its own life. This resistance, if it is to succeed, must be ap- 
propriate to the environmental conditions in which the being concerned 
has to hold its own. It need not always be a war of extermination such as in 
the relations between men and morbific microbes. Reason has demon- 
strated that, for man, the most adequate means of improving his condition 
is social cooperation and division of labor. They are man's foremost tool 
in his struggle for survival. But they can work only where there is peace. 
Wars, civil wars, and revolutions are detrimental to man’s success in the 
struggle for existence because they disintegrate the apparatus of social 
cooperation. 

5. Reason and rational behavior are unnatural. Christian theology dep- 
recated the animal functions of man’s body and depicted the “soul” as 
something outside of all biological phenomena. In an excessive reaction 
against this philosophy some moderns are prone to disparage everything 
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in which man differs froin ocher animalii. In their e)’e!> human reason is iii- 
ferior to the animal instincts and impulses; it is unnatural and therefore 
bad. \^'ith them the rcrms rationalism and rational behavior have an op- 
probrious connotation. The perfect man, the real man, is a being who obevs 
his primordial instincts more than his reason. 

The obvious truth is that reason, man's most characteristic feature, is 
also a biological phenomenon. It is neither more nor less natural than anv 
other feature of the .species homo sapiens, for instance, the upright gait or 
the hairless skin. 



IX THE ROLE OF IDEAS 


I. Human Reason 

R mson lb man’s paititulai and characteristic feature I here is no 
.need foi praxeologj to laise the question whether reason is a 
suitable tool foi the cognition of ultimate and absolute truth It 
deals with reason onI\ as far as ,t enables man to act 
• All those objects which aic the substiatum of human sensation, 
peiceptiun, and obsenatiun aEo pass befoie the senses of animals. 
But man alone has the facultv of tnnsfoiming sensuous stimuli into 
obseriation and espciiencc \nd inaii alone tan airange his \ iiioiis 
obsen ations and espei lences into a tohe ent sy stem 
Action IS pieccded b\ thinking Ihinkmg is to delibeiate befoie- 
hand o\ci futuic action and to reflect afterward upon past action 
Thinking and acting arc inscpiiablc lieiy action is alwa)s based 
on a dehnite idea about tausil ichtions He who thinks a causal icla- 
'tion thinks a thcottm Action without thinking, practice without 
theory aic imiiinginablc 1 he leasoning imy be faulty and the theory 
incorrect, but thinking and theoiinng aic not lacking in any action 
On the othci hand thinking is always thinking of a potential action 
Eyen he who thinks of a puic theory assumes that the theoiy is 
coiifct, le, that action complying with its content would result m 
an effect to he expected tiom its teichings It is of no lelctance for 
logic whcthei such action is fctsiblc oi not 
It IS always the indniduil who thinks Society docs not think 
any moie thin it eats oi dunks I he c\oliition of huinan icasoning 
from the niiyc thinking of piiimtiyc nun to the moic subtle think- 
ing of modem science took place within society Howeyei, thinking 
Itself IS alw lys an achicycmcnt of indiyiduals Iheic is joint action, 
butno joint thinking 1 hcic is only ti idition w Inch picscry cs thoughts 
and communicitcs them to othcis is a stimulus to then thinking 
Howcyci. man has no means of appiopinting the thoughts of his 
precursois othci thin to think them o\ci again Then, of course, he 
IS in a position to piocccd fnthci on the basis of his foicrunncrs’ 
thoughts I he foicmost vehicle of tiadition is the woid Thinking is 
linked up with linguage and yiee ycisa ( oncepts are embodied in 
terms I anguage is i tool of thinking as it is a tool of social action 
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The history of thought and ideas is a discourse carried on from 
generation to generation. The thinking of later ages grows out of 
the thinking of earlier ages. Without the aid of this stimulation in- 
tellectual progress would have been impossible. The continuity of 
human evolution, sowing for the offspring and harvesting on land 
cleared and tilled by the ancestors, manifests itself also in the bistort' 
of science and ideas. We have inherited from our forefathers not 
only a stock of products of various orders of goods which is the 
source of our material wealth; we have no less inherited ideas and 
thoughts, theories and technologies to which our thinking owes its 
productivity. 

But thinking is always a manifestation of individuals. 

2. World View and Ideology 

The theories directing action are often imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory. They may be contradictory and unfit to be arranged into a 
comprehensive and coherent system. 

If we look at all the theorems and theories guiding the conduct of 
certain individuals and groups as a coherent complex and try to ar- 
range them as far as is feasible into a system, i.e., a comprehensive body 
of knowledge, we may speak of it as a world view. A world view 
is, as a theory, an interpretation of all things, and as a precept for 
action, an opinion concerning the best means for removing uneasiness 
as much as possible. A world view is thus, on the one hand, an expla- 
nation of all phenomena and, on the other hand, a technology, both 
these terms being taken in their broadest sense. Religion, metaphysics, 
and philosophy aim at providing a world view. They interpret the 
universe and they advise men how to act. 

The concept of an ideology is narrower than that of a world view. 
In speaking of ideology we have in view only human action and social 
cooperation and disregard the problems of metaphysics, religious 
dogma, the natural sciences, and the technologies derived from them. 
Ideology is the totality of our doctrines concerning individual con- 
duct and social relations. Both, world view and ideology, go beyond 
the limits imposed upon a purely neutral and academic study of things 
as they are. They arc not only scientific theories, but also doctrines 
about the ought, i.e., about the ultimate ends which man should aim 
at in his earthly concerns. 

Asceticism teaches that the only means open to man for removing 
pain and for attaining complete quietude, contentment, and happiness 
is to turn away from earthly concerns and to live without bothering 
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about worldly things. There is no salvation other than to renounce 
striving after material well-being, to endure submissively the adversi- 
ties of the earthly pilgrimage and to dedicate oneself exclusively to 
the preparation for eternal bliss. However, the number of those who 
consistently and unswervingly comply with the principles of asceti- 
cism is so small that it is not easy to instance more than a few names. 
It seems that the complete passivity advocated by asceticism is 
contrary to nature. The enticement of life triumphs. The ascetic 
principles have been adulterated. Even the most saintly hermits made 
concessions to life and earthly concerns which did not agree with 
their rigid principles. But as soon as a man takes into account any 
earthly concerns, and substitutes for purely vegetative ideals an 
acknowledgment of worldly things, however conditioned and in- 
compatible with the rest of his professed doctrine, he bridges over the 
gulf which separated him from those who say yes to the striving after 
earthly ends. Then he has something in common with everyone 
else. 

Human thoughts about things of which neither pure reasoning nor 
experience provides any knowledge may differ so radically that no 
agreement can be reached. In this sphere in which the free reverie 
of the mind is restricted neither by logical thinking nor by sensory 
experience man can give vent to his individuality and subjectivity. 
Nothing is more personal than the notions and images about the 
transcendent. Linguistic terms are unable to communicate what is 
said about the transcendent; one can never establish whether the 
hearer conceives them in the same way as the speaker. With regard 
to things bevond there can be no agreement. Religious wars are the 
most terrible wars because they are waged without any prospect of 
conciliation. 

But where earthly things are involved, the natural affinity of all 
men and the identitv of the biological conditions for the preservation 
of their lives come into play. The higher productivity of cooperation 
under division of labor makes society the foremost means of every 
individual for the attainment of his own ends whatever they may be. 
The maintenance and further intensification of social cooperation 
become a concern of everybody. Every world view and every ideol- 
ogy which is not entirely and unconditionally committed to the prac- 
tice of asceticism and to a life in anchoritic reclusion must pay heed 
to the fact that society is the great means for the attainment of earthly 
ends. But then a common ground is won to clear the way for an agree- 
ment concerning minor social problems and the details of society’s 
organization. However various ideologies may conflict with one 
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anochei, the\ haimoni/e m one point, m tlie acknowledgment of life 
m society 

People fail sometimes to see this latt because in dealing with 
philosophies and ideologies they look moie at w hat these doctiines 
assert with legard to tianscendent and unknowable things and less 
at their statements about action in this world Between \aiious puts 
of an ideological svsteni there is often an iinbiidgeahlc gulf 1 oi 
acting man only those teachings aie of ical importance w hich result 
in precepts for action, not those doctrines w hich aie pmeK academic 
and do not appK to conduct within the frame of social cooperation 
We ma\ disregard the philosophc of adamant and consistent asceti- 
cism because such a rigid asceticism must ultimateK lesiilt in the 
estinction of its supporters All other ideologies, in appioi mg of tlic 
seaich for the necessities of life, are forced in some measure to take 
into account the fact tint diiision of liboi is moie prodiictiie than 
isolated w oik Ihec thus admit the need foi social coopeiation 

Pra\eolog\ and economics aie not quilified to deil w ith the tian- 
scendent and metaphv sical aspects of an\ doctrine But, on the orhei 
hand, no appeal to an\ religious oi metaphs sical dogmas and cieeds 
tan in\ alldate the theoienis and theories tontermng social coopei i- 
tion as dec eloped b\ logicalU collect pia\cologicil leasomng If i 
philosopln has admitted the netessin ot societal links between men 
It has placed itself, as far as ptoblems of sociil action come into pla\ 
on ground from which there is no escape into peisoiul comictions 
iiid professions of faith not hible to i rhoiough examination In 
methods of science 

1 his tundaniental fact is often ignoied People btlieic that diftei- 
tnecs in woild new creite irreconcilable conflicts 1 he basic antag- 
onisin', between parries committed to diffeieiir world \ lews, it is con 
tended, cannot be settled In tompiomise The\ stem fiom the deepest 
leccsses of the human soul and aic expiessne of a man's innate com- 
munion w irh supematui al and ctci nal forces Thei e can net ei be an\ 
coopeiation between people dnided In diffeient woild news 

Howesei, if we pass m lexiew the piogiams of all parties — both 
the clcveib cliboiatcd and publicized programs and those to whicli 
the paitics icill\ cling when m power — we can easilx discoxci the 
fallaci of this intcipretation Ml present-da\ political paities strne 
after the carthlx well-being and pi ospcriti of rheir suppoiteis The\ 
promise that the\ will lendei economic conditions more satisfactoii 
to then follow eis Mith regard to this issue theie is no diffciente 
between the Roman Catholic Church and the \aiious Protestant de- 
nominations as far as they intenenc in political and social questions. 
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between (hiistwnit\ jnd the non-Chi isnan leligions, between the 
adtocates of eLonomie freedom and the \aiioiis biands of Marxian 
nuterialisni, between nationalists and intci nationalists, between lacists 
and the fiiends of mteiraeial peace It is ttue, that man\ of these 
parties believe that then own gioiip cannot piuspei except at the 
expense of othci gioups, and even go so fai as to consider the com- 
plete annihilation of other groups or then enslavement as the neces- 
sarv condition of then ow n gioiip's prospcritv ^ ct, cxtei niination or 
enslavement of others is for them not an iiltiiiiatc end, hut a means 
for the attainment of vv hat thev aim at is an ultimate end then own 
group’s floweiing If thev vveic to leiin that their own designs arc 
guided b\ spurious thcoiies and would not bung about the hcnehcial 
lesults expected, they w ould change then piogiains 

The pompous statements which people make about things un- 
knowable and beyond the povvci of the human mind, then cosmol- 
ogies, w orld V lew s, religions, my sticisnis, metaphv sics, and conceptual 
phantasies differ widely from one anothci But the practical essence 
of their ideologies, i e , their teachings dealing vv ith the ends to be 
aimed at in earthly life and with the means for the attainment of 
these ends, show much unifoniiitv 1 hcic aic, to be sure, differences 
and antagonisms both w ith rcgaid to ends and means \et the differ- 
ences with regard to ends arc not irreconcilable, they do not hinder 
coopeiarion and amicable arrangements m the spheic of social action 
As far as they concern means and ways only they ate of a purely 
technical chai actor and as such open to examination by' rational meth- 
ods M'hcn in the heat of party conflicts one of the factions declares 
“Here we cannot go on m oui negotiations with you because we 
are faced with a question touching upon oui vvoild view, on this 
point we must he adamant and must cling iigidlv to out pimciples 
whites Cl may result,’’ one need only scrutinize matters more care- 
fully to realize that such dcclintions desci ibe the antagonism as more 
pointed than it leallv is In fact, foi all panics committed to pursuit 
of the people’s eaithly welfare and thus appioving social cooperation, 
questions of social oigani/ation ind the conduct of social action are 
not problems of ultimate principles and of world views, hut ideolog- 
ical issues They aie technical piobicms with icgard to which some 
artangement is always possible No paity would yvittinglv prefer 
social disintegration, anarchj, and a return to primitive barbaiism to 
a solution which must be bought at the price of the saciificc of some 
ideological points. 

In party piogranis these technical issues aie, of couisc, of primaiy 
importance A party is committed to certain means, it recommends 
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certain methods of political action and rejects utterly all other meth- 
ods and policies as inappropriate. A party is a body which combines 
all those eager to employ the same means for common action. The 
principle which differentiates men and integrates parties is the choice 
of means. Thus for the party as such the means chosen are essential. 
A party is doomed if the futility of the means recommended becomes 
obvious. Party chiefs whose prestige and political career are bound 
up with the party’s program may have ample reasons for withdraw- 
ing its principles from unrestricted discussion; they may attribute 
to them the character of ultimate ends which must not be questioned 
because they are based on a world view. But for the people as whose 
mandataries the party chiefs pretend to act, for the voters whom they 
want to enlist and for whose votes they canvass, things offer another 
aspect. They have no objection to scrutinizing every point of a 
party's program. Thev look upon such a program only as a recom- 
mendation of means for the attainment of their own ends, viz., earthly 
well-being. 

What divides those parties which one calls today world view 
parties, i.e., parties committed to basic philosophical decisions about 
ultimate ends, is only seeming disagreement with regard to ultimate 
ends, Their antagonisms refer either to religious creeds or to prob- 
lems of international relations or to the problem of ownership of the 
means of production or to problems of political organization. It can 
be shown that all these controversies concern means and not ultimate 
ends. 

Let us begin with the problems of a nation’s political organiza- 
tion. There are supporters of a democratic system of government, of 
hereditary monarchy, of the rule of a self-styled elite and of Caesarist 
dictatorship.' It is true that these programs are often recommended 
by reference to divine institutions, to the eternal laws of the uni- 
verse, to the natural order, to the inevitable trend of historical evolu- 
tion, and to other objects of transcendent knowledge. But such state- 
ments are merely incidental adornment. In appealing to the electorate, 
the parties advance other arguments. Thev are eager to show that 
the system they support will succeed better than those advocated by 
other parties in realizing those ends which the citizens aim at. They 
specify the beneficial results achieved in the past or in other countries; 
they disparage the other parties’ programs by relating their failures. 
The}- resort both to pure reasoning and to an interpretation of his- 
torical experience in order to demonstrate the superiority of their 

I. Ciesarism is today exemplified by the Bolshevik, Fascist, or Nazi type of 
dictatorship. 
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own proposals and the futility of those of their adversaries. Their 
main argument is always; the political system we support will render 
you more prosperous and more content. 

In the field of society’s economic organization there are the liberals 
advocating private ownership of the means of production, the so- 
cialists advocating public ownership of the means of production, and 
the interventionists advocating a third system which, they contend, 
is as far from socialism as it is from capitalism. In the clash of these 
parties there is again much talk about basic philosophical issues. 
People speak of true liberty, equality, social justice, the rights of the 
individual, community, solidarity, and humanitarianism. But each 
party is intent upon proving by ratiocination and by referring to 
historical experience that only die system it recommends will make 
the citizens prosperous and satisfied. They tell the people that realiza- 
tion of their program will raise the standard of living to a higher level 
than realizadon of any other party’s program. They insist upon the 
expediency of their plans and upon their utility. It is obvious that 
they do not differ from one another with regard to ends but only as 
to means. They all pretend to aim at the highest material welfare 
for the majority of citizens. 

The nationalists stress the point that there is an irreconcilable con- 
flict between the interests of various nations, but that, on the other 
hand, the rightly understood interests of all the citizens within the 
nation are harmonious. A nadon can prosper only at the expense of 
other nations; the individual citizen can fare well only if his nation 
flourishes. The liberals have a different opinion. They believe that 
the interests of various nations harmonize no less than those of the 
various groups, classes, and strata of individuals within a nation. They 
believe that peaceful international cooperation is a more appropriate 
means than conflict for attainment of the end which they and the 
nationalists are both aiming at: their own nation’s welfare. They do 
not, as the nationalists charge, advocate peace and free trade in order 
to betray their own nation’s interests to those of foreigners. On the 
contrary, they consider peace and free trade the best means to 
make their own nation wealthy. What separates the free traders from 
the nationalists is not ends, but the means recommended for attain- 
ment of the ends common to both. 

Dissension with regard to religious creeds cannot be settled by 
rational methods. Religious conflicts are essentially implacable and 
irreconcilable. Yet as soon as a religious community enters the field 
of political action and tries to deal with problems of social organiza- 
tion, it is bound to take into account earthly concerns, however this 
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may conflict with its dogmas and articles of faith. No religion in its 
exoteric activities ever ventured to tell people frankly; The realiza- 
tion of our plans for social organization will make you poor and im- 
pair your earthly well-being. Those consistently committed to a life 
of poverty withdrew from the political scene and fled into anchoritic 
seclusion. But churches and religious communities which have aimed 
at making converts and at influencing political and social activities 
of their followers have espoused the principles of secular conduct. In 
dealing with questions of man's earthly pilgrimage they hardly differ 
from any other political pany. In canvassing, they emphasize the 
material advantages which they have in store for their brothers in 
faith more than bliss in the beyond. 

Only a world view whose supporters renounce any earthly activity 
whatever could neglect to pay heed to the rational considerations 
which show that social cooperation is the great means for the attain- 
ment of all human ends. Because man is a social animal that can thrive 
only within societ\', all ideologies are forced to acknowledge the 
preeminent importance of social cooperation. They must aim at the 
most satisfactory organization of society and must approve of man's 
concern for an improvement of his material well-being. Thus they 
all place themselves upon a common ground. They are separated from 
one another not by w orld views and transcendent issues not subject 
to reasonable discussion, but by problems of means and ways. Such 
ideological antagonisms arc open to a thorough scrutiny by the 
scientific methods of praxeology and economics. 

The Agahist Error 

A critical e.xaiuiiiatioii of the philosophical systems constructed by man- 
kind’s great thinkers has very often revealed fissures and flaws in the im- 
pressive structure of those seemingly consistent and coherent bodies of 
comprehensive thought. Kven the genius in drafting a world viesv some- 
times fails to avoid contradictions and fallacious syllogisms. 

The ideologies accepted by public opinion arc still more infected by the 
shortcomings of the human mind. They are mostly an eclectic juxtaposi- 
tion of ideas utterly incompatible with one another. They cannot stand a 
logical examination of their content. Their inconsistencies are Irreparable 
and defy any attempt to combine their various parts into a system of ideas 
compatible with one another. 

Some authors try to justify the contradictions of generally accepted 
ideologies by pointing out the alleged advantages of a compromise, how- 
ever unsatisfactory from the logical point of view, for the smooth function- 
ing of interhuman relations. They refer to the popular fallacy that life and 
reality are “not logical”; they contend that a contradictor)’ system may 
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prove Its expediencj or e\en its truth bj working satisfactonl} while a 
logically consistent s\ stem \s ould result in disaster. There is no need to 
refute anew such popnhr cirnrs Logical thinking and real life are not 
two separate 01 bits Logic is for man the onl\ means to master the problems 
of reality. What is contradictory in theory, is no less contradictory in 
reality. No ideological inconsistency can pros ide a satisfactory , 1 e , w ork- 
ing, solution for the problems offered by the facts of the world The only 
effect of contradictoiy ideologies is to conceal the real problems and thus 
to prevent people from finding in time an appropriate policy for solving 
them Inconsistent ideologies ma\ sometimes postpone the emergence of a 
manifest conflict But they certainly aggras ate the ey ils w hich they mask 
and render a final solution moic difficult They multiply the agonies, they 
intensify the hatreds, and mikc peaceful settlement impossible It is a 
serious blunder to consider ideological contradictions harmless or even 
beneficial 

The mam objcctu e of prascology ind tconomics is to substitute consist- 
ent cotrect ideologies for the contradictory tenets of popular eclecticism 
There is no other means of preyenting social distmtegration and of safe- 
guarding the steady iinproi ciiient of human conditions than those pros ided 
by reason iMcn must tn to think through all the problems involved up to 
the point bey ond w Inch a human iiund cannot proceed farther They must 
net er acquiesce 111 any solutions com cy ed by older generations, they must 
always question anew eycry theory and eiciy theorem, they must never 
relax in then endeavors to biush away fallacies and to find the best possible 
cognition They must fight error by uniiiaskmg spurious doctrines and by 
expounding truth 

The problems inv oh ed arc purely intellectual and must be dealt w ith 
as such It IS disastrous to shift them to the moral sphere and to dispose of 
supporters of opposite ideologies by calling them villains It is vain to in- 
sist that what we are aiming at is good and what our adversaries want is 
bad The question to be soh cd is pi cciscly w hat is to lie considered as good 
and yyhat as bad The rigid dogmitism pcculiir to religious groups and to 
Marxism results only in in cconcikiblc conflict It condemns beforehand all 
dissenters as evildoers, it calls into question their good faith, it asks them 
to surrender unconditionally No wiciil cooper ition is possible w here such 
an attitude pi ev ails 

No better is the propensity , v ci y |iopulac now aday s, to brand supporters 
of other ideologies is lunitics Psychiatrists arc vague in drawing a line 
betw een sanity and insanity It vi ould be preposterous for lay men to inter- 
fere w ith this fundamental issue of psy chiatry How ey cr, it is clear that if 
the mere fact that a mm shares erroneous yicyvs and acts according to his 
errors qualifies him as mentally disabled, it yy ould be v cry hard to discov er 
an indn idual to yy hich the epithet sane or normal could be attributed Then 
yye are bound to call the past generations lunitic because their ideas about 
the problems of the natural sciences and concomitantly their techniques 
differed fioni ours Coming generations will call us lunatics for the same 
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reason. Man is liable to error. If to err were the characteristic feature of 
mental disability, then everybody should be called mentally disabled. 

Neither can the fact that a man is at variance with the opinions held by 
the majority of his contemporaries qualify him as a lunatic. Were Coperni- 
cus, Galileo and Lavoisier insane? It is the regular course of history that a 
man conceives new ideas, contrary to those of other people. Some of these 
ideas ate later embodied in the system of knowledge accepted by public 
opinion as true. Is it permissible to apply the epithet “sane" only to boors 
who never had ideas of their own and to deny it to all innovators? 

The procedure of some contemporary psychiatrists is really outrageous. 
They are utterly ignorant of the theories of praxeology and economics. 
Their familiarity with present-day ideologies is superficial and uncritical. 
Yet they blithely call the supporters of some ideologies paranoid per- 
sons. 

There are men who are commonly stigmatized as monetary cranks. The 
monetary crank suggests a method for making everybody prosperous by 
monetary measures. His plans are illusory. However, they are the consist- 
ent application of a monetary ideology entirely approved by contempo- 
rary public opinion and espoused by the policies of almost all governments. 
The objections raised against these ideological errors by the economists 
are not taken into account by the governments, political parties, and the 
press. 

It is generally believed by those unfamiliar with economic theory that 
credit expansion and an increase in the quantity of money in circulation 
are efficacious means for lowering the rate of interest permanently below 
the height it would attain on a nonmanipulated capital and loan market. 
This theory is utterly illusory.* But it guides the monetary and credit 
policy of almost every contemporary government. Now, on the basis of 
this vicious ideology, no valid objection can be raised against the plans 
advanced by Pierre Joseph Proudhon, Erne.st Solvay, Clifford Hugh 
Douglas and a host of other would-be reformers. They are only more 
consistent than other people are. They want to reduce the rate of interest 
to zero and thus to abolish altogether the scarcity of “capital.” He who 
wants to refute them must attack the theories underlying the monetary and 
credit policies of the great nations. 

The psychiatrist may object that what characterizes a man as a lunatic 
is precisely the fact that he lacks moderation and goes to extremes. While 
normal man is judicious enough to restrain himself, the paranoid person 
goes beyond all bounds. This is quite an unsatisfactory rejoinder. All the 
arguments advanced in favor of the thesis that the rate of interest can be 
reduced by credit expansion. from 5 or 4 per cent to 3 or 2 per cent are 
equally valid for a reduction to zero. The “monetary cranks” are certainly 
right from the point of view of the monetary fallacies approved by popular 
opinion. 

2, Cf below. Chapter XX. 
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There arc psychiatrists who call the Germans who espoused the princi- 
ples of Nazism lunatics and want to cure them by therapeutic procedures. 
Here again we are faced with the same problem. The doctrines of Nazism 
are vicious, but they do not essentially disagree with the ideologies of 
socialism and nationalism as approved by other peoples’ public opinion. 
What characterized the Nazis was only the consistent application of these 
ideologies to the special conditions of Germany. Like all other contem- 
porary nations the Nazis desired government control of business and 
economic self-sufficiency, i.e., autarky, for their own nation. The distinc- 
tive mark of their policy was that they refused to acquiesce in the disad- 
vantages which the acceptance of the same system by other nations would 
impose upon them. They were not prepared to be forever “imprisoned," 
as they said, within a comparatively overpopulated area in whieh physical 
conditions render the productivity of labor low'er than in other countries. 
They believed that their nation's great population figures, the strategically 
propitious geographic situation of their country, and the inborn vigor and 
gallantry of their armed forces provided them with a good chance to 
remedy by aggression the evils they deplored. 

Now, whoever accepts the ideology of nationalism and socialism as true 
and as the standard of his own nation’s policy, is not in a position to refute 
the conclusions drawn from them by the Nazis. The only way for a refuta- 
tion of Nazism left for foreign nations whieh have espoused these two 
principles is to defeat the Nazis in war. And as long as the ideology of 
socialism and nationalism is supreme in the world’s public opinion, the 
Germans or other peoples will try again to succeed by aggression and con- 
quest, should the opportunity ever be offered to them. There is no hope 
of eradicating the aggression mentality if one does not e-vplode entirely 
the ideological fallacies from which it stems. This is not a task for psychia- 
trists, but for economists,’ 

What is wrong with the Germans is certainly not that they do not com- 
ply with the teachings of the Gospels. No nation ever did. With the excep- 
tion of the small and uninfluential groups of the Friends practically all 
Christian churches and sects blessed the arms of warriors. The most ruthless 
among the older German conquerors w’ere the Teutonic Knights who 
fought in the name of the Cross. The source of present-day German ag- 
gressiveness is the very fact that the Germans have discarded liberal 
philosophy and substituted the ideology of nationalism and socialism for 
the liberal principles of free trade and peace. If mankind does not return 
to the ideas today disparaged as “orthodox,” “Manchester philosophy,” 
and “laissez faire,” the only method to prevent a new aggression is to 
render the Germans innocuous by depriving them of the means of waging 
war. 

Man has only one tool to fight error: reason. 

3. Cf. Mises, Ovmpotent Government (New Haven, 1944), pp. 221-228, 129- 
131, i 35-'40' 
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3. Might 

Society is a product of human action. Human action is directed 
by ideologies. Thus society and anv concrete order of social affairs 
are an outcome of ideologies; ideologies are not, as Marxism asserts, 
a product of a certain state of social affairs. To be sure, human 
thoughts and ideas are not the achievement of isolated individuals. 
Thinking too succeeds only tlirough the cooperation of the thinkers. 
Xo individual u nuld make headway in his reasoning if he were under 
the necessity of starting from the beginning. A man can advance in 
thinking only bccau.se his efforts are aided by those of older gener- 
ations who have formed the tools of thinking, the concepts and 
terminologies, and have raised the problems. 

Any given social order was thought out and designed before it 
could be realized. This temporal and logical precedence of the 
ideological factor does not imply the proposition that people draft 
a complete plan of a social system as the Utopians do. What is and 
must be thought out in advance is not the concerting of individual’s 
actions into an integrated system of social organization, but the actions 
of individuals w ith regard to their fellow men and of already formed 
groups of individuals w ith regard to other groups. Before a man 
aids his fellow in cutting a tree, such cooperation must be thought 
out. Before an act of barter takes place, the idea of mutual exchange 
of goods and services must be conceived. It is not necessart' 
that the individuals concerned become aware of the fact that such 
mutualits’ results in the establishment of social bonds and in the 
emergence of a social system. The individual docs not plan and exe- 
cute actions intended to construct society. His conduct and the cor- 
responding conduct of others generate social bodies. 

.\nv existing state of social affairs is the product of ideologies pre- 
viousK' thought out. Within society new ideologies may emerge and 
may supersede older ideologies and thus transform the social system. 
However, society is always the creation of ideologies temporally and 
logicalU’ anterior. Action is always directed by ideas; it realizes what 
previous thinking has designed. 

If we hypostatize or anthropomorphize the notion of ideology, 
we may say that ideologies have might over men. Might is the faculty 
or power of directing actions, .^s a rule one says only of a man or 
of groups of men that they arc mighty. Then the definition of might 
is: might is the power to direct other people’s actions. He who is 
mighty, owes his might to an ideology. Only ideologies can convey 
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to a man the power to influence other people's choices and conduct. 
One can become a leader only if one is supported by an ideology 
which makes other people tractable and accommodating. Alight is 
thus not a physical and tangible thing, but a moral and spiritual 
phenomenon. A king’s might rests upon the recognition of the mon- 
archical ideology on the part of his subjects. 

He who uses his might to run the state, i.c., the social apparatus 
of coercion and compulsion, rules. Rule is the e.\crcise of might in 
the political body. Rule is always based upon might, i.e., the power 
to direct other people’s actions. 

Of course, it is possible to establish a government upon the violent 
oppression of reluctant people. It is the characteristic mark of state 
and government that they apply violent coercion or the threat of 
it against those not prepared to yield voluntariK'. Yet such violent 
oppression is no less founded upon ideological might. He who 
wants to appK' violence needs the voluntary cooperation of some 
people. An individual entirely dependent on himself can never rule 
by means of physical violence only.' He needs the ideological sup- 
port of a group in order to subdue other groups. The tyrant must 
have a retinue of partisans w ho obey his orders of their own accord. 
Their spontaneous obedience provides him with the apparatus he 
needs for the conquest of other people. Whether or not he succeeds 
in making his sway last depends on the numerical relation of the two 
groups, those who support him voluntarily and those whom he beats 
into submission. Though a tyrant may temporarily rule through a 
minorits' if this minority is armed and the majority is not, in the long 
run a minorits' cannot keep the majority in subservience. The op- 
pressed w ill rise in rebellion and cast off the yoke of tyranny. 

A durable system of government must rest upon an ideology ac- 
knowledged by the majority. The “real’’ factor, the “real forces” that 
arc the foundation of government and convey to the rulers the power 
to use violence against renitent minority groups are essentially ideo- 
logical, moral, and spiritual. Rulers who failed to recogni^e this 
first principle of govermiTcnt and, relying upon the alleged irresist- 
ibility of their armed troop.s, disdained the spirit and ideas, have 
finally been overthrown by the assault of their adversaries. The in- 
terpretation of might as a “real” factor not dependent upon ideologies, 
quite common to many political and historical books, is erroneous. 
The tenn RcalpoHtik makes sense only if used to signify a policy 
taking account of generally accepted ideologies as contrasted with 

4. A gangster may overpower a weaker or unarmed fellow. However, this has 
nothing to do with life in society. It is an isolated antisocial occurrence. 
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a policy based upon ideologies not sufficiently acknowledged and 
therefore unfit to support a durable system of government. 

He who interprets might as physical or “real” power to carry on 
and considers violent action as the very foundation of government, 
sees conditions from the narrow point of view of subordinate officers 
in charge of sections of an army or police force. To these subordi- 
nates a definite task within the framework of the ruling ideology 
is assigned. Their chiefs commit to their care troops which are not 
only equipped, armed, and organized for combat, but no less imbued 
with the spirit which makes them obey the orders issued. The com- 
manders of such subdivisions consider this moral factor a matter of 
course because they themselves are animated by the same spirit and 
cannot even imagine a different ideology. The power of an ideology 
consists precisely in the fact that people submit to it without any 
wavering and scruples. 

However, things are different for the head of the government. He 
must aim at preservation of the morale of the armed forces and of the 
loyalty of the rest of the population. For these moral factors are the 
only “real” elements upon which continuance of his mastery rests. 
His power dwindles if the ideology that supports it disappears. 

Minorities too can sometimes conquer by means of superior mili- 
tary skill and can thus establish minority rule. But such an order of 
things cannot endure. If the victorious conquerors do not succeed 
in subsequently converting the system of rule by violence into a 
system of rule by ideological consent on the part of those ruled, they 
will succumb in new struggles. All victorious minorities who have 
established a lasting system of government have made their sway 
durable by means of a belated ideological ascendancy. They have 
legitimized their own supremacy either by submitting to the ideologies 
of the defeated or by transforming them. Where neither of these two 
things took place, the oppressed many dispossessed the oppressing 
few either by open rebellion or through the silent but steadfast opera- 
tion of ideological forces.^ 

Many of the great historical conquests were able to endure be- 
cause the invaders entered into alliance with those classes of the de- 
feated nation which were supported by the ruling ideology and were 
thus considered legitimate rulers. This was the system adopted by the 
Tartars in Russia, by the Turks in the Danube principalities and by 
and large in Hungary and Transylvania, and by the British and the 
Dutch in the Indies. A comparatively insignificant number of Britons 
could rule many hundred millions of Indians because the Indian 

5. Cf. below, pp. 645-64(5. 
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princes and aristocratic landowners looked upon British rule as a 
means for the preservation of their priviieges and supplied it with 
the support which the generally acknowledged ideology of India 
gave to their own supremacy. England’s Indian empire was firm as 
long as public opinion approved of the traditional social order. The 
Pax Britannica safeguarded the princes’ and the landlords’ privileges 
and protected the masses against the agonies of wars between the 
principalities and of succession wars within them. In our day the 
infiltration of subversive ideas from abroad has undermined British 
rule and at the same time threatens the preservation of the country’s 
age-old social order. 

Victorious minorities sometimes owe their success to their techno- 
logical superiority. This does not alter the case. In the long run it is 
impossible to withhold the better arms from the members of the 
majority. Not the equipment of their armed forces, but ideological 
factors safeguarded the British in India.' 

A country’s public opinion may be ideologically divided in such 
a way that no group is strong enough to establish a durable govern- 
ment. Then anarchy emerges. Revolutions and civil strife become 
permanent. 

Traditionalim as an Ideology 

Traditionalism is an ideology which considers loyalty to valuations, 
customs, and methods of procedure handed down or allegedly handed 
down from ancestors both right and expedient. It is not an essential mark 
of traditionalism that these forefathers were the ancestors in the biological 
meaning of the term or can be fairly considered such; they were sometimes 
only the previous inhabitants of the country concerned or supporters of 
the same religious creed or only precursors in the exercise of some special 
task. Who is to be considered an ancestor and what is the content of the 
body of tradition handed down are determined by the concrete teachings 
of each variety of traditionalism. The ideology brings into prominence 
some of the ancestors and relegates others to oblivion; it sometimes calls 
ancestors people who had nothing to do with the alleged posterity. It 
often constructs a “traditional” doctrine which is of recent origin and is 
at variance w ith the ideologies really held by the ancestors. 

Traditionalism tries to justify its tenets by citing the success they secured 
in the past. Whether this assertion conforms with the facts, is another 
question. Research could sometimes unmask errors in the historical state- 
ments of a traditional belief. However, this did not always explode the 
traditional doctrine. For the core of traditionalism is not real historical 

6. We are dealing here with the preservation of European minority rule in 
non-European countries. About the prospects of an Asiatic aggression on the 
West cf. below, pp. 665-666. 
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facts, but an opinion about them, however mistaken, and a will to believe 
things to which the authorit}' of ancient origin is attributed. 

4. Meliorism and the Idea of Progress 

The notions of progress and retrogression make sense only within 
a teleological system of thought. In such a framework it is sensible to 
call approach toward the goal aimed at progress and a movement in 
the opposite direction retrogression. Without reference to some 
agent’s action and to a definite goal both these notions are empty 
and void of any meaning. 

It was one of the shortcomings of nineteenth-centurv philosophies 
to have misinterpreted the meaning of cosmic change and to have 
.smuggled into the theory of biological transformation the idea of 
progress. Looking backuard from any given state of things to the 
states of the past one can fairly use the terms development and evolu- 
tion in a neutral sense. Then evolution signifies the process which 
led from past conditions to the present. But one must guard against 
the fatal error of confusing change with improvement and evolution 
with evolution toward higher forms of life. Xcithcr is it permissible 
to substitute a pseudoscientific anthropocentrism for the anthropocen- 
trism of religion and the older metaphysical doctrines. 

However, there is no need for praxcology to enter into a crititjue 
of his philosophy. Its task is to explode the errors implied in current 
ideologies. 

Eighteenth-century social philosophy was convinced that mankind 
has now finally entered the age of reason. While in the past theological 
and metaphysical errors were dominant, henceforth reason will be 
supreme. People will free themselves more and more from the chains 
of tradition and superstition and will dedicate all their efforts’ to the 
continuous improvement of social institutions. Every new genera- 
tion will contribute its part to this glorious task. With the progress 
of time society w ill more and more become the society of free men, 
aiming at the greatest happiness of the greatest number. Temporary 
setbacks are, of course, not impossible. But finally the good cause will 
triumph because it is the cause of reason. People called themselves 
happy in that they were citizens of an age of enlightenment which 
through the discovery of the laws of rational conduct paved the 
way toward a steady amelioration of human affairs. What they 
lamented was only the fact that they themselves were too old to wit- 
ness all the beneficial effects of the new philosophy. “I would wish,” 
said Bentham to Philarcte Chastes, “to be granted the privilege to 
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live the years which I have still to live, at the end of each of the cen- 
turies following mv death; thus I could witness the effects of mv 
writings.” ' 

All these hopes were founded on the firm conviction, .proper to the 
age, that the masses are both morallv good and reasonable. The upper 
strata, the privileged aristocrats living on the fat of the land, were 
thought depraved. The common people, especiallv the peasants and 
the workers, were glorified in a romantic mood as noble and unerring 
in their judgment. Thus the philosophci’s were confident that democ- 
raev, government bv the people, would l)ring about social perfec- 
tion. 

This prejudice was the fateful error of the humanitarians, the 
philosophers, and the liberals. .Men are not infallible; they err very 
often. It is not true that the masses are alwavs right and know the 
means for attaining the ends aimed at. “Belief in the common man” 
is no better founded than was belief in the supernatural gifts of kings, 
priests, and noblemen. Democraev guarantees a svstem of govern- 
ment in accordance with the wishes and plans of the majority. Bur 
it cannot prevent majorities from falling victim to erroneous ideas 
and from adopting inappropriate policies which not only fail to 
realize the ends aimed at but result in disaster. Majorities too may err 
and destrov our civilization. The good cause will not triumph merely 
on account of its reasonableness and expediency. Only if men arc 
such that they will finally e.spousc policies reasonable and likely to at- 
tain the ultimate ends aimed at, w ill civiliz.iti(vn improve and society 
and state render men more .satisfied, although not happy in a meta- 
physical sense. Whether or not this condition is given, onlv the un- 
known future can reveal. 

riicre is no room u ithin a s\.stem of pra.xcology for meliorism and 
optimistic fatalism. Man is free in the sense that he must daily choose 
anew between policies that lead to succc.ss and those that lead to 
disaster, social disintegration, and barbarism. 

The term progress is nonsensical w hen applied to co.smic events or 
to a comprehensive world view. AVe have no information about the 
plans of the prime mover. But it is different with its use in the frame 
of an ideological doctrine. The immense majority strives after a 
greater and better supply of food, clothes, homes, and other material 
amenities. In calling a rise in the masses’ standard of living progress 
and improvement, economists do not espouse a mean materialism. 
They simply establish the fact that people are motivated by the 

7. Philarke Cliasles, itudes sur les bonmtes el hs vioers du .\ix® siecle (Paris, 
1849), p, 89. 
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urge ti) improve the material conditions of their existence. They judge 
policies from the point of view of the aims men want to attain. He 
who disdains the fall in infant mortality and the gradual disappearance 
of famines and plagues may cast the first stone upon the materialism 
of the economists. 

There is but one yardstick for the appraisal of human action: 
whether or not it is fit to attain the ends aimed at by acting men. 



X. EXCHANGE WITHIN SOCIETY 


I. Autistic Exchange and Interpersonal Exchange 

Action always is essentially the exchange of one state of affairs 
Ix for another state of affairs. If the action is performed by an in- 
dividual without any reference to cooperation with other individuals, 
we may call it autistic exchange. An instance: the isolated hunter who 
kills an animal for his own consumption; he exchanges leisure and a 
cartridge for food. 

Within society cooperation substitutes interpersonal or social ex- 
change for autistic exchanges. Man gives to other men in order to 
receive from them. Mutuality emerges. Man serves in order to be 
served. 

The exchange relation is the fundamental social relation. Inter- 
personal exchange of goods and services weaves the bond which 
unites men into society. The societal formula is: do ut des. Where 
there is no intentional mutualit}% where an action is performed with- 
out any design of being benefited by a concomitant action of other 
men, there is no interpersonal exchange, but autistic exchange. It 
does not matter whether the autistic action is beneficial or detrimental 
to other people or whether it does not concern them at all. A genius 
may perform his task for himself, not for the crowd; however, he is 
an outstanding benefactor of mankind. The robber kills the victim 
for his own advantage; the murdered man is by no means a partner in 
this crime, he is merely its object; what is done, is done against him. 

Hostile aggression was a practice common to man’s nonhuman fore- 
bears. Conscious and purposeful cooperation is the outcome of a 
long evolutionary process. Ethnology and history have provided us 
with interesting information concerning the beginning and the primi- 
tive patterns of interpersonal exchange. Some consider the custom of 
mutual giving and returning of presents and stipulating a certain re- 
turn present in advance as a precursory pattern of interpersonal ex- 
change.’ Others consider dumb barter as the primitive mode of trade. 
However, to make presents in the expectation of being rewarded 

I. Gustav Cassel, The Theory of Socul Economy, tnns. by S. L. Banon, 
(new ed. London, 1932), p. 371. 
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by the receiver’s return present or in order to acquire the favor of 
a man whose animosity could be disastrous, is already tantamount to 
interpersonal exchange. The same applies to dumb barter n hich is 
distinguished from other modes of bartering and trading only through 
the absence of oral discussion. 

It is the essential characteristic of the categories of human action 
that they are apodictic and absolute and do not admit of any grada- 
tion. There is action or nonaction, there is exchange or nonexchange; 
everything nhich applies to action and exchange as such is given 
or not given in every individual instance according to n hether there 
is or there is not action and e.xchange. In the same way the boundaries 
between autistic exchange and interpersonal exchange are sharply 
distinct. Making one-sided presents without the aim of being rc- 
narded b\' any conduct on the part of the receiver or of third per- 
.sons is autistic exchange. The donor acquires the satisfaction which 
the better condition of the receiver gives to him. The receiver gets 
the present as a God-sent gift. But if presents are given in order to 
influence some people’s conduct, they arc no longer one-sided, but 
a variety of interpersonal exchange between the donor and the man 
whose conduct they are designed to influence. Although the emer- 
gence of interpersonal excliangc was the result of a long evolution, no 
gradual transition is conceivable between autistic and interpersonal 
exchange. There were no intermediary modes of exchange between 
them. The step which leads from autistic to interpersonal exchange 
was no less a jump into something entirely new and essentially dif- 
ferent than was the step from automatic reaction of the cells and 
nerves to conscious and purposeful behavior, to action. 


:. Contractual Bonds and Hegemonic Bonds 

I'here are two different kinds of social cooperation: cooperation 
by virtue of contract and coordination, and cooperation by virtue of 
command and subordination or hegemony. 

Where and as far as cooperation is based on contract, the logical 
relation between the cooperating individuals is symmetrical. They 
are all parties to interpersonal exchange contracts. John has the same 
relation to Tom as Tom has to John, Where and as far as cooperation 
is based on command and subordination, there is the man who com- 
inands and there are those who obev his orders. The logical relation 
betw ecu these two classes of men is asymmetrical. There is a director 
and there arc people under his care. The director alone chooses and 
directs; the others — the wards — ^are mere pawns in his actions. 
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The power that calls into life and animates anv social body is al- 
ways ideological might, and the fact that makes an individual a mem- 
ber of any social compound is always his own conduct. This is no 
less valid with regard to a hegemonic societal bond. It is true, people 
are as a rule born into the most important hegemonic bonds, into 
the family and into the state, and this was also the case with the 
hegemonic bonds of older days, slavery and serfdom, which disap- 
peared in the realm of Western civilization. But no physical violence 
and compulsion can possibly force a man against his will to remain 
in the status of the ward of a hegemonic order. What violence nr the 
threat of violence brings about is a state of affairs in which subjection 
as a rule is considered more desirable than rebellion. F'aced with the 
choice between the consequences of obedience and of disobedience, 
the ward prefers the former and thus integrates himself into the 
hegemonic bond. Everj' new command places this choice before him 
again. In yielding again and again he himself contributes his share to 
the continuous existence of the hegemonic societal body. Even as a 
ward in such a .sy.stem he is an acting human being, i.ei, a being not 
simply yielding to blind impulses, but using his reason in choosing be- 
tween alternatives. 

What differentiates the hegemonic bond from the contractual bond 
is the scope in which the choices of the individuals determine the 
course of events. As soon as a man has decided in favor of his subjec- 
tion to a hegemonic system, he becomes, within the margin of this 
.s)’stcm's activities and for the time of his subjection, a pawn of the 
director's actions. Within the hegemonic societal body and as far 
as it directs its subordinates’ conduct, only the director acts. The 
wards act only in choosing subordination; having once chosen sub- 
ordination they no longer act for themselves, thev are taken care of. 

In the frame of a contractual society the individual members ex- 
change definite quantities of goods and scn ices of a definite quality. 
In choosing subjection in a hegemonic body a man neither gives nor 
receives anything that is definite. He integrates himself into a system 
in which he has to render indefinite services and will receive what the 
director is willing to assign to him. He is at the mercy of the director. 
The director alone is free to choose. Whether the director is an in- 
dividual or an organized group of individuals, a directorate, and 
whether the director is a selfish maniacal tyrant or a benevolent pater- 
nal despot Is of no relevance for the structure of the whole .sys- 
tem. 

The distinction between these two kinds of social cooperation is 
common to all theories of society. Ferguson described it as the con- 
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txaet faemveen warlike nations and commercial nations; ® Saint Simon 
as the contrast betw een pugnacious nations and peaceful or industrial 
nations; Herbert Spencer as the contrast between societies of individ- 
ual freedom and those of a militant structure; ’ Sombart as the con- 
trast bctu een heroes and peddlers.* The Marxians distinguish be- 
tween the “gentile organization” of a fabulous state of primitive 
society and the eternal bliss of socialism on the one hand and the un- 
speakable degradation of capitalism on the other hand.® The Nazi 
philosophers distinguish the counterfeit system of bourgeois security 
from the heroic system of authoritarian Fuhrertum. The valuation of 
both sprems is different with the various sociologists. But they fully 
agree in the establishment of the contrast and no less in recognizing 
that no third principle is thinkable and feasible. 

Western civilization as well as the civilization of the more advanced 
Eastern peoples are achievements of men who have cooperated ac- 
cording to the pattern of contractual coordination. These civilizations, 
it is true, have adopted in some respects bonds of hegemonic struc- 
ture. The state as an apparatus of compulsion and coercion is by neces- 
sity a hegemonic organization. So is the family and its household com- 
munit)’. However, the characteristic feature of these civilizations is 
the contractual structure proper to the cooperation of the individual 
families. There once prevailed almost complete autarky and economic 
isolation of the individual household units. When interfamilial ex- 
change of goods and services was substituted for each family’s eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, it was, in all nations commonly considered 
civilized, a cooperation based on contract. Human civilization as it 
has been hitherto known to historical experience is preponderantly 
a product of contractual relations. 

Any kind of human cooperation and social mutuality is essentially 
an order of peace and conciliatory settlement of disputes. In the 
domestic relations of any societal unit, be it a contractual or a 
hegemonic bond, there must be peace. Where there are violent con- 
flicts and as far as there are such conflicts, there is neither cooperation 
nor societal bonds. Those political parties which in their eagerness to 
substitute the hegemonic system for the contractual system point 
at the rottenness of peace and of bourgeois security, extol the moral 

2. Cf. Adam Ferguson, An Essay on the History of Chil Society (new ed. 
Base], 1789), p. 208. 

3. Cf. Herbert Spencer, The Prmeiples of Sociology (New York, [914), IH, 

575-<ii. 

4. Cf. Wemer Sombart, Haendler und Helden (Munich, 1915). 

5. Cf. Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State (New York, 1942), p. 144. 
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nobility of violence and bloodshed and praise war and revolution as 
the eminently natural methods of interhuman relations, contradict 
themselves. For their own utopias are designed as realms of peace. 
The Reich of the Nazis and the commonwealth of the Marxians are 
planned as societies of undisturbed peace. They are to be created by 
pacification, i.e., the violent subjection of all those not ready to 
yield without resistance. In a contractual world various states can 
quietly coexist. In a hegemonic world there can only be one Reich 
or commonwealth and only one dictator. Socialism must choose be- 
tween a renunciation of the advantages of division of labor encom- 
passing the whole earth and all peoples and the establishment of a 
world-embracing hegemonic order. It is this fact that made Russian 
Bolshevism, German Nazism, and Italian Fascism “dynamic,” i.e., 
aggressive. Under contractual conditions empires arc dissolved into 
a loose league of autonomous member nations. The hegemonic system 
is bound to strive after the annexation of all independent states. 

The contractual order of society is an order of right and law. It 
is a government under the rule of law (Rechtsstaat) as differentiated 
from the welfare state (Wohlfahrtsstaat) or paternal state. Right or 
law is the complex of rules determining the orbit in which individuals 
are free to act. No such orbit is left to wards of a hegemonic society. 
In the hegemonic state there is neither right nor law; there are only 
directives and regulations which the director may change daily and 
apply with what discrimination he pleases and which the wards must 
obey. The wards have one freedom only; to obey without asking 
questions. 


3. Calculative Action 

All the pra.xeological categories are eternal and unchangeable as 
they are uniquely determined by the logical structure of the human 
mind and by the natural conditions of man's existence. Both in acting 
and in theorizing about acting, man can neither free himself from 
these categories nor go beyond them. A kind of acting categorially 
different from that determined by these categories is neither possible 
nor conceivable for man. Man can neycr comprehend something 
which would be neither action nor nonaction. There is no history of 
acting; there is no eyolution which would lead from nonaction to 
action; there are no transitory stages between action and nonaction. 
There is only acting and nonacting. And for every concrete action 
all that is rigorously valid which is categorially established with re- 
gard to action in general. 
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P>erv Action can make use of ordinal numbers. Kor the application 
of cardinal numbers and for the arithmetical computation based on 
them special conditions are required. These conditions emerged in 
the historical evolution of the contractual society. Thus the u ay u as 
opened for computation and calculation in the planning of future 
action and in establishing the effects achics ed hs past action. Cardinal 
numbers and their use in arithmetical operations are also eternal and 
immutable categories of the human mind. Hut their applicability to 
premeditation and the recording of action depends on certain condi- 
tions w hich u ere not given in the earlv state of human affairs, w hich 
appeared onK later, and which could possihK disappear again. 

It w as cognition of w hat is going on w irhin a w orld in w hich action 
is computable and calculable that led men t(( elalioration of the sciences 
of pra\eolog\ and economic!.. I'conomics is essential Iv a rheorv of 
that scope of action in w hich calciikition is applied or can be applied 
if certain conditions are realized. Xo other distinction is of greater 
significance, both for human life and for rhe studs of human action, 
than that between calculable action and noncalculable action. Modern 
civilization is abos e all char.ictcrizcd by the fact that it has elaborated 
a method which makes the use of arithmetic possible in a broad field 
of activities. This is what people base in mind when attributing to it 
the— not very evpedient and often misleading — epithet of rationalitv. 

The mental grasp and analysis of the problems present in a cal- 
culating market system were the starting point of economic think- 
ing w hich finallv led to general praxcological cognition. However, it 
is not the consideration of this historical fact that makes it neces.sar\ 
to start exposition of a comprehensive svstem of economics bv an 
analysis of the market cconomv and to place before this analvsis an 
examination of the problem of economic calculation. Not historical 
nor heuristic aspects enjoin such a procedure, but the requirements 
of logical and systematic rigor. The problems concerned are apparent 
and practical only w ithin the sphere of the calculating market econ- 
omy. It is only a hypothetical and figurative transfer w hich makes 
them utilizable for the scrutiny of other systems of society’s economic 
organization which do not allow of anv calculation. Economic cal- 
culation is the fundamental issue in the comprehension of all problems 
commonly called economic. 
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Economic Calculation 


\1 \ /^LUAIION WnHOLl CALCULATION 

I The Gradation of the Means 

AL1ISG man tiansfers the \aluauon ot ends he auns at to the means. 
./xOther things being equal, he assigns to the total amount of the 
\ anoiis means the same \ alue he attaches to the end s\ hich they are 
ht to bring about Foi the moment n e mat disiegard the time needed 
tor production of the end and its influence upon the relation between 
the t slue of the ends and that of the meins 

The giadition of the means is like th.it of the ends a piocess of 
piefeiiing a to h It is prefeiung ,ind setting aside It is manifestation 
of 1 judgment that a is moie intensely desiied than is b It opens a 
held for applit.ition of oidinal numbers, but it is not open to applica- 
tion of cardinal mimbeis and irithmctical opciations based on them 
It somebody goes me the choice among thiee tickets entitling one 
to attend the operas Auk, bahtajf, and 1 uniata and I take, it I can 
only take one of them, Aida, ind it 1 tan take one moie, bahtajf also, 
1 hate made i choice Tliat means undei given conditions 1 prefei 
Alda and /ir/ita/f to I iiKiata, if 1 could only choose one of them, 1 
yyoiild piefci Aida and renounce Fahtaff If 1 call the admission to 
Alda a, that to FahtajJ b ind tint to F uniata c , I can say I prefei a 
to b and b to c 

Ihe iiiiiiiediate goal of acting is fiequently the acquisition of 
countable and measuiable supplies of tingible things Ihen acting 
man has to choose betyyeen countable quantities, he picfers, for e\- 
iiiiple, 151 to 7 p, but it he had to choose betyy een 1 y 1 and 8 p, he 
might piefei 8 p We can espiess this state of affairs by declaring that 
he sallies 15 1 less than 8 p, but highei than 7 p This is tantamount 
to the statement that he prefers « to 6 and bm c 1 he substitution of 
8 p foi a, of 1 5 1 for b and of y p foi c changes neither the meaning of 
the statement nor the fact that it describes It certainly does not lendei 
reckoning with cardinal numbeis possible It does not open a field 
for economic calculation and the mental operations based upon such 
calculation 
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2. The Barter-Fiction of the Elementary Theory 
of Value and Prices 


The elaboration of economic theorv is heuristically dependent on 
the logical processes of reckoning to such an evtent that the econo- 
mists failed to realize the fundamental problem inioKed in the 
methods of economic calculation They weie prone to take economic 
calculation as a mattei of couise, they did not see that it is not an 
ultimate gnen, but a denvatne requiiing reduction to more elemen- 
tal phenomena Thet misconstiued economic calculation. They took 
It for a categorv of all human action and ignored the fact that it is only 
a categois inherent in acting undei special conditions They \tere 
fulh atiaie of the fact that intcipeisonal exchange, and consequently 
market exchange effected by the mtcimediar\ of a common medium 
of exchange — money , and thercfoie prices, are special features of a 
certain state of socictx 's economic oiganization w hich did not exist in 
pnmitixe ci\ ihzations and could possibK disappcai m the further 
course of histoiical change ' But they did not comprehend that 
monex pacts are the onlx s chicle of economic calculation Thus most 
of then studies aic of little use Fx en the xx ritings of the most eminent 
economists are xitiatcd to some extent by the fallacies implied in 
then ideas about economit calculation 

The modem theoix of x iluc and puces shoxxs hoxx the choices of 
mdixiduils, their prefcirmg of some things and setting aside of othei 
things, result, in the sphcic of interpeisonal exchange, in the emer- 
gence of maiket piiccs These masterful expositions aie unsatisfac- 
torx in some minoi points and disfigured b\ unsuitable expressions 
Butthex aie essentnlly irrefutable \s far as they need to be amended. 
It must be done bx a consistent elaboiation of the fundamental 
thoughts of their authors rathci than bx a refutation of then reason- 
ing 

In Older to trace back the phenomena of the market to the um- 
X Cl sal citegorx of prefer ring a to b, the elementary theory of value 
and prices is bound to use sonic imagmaix constructions The use of 
imagmarx constructions to xxhich nothing corresponds in reality is 
an indispensable tool of thinking No other method would have con- 
tiibiited anx thing to the mtciprctation of reality But one of the most 


I The Gerimn Historical School expressed this by asserting tint prixitc 
OSS nership of the means of production, market exchange, and money are ‘ his- 
torical categories ” 

Cf especially Eugenx on Bohm-Baixerk.Kiipira;t(7iiiKi7/i;M/:iHj,Pt II, Bk 
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important problems of science is to avoid the fallacies which ill-consid- 
ered employment of such constructions can entail. 

The elementary theory of value and prices employs, apart from 
other imaginary constructions to be dealt with later, “ the construction 
of a market in which all transactions are performed in direct exchange. 
There is no money; goods and services are directly bartered against 
other goods and services. This imaginary construction is necessary. 
One must disregard the intermediary role played by money in order 
to realize that what is ultiniatelv exchanged is always economic goods 
of the first order against other such goods. Money is nothing but a 
medium of interpersonal exchange. But one must carefully guard one- 
self against the delusions which this construction of a market with 
direct exchange can easily engender. 

A serious blunder that owes its origin and its tenacity to a misin- 
terpretation of this imaginary construction was the assumption that 
the medium of exchange is a neutral factor only. According to this 
opinion the only difference between direct and indirect exchange 
was that only in the latter was a medium of exchange used. The in- 
terpolation of money into the transaction, it was asserted, did not 
affect the main features of the business. One did not ignore the fact 
that in the course of history tremendous alterations in the purchasing 
pow er of money have occurred and that these fluctuations often con- 
vulsed the whole system of exchange. But it was believed that such 
events were exceptional facts caused by inappropriate policies. Only 
“bad” money can bring about such disarrangements. In addition 
people misunderstood the causes and effects of these disturbances. 
They tacitly assumed that changes in purchasing power occur with 
regard to all goods and services at the same time and to the same 
e.xtent. This is, of course, what the fable of money’s neutrality im- 
plies. The whole theory of catallactics, it was held, can be elaborated 
under the assumption that there is direct exchange only. If this is 
once achieved, the only thing to be added is the “simple" insertion 
of money terms into the complex of theorems concerning direct ex- 
change. However, this final completion of the catallactic system was 
considered of minor importance only'. It was not believed that it 
could alter anything essential in the structure of economic teachings. 
The main task of economics was study of direct exchange. What re- 
mained to be done besides this was at best only a scrutiny of the prob- 
lems of “bad” money. 

Complying with this opinion economists neglected to lay due 
stress upon the problems of indirect exchange. Their treatment of 
monetary problems was superficial; it was only loosely connected with 

3. See below, pp. 237-157- 
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the mam bod\ of then scrutinji of the market piocebs About the tuui 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuiies the pioblems of indirect 
exchange weie b\ ind large lelegafcd to .1 subordinate place There 
Mere treatises on catallactics which dealt onlv incidentalK and 
ciirsorib with inonetarv matters and theie weie books on currenev 
and banking which did not e\en attempt to intcgiate their subject 
into the structure of a catallactic s\ stem At the unn ersities of the 
\nglo-Sa\on countries there weie separate chairs for economics and 
for cunencs and banking, and at most of the Getman unn ersities 
monetaix problems weie almost entiicK disiegardcd ‘ Onl> latei 
economists realized that some ot the most important and most intri- 
cate pioblems of catallactics are to be found in the field of indirect 
exchange and that an economic theory which does not pay full re- 
gard to them IS lanientabH dctectnc. The coming into vogue of in- 
vestigations conccining the relation between the “natuial rate of 
mteiest and the “monev rate of interest, the ascendanev of the 
monetaiv theor\ ot the trade cxcle, and the entiie demolition of the 
doctrine of the siimiltaneoiisness and evenness of the changes in the 
pmchasing powet of monev weie maiks of the new tenor of eco 
nomic thought Of couisc. these new ideas weie essentially a continua- 
tion of the work gloiiouslv begun b\ David Hume, the British Cm- 
lencv School, John Stuait Mill and Cannes 

Still inoie detiimental w as a second errot w hich emeiged fiom the 
taieless use of the iniagmarv construction of a market with direct 
exchange 

\n invetetate fallacv asseited that things and seiviccs exchanged 
aie of equal value ^'alue was considered as objective, as an intiinsic 
qiialitv inhetent in things and not merelv as the expiession of v arioiis 
people s eagerness to acquire them People, it w as issumed, first estab- 
lished the magnitude of value piopei to goods and seiviccs b\ an 
act of measurement and then proceeded to baiter them against quanti- 
ties of goods and scivicc'- of the same amount of value 1 his fallacv 
frusriated Aristotle s appioich to economic pioblems and, for al- 
most two thousind veils, the leasoiimg of all those for whom Aris- 

4 Ncekct of the jiroblcMie of indirect cxehinge was ecminlv influenced hv 
political prcpovscssions People did not want to give up the thesis according to 
which economic depressions arc an evil inherent in the capitalist mode of pro 
duction and ire in no w av caused be attempts to low er the rate of interest b\ 
credit expansion rashionablc teachers of economics deemed it unscientific’ to 
explain depressions as a phenomenon originating onlv ’ out of events in the 
sphere of monev and credit There were even survevs of the historv of business 
cv cle theorv w Inch omitted anv discussion of the inonetarv thesis Cf , e g , Ernst 
V on Bergmann, Geschichle det iiattomloiommischen Krisemheomn (Stutteart, 
1895) 
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totle's opinions \ieie juthoiitame Itseiiousl) \ituted the manelous 
achievements of the classical economists and tendered the writings of 
their epigones, especiall\ those of Marx and the Marxian school, en- 
tirely fiinle The basis of modem economics is the cognition that it is 
precisel> the dispaiitv in the \alue attached to the objects exchanged 
that results in their being exchanged People biiv and sell only be- 
cause the\ appraise the things gnen up less than those teceised Thus 
the notion of a measurement of xalue is \ain An act of exchange is 
neithei pieceded noi accompanied b\ an\ ptocess which could be 
called a measuiing of tahie An induidual may attach the same \ahie 
to two things, but then no exchange can lesult But if theie is a 
diversity in taluatiun, all that can be asseited with legard to it is 
that one a is tallied higher, that it is pieterred to one b \'alues and 
valuations aie intensive ijuantities and not extensite ijuantities lhe\ 
aie not susceptible to mental giasp h\ the applicvtion of caidinal 
niimbei s 

Howevei, the spurious idea thatvalues aie measuiable and aie leallv 
measured in the conduct of economic transactions was so deeply 
looted that even eminent economists fell victim to the fallacy im- 
plied Fv en Fiiediich v on Wieser and Iiv mg Fisher took it for granted 
that there must be something like measuicment of v alue and that eco- 
nomics must be able to indicate and to explain the method by w hich 
such measuienient is effected Most of the lesser economists simply 
maintained that money senes “as a measure of values ” 

Now, vv e must realize that v aluing means to prefei eitob 1 heie is 
— logicallv, epistemologicallv, psvchologicillv , and piaxeologicall) 
— only one pattern of preferiing It does not mattei whether a lovei 
prefers one girl to othei gills, a man one fiiend to other people, an 
amateui one painting to othei paintings, or a consumei a loaf of 
bread to a piece of candy Prefeiimg always means to love or to de- 
sire a more than b Just as there is no standard and no measurement of 
sexual love, of friendship and sympathy, and of aesthetic enjoyment, 
so there is no measuienient of the value of commodities If a man 
exchanges two pounds of buttei for a shut, all that we tan assert 
with regard to this transaction is that he — at the instant of the trans- 
action and nndei the conditions w hith this instant offers to him — pre- 
fers one shirt to tw o pounds of buttci It is certain that every act of 
prefei ling is chaiactcri/ed bj i definite psjchic intensity of the 
feelings it implies There are grades in the intensity of the desire to 

5 For a critical analvsis and refutation of Fishers argument, cf Mises, The 
1 heory oj Money and Credit, tnns by H F Batson (London, 1934), pp 42-44, 
for the same with regard to Wieser s argument, Mises, Nationalokonomie 
(Geneva, 1940), pp 192-194 
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attain a definite goal and this intensity determines the psychic profit 
which the successful action brings to the acting individual. But 
psychic quantities can only be felt. They are entirely personal, and 
there is no semantic means to express their intensity and to convey 
information about them to other people. 

There is no method available ro construct a unit of value. Let us 
remember that two units of a homogeneous supply are necessarily 
valued differently. The value attached to the »th unit is lower than 
that attached to the {n — i)th unit. 

In the market society there are money prices. Economic calcula- 
tion is calculation in terms of monev prices. The various quantities 
of goods and services enter into this calculation with the amount 
of money for which they are bought and sold on the market or for 
which they could prospectively be bought and sold. It is a fictitious 
assumption that an isolated self-sufficient individual or the general 
manager of a socialist system, i.e., a system in which there is no mar- 
ket for means of production, could calculate. There is no way which 
could lead one from the money computation of a market economy 
to any kind of computation in a nonmarket system. 

The Theory of Value and Socialism 

Socialists, Institutionalists and the Historical School have blamed 
economists for having employed the imaginary construction of an isolated 
individual’s thinking and acting. This Robinson Crusoe pattern, it is as- 
serted, is of no use for the study of the conditions of a market economy. 
The rebuke is somewhat justified. Imaginary constructions of an isolated 
individual and of a planned economy without market exchange become 
utilizable only through the implication of the iictitidus assumption, self- 
contradictory in thought and contrary to reality, that economic calcula- 
tion is possible also within a system without a market for the means of 
production. 

It was certainly a serious blunder that economists did not become aware 
of this difference between the conditions of a market economy and a non- 
market economy. Yet the socialists had little reason for criticizing this fault. 
For it consisted precisely in the fact that the economists tacitly implied the 
assumption that a socialist order of society could also resort to economic 
calculation and that they thus asserted the possibility of the realization of 
the socialist plans. 

The classical economists and their epigones could not, of course, recog- 
nize the problems involved. If it were true that the value of things is 
determined by the quantity of labor required for their production or re- 
production, then there is no further problem of economic calculation. The 
supporters of the labor theory of value cannot be blamed for having mis- 
construed the problems of a socialist system. Their fateful failure was their 
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untenable doctrine of value. That some of them were ready to consider 
the imaginary construction of a socialist economy as a useful and realizable 
pattern for a thorough reform of social organization did not contradict the 
essential content of their theoretical analysis. But it was different with sub- 
jective catallactics. It was unpardonable for the modern economists to have 
failed to recognize the problems involved. 

Wieser was right when he once declared that many economists have 
unwittingly dealt with the value theory of communism and have on that 
account neglected to elaborate that of the present state of society.® It is 
tragic that he himself did not avoid this failure. 

The illusion that a rational order of economic management is possible 
in a society based on public ownership of the means of production owed 
its origin to the value theory of the classical economists and its tenacity 
to the failure of many modern economists to think through consistently 
to its ultimate conclusions the fundamental theorem of the subjectivist 
theory. Thus the socialist utopias were generated and preserved by the 
shortcomings of those schools of thought which the Marxians reject as 
“an ideological disguise of the selfish class interest of the exploiting 
bourgeoisie." In truth it was the errors of these schools that made the 
socialist ideas thrive. This fact clearly demonstrates the emptiness of the 
Marxian teachings concerning “ideologies” and its modern offshoot, the 
sociology of knowledge. 

3. The Problem of Economic Calculation 

Acting man uses knowledge provided by the natural sciences for 
the elaboration of technology, the applied science of action possible 
in the field of external events. Technology shows what could be 
achieved if one wanted to achieve it, and how it could be achieved 
provided people were prepared to employ the means indicated. With 
the progress of the natural sciences technology progressed too; many 
would prefer to say that the desire to improve technological methods 
prompted the progress of the natural sciences. The quantification 
of the natural sciences made technology quantitative. Modern technol- 
ogy is essentially the applied art of quantitative prediction of the 
outcome of possible action. One calculates with a reasonable degree 
of precision the outcome of planned actions, and one calculates in 
order to arrange an action in such a way that a definite result emerges. 

However, the mere information conveyed by technology would 
suffice for the performance of c,tlculation only if all means of produc- 
tion — both material and human — could be perfectly substituted for 
one another according to definite ratios, or if they all were absolutely 
specific. In the former case all means of production would be fit, 

6 . Cf. Friedrich von Wieser, Der natiiriiche Wert (Vienna, 1889), p. 60, n. 3. 
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although according to different ratios, for the attainment of all ends 
whatever; things would be as if only one kind of means — one kind 
of economic goods of a higher order existed. In the latter case each 
means could be employed for the attainment of one end only; one 
would attach to each group of complementary factors of production 
the value attached to the respective good of the first order. (Here 
again we disregard provisionally the modifications brought about by 
the time factor.) Neither of these two conditions is present in the 
universe in which man acts. The means can only be substituted for one 
another within narrow limits; they are more or less specific means 
for the attainment of various ends. But, on the other hand, most 
means are not absolutely specific; most of them are fit for variou.s 
purposes. The facts that there are different classes of means, that 
most of the means are better suited for the realization of some ends, 
less suited for the attainment of some other ends and absolutely use- 
less for the production of a third group of ends, and that therefore the 
various means allow for various uses, set man the tasks of allocating 
them to those employments in which they can render the best serv- 
ice. Here computation in kind as applied by technology is of no 
avail. Technology operates with countable and measurable quantities 
of e.xternal things and effects; it knows causal relations between them, 
hut it is foreign to their relevance to human wants and desires. Its 
field is that of objective use-value only. It judges all problems from 
the disinterested point of view of a neutral obseiTer of physical, 
chemical, and biological events. For the notion of subjective use- 
s’alue, for the specifically human angle, and for the dilemmas of 
acting man there is no room in the teachings of technology. It ignores 
the economic problem: to employ the available means in such a waj' 
that no tvant more urgently felt should remain unsatisfied because 
the means suitable for its attainment were employed — wasted — for 
the attainment of a v ant less urgently felt. For the solution of such 
problems technology and its methods of counting and measuring are 
unfit. Technology tells how a given end could be attained by the 
emplo\ inent of various means w hich can be used together in various 
combinations, or how various available means could be employed for 
certain purposes. But it is at a loss to tell man which procedures he 
should choose our of the infinite variety of imaginable and possible 
modes of production. What acting man wants to know is how he 
must employ the available means for the best possible — the most 
economic— removal of felt uneasiness. But technology provides him 
with nothing more than statements about causal relations between 
external things. It tells, for e.xaniple, 7a-)-3i-|-5C-|- ...*?? are 
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liable to bring about 8 P But although it know s the value attached by 
acting man to the various goods of the first order, it cannot decide 
w hether this precept or anj other out of the infinite multitude of 
similarly constructed piecepts best serves the attainment of the ends 
sought b\ acting man The art of engineering can establish how a 
bridge must be built in order to spin a nver at a given point and to 
carrv definite loads But it cannot answer the question whether or 
not the constiuction of such a bridge would withdraw material 
factois of production and labor from an employment in which they 
Loiild satish needs more uigentlj felt It cannot tell whether or not 
the bridge should be built at all, where it should be built, what 
tapaciti for bearing buidens it should hate, and which of the many 
possibilities foi Its construction should be chosen Technological 
computation can establish lelations betw een s arious classes of means 
(inh to the extent thit thev can be substituted for one another in the 
attempts to attain a definite goal But action is bound to discover 
lelations among all means, howcser dissimilai they may be, without 
an\ regard to the question whether or not they can replace one an- 
other in perfoiming the same sen ices 

I’echnologs and the considerations denied fioni it would be of 
little use for acting man if it were impossible to introduce into their 
schemes the monev prices of goods and services The projects and 
designs of engineers would be purely academic if they could not 
tompaie input and output on a common basis 1 he loftv theorist m 
the seclusion of his laboraton does not bother about such trifling 
things, what he is seaiching foi is causal relations between various 
elements of the universe But the practical man, eager to improve 
human conditions bv leiuoving uneasiness as far as possible, must 
know whether, undei given conditions, what he is planning is the 
best method, 01 even 1 method, to make people less uneasvc He must 
know whethei what he wants to achieve will be an improvement 
when compaied with the present state of affaiis and with the advan- 
tages to be expected from the execution of other technically realizable 
projects which cannot be put into execution if the project he has m 
mind absorbs the available means Such comparisons can onlv be made 
bv the use of money prices 

Thus money becomes the vehicle of economic calculation This is 
not a separate function of money' Monev is the universally used 
medium of exchange, nothing else Only because monev is the com- 
mon medium of exchange, because most goods and services can be 
sold and bought on the market against monev and onlv ns far ns this 
is the case, can men use money prices in reckoning The exchange 
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ratios between money and the various goods and services as estab- 
lished on the market of the past and as expected to be established on 
the market of the future are the mental tools of economic planning. 
Where there are no money prices, there are no such things as eco- 
nomic quantities. There are only various quantitative relations be- 
tween various causes and effects in the external world. There is no 
means for man to find out what kind of action would best serve his 
endeavors to remove uneasiness as far as possible. 

There is no need to dwell upon the primitive conditions of the 
household economy of self-sufficient farmers. These people per- 
formed only very simple processes of production. For them no 
calculation was needed, as they could directly compare input and 
output. If they wanted shirts, they grew hemp, they spun, wove, 
and sewed. They could, without any calculation, easily make up 
their minds whether or not the toil and trouble expended were 
compensated by the product. But for civilized mankind a return to 
such a life is out of the question. 

4. Economic Calculation and the Market 

The quantitative treatment of economic problems must not be con- 
fused with the quantitative methods applied in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the external universe of physical and chemical events. The 
distinctive mark of economic calculation is that it is neither based 
upon nor related to anytning which could be characterized as measure- 
ment. 

A process of measurement consists in the establishment of the 
numerical relation of an object with regard to another object, viz., 
the unit of the measurement. The ultimate source of measurement is 
that of spatial dimensions. With the aid of the unit defined in refer- 
ence to e.xtension one measures energy and potentiality, the power 
of a thing to bring about changes in other things and relations, and 
the passing of time. h. pointer-reading is directly indicative of a spatial 
relation and only indirectly of other quantities. The assumption 
underlying measurement is the immutability of the unit. The unit 
of length is the rock upon which all measurement is based. It is 
assumed that man cannot help considering it immutable. 

The last decades have witnessed a revolution in the traditional 
epistemological setting of physics, chemistry, and mathematics. We 
are on the eve of innovations whose scope cannot be foreseen. It may 
be that the coming generations of physicists will have to face prob- 
lems in some way similar to those with which praxeology must deal. 
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Perhaps they will be forced to drop the idea that there is something 
unaffected by cosmic changes which the observer can use as a stand- 
ard of measurement. But however that may come, the logical struc- 
ture of the measurement of earthly entities in the macroscopic or 
molar field of physics will not alter. Measurement in the orbit of 
microscopic physics too is made with meter scales, micrometers, 
spectrographs — ultimately with the gross sense organs of man, the 
observer and experimenter, who himself is molar.' It cannot free it- 
self from Euclidian geometry and from the notion of an unchange- 
able standard. 

There are monetary units and there are measurable physical units 
of various economic goods and of many — but not of all — services 
bought and sold. But the exchange ratios which we have to deal with 
are permanently fluctuating. There is nothing constant and invariable 
in them. They defy any attempt to measure them. They are not facts 
in the sense in which a physicist calls the establishment of the weight 
of a quantity of copper a fact. They are historical events, expressive 
of what happened once at a definite instant and under definite cir- 
cumstances. The same numerical exchange ratio may appear again, 
but it is by no means certain whether this will really happen and, if it 
happens, the question is open whether this identical result was the 
outcome of preservation of the same circumstances or of a return to 
them rather than the outcome of the interplay of a very different 
constellation of price-determining factors. Numbers applied by act- 
ing man in economic calculation do not refer to quantities measured 
but to exchange ratios as they are expected — on the basis of under- 
standing — to be realized on the markets of the future to which alone 
ail acting is directed and which alone counts for acting man. 

We are not dealing at this point of our inve.stigation with the prob- 
lem of a “quantitative science of economics,” but with the analysis of 
the mental processes performed by acting man in applying quantita- 
tive distinctions when planning conduct. As action is always directed 
toward influencing a future state of affairs, economic calculation al- 
ways deals with the future. As far as it takes past events and exchange 
ratios of the past into consideration, it does so only for the sake of an 
arrangement of future action. 

The task which acting man wants to achieve by economic calcula- 
tion is to establish the outcome of acting by contrasting input and 
output. Economic calculation is either an estimate of the e.xpected 
outcome of future action or the establishment of the outcome of past 
action. But the latter does not serve merely historical and didactic 

7. Cl. A. Eddington, The Philosophy of Physical Science, pp. 70-79, 168-169. 
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aims. Its practical meaning is to show how much one is free to con- 
sume without impairing the future capacity to produce. It is with 
regard to this problem that the fundamental notions of economic 
calculation — capital and income, profit and loss, spending and saving, 
cost and yield — are developed. The practical employment of these 
notions and of all notions derived from them is inseparably linked 
with the operation of a market in which goods and services of all or- 
ders are exchanged against a imiversallv used medium of exchange, 
viz., money. They would be merely academic, without any relevance 
for acting within a world with a different structure of action. 



XII. THE SPHERE OF ECONOMIC CALCULATION 


I. The Character of Monetary Entries 

E cono.mic calculation can comprehend everj’thing that is exchanged 
against money. 

The prices of goods and services are either historical data describ- 
ing past events or anticipations of probable future events. Informa- 
tion about a past price conveys the knowledge that one or several acts 
of interpersonal exchange were effected according to this ratio. It 
does not convev directly any knowledge about future prices. We 
may often assume that the market conditions tvhich determined the 
formation of prices in the recent past will not change at all or at 
least not change considerably in the inunediate future so that prices 
too will remain unchanged or change only slightly. Such expectations 
are reasonable if the prices concerned were the result of the interaction 
of many people ready to buy or to sell provided the exchange ratios 
seemed propitious to them and if the market situation was not in- 
fluenced by conditions which are considered as accidental, extraor- 
dinary, and not likely to return. However, the main task of economic 
calculation is not to deal with the problems of unchanging or only 
slightly changing market situations and prices, but to deal with 
change. The acting individual either anticipates changes which will 
occur without his own interference and wants to adjust his actions 
to this anticipated state of affairs; or he wants to embark upon a proj- 
ect which will change conditions even if no other factors produce 
a change. The prices of the past are for him merely starting points in 
his endeavors to anticipate future prices. 

Historians and .statisticians content themselves with prices of the 
past. Practical man looks at the prices of the future, be it only the 
immediate future of the next hour, day, or month. For him the prices 
of the past are merely a help in anticipating future prices. Not only 
in his preliminary calculation of the expected outcome of planned 
action, but no less in his attempts to establish the result of his past 
transactions, he is primarily concerned with future prices. 

In balance sheets and in profit-and-loss statements the result of 
past action becomes visible as the difference between the money equiv- 
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alent of funds owned (total assets minus total liabilities) at the 
beginning and at the end of the period reported, and as the difference 
between the money equivalent of costs incurred and gross proceeds 
earned. In such statements it is necessary to enter the estimated money 
equivalent of all assets and liabilities other than cash. These items 
should be appraised according to the prices at which they could prob- 
ably be sold in the future or, as is especially the case with equipment 
for production processes, in reference to the prices to be expected in 
the sale of merchandise manufactured with their aid. However, old 
business customs and the provisions of commercial law and of the 
tax laws have brought about a deviation from sound principles of 
accounting which aim merely at the best attainable degree of cor- 
rectness. These customs and laws are not so much concerned with 
correctness in balance sheets and profit-and-loss statements as with 
the pursuit of other aims. Commercial legislation aims at a method 
of accounting which could indirectly protect creditors against loss. 
It tends more or less to an appraisal of assets below their estimated 
market value in order to make the net profit and the total funds owned 
appear smaller than they really are. Thus a safety margin is created 
which reduces the danger that, to the prejudice of creditors, too 
much might be withdrawn from the firm as alleged profit and that an 
already insolvent firm might go on until it had exhausted the means 
available for the satisfaction of its creditors. Contrariwise tax laws 
often tend toward a method of computation which makes earnings 
appear higher than an unbiased method would. The idea is to raise 
effective tax rates without making this raise visible in the nominal 
tax rate schedules. \Vc must therefore distinguish between economic 
calculation as it is practiced by businessmen planning future trans- 
actions and those computations of business facts which serve other 
purposes. The determination of taxes due and economic calculation 
are two different things. If a law imposing a tax upon the keeping of 
domestic servants prescribes that one male servant should be counted 
as two female servants, nobody would interpret such a provision as 
anything other than a method for determining the amount of tax 
due. Likewise if an inheritance tax law prescribes that securities 
should be appraised at the stock market quotation on the day of the 
decedent’s death, we are merely provided with a way of determining 
the amount of the tax. 

The duly kept accounts in a system of correct bookkeeping are 
accurate as to dollars and cents. They display an impressive precision, 
and the numerical exactitude of their items seems to remove all doubts. 
In fact, the most important figures they contain are speculative antic- 
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ipations of future market constellations. It is a mistake to compare 
the items of any commercial account to the items used in purely 
technological reckoning, e.g., in the design for the construction of a 
machine. The engineer — as far as he attends to the technological side 
of his job — applies only numerical relations established by tbe meth- 
ods of the experimental natural sciences; the businessman cannot 
avoid numerical terms which are the outcome of his understanding of 
future human conduct. The main thing in balance sheets and in profit- 
and-loss statements is the evaluation of assets and liabilities not em- 
bodied in cash. All such balances and statements are virtually interim 
balances and interim statements. They describe as well as possible the 
state of affairs at an arbitrarily chosen instant while life and action 
go on and do not stop. It is possible to wind up individual business 
units, but the whole system of social production never ceases. Nor 
are the assets and liabilities consisting in cash exempt from the in- 
determinacy inherent in all business accounting items. They depend 
on the future constellation of the market no less than any item of in- 
ventory or equipment. The numerical exactitude of business accounts 
and calculations must not prevent us from realizing the uncertainty 
and speculative character of their items and of all computations based 
on them. 

Yet, these facts do not detract from the efficiency of economic cal- 
culation. Economic calculation is as efficient as it can be. No reform 
could add to its efficiency. It renders to acting man all the services 
which he can obtain from numerical computation. It is, of course, not 
a means of knowing future conditions with certainty, and it does not 
deprive action of its speculative character. But this can be considered 
a deficiency only by those who do not come to recognize the facts 
that life is not rigid, that all things are perpetually fluctuating, and 
that men have no certain knowledge about the future. 

It is not the task of economic calculation to expand man’s informa- 
tion about future conditions. Its task is to adjust his actions as well 
as possible to his present opinion concerning want-satisfaction in the 
future. For this purpose acting man needs a method of computation, 
and computation requires a common denominator to which all items 
entered are to he referable. The common denominator of economic 
calculation is money. 

2. The Limits of Economic Calculation 

Economic calculation cannot comprehend things which are not 
sold and bought against money. 
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Iheie are things which are not foi sale and toi whose accjuisition 
sacrifices other than mones and niones’s woith must be expended 
He w ho w ants to tram himself tor great achiei ements must cmplov 
mans means, some of which ma> require expendituie ot mones 
But the essential things to be desoted to such an endeasoi aie not 
purchasable Honor, \irtue, glot\, and likewise Mgoi, health, and 
life Itself pla\ a lole in action both as means and as ends, but the\ do 
not enter into economic calculation 

Fheie aie things which cannot at all be eialuated m mone\, and 
theie are othei things which can be appraised in monex onh with 
1 egard to a fraction of the x alue assigned to them 1 he appi aisal ot in 
old building must disiegaid its aitistic and histoiical eminence as tii 
as these qualities aie not a source of piocecds in mone\ oi goods 
\endible W'hat touches a man’s heait onh and does not induce othei 
people to make sacrifices foi its attainment remains outside the pile 
of economic calculation 

Howeiei, all this does not in the least impaii the usefulness ot 
economic calculation Those things which do not enter into the items 
of accountancy and calculation aic eithei ends oi goods of the fiist 
Older No calculation is requited to acknowledge them fulK and 
to make due allowance for them \11 that acting min needs in oidei 
to make his choice is to contiast them w ith the total amount of costs 
their acquisition oi piescixatioii lequiics 1 et us assume that a town 
council has to decide between two watei siipph piojects One of 
them implies the demolition of a histoiical landmark, while the othci 
at the cost of an ineiease in nionex espendituie spares this land 
iiiaik riie fact that the feelings which i ecoiiiiiiend the conserva- 
tion of the mominient cannot be estimated in a sum of monev does 
nut 111 anx wax impede the counciliiien's decision. The values that 
lie not leflcctcd in any monetaix exchange latio are, on the contiaix 
b\ this xeix fact lifted into a paiticulai position which makes rlu 
decision lathei easiei Xo complaint is less justified thin the lament i 
non that the computation methods of the market do not compichciiil 
things not xcndible Moial and aesthetic x allies do not suffei inx 
damage on account of this fact 

Money, iiioiie) prices, iiiaikct ti insactions, and CLonoiiiic calculi 
non based upon them aic the mam taigets of ciiticisiii I oqiiacious 
seinionizeis dispai ige Western cixili/itioii as i mean s\ stem of iiioii 
geiing and peddling ( omplittiicx, sclf-iightcoiisiicss, .iiid hx pociisx 
exult in scoiniiig the “dollat philosophx ’ of oui age Neuiotic u 
foinicis, mentallv unbalanced liteiati, and ambitious demigogucs 
take pleasure in indicting “lationalitx’ and in pleaching the gospel 
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of the “iiiational ’ In the ejes of these babblers monej and calcula- 
tion arc the souice of the most seiious etils Ho\\c\er, the fact that 
men hate detcloptd a method of ascertaining as far as possible the 
expedicnct of then actions and of remoting uneasiness in the most 
practical and economic tt a\ does not pret ent an\ bod\ from arrang- 
ing his conduct according to the principle he considers to be right 
The “mateiialism ' of the stock, exchange and of business accountancy 
does nor hinder anxbodx from In mg up to the standards of Thomas 
a Kempis or from d\ing foi a noble cuise The fact that the masses 
piefei detcctue stones to poetu and that it therefore paxs better 
to wiite the formci than the latter, is not caused bx the use of monex 
and monetaix accounting It is not the fault of monex that theic arc 
gangsters, thicxes, nuiidcieis, prostitutes, coriuptiblc officials and 
|udges It IS not tiuc that lionestx docs not “pax ’ It paxs for those 
who picfer fidclitx to xxhat thex considci to be light to the adxan- 
tages which thex could deiixc fioiii a diffetent attitude 
Othci critics ot economic calculation fail to leali/c that it is a 
method ax ail iblc onlx to people acting m the economic sx stem of the 
dixisum of laboi m a social oidei based upon prixate ownership of 
the means of ptoduction It can onlx serxe the consideiations of in- 
di\ idiials ot groups of mdtxiduals operating m the institutional setting 
of this socnl oulci It IS consct]utntlx a calculation of piixate piofits 
md nor of ‘ social wclfaic ” 1 his mc.ms that the puces of the market 
ate the ultimate fact foi economic calculation It cannot be applied 
foi considerations w hose stand ud is not the demand of the consuineis 
as nianitestcd on the inirkct bur the hxpothetical xaluations of a 
dictatoiial both minigmg all national oi eaithlx affairs He xxho 
seeks to ]udgc ictions tiom the point of new of a picmnded ‘ social 
salue, 1C, fiom the point ot xiew of the whole societx, and to 
ciitici/c them bx conipaiison w ith the ex cuts m an imagmaix socialist 
sxstem in w hich his own will is supicnic his no use foi economic cal- 
culation 1 conomic calculition in tcims of monex puces is the calcu- 
lition of cnticpicneuis puulucing toi the consumcis of a niaiket 
societx It IS of no axail foi othci tisks 

1 fc w ho w mts to eniplox economic calculation must not look at 
affaiis in the mannci of a despotic mind Puces can be used foi calcu- 
lation bx the entrcpicncurs, capitalists, landoxx ncis, and w age earners 
of a capitalist societx I oi matteis bexond the puisuits of these cate- 
gories It IS inadequate It is nonsensical to ex aluatc m monex objects 
XX hich aic not negotiated on the maikct and to emplox in calculations 
aihitiaix Items which do not lefei to lealitx Ihc law determines 
the amount xxhich ought to be paid as indemnification for having 
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caused a man’s death. But the prescription enacted for the determina- 
tion of the amends due does not mean that there is a price for human 
life. Where there is slavery, there arc marker prices of slaves. Where 
there is no slavery man, human life, and health are res extra com- 
mercium. In a society of free men the preservation of life and health 
are ends, not means. They do not enter into any process of accounting 
means. 

It is possible to determine in terms of money prices the sum of the 
income or the wealth of a number of people. But it is nonsensical to 
reckon national income or national wealth. As soon as we embark 
upon considerations foreign to the reasoning of a man operating within 
the pale of a market society, we are no longer helped by monetary 
calculation methods. The attempts to determine in money the wealth 
of a nation or of the whole of mankind are as childish as the mystic 
efforts to solve the riddles of the universe by worrying about the 
dimensions of the pyramid of Cheops. If a business calculation values 
a supply of potatoes at $ioo, the idea is that it will be possible to sell 
it or to replace it against this sum. If a whole entrepreneurial unit is 
estimated $1,000,000, it means that one expects to seU it for this 
amount. But what is the meaning of the items in a statement of a 
nation's total wealth? What is the meaning of the computation’s 
final result? What must be entered into it and what is to be left out- 
side? Is it correct or not to enclose the “value” of the country’s climate 
and the people’s innate abilities and acquired skill? The businessman 
can convert his property into money, but a nation cannot. 

The money equivalents as used in acting and in economic calcula- 
tion are money prices, i.e., exchange ratios benveen money and other 
goods and services. The prices are not measured in money; they 
consist in money. Prices are either prices of the past or expected prices 
of the future. A price is necessarily a historical fact either of the past 
ox of the future. There is nothing in prices which permits one to 
liken them to the measurement of physical and chemical phenom- 
ena. 


3. The Changeability of Prices 

Exchange ratios are subject to perpetual change because the condi- 
tions which produce them are perpetually changing. The value that 
an individual attaches both to money and to various goods and serv- 
ices is the outcome of a moment’s choice. Every later instant may 
generate something new and bring about other considerations and 
valuations. Not that prices are fluctuating, but that they do not alter 
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more quickly could fairly be deemed a problem requiring explana- 
tion. 

Daily experience teaches people that the exchange ratios of the 
market are mutable. One would assume that their ideas about prices 
would take full account of this fact. Nevertheless all popular notions 
of production and consumption, marketing and prices are more or 
less contaminated by a vague and contradictory notion of price 
rigiditj'. The layman is prone to consider the preservation of yester- 
day's price structure both as normal and as fair, and to condemn 
changes in the exchange ratios as a violation of the rules of nature and 
of justice. 

It would be a mistake to explain these popular beliefs as a precipi- 
tate of old opinions conceived in earlier ages of more stable condi- 
tions of production and marketing. It is questionable whether or not 
prices were less changeable in those older days. On the contrary, 
it could rather be asserted that the merger of local markets into 
larger national markets, the final emergence of a world embracing 
world market, and the evolution of commerce aiming at continuously 
supplying the consumers have made price changes less frequent and 
less sharp. In precapitalistic times there was more stability in techno- 
logical methods of production, but there was much more irregularity 
in supplying the various local markets and in adjusting supply to 
their changing demands. But even if it were true that prices were 
somewhat more stable in a remote past, it would be of little avail for 
our age. The popular notions about monev' and money prices are 
not derived from ideas formed in the past. It would be wrong to 
interpret them as atavistic remnants. Under modern conditions every 
individual is daily faced tvith so many problems of buying and sell- 
ing that we are right in assuming that his thinking about these matters 
is not simply a thoughtless reception of traditional ideas. 

It is easy to understand why those whose short-run interests are 
hurt by a change in prices resent such changes, emphasize that the 
previous prices were not only fairer but also more normal, and main- 
tain that price stability is in conformin’ with the laws of nature and 
of morality. But every change in prices furthers the short-run inter- 
ests of other people. Those favored will certainly not be prompted 
by the urge to stress the fairness and normalcy of price rigidity. 

Neither atavistic reminiscences nor the state of selfish group inter- 
ests can explain the popularity of the idea of price stability. Its roots 
are to be seen in the fact that notions concerning social relations have 
been constructed according to the pattern of the natural sciences. 
The economists and sociologists who aimed at shaping the social 
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sciences according to the pattern of physics or physiology onl\ 
indulged in a wav of thinking which popular fallacies had adopted 
long before. 

Even the classical economists were slow to free themselves from 
this error. With them value w as something objectn e, i.c., a phenom- 
enon of the external world and a qualm inherent in things and there- 
fore measurable. They utterly failed to comprehend the piirch hu- 
man and voluntaristic character of \ aloe judgments. As far as w e tan 
see today it was Samuel Bailey who first disclosed what is going on 
in preferring one thing to another.’ But his honk w as o\ erlookcd as 
w ere the w ritings of other precursors of the suhjectii e thcors of \ ahic. 

ft IS not only a task of economic science to discard the errors con- 
cerning measurabihts in the field of action. It is no less a task of eco- 
nomic police . For the failures of prescnt-da\ economic policies are 
to some extent due to the lamentable confusion brought about In 
the idea that there is something fixed and therefore measurable in 
interhuman relations. 


4. Stahili/ation 

.An outgrowth of all these eiiois is the idea of stabilisation 

Shortcomings in the goxernments’ handling of monetars matteis 
and the dis.istrous consciiucnccs of policies aimed at lowcimg the 
rate of interest and at cntouiagmg business actnities through credit 
expansion g.i\e birth to the ideas which fin.ilK generated the slogan 
“stahili/ation.” One can explain its emeigence .md its popular .ippeal, 
one can understand it as the fruit of the List hundred and fiftx years’ 
histors of currencs and hanking, one can, as it were, plead extenu- 
ating circumstances for the error incoheti. But no such ssmpathctic 
appreciation can render its fallacies an\ more tenable. 

Stability, the establishment of which the program of stahihsatioii 
aims at, is an empty and contiadictory notion. I he urge tow aid 
action, i.e., improsement of the conditions of life, is inborn in man 
Man himself changes from moment to mnincnt and his \ ahiations, 
solitions, and acts change XMth him. In the realm of action there is 
nothing perpetual but change. There is no fixed point in this cease- 
less fluctuation other than the eternal aprioristic categories of action. 
It is vain to sever valuation and action from man’s unsteadiness and the 
changeability of his conduct and to argue as if there were in the 

I. Cf. Samuel Bailcv, A Critical Dtssertatioji on the Xatiirc, Mcasiirt\ anJ 
Causes of Values. I.nndon, 1815. No. 7 in Senes of Reprints of Scarce ^ nicts 111 
Fconomics and Political Science. London School of Fconomics fl.ondon, 19J1 1 
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universe eternal values independent of human value judgments and 
suitable to serve as a yardstick for the appraisal of real action.- 

All methods suggested for a measurement of the changes in the 
monetary unit’s purchasing power are more or less unwittingly 
founded on the illusorv image of an eternal and immutable being who 
determines by the application of an immutable standard the quantity 
of satisfaction which a unit of monev conveys to him. It is a poor 
justification of this ill-thought idea that what is wanted is merely 
to measure changes in the purchasing power of money. The crux 
of the stability notion lies precisely in this concept of purchasing 
power. The layman, laboring under the ideas of physics, once con- 
sidered money as a yardstick of prices. He believed that fluctuations 
of e.xchange ratios occur only in the relations between the various 
commodities and services and not also in the relation between money 
and the “totality" of goods and services. Later,. people reversed the 
argument. It was no longer monev to which constanev of value was 
attributed, but the “totalitv" of things vendible and purchasable. 
People began to devise methods for working up comple.xes of com- 
modity units to be contrasted to the monetary unit. Eagerness to 
find indexes for the measurement of purchasing power silenced all 
scruples. Both the doubtfulness and the incomparability of the price 
records employed and the arbitrary character of the procedures used 
for the computation of averages were disregarded. 

Irving Fisher, the eminent economist, who was the champion of 
the American stabilization movement, contrasts with the dollar a 
basket containing all the goods the housewife buys on the market for 
the current provision of her household. In the proportion in which 
the amount of monev' required for the purchase of the content of 
this basket changes, the purchasing power of the dollar has changed. 
The goal assigned to the policy of stabilization is the preservation of 
the immiitabilitv of this money e.xpenditurc." This would be all right 
if the housewife and her iinaginarv basket were constant elements, if 
the basket were alu avs to contain the same goods and the same quan- 
tity of each and if the role w hich this assortment of goods plavs in 
the familv’s life were not to change. But we are living in a world in 
which none of these conditions is realized. 

First of all there is the fact that the qualitv of the commodities 
produced and consumed changes continuously. It is a mistake to 

2. For the propensity of the mind to view rigidity and nnchangeability as the 
essential thing and change and motion as the accidental, cf. Bergson, La Pensee 
et le vtouvant, pp. 85 ff. 

3. Cf. Irving Fisher, The Money Ilhision (New York, 1928), pp. 19-20. 
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identify wheat with wheat, not to speak of shoes, hats, and other 
manufactures. The great price differences in the synchronous sales 
of commodities which mundane speech and statistics arrange in the 
same class clearly evidence this truism. An idiomatic expression as- 
serts that two peas are alike; but buyers and sellers distinguish various 
qualities and grades of peas. A comparison of prices paid at different 
places or at different dates for commodities which technology or 
statistics call by the same name, is useless if it is not certain that their 
qualities — but for the place difference — are perfectly the same. Qual- 
ity means in this connection: all those properties to which the buyers 
and would-be-buyers pay heed. The mere fact that the quality of all 
goods and services of the first order is subject to change explodes one 
of the fundamental assumptions of all index number methods. It is 
irrelevant that a limited amount of goods of the higher orders — 
especially metals and chemicals which can be uniquely determined 
by a formula — are liable to a precise description of their characteristic 
features. A measurement of purchasing power would have to relv 
upon the prices of the goods and seniccs of the first order and, what 
is more, of all of them. To employ the prices of the producers’ goods 
is not helpful because it could not avoid counting the various stages 
of the production of one and the same consumers’ good several times 
and thus falsifying the result. A restriction to a group of selected goods 
would be quite arbitrary and therefore vicious. 

But even apart from all these insurmountable obstacles the task 
would remain insoluble. For not only do the technological features of 
commodities change and new kinds of goods appear while many old 
ones disappear. \'^aluations change too, and they cause changes in 
demand and production. The assumptions of the measurement doc- 
trine would require men whose wants and valuations are rigid. Onlv 
if people were to value the same things always in the same way, could 
we consider price changes as expressive of changes in the power of 
money to buy things. 

As it is impossible to establish the total amount of money spent 
at a given fraction of time for consumers’ goods, statisticians must 
rely upon the prices paid for individual commodities. This raises two 
further problems for which there is no apodictic solution. It becomes 
necessary to attach to the various commodities coefficients of im- 
portance. It would be manifestly wrong to let the prices of various 
commodities enter into the computation without taking into account 
the different roles they plav in the total .system of the individuals’ 
households. But the establishment of such proper weighting is again 
arbitrary. Secondly, it becomes necessary to compute averages out 
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of the data collected and adjusted. But there exist different methods 
for the computation of averages. There arc the arithmetic, the geo- 
metric, the harmonic averages, there is the quasi-average known as 
the median. Each of them leads to different results. None of them 
can be recognized as the unique way to attain a logically unassailable 
answer. The decision in favor of one of these methods of computation 
is arbitrary. 

If all human conditions were unchangeable, if all people were al- 
ways to repeat the same actions because their uneasiness and their 
ideas about its removal were constant, or if we were in a position to 
assume that changes in these factors occurring with some individuals 
or groups are aluavs outweighed bv opposite changes with other 
individuals or groups and therefore do not affect total demand and 
total supply, we would live in a world of srabilitv. But the idea that 
in such a world monev’s purchasing power could change is contradic- 
tory. As will be shown later, changes in the purchasing power of 
money must necessarily affect the prices of different commodities 
and services at different times and to different extents; they must con- 
sequently bring about changes in demand and supply, in production 
and consumption.'* The idea implied in the inappropriate term level 
of prices, as if — other things being equal — all prices could rise or 
drop evenly, is untenable. Other things cannot remain equal if the 
purchasing power of money changes. 

In the field of praxcologv and economics no sense can be given to 
the notion of measurement. In the hypothetical state of rigid condi- 
tions there arc no changes to be measured. In the actual world of 
change there arc no fixed points, dimensions, or relations which could 
serve as a standard. The monetaiy unit’s purchasing power never 
changes evenly with regard to all things vendible and purchasable. 
The notions of stability and stabilization arc empty if they do not 
refer to a state of rigidity and its preservation. However this state of 
rigidity cannot even be thought out consistently to its ultimate logical 
consequences; still less can it be realized.** Where there is action, there 
is change. Action is a lever of change. 

The pretentious solemnity which statisticians and statistical bureaus 
display in computing indexes of purchasing power and cost of living 
is out of place. These index numbers arc at best rather crude and 
inaccurate illustrations of changes xvhich have occurred. In periods 
of slow alterations in the relation between the supply of and the de- 
mand for money they do not convey any information at all. In 

4. See below, pp. 408-410. 

5. Cf. below, pp. 14P-251. 
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periods of inflarion and consequently of sharp price changes thev 
provide a rough image of events which every individual experiences 
in his dailv life. A judicious housewife knows much more about price 
changes as far as they affect her own household than the statistical 
averages can tell. She has little use for computations disregarding 
changes both in quality and in the amount of goods which she is 
able or permitted to buy at the prices entering into the computation. 
If she “measures” the changes for her personal appreciation by tak- 
ing the prices of only two or three commodities as a yardstick, she 
is no less “scientific” and no more arbitrary than the sophisticated 
mathematicians in choosing their methods for the manipulation of 
the data of the market. 

In practical life nobody lets himself be fooled by index numbers. 
Xobody agrees with the fiction that they arc to be considered as 
measurements. \^'here quantities are measured, all further doubts 
and disagreements concerning their dimensions cease. These ques- 
tions are settled. Nobody ventures to argue with the meteorologists 
about their measurements of temperature, humidity, atmospheric 
pressure, and other meteorological data. But on the other hand no- 
body acquiesces in an index number if he does not expect a personal 
advantage from its acknowledgment by public opinion. The estab- 
lishment of index numbers does not settle disputes; it merely shifts 
them into a field in w hich the clash of antagonistic opinions and in- 
terests is irreconcilable. 

Human action originates change. As far as there Ls human action 
there is no stability, but ceaseless alteration. The historical process 
is a sequence of changes. It is beyond the power of man to stop it and 
to bring about an age of stability in which all history comes to a 
standstill. It is man’s nature to strive after improvement, to beget new 
idea.s, and to rearrange the conditions of his life according to these 
ideas. 

The prices of the market are historical facts expressive of a state 
of affairs that prevailed at a definite instant of the irreversible historical 
process. In the praxeological orbit the concept of measurement does 
not make any sense. In the imaginary — and, of course, unrealizable — 
state of rigidity and stability there are no changes to be measured. In 
the actual world of permanent change there are no fixed points, ob- 
jects, qualities or relations with regard to which changes could be 
measured. 
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j. The Root of the Stabih/ation Idea 

Economic calculation does not requiie monetais stability in the 
sense in which this turn is used b\ the champions ot the stabih/ation 
movement. The fact that iigiditv in the monctais unit s pui chasing 
pow er IS unthinkable and unicali/abic docs not impaii tlic methods 
of economic calculation \Miat ec^onomic calculitioii leijuiics is 1 
monetaiv ssstem whose functioning is not sabotaged 1 )\ goscinmcnt 
interfeience The cndcas 01s to expand the quantits of moncs 111 tii- 
culation either m oidci to incrcise the got cinmcnt's capacits to spend 
or in ordei to bung about a tempoiai) loweiing tif the latc of in- 
terest disintegiate all cuiiencs matteis and deiangc economic cal- 
culation. The first .uni of monetaiv pohev must be to pi event govern- 
ments fiom embarking upon inflation and fioni tieatmg conditions 
which encourage cicclit expansion on the pair ot'banks But this 
program is veiv diffeient fioni the confused and self-contiadictoiv 
program of stabiliairg puich.ising powci 

For the sake of economic calculation all that is needed is to avoid 
great and abiupc fluctuations m the suppiv of monev Ciold and, up 
to the middle of the nineteenth ccntuiv. silvei seived veiv well all the 
puiposes of economic cakukition ( hanges in the iclation between 
the suppiv of and the dcnuiid foi the piecious metals and the icsiilr- 
ing alteiations m puithasmg powei went on so slowlv thit the 
entrepreneui s economic calculation could disiegaid them without 
going too far afield Piccimoii is imattiinable in economic calculation 
tjuite apait from the shoitcomings emanating from not paving due 
considci.ition to monetu) chinges' I he planning biismessmin can- 
not help emploving d.ita coiiceining the unknown fiitiiie, he deals 
with futuic puces and futuic costs of pioductioii \tcounting and 
bookkeeping in then endeavois to establish the result of past action 
.lie m the same position as tai as thev iclv upon the estimation of 
fixed equipment, inventoiies, and leceivables In spite of all these 
unceit<unties economic calculation cm achieve its tasks Foi these 
unceitainties do not stem fioiii deficiencies of the s\stem of calcula- 
tion. They aie inherent in the essence of acting that alw av s deals vv itli 
the uncertain future. 

The idea of lendeiing puichasing povvei stiblc did nor ouginatc 

6 Iiicidentillv, no pi-ictical cilculition cm cvci be precise The foniiula 
underlvmg the puiccss of ctlculitiiin niiv be esict riic cilculition itself depends 
on the approsimtte tst iblishincnt of qumtities and is thcrefote necessarily in- 
iccurate t cononiics is, is has been shown ibnie tp tgl, in exact science ot 
real things But as soon is price dati ire introduced into the chain of thought, 
exactitude IS abandoned tnd econoniit historv is sulistitutcd foi economic theory. 
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from endeavors to make economic calculation more correct. Its 
source is the wish to create a sphere withdrawn from the ceaseless 
flux of human affairs, a realm which the historical process does not 
affect. Endowments which were designed to provide in perpetuity 
for an ecclesiastic body, for a charitable institution, or for a family 
were long established in land or in disbursement of agricultural prod- 
ucts in kind. Later annuities to be settled in money were added. En- 
dowers and beneficiaries expected that an annuity determined in 
terms of a definite amount of precious metals would not be affected 
by changes in economic conditions. But these hopes were illusory. 
Later generations learned that the plans of their ancestors were not 
realized. Stimulated by this experience they began to investigate how 
the aims sought could be attained. Thus they embarked upon attempts 
to measure changes in purchasing power and to eliminate such 
changes. 

The problem assumed much greater importance when govern- 
ments initiated their policies of long-term irredeemable and perpetual 
loans. The state, this new deity of the dawning age of statolatry, this 
eternal and superhuman institution beyond the reach of earthly 
frailties, offered to the citizen an opportunity to put his wealth in 
safety and to enjoy a stable income secure against all vicissitudes. It 
opened a way to free the individual from the necessity of risking and 
acquiring his wealth and his income anew each day in the capitalist 
market. He who invested his funds in bonds issued by the government 
and its subdivisions was no longer subject to the inescapable laws 
of the market and to the sovereignty of the consumers. He was no 
longer under the necessity of investing his funds in such a way that 
they would best serve the wants and needs of the consumers. He was 
secure, he was safeguarded against the dangers of the competitive 
market in which losses are the penalty of inefficiency; the eternal state 
had taken him under its wing and guaranteed him the undisturbed 
enjoyment of his funds. Henceforth his income no longer stemmed 
from the process of supplying the wants of the consumers in the 
best possible way, but from the taxes levied by the state’s apparatus 
of compulsion and coercion. He was no longer a servant of his fellow 
citizens, subject to their sovereignty; he was a partner of the govern- 
ment which ruled the people and exacted tribute from them. What 
the government paid as interest was less than the market offered. But 
this difference was far outweighed by the unquestionable solvency of 
the debtor, the state whose revenue did not depend on satisfying the 
public, but on insisting on the payment of taxes. 

In spite of the unpleasant experiences with public debts in earlier 
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days, people were ready to trust freely the modernized state of the 
nineteenth century. It was generally assumed that this new state 
would scrupulously meet its voluntarily contracted obligations. 
Capitalists and entrepreneurs were fully aware of the fact that in the 
market society there is no means of preserving acquired wealth other 
than by acquiring it anew each day in tough competition with every- 
body, with the already existing firms as well as with newcomers 
“operating on a shoe string.” The entrepreneur, grown old and 
weary and'no longer prepared to risk his hard-earned wealth by new 
attempts to meet the wants of consumers, and the heir of other people’s 
profits, lazy and fully conscious of his own inefficiency, preferred 
investment in bonds of the public debt because they wanted to be 
free from the law of the market. 

Now, the irredeemable perpetual public debt presupposes the 
stability of purchasing power. Although the state and its compulsion 
may be eternal, the interest paid on the public debt could be eternal 
only if based on a standard of unchanging value. In this form the 
investor who for security’s sake shuns the market, entrepreneurship, 
and investment in free enterprise and prefers government bonds is 
faced again with the problem of the changeability of all human affairs. 
He discovers that in the frame of a market society there is no room 
left for wealth not dependent upon the market. His endeavors to 
find an inexhaustible source of income fail. 

There are in this world no such things as stability and security and 
no human endeavors are powerful enough to bring them about. There 
is in the social system of the market society no other means of ac- 
quiring wealth and of preserving it than successful service to the 
consumers. The state is, of course, in a position to exact payments 
from its subjects and to borrow funds. However, even the most 
ruthless government in the long run is not able to defy the laws 
determining human life and action. If the government uses the sums 
borrowed for investment in those lines in which they best serve the 
wants of the consumers, and if it succeeds in these entrepreneurial 
activities in free and equal competition w'ith all private entrepreneurs, 
it is in the same position as any other businessman; it can pay interest 
because it has made surpluses. But if the government invests funds 
unsuccessfully and no surplus results, or if it spends the money for 
current expenditure, the capital borrowed shrinks or disappears en- 
tirely, and no source is opened from which interest and principal could 
be paid. Then taxing the people is the only method available for 
complying with the articles of the credit contract. In asking taxes 
for such payments the government makes the citizens answerable for 
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^lone^ bquandered m the past The taxes paid are not compensated 
b\ an> present sertite rendered by the government’s apparatus 
I he gov eminent pa\ s interest on capital w hich has been consumed 
and no longer exists Ihe treasurv is burdened with the unfortiinite 
lesults ot past policies 

\ good case can be made out foi shoit-teim government debts 
under special conditions Of course, the popular justification of vv u 
loans IS nonsensical All the materials needed for the conduct of a 
war must be provided bv lestriction of civilian consumption, bv 
using up a part of the capital available and bv vvoiking haider 1 he 
vv hole burden of vv arring falls upon the hv mg generation The com 
mg generations nc onK affected to the extent to which, on account 
of the war expendituie, thev will inherit less from those now living 
thin thev would have if no wai had been fought Financing a war 
thiough loins does not shift the burden to the sons and grandsons 
It IS mcreh a method of distributing the buiden among the citizens 
If the whole expendituie had to be provided bv tixes. only those 
who have liquid funds could lie approiched I he lest ot the people 
would not contribute adequatciv Shoir term loans can be instiu- 
niental in removing such inequalities, as thev allow for a fan assess- 
ment on the owneis of fixed capital 

I he long teiin public and semipublic credit is i foieign and dis- 
turbing element m the structuie of a maiket societv Its establish- 
ment was 1 futile attempt to go bexond the limits of human action 
ind to cieate an orbit of secuiitv and etcinitv removed from the 
transitoriness md instabilitv of earthlv affairs \\ hat an arrogant 
presumption to boi low and to lend monev foi ev ei and ev er, to make 
conciacts foi etermtv, to stipulate foi all tunes to come' In this 
lespect it mitteied little whether the loans were in a formal manner 
imde iiredceniable or not, intentionalh and practicallv thev vveie 
IS a I ulc considered ind de ilt vv ith as such In the hev dav of liberalism 
some Western nitrons realiv rctiied parts of their long-term debt bv 
honest leiiiibursement But for the most pait new debts were only 
heaped upon old ones The financial histoiv of the last centurv show s 
a steadv intiease in the amount of public indebtedness Nobodv be- 
lieves that the states will eternally drag the burden of these mteiest 
payments It is obvious that soonei or later all these debts will be 
liquidated in some vv a\ or other, but certainly not by pay ment of 
interest and principal according to the terms ot the contract A host 

7 Loans, in this context, mean funds borrowed from those who have monev 
av ailable for lending We do not refer here to credit expansion of which the mam 
vehicle in present dav Ameoca is borrowing from the commercial banks 
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of sophisticated sMiteis aic .liieads bust elaboiatin^ the moial 
palliatioit foi the da\ of final settlement'' 

The fact that economic calculation in tciins ot iiionct is unequal to 
the tasks which aie assigned to it m these illiisoit schemes foi estab- 
lishment of an umeah/able realm of calm lemoted fiom the inescap- 
able limitations of human action and piotiding eternal securitc can- 
not be called a deficienct Tbeie aie no such things as eternal, abso- 
lute, and unchanging tallies Ihe scaicli toi a standaid of such talues 
is vain. Economic calculation is not iinpeifect because it does nor 
coirespond to the confused ide.is of people teaiiiing foi a stable in- 
come not dependent on the pioductite piocesses of men 

8 Ihe most popular of these doctrines is cisstalli/ed in the phrase A. public 
debt is no burden beciuse we owe it to outsebes If this were true, then the 
w holcsale obliterntinn of the public debt u ould be an innocuous operation, a 
mere act of bookkeeping and accounnnet The fact is that the public debt 
embodies claims of people w ho hat e in the past entrusted funds to the got ern- 
nient against all those tt ho are dailc producing nett tt calth It burdens the pro- 
ducing strata for the benefit of another part of the people It is possible to free 
the producers of nett wealth from this burden b\ collecting the taxes lequired 
for the paimcnts esclusiteb from the bondholders But this means undisguised 
repudiation. 



Xm. MONETARY CALCULATION AS A TOOL 
OF ACTION 


I. Monetary Calculation as a Method of Thinking 

M onetary calculation is the guiding star of action under the 
social system of division of labor. It is the compass of the man 
embarking upon production. He calculates in order to distinguish 
the remunerative lines of production from the unprofitable ones, 
those of which the sovereign consumen arc likely to approve from 
those of which they are likely to disapprove. Every single step of 
entrepreneurial activities is subject to scrutiny by monetary cal- 
culation. The premeditation of planned action becomes commercial 
precalculation of expected costs and expected proceeds. The retro- 
spective establishment of the outcome of past action becomes account- 
ing of profit and loss. 

The system of economic calculation in monetary terms is condi- 
tioned by certain social institutions. It can operate only in an in- 
stitutional setting of the division of labor and private ownership of the 
means of production in which goods and services of all orders are 
bought and sold against a generally used medium of exchange, i.e., 
money. 

iMonetary calculation is the method of calculating employed by 
people acting within the frame of society based on private control of 
the means of production. It is a device of acting individuals; it is a 
mode of computation designed for ascertaining private wealth and 
income and private profits and losses of individuals acting on their 
own behalf within a free enterprise society.’ All its results refer to the 
actions of individuals only. When statisticians summarize these results, 
the outcome shows the sum of the autonomous actions of a plurality 
of self-directing individuals, but not the effect of the action of a 
collective body, of a whole, or of a totality. Monetary calculation is 
entirely inapplicable and useless for any consideration which does not 
look at things from the point of view of individuals. It involves cal- 
culating the individuals’ profits, not imaginary “social” values and 
“social” welfare. 

I. In partnerships and corporations it is always individuals who act, although 
not only one individual. 
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Monetary calculation is the main vehicle of planning and acting 
in the social setting of a society of free enterprise directed and con- 
trolled by the market and its prices. It developed in this frame and was 
gradually perfected with the improvement of the market mechanism 
and with the expansion of the scope of things which are negotiated 
on markets against money. It was economic calculation that assigned 
to measurement, number, and reckoning the role they play in our 
quantitative and computing civilization. The measurements of physics 
and chemistry make sense for practical action only because there is 
economic calculation. It is monetary calculation that made arithmetic 
a tool in the struggle for a better life. It provides a mode of using 
the achievements of laboratory experiments for the most efficacious 
removal of uneasiness. 

Monetary calculation reaches its full perfection in capital account- 
ing. It establishes the money prices of the available means and con- 
fronts this total with the changes brought about by action and by 
the operation of other factors. This confrontation shows what changes 
occurred in the state of the acting men’s affairs, and the magnitude of 
those changes; it makes success and failure, profit and loss ascertain- 
able. The system of free enterprise has been dubbed capitalism in 
order to deprecate and to smear ir. However, this term can be con- 
sidered very pertinent. It refers to the most characteristic feature of 
the system, its main eminence, viz. the role the notion of capital plays 
in its conduct. 

Thete are people to whom monetary calculation is repulsive. They 
do not want to be roused from their daydreams by the voice of critical 
reason. Reality sickens them, they long for a realm of unlimited op- 
portunity. They are disgusted by the meanness of a social order in 
which everything is nicely reckoned in dollars and pennies. They 
call their grumbling the noble deportment worthy of the friends of 
the spirit, of beauty, and virtue as opposed to the ignoble baseness 
and villainy of Babbittry. How'ever, the cult of beauty and virtue, 
wisdom and the search for truth are not hindered by the rationality 
of the calculating and computing mind. It is only romantic reverie 
that cannot thrive in a milieu of sober criticism. The cool-headed 
reckoner is the stem chastiser of the ecstatic visionary. 

Our civilization is inseparably linked with our methods of eco- 
nomic calculation. It would perish if we were to abandon this most 
precious intellectual tool of acting. Goethe was right in calling book- 
keeping by double entry “one of the finest inventions of the human 
mind.” * 

2. Cf. Goethe, Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, Bk. I, chap. x. 
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Economic Cdculation and the Science of 
Human Action 

The evolution of capitalist economic calculation was the neces- 
sary condition for the establishment of a systematic and logically 
coherent science of human action. Praxeology and economics have 
a definite place in the evolution of human history and in the process 
of scientific research. They could only emerge tvhen acting man 
had succeeded in creating methods of thinking that made it possible 
to calculate his actions. The science of human action was at the 
beginning merely a discipline dealing with those actions which can 
be tested by monetary calculation. It dealt exclusively with what we 
mat' call the orbit of economics in the narrow er sense, that is, with 
those actions which within a market society are transacted bv the 
intenuediary of money. The first steps on the way to its elaboration 
w ere odd investigations concerning currenc)-, moneylending, and the 
prices of various goods. The knowledge conveyed by Gresham's Law, 
the first crude formulations of the tpiantity theory of money — such 
as those of Bodin and Davanzati — and the Law of Gregory King 
mark the first dawn of the cognition that regularity of phenomena 
and inevitable necessity prevail in the field of action. The first com- 
prehensive system of economic theory, that brilliant achievement of 
the classical economists, was essentially a theory of calculated action. 
Ir drew implicitly the borderline between what is to be considered 
economic and what extra-economic along the line which separates 
action calculated in monetary terms from other action. Starting 
from this basis the economists were bound to widen step by step the 
field of their studies until they finally developed a system dealing 
with all human choices, a general theory of action. 



Part Four 


Catallactics or Economics of the Market Society 


\IV THE SCOPE A\D Mil HOD OF CATALLACTICS 

1 The FTeliniiration of Carallactic Problems 

T HtRt lia\e ne\ei been am doubts and unceitainties about the 
scope of economic science F\ei since people have been eagei 
foi a svstematic stiidv of economics oi political economy, all have 
agreed that it is the task of this branch of knowledge to investigate 
the market phenomena, that is, the dcteiniination of the mutual e\- 
change ratios of the goods and sen ices negotiated on maikets, then 
origin in human action and their effects upon latei action T he in- 
ti icacj of a piecise definition of the scope of economics does not 
stem fioiii tincertiint) with legaid to the oihit of the phenomena 
to be investigated It is due to the tict that the attempts to elucidate 
the plieiioiiiena coiiceined must go hc\ond the lange of the niaiket 
and of iiiaikct tiaiisactioiis In oidei to conceive the market fullv 
one IS foiced to studv the action of hvpothetical isolated individuals 
on one hand and to contiast the iiniket sssteni with an mnginaiv 
socialist coiiinionvvciltli on the otlici hind In studv ing inteipcisonal 
evchaiige one cuinot avoid deiling with lutistic evchingc Bur then 
It IS no longei possible to dehne iicitlv the hoiuidaiies between the 
kind of action which is the piopei field of economic science m 
the naiiovvei sense, and othci iclion I conoiiiics widens its hoii/on 
and till ns into a general science of ill iiid cveiv luniian iction, iiini 
piaxeologv Ihe cpiestion ciiicigcs of how to distinguish picciselv, 
within the hroidci field of gciieiil piavcologv a niiiowci mbit of 
spccihcallv economic piohlciiis 

Ihe aboitivc attempts to solve this piohicm ol i piecise delimita- 
tion of the scope ot citallictics hue chosen as i ciirciion citlici rlu 
motives ciusing action oi the goals which action urns it But the 
vaiietv and iiiinifoldness ot the motives iiistig itiiig i man s iction is 
without lelcvance foi a coiiipieheiisivc studv ot acting tveiv action 
IS niotiv ated b) the uige to leiiiov c a felt uneasiness It does not raat- 
tei foi the science of action how people quahtv this uneasiness from 
a phvsiological, psv cliological, oi ethical point of view It is the task 
of economics to deal with ill coniiiioditv puces as they aie really 
asked ind paid in maiket tiansactions It must not restiict its investi- 
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gadons to the studv of those prices which result or are likely to 
result from a conduct displaying attitudes to which psychology, 
ethics, or any other way of looking at human behavior would attach 
a definite label. The classification of actions according to their various 
motives may be momentous for psychology and may provide a yard- 
stick for a moral evaluation; for economics it is inconsequential. Ks- 
sentially the same is valid with regard to the endeavors to restrict the 
scope of economics to those actions which aim at supplying people 
with tangible material things of the external universe. Strictly speak- 
ing, people do not long for tangible goods as such, but for the serv- 
ices which these goods are fitted to render them. They want to attain 
the increment in well-being which these sendees are able to convey. 
But if this is so, it is not permissible to e.xcept from the orbit of "eco- 
nomic” action those actions which remove uneasiness directly with- 
out the interposition of any tangible and visible things. The advice of 
a doctor, the instruction of a teacher, the recital of an artist, and other 
personal services are no less an object of economic studies than the 
architect’s plans for the construction of a building, the scientist’s 
formula for the production of a chemical compound, and the author’s 
contribution to the publishing of a book. 

The subject matter of catallactics is all market phenomena tvith all 
their roots, ramifications, and consequences. It is a fact that people in 
dealing on the market are motivated not only by the desire to get 
food, shelter, and sexual enjoyment, but also by manifold “ideal" 
urges. Acting man is always concerned both with "material’’ and 
“ideal” things. He chooses between various alternatives, no matter 
whether they are to be classified as material or ideal. In the actual scales 
of value material and ideal things are jumbled together. Even if it 
were feasible to draw a sharp line bettveen material and ideal con- 
cerns, one must realize that every concrete action either aims at the 
realization both of material and ideal ends or is the outcome of a 
choice between something material and something ideal. 

Whether it is possible to separate neatly those actions which aim 
at the satisfaction of needs exclusively conditioned by man's physio- 
logical constitution from other “higher” needs can be left undecided. 
But we must not overlook the fact that in reality no food is valued 
solely for its nutritive power and no garment or house solely for the 
protection it affords against cold weather and rain. It cannot be denied 
that the demand for goods is widely influenced by metaphysical, 
religious, and ethical considerations, by aesthetic value judgments, by 
customs, habits, prejudices, tradition, changing fashions, and many 
other things. To an economist who would try to restrict his investi- 
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gations to “material” aspects only, the subject matter of inquiry 
vanishes as soon he wants to catch it. 

All that can be contended is this; Economics is mainly concerned 
with the analysis of the determination of money prices of goods and 
services exchanged on the market. In order to accomplish this task 
it must start from a comprehensive theory of human action. More- 
over, it must study not only the market phenomena, but no less the 
hypothetical conduct of an isolated man and of a socialist community. 
Finally, it must not restrict its investigations to those modes of action 
which in mundane speech are called “economic” actions, but must 
deal also with actions which are in a loose manner of speech called 
“uneconomic.” 

The scope of praxeology, the general theory of human action, can 
be precisely defined and circumscribed. The specifically economic 
problems, the problems of economic action in the narrower sense, 
can only by and large be disengaged from the comprehensive body 
of praxeological theory. Accidental facts of the history of science and 
conventions play a role in all attempts to provide a definition of the 
scope of “genuine" economics. 

Not logical or epistemological rigor, but considerations of ex- 
pediency and traditional convention make us declare that the field of 
catallactics or of economics in the narrower sense is the analysis of 
the market phenomena. This is tantamount to the statement: Catal- 
lactics is the analysis of those actions which are conducted on the 
basis of monetary calculation. Market exchange and monetary cal- 
culation are inseparably linked together. A market in which there 
is direct exchange only is merely an imaginary construction. On the 
other hand, money and monetar)' calculation are conditioned by the 
existence of the market. 

It is certainly one of the tasks of economics to analyze the work- 
ing of an imaginary socialist system of production. But access to this 
study too is possible only through the study of catallactics, the elucida- 
tion of a system in which there are money prices and economic cal- 
culation. 

The Denial of Economics 

There axe doctrines flatly denying that there can be a science of eco- 
nomics. What is taught nowadays at most of the universities under the 
label of economics is practically a denial of it. 

He who contests the existence of economics virtually denies that man’s 
well-being is disturbed by any scarcity of external factors. Everybody, 
he implies, could enjoy the perfect satisfaction of all his wishes, provid^ 
a reform succeeds in overcoming certain obstacles brought about by inap- 
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propriate man-made institutions. Nature is open-handed, it lavishly loads 
mankind with presents. Conditions could be paradisiac for an indefinite 
number of people. Scarcity is an artificial product of established practice.s. 
The abolition of such practices would result in abundance. 

In the doctrine of Karl Marx and his followers scarcity is a historical 
category only. It is the feature of the primeval history of mankind which 
will be forever liquidated by the abolition of private propertv. Once man- 
kind has effected the leap from the realm of necessity into the realm of 
freedom ‘ and thereby reached “the higher phase of communist socierv” 
there will be abundance and consequently it will be feasible to give “to 
each according to his needs.” - There is in the vast flood of Marxian writ- 
ings not the slightest allusion to the possibility that a communist society in 
its “higher phase” might have to face a scarcity of natural factors of pro- 
duction. The fact of the disutility of labor is spirited away bv the assertion 
that to work, under communism of course, will no longer be pain but 
pleasure, “the primary necessity of life.” ’ The unpleasant experiences of 
the Russian “experiment” are interpreted as caused by the capitalists' 
hostility, bv the fact that socialism in one country only Is nor vet perfect 
and therefore has not yet been able to bring about the “higher phase,” and, 
more recently, by the war. 

Then there are the radical inflationists as represented, for example, by 
Proudhon, Ernest Solvay, and, in present-day America, by the doctrine of 
“functional finance." In their opinion scarcity is created by the artificial 
checks upon credit expansion and other methods of increasing the quantity 
of money in circulation, enjoined upon the gullible public by the .selfish 
class interests of bankets and other exploiters. They recommend unlimited 
public spending as the panacea. 

The foremost .American champion of the substitution of an economy of 
abundance for the allegedly artificial economy of scarcity is the former 
\'ice-President of the United States, Henry A, Wallace. Mr. Wallace will 
be remembered in histors' as the originator of the vastest scheme ever 
carried out to restrict by government decree the supply of essential food- 
stuffs and raw materials. However, this record in no way impairs the popu- 
larity of his teachings. 

Such is the myth of potential plenty and abundance. Economics may 
leave it to the historians and psychologists to explain the popularity of this 
kind of wishful thinking and indulgence in daydreams. .\11 that economics 
has to say about such idle talk is that economics deals with the problems 
man has to face on account of the fact that his life is conditioned by natural 
factors. It deals with action, i.e., with the conscious endeavors to remove 
as far as possible felt uneasiness. It has nothing to assert with regard to the 

I. Cf. Engels, Herrn Eugen Dukrings Uiiruiiilziing der Wissenschaft (7th ed. 
Stuttgart, 1910), p. 306. 

!. Cf. Karl .Marx, Zur Kriiik dei soaiideniokratischen Parteiprogrmnm iwi 
Gotha, ed. Kreibich (Reichenberg, lyzo), p. 17. 

3. Cf. ibid. 
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state of affairs in an unrealizable and for Human reason even inconceivable 
universe of unlimited opportunities. In such a world, it may be admitted, 
there will be no lav\ of value, no scarcity, and no economic problems. 
These things will be absent because there will be no choices to be made, 
no action, and no tasks to be .solved by reason. Beings which would have 
thrived in such a world would never have developed reasoning and think- 
ing. If ever such a world were to be given to the descendants of the human 
race, these blessed beings would see their power to think wither away and 
would cease to be human. For the primary' task of reason is to cope con- 
sciously with the limitations imposed upon man by nature, to fight against 
scarcitv. Acting and thinking man is the product of a universe of scarcity' 
in which whatever well-being can be attained is the prize of toil and 
trouble, of conduct popularly called economic. 


2. The Method of Iimginarv Conscruction.s 

The specific method of economics is the method of im.iginarv con- 
structions. 

This method is the method of pra.xeologv. That it has been care- 
fully elaborated and perfected in the field of economic studies in the 
narrower sense is due to the fact that economics, at least until now, 
has been the best-developed part of pra.\cology. Everyone who wants 
to express an opinion about the problems commonly called economic 
takes recourse to this method. The cmplovmcnt of these imaginary 
constructions is. to be sure, not a procedure peculiar to the scientific 
analysis of these problems. The lavman in dealing with them resorts 
to the same method. But while the lavnians constructions are more 
or less confused and muddled, economics is intent upon elaborating 
tliem with the utmost care, scrupulousness, and precision, atid upon 
examining their conditions and assumptions criticallv. 

An imaginarv construction is a conceptual image of a .scijuencc of 
events logically evolved from the elements of action employed in its 
formation. It is a product of deduction, ultimately derived from rhe 
fundamental category of action, the act of preferring and setting 
aside. In designing sucli an imaginary construction the economist is 
not concerned with the i]uestion of whether or nor it depicts the 
conditions of reality which he wants to analy/c. Nor docs he bother 
about the question of w hctlier or not such a system as his imaginarv 
construction posits could he conceived as really existent and in opera- 
tion. Even imaginarv constructions which are inconceivable, self- 
contradictory, or unrealizable can render useful, even indispensable 
services in the comprehension of reality, provided the economist 
knows how to use them properly. 
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The method of imaginary constructions is justified by its success. 
Praxeology cannot, like the natural sciences, base its teachings upon 
laboratory experiments and sensory perception of external objects. 
It had to develop methods entirely different from those of physics 
and biology. It would be a serious blunder to look for analogies to the 
imaginary constructions in the field of the natural sciences. The 
imaginary constructions of praxeology can never be confronted with 
any experience of things external and can never be appraised from 
the point of view of such experience. Their function is to serve man 
in a scrutiny which cannot rely upon his senses. In confronting the 
imaginary constructions with reality- we cannot raise the question of 
whether they correspond to experience and depict adequately the 
empirical data. We must ask whether the assumptions of our con- 
struction are identical with the conditions of those actions which we 
want to conceive. 

The main formula for designing of imaginary constructions is to 
abstract from the operation of some conditions present in actual 
action. Then we are in a position to grasp the hypothetical conse- 
quences of the absence of these conditions and to conceive the effects 
of their existence. Thus we conceive the category of action by con- 
structing the image of a state in which there is no action, either be- 
cause the individual is fully contented and does not feel any uneasiness 
or because he does not know any procedure from \t hich an improve- 
ment in his well-being (state of satisfaction) could be expected. Thus 
we conceive the notion of originars' interest from an imaginary con- 
struction in which no distinction is made between satisfactions in 
periods of time equal in length but unequal with regard to their dis- 
tance from the instant of action. 

The method of imaginaiy^ constructions is indispensable for prax- 
eology; it is the only method of praxeological and economic inquiry. 
It is, to be sure, a method very difficult to handle because it can easily 
result in fallacious syllogisms. It leads along a sharp edge; on both sides 
yawns the chasm of absurdity and nonsense. Only merciless self- 
criticism can prevent a man from falling headlong into these abysmal 
depths. 


3. The Pure Market Economy 

The imaginary construction of a pure or unhampered market 
economy assumes that there is division of labor and private owner- 
ship (control) of the means of production and that consequently 
there is market exchange of goods and services. It assumes that the 
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operation of the market is not obstructed by institutional factors. It 
assumes that the government, the social apparatus of compulsion and 
■coercion, is intent upon preserving the operation of the market system, 
abstains from hindering its functioning, and protects it against en- 
croachments on the part of other people. The market is free; there 
is no interference of factors, foreign to the market, with prices, wage 
rates, and interest rates. Starting from these assumptions economics 
tries to elucidate the operation of a pure market economy. Only at 
a later stage, having exhausted everything which can be learned from 
the study of this imaginary construction, does it turn to the study of 
the various problems raised by interference with the market on the 
part of governments and other agencies employing coercion and com- 

It is amazing that this logically incontestable procedure, the only 
one that is fitted to solve the problems involved, has been passionately 
attacked. People have branded it as a prepossession in favor of a 
liberal economic policy, u hich they stigmatize as reactionary, eco- 
nomic royalism, .Manchesterism, negativism, and so on. They, deny 
that anything can be gained for the knowledge of reality from occupa- 
tion with this imaginary construction. However, these turbulent 
critics contradict themselves as they take recourse to the same method 
in advancing their own assertions. In asking for minimum wage rates 
they depict the alleged unsatisfactorj' conditions of a free labor mar- 
ket and in asking for tariffs they describe the alleged disasters brought 
about by free trade. There is, of course, no other way available for 
the elucidation of a measure limiting the free play of the factors 
operating on an unhampered market than to study first the state of 
affairs prevailing under economic freedom. 

It is true that economists have drawn from their investigations the 
conclusion that the goals \ihich ino.st people, practically even all 
people, arc intent on attaining by toiling and working and by eco- 
nomic policy, can best he realized u here the free market system is 
not impeded by go\ ernnient dccrcc.s. I5ut this is not a preconceived 
judgment stemming from an insufficient occupation with the opera- 
tion of government interference « ith business. It is, on the contrary, 
the result of a carcfid, unbiased scnitiny of all aspects of interven- 
tionism. 

It is also true that the classical cconojiiists and their epigones used 
to call the system of unhampered market economy “natural” and 
goyernment meddling u ith market phenomena “artificial” and “dis- 
mrbing.” But this terminology also was the product of their careful 
scrutiny of the problems of interventionism. They were in con- 
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forniity with the semantic practice of their age in calling an undesir- 
able state of social affairs “contrary to nature.” 

Theism and Deism of the Age of Enlightenment viewed the regu- 
larity of natural phenomena as an emanation of the decrees of Provi- 
dence. When the philosophers of the Enlightenment discovered that 
there prevails a regularity of phenomena also in human action and in 
social evolution, they were prepared to interpret it likewise as evi- 
dence of the paternal care of the Creator of the universe. This was 
the true meaning of the doctrine of the predetermined harmony as 
expounded by some economists.' The social philosophy of paternal 
despotism laid stre.ss upon the divine mission of kings and autocrats 
predestined to rule the peoples. The liberals retorted that the operation 
of an unhampered market, on which the consumer — i.e., every citizen 
— is sovereign, brings about more satisfactory results than the decrees 
of anointed rulers. Observe the functioning of the market system, 
they said, and you will discover in it the finger of God. 

Along with the imaginary construction of a pure market economy 
the classical economists elaborated its logical counterpart, the im- 
aginary construction of a socialist commonwealth. In the heuristic 
process which finally led to the discovery of the operation of a 
market economy this image of a socialist order even had logical 
priority'. The question which preoccupied the economists was whether 
a tailor could be supplied with bread and shoes if there was no gov- 
ernment decree compelling the baker and the shoemaker to provide 
for his needs. The first thought was that authoritarian interference is 
required to make every specialist serve his fellow citizens. The 
economists were taken aback when they discovered that no such 
compulsion is needed. In contrasting productivity and profitability, 
self-interest and public welfare, selfishness and altruism, the econo- 
mists implicitly referred to the image of a .socialist system. Theii- 
astonishment at the "automatic,” as it were, steering of the market 
system was precisely due to the fact that they realized that an “an- 
archic” state of production results in supplying people better than 
the orders of a centralized omnipotent government. The idea of 
socialism — a system of the division of labor entirely controlled and 
managed by a planning authority — did not originate in the heads of 
utopian reformers. These Utopians aimed rather at the autarkic co- 
existence of small self-sufficient bodies; take, for instance. Fourier's 
phalange. The radicalism of the reformers turned toward socialism 

4. The doctrine of the predetermined hamiony in the operation of an un- 
hampered market system must not be confused with the theorem of the harmony 
of the rightly understood interests within a market system, although there is a 
certain congeniality between them. Cf. below, pp. 669-678. 
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when they took the image of an economy managed by a national 
government or a world authority, implied in the theories of the econ- 
omists, as a model for their new order. 

The Maxinriz-ation of Profits 

It is generally believed that economists, in dealing with the problems of 
a market economy, are quite unrealistic in assuming that all men are always 
eager to gain the highest attainable advantage. They construct, it is said, 
the image of a perfectly selfish and rationalistic being for whom nothing 
counts but profit. Such a homo oeconomicus may be a likeness of stock 
jobbers and speculators. But the immense majority are very different. 
Nothing for the cognition of reality can be learned from the study of the 
conduct of this delusive image. 

It is not necessary to enter again into a refutation of all the confusion, 
error, and distortion inherent in this contention. The first two parts of this 
book have unmasked the fallacies implied. At this point it is enough to 
deal with the problem of the maximization of profits. 

Pra.xeology in general and economics in its special field assume with 
regard to the springs of human action nothing other than that acting man 
wants to remove uneasiness. Under the particular conditions of dealing on 
the market, action means buying and selling. Everything that economics 
asserts about demand and supply refers to every instance of demand and 
supply and not only to demand and supply brought about by some special 
circumstances requiring a particular description or definition. To assert 
that a man, faced with the alternative of getting more or less for a com- 
modity he wants to sell, ceteris paribm chooses the high price, does not 
requite anv further assumption. .A higher price means for the seller a better 
satisfaction of his wants. The same applies mutatis mutandis to the buyer. 
The amount saved in but'lng the commodity concerned enables him to 
spend more for the .satisfaction of other needs. To buy in the cheapest 
market and to sell in the dearest market is, other things being equal, nut 
conduct which would presuppose any special assumptions concerning the 
actor's motives and morality. It is nierelv the nccessarv offshoot of any 
action under the conditions of market exchange. 

In his capacity as a businessman a man is a servant of the consumers, 
bound to comply with their wishes. He cannot indulge in his own whims 
and fancies. But his customers’ whims and fancies arc for him ultimate law, 
provided these customers arc ready to pay for them. He is under the neces- 
sity of adjusting his conduct to the demand of the consumers. If the con- 
sumers, without a taste for the beautiful, prefer things ugly and vulgar, he 
must, contrary to his own convictions, supply them with such things." If 
consumers do not want to pay a higher price for domestic products than 

5. A painter is a businessman if he is intent upon making paintings which could 
be sold at the highest price. A painter who docs not compromise with the ta.ste 
of the buying piililic and, disdaining all unpleasant consequences, lets himself be 
guided solely by his own ideals is an artist, a creative genius. Cl. above, pp. 13B-140, 
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for those produced abroad, he must buy the foreign product, provided it 
is cheaper. Ah employer cannot grant favors at the e.vpense of his cus- 
tomers. He cannot pay wage rates higher than those determined by the 
market if the buyers are not ready to pay proportionately higher prices 
for commodities produced in plants in which wage rates arc higher than 
in other plants. 

It is different with man in his capacity as spender of his income. He is 
free to do what he likes best. He can bestow alms. He can, motivated by 
various doctrines and prejudices, discriminate against goods of a certain 
origin or source and prefer the worse or more expensive product to the 
— technologically — better and cheaper one. As a rule people in buying do 
not make gifts to the seller. But nonetheless that happens. The boundaries 
between buying goods and services needed and giving alms arc sometimes 
difficult to discern. He who buys at a charity sale usually combines a pur- 
chase with a donation for a charitable purpose. He who gives a dime to a 
blind .street musician certainly does not pay for the questionable perform- 
ance; he simply gives alms. 

Man in acting is a unity. The businessman who owns the whole firm 
may sometimes efface the boundaries between business and charity. If he 
wants to relieve a distressed friend, delicacy of feeling may prompt him 
to resort to a procedure which spares the latter the embarrassment of living 
on alms. He gives the friend a job in his office although he does not need 
his help or could hire an equivalent helper at a lower salary. Then the 
salary granted appears formally as a part of busine.ss outlays. In fact it is 
the spending of a fraction of the businessman’s income. It is, from a correct 
point of view, consumption and not an expenditure designed to increase 
the firm’s profits." 

Awkward mistakes are due to the tendency to look only upon things 
tangible, visible, and measurable, and to neglect everything else. W'hat the 
consumer buys is not simply food or calorics. He does not want to feed like 
a wolf, he wants to eat like a man. Food satisfies the appetite of many 
people the better, the more appetizingly and tastefully it is prepared, the 
finer the table is set, and the more agreeable the environment is in which 
the food is consumed. Such things are regarded as of no consequence bv 
a consideration exclusively occupied with the chemical aspects of the 
process of digestion." But the fact that they play an important role in the 
determination of food prices is perfectly compatible with the assertion 
that people prefer, ceteris paribus, to buy in the cheapest market. When- 
ever a buyer, in choosing between two things which chemists and tech- 

6 . Such overlapping of the boundaries between business outlays and consump- 
tive spending is often encouraged by institutional conditions. An expenditure 
debited to the account of trading expenses reduces net profits and thereby the 
amount of taxes due. If taxes absorb 50 per cent of profits, the charitable business- 
man spends only 50 per cent of the gift out of his own pocket. The rest burdens 
the Department of Internal Revenue. 

7. To be sure, a consideration from the point of view of the physiology of 
nutrition will not regard such things as negligible. 
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nologists deem perfectly equal, prefers the more expensive, he has a reason. 
If he does not err, he pays for services which chemistry and technology 
cannot comprehend with their specific methods of investigation. If a man 
prefers an expensive place to a cheaper one because he likes to sip his cock- 
tails in the neighborhood of a duke or of cafe society, we may remark on 
his ridiculous vanity. But we must not say that the man’s conduct does not 
aim at an improvement of his own state of satisfaction. 

What a man does is always aimed at an improvement of his own state 
of satisfaction. In this sense — and in no other — ^we are free to use the term 
selfishness and to emphasize that aetion is necessarily always selfish. Even 
an action directly aiming at the Improvement of other people’s conditions 
is selfish. The actor considers it as more satisfactory for himself to make 
other people eat than to eat himself. His uneasiness is caused by the aware- 
ness of the fact that other people are in want. 

It is a fact that many people behave in another way and prefer to fill 
their own stomach and not that of their fellow citizens. But this has noth- 
ing to do with economics; it is a datum of historical experience. At any 
rate, economics refers to every kind of action, no matter whether moti- 
vated by the urge of a man to eat or to make other people cat. 

If maximizing profits means that a man in all market transactions aims at 
increasing to the utmost the advantage derived, it is a pleonastic and peri- 
phrastic circumlocution. It only asserts what is implied in the very category 
of action. If it means anything else, it is the expression of an erroneous idea. 

Some economists believe that it is the task of economics to establish how 
in the whole of society the greatest possible satisfaction of all people or of 
the greatest number could be attained. They do not realize that there is 
no method which would allow us to measure the state of satisfaction at- 
tained by various individuals. They misconstrue the character of judg- 
ments which arc based on the comparison between various people’s happi- 
ness. While expressing arbitrary value judgments, they believe themselves 
to be establishing facts. One may call it just to rob the rich in order to 
make presents to the poor. However, to call something fair or unfair is 
always a subjective value judgment and as such purely personal and not 
liable to any verification or falsification. Economics is not intent upon 
pronouncing value judgments. It aims at a cognition of the consequences 
of certain modes of acting. 

It has been asserted that the physiological needs of all men arc of the 
same kind and that this equality provides a standard for the measurement 
of the degree of their objective satisfaction. In expressing such opinions 
and in recommending the use of such criteria to guide the government’s 
policy, one proposes to deal with men as the breeder deals with his cattle. 
But the reformers fail to realize that there is no universal principle of ali- 
mentation valid for all men. Which one of the various principles one 
chooses depends entirely on the aims one wants to attain. The cattle 
breeder docs not feed his cows in order to make them happy, but in order 
to attain the ends which he has assigned.to them in his own plans. He may 
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prefer more milk or more meat or something else. What type of man do 
the man breeders want to rear — athletes or mathematicians’ Warriors or 
factory hands’ He who would make man the material of a purposeful 
system of breeding and feeding would arrogate to himself despotic 
powers and would use his fellow citizens as means for the attainment of 
his own ends, which differ from those they themselv es are aiming at. 

The value judgments of an individual differentiate between what makes 
him more satisfied and what less The value judgments a man pronounces 
about another man’s satisfaction do nor assert anything about this other 
man’s satisfaction. They only assert what condition of this other man 
better satisfies the man who pronounces the judgment. The reformers 
searching for the maximum of general satisfaction have told us merels 
w hat state of other people’s affairs would best suit themselves 

4. The Autistic Economy 

No other imaginaiy construction has caused more offense than that 
of an isolated economic actor entirely dependent on himself. How - 
ever, economics cannot do without it In oidei to stud} inteipeison.il 
exchange it must compare it with conditions under which it is absent 
It constructs two varieties of the image of an autistic econonn in 
which there is only autistic e\ch.inge the econonn of an isolated 
individual and the economy of a socialist society. In employing this 
imaginary construction the economists do not bother about the prob- 
lem of whether or not such a system could leally u'ork.® The) are 
fully aware of the fact that their imaginaiv construction is fictitious 
Robinson Crusoe, who, foi all that, niav have existed, and the general 
manager of a peifectly isolated socialist commonwealth that nevei 
existed, w ould not hav e been in a position to plan and to act as people 
can only when taking recourse to economic calculation Howevei, 
in the frame of our imaginaiv construction we are fiee to pretend 
that they could calculate whenevei such a fiction ma\ he useful foi 
the discussion of the specific pioblem to be dealt w ith. 

The imaginary construction of an autistic economy is at the bottom 
of the popular distinction between productivitv and profitability as it 
developed as a vaidstick of value judgments Those resorting to this 
distinction consider the autistic economy, especially that of the 
socialist t}pe, the most desirable and most perfect system of eco- 
nomic management. Every phenomenon of the market economy is 
judged with regard to whether or not it could be justified from the 

8 We are dealing here with problems of theory, not of history We can there- 
fore abstain from refuting the objections raised against the concept of an isolated 
actor by referring to the historical role of the self-sufficient household econom) 
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viewpoint of a socialist system. Only to acting that would be pur- 
poseful in the plans of such a system’s manager are positive value and 
the epithet productive attached. All other activities performed in the 
market economy are called unproductive in spite of the fact that they 
may be profitable to those who perform them. Thus, for e.xample, 
sales promotion, advertising, and banking arc considered as activities 
profitable but nonproductive. 

Economics, of course, has nothing to sav about such arbitrary value 
judgments. 


5. The State of Rest and the I’.venly Rotating 
Economy 

The only method of dealing with the problem of action is to 
conceive that action ultimatelv aims at bringing about a state of 
affairs .in which there is no longer anv action, whether because all 
uneasiness has been removed or becaase anv further removal of felt 
uneasiness is out of the c|iiestion. Action thus tends toward a state 
of rest, absence of action. 

The theory of prices accordingly analyzes interpersonal exchange 
from this aspect. People keep on exchanging on the market until no 
further exchange is possible because no partv expects any further im- 
provement of its own conditions from a new act of exchange. The 
potential buyers consider the prices asked by the potential sellers 
unsatisfactorv, and vice versa. No more transactions take place. A 
state of rest emerges, 'f'his state of rest, which we may call the plain 
state of rest, is not mcrelv an inuiginarv construction. It comes to 
pass again and again. When the stock market closes, the brokers have 
carried out all orders which could be executed at the market price. 
Onlv those potential sellers and buyers w ho consider the market 
price too low or too high respectively have not sold or bought." The 
same is valid with regard to all transactions. The whole market econ- 
omy is a big exchange or marker place, as it were. At anv instant 
all those transactions take place which the parties are ready to enter 
into at the realizable price. New sales can only be effected when the 
valuations of the parties have changed. 

It has been asserted that the notion of the plain state of rest is 
unsatisfactory. It refers, people have said, only to the determination 
of prices of goods of which a definite supply i.s already available, and 
does not say anything about the effects brought about by these prices 

. 9. For the sake of simplicity wc disregard the price fluctuations in the course 
of the business day. 
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upon production. The objection is unfounded. The theorems im- 
plied in the notion of the plain state of rest are valid with regard to 
all transactions without exception. It is true, the buyers of factors 
of production will immediately embark upon producing and very 
soon reenter the market in order to sell their products and to buy 
what they want for their own consumption and for continuing 
production processes. But this does not invalidate the scheme. This 
scheme, to be sure, does not contend that the state of rest will last. 
The lull will certainly disappear as soon as the momentary condi- 
tions which brought it about change. 

The notion of the plain state of rest is not an imaginary construc- 
tion but the adequate description of what happens again and again 
on every market. In this regard it differs radically from the imaginary 
construction of the final state of rest. 

In dealing with the plain state of rest tve look only at what is 
going on right now. \^'e restrict our attention to what has happened 
momentarily and disregard what will happen later, in the next in- 
stant or tomorrow or later. We arc dealing only with prices really 
paid in sales, i.c., with the prices of the immediate past. We do not 
ask whether or not future prices will equal these prices. 

But now we go a step further. We pay attention to factors which 
are bound to bring about a tendency toward price changes. We try 
to find out to w hat goal this tendency must lead before all its driving 
force is exhausted and a new state of rest emerges. The price corre- 
sponding to this future state of rest was called the mtiml price by 
older economists; nowadays the term static price is often used. In order 
to avoid misleading associations it is more expedient to call it the 
final price and accordingly to speak of the final state of rest. This 
final state of rest is an imaginary construction, not a description of 
reality. For the final state of rest will never be attained. New dis- 
turbing factors will emerge before it will be realized. What makes 
it necessary to take recourse to this imaginary construction is the 
fact that the market at every instant is moving toward a final state 
of rest. Every later new instant can create new facts altering this 
final state of rest. But the market is always disquieted by a striving 
after a definite final state of rest. 

The market price is a real phenomenon; it is the exchange ratio 
which was actual in business transacted. The final price is a hypothet- 
ical price. The market prices are historical facts and wc are there- 
fore in a position to note them with numerical exactitude in dollars 
and cents. The final price can only be defined by defining the condi- 
tions required for its emergence. No definite numerical value in 
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monetary terms or in quantities of other goods can be attributed to 
it. It will never appear on the market. The market price can never 
coincide with the final price coordinated to the instant in which this 
market structure is actual. But catallactics would fail lamentably in 
its task of analyzing the problems of price determination if it were to 
neglect dealing with the final price. For in the market situation from 
which the market price emerges there are already latent forces oper- 
ating which will go on bringing about price changes until, provided 
no new data appear, the final price and the final state of rest are 
established. We would unduly restrict our study of price determina- 
tion if we were to look only upon the momentary market prices and 
the plain state of rest and to disregard the fact that the market is 
already agitated by factors which must result in further price changes 
and a tendency toward a different state of rest. 

The phenomenon with uhich we have to cope is the fact that 
changes in the factors which determine the formation of prices do 
not produce all their effects at once. A span of rime must elapse be- 
fore all their effects arc exhausted. Between the appearance of a new 
datum and the perfect adjustment of the market to it some time must 
pass. (And, of course, while this period of time elapses, other new 
data appear.) In dealing with the effects of any change in the factors 
operating on the market, we must never forget that we arc dealing 
with events taking place in succession, t\ ith a series of effects suc- 
ceeding one another. W'e arc not in a position to know in advance 
how much time will have to elapse. But we know for certain that some 
time must elapse, although this period may sometimes be so small that 
it hardly plays ant’ role in practical life. 

Economists often erred in neglecting the clement of time. Take 
for instance the controversy concerning the effects of changes in the 
quantit\- of money. Sonic people were only concerned with its long- 
run effects, i.e., with the final prices and the final state of rest. Others 
saw only the short-run effects, i.e., the prices of the instant follow- 
ing the change in the data. Both u ere mistaken and their conclusions 
were consequently vitiated. Alans’ more examples of the same blunder 
could be cited. 

The imaginary construction of the final state of rest is marked by 
paying full regard to change in the tcnipni-al succession of events. In 
this respect it differs from the imaginary construction of the evenly 
rotating economy \\ hich is charactcrr/cd by the elimination of change 
in the data and of the time clement. (It is inexpedient and misleading 
to call this imaginary construction, as is usual, the static economy or 
the static equilibrium, and it is a bad mistake to confuse it with the 
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imaginary construction of a stationary economy.'") The evenly 
rotating economy is a fictitious system in which the market prices 
of all goods and services coincide with the final prices. There are 
in its frame no price changes whatever; there is perfect price stabil- 
ity. The same market transactions are repeated again and again. The 
goods of the higher orders pass in the same quantities through the 
same stages of processing until ultimately the produced consumers’ 
goods come into the hands of the consumers and are consumed. No 
changes in the market data occur. Today does not differ from yester- 
day and tomorrow will not differ from today. The system is in 
perpetual flux, but it remains always at the same spot. It revolves 
evenly round a fixed center, it rotates evenly. The plain state of rest 
is disarranged again and again, but it is instantly reestablished at the 
previous level. All factors, including those bringing about the re- 
curring disarrangement of the plain state of rest, are constant. There- 
fore prices — commonly called static or equilibrium prices — remain 
constant too. 

The essence of this iniaginarj' construction is the elimination of 
the lapse of time and of the perpetual change in the market phenomena. 
The notion of any change with regard to supply and demand is in- 
compatible with this construction. Only such changes as do not 
affect the configuration of the price-determining factors can be 
considered in its frame. It is not nece.ssary to people the imaginary 
world of the evenly rotating economy with immortal, non-aging and 
nonproliferating men. We are free to assume that infants are born, 
grow old, and finally die, provided that total population figures and 
the number of people in every age group remain equal. Then the 
demand for commodities whose consumption is limited to certain 
age groups does not alter, although the individuals from whom it 
originates are not the same. 

In reality there is never such a thing as an evenly rotating eco- 
nomic system. However, in order to analyze the problems of change 
in the data and of unevenly and irregularly varying movement, ue 
must confront them with a fictitious state in which both arq hypo- 
thetically eliminated. It is therefore preposterous to maintain that the 
construction of an evenly rotating economy does not elucidate condi- 
tions within a changing universe and to require the economists to 
substitute a study of “dynamics” for their alleged exclusive occupa- 
tion with “statics.” This so-called static method is precisely the proper 
mental tool for the examination of change. There is no means of 
studying the complex phenomena of action other than first to ab- 

10. See below, pp. 25 [-252. 
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stract from change altogether, then to introduce an isolated factoi 
provoking change, and ultimate!) to analjze its effects under the 
assumption that other things remain equal It is furthermore absuid 
to believe that the services lendered bj the construction of an evenly- 
rotating economv are the more valuable the more the object of our 
studies, the realm of real action, corresponds to this construction m 
respect to absence of change The static method, the employment of 
the imaginaiv construction of an evenl) rotating economy, is the 
only adequate method of analv zing the changes concerned vv ithout 
regard to vv hether the) ai e great 01 small, sudden or slow 

The objections hitherto raised against the use of the imaginarv con- 
struction of an ev enl) rotating econom) missed the mark entirely. 
Their authors did not grasp in vv hat respect this construction is prob- 
lematic and why it can easily engender erroi and confusion 

Action IS change, and change is in the tempoial sequence But in 
the evenly rotating econom) change and succession of events are 
eliminated Action is to make choices and to cope w ith an uncertain 
future But in the evenlv rotating economv there is no choosing and 
the future is not uncertain as it does not differ from the present known 
state Such a rigid system is not peopled with living men making 
choices and liable to erior, it is a woild of soulless unthinking autom- 
atons, It IS not a human society', it is an ant hill 

These insoluble conriadictions, houcvei, do not affect the service 
which this imaginaiv construction renders for the only problem for 
whose tieatmcnt it is both appropnate and indispensable the problem 
of the lelation between the prices of products and those ot the 
factois icquiied foi their pioduction, ,ind the implied problems of 
entieprcncuiship and of piofit and loss In older to giasp the func- 
tion of cntiepieiicuiship and the meaning of piofit and loss, w e con- 
stiuct a system fiom w hich they arc absent 1 his im.igc is merely a 
tool toi oui thinking It is not the dcsciiption of a possible and realiz- 
able state of affaiis It is even out of the question to cany the im- 
aginaiv constiuction of an evenly lotating system to its ultimate 
logical conscipienccs toi it is impossible to eliminate the entic- 
pieneur from the pictuie of a inaikct economy The various comple- 
mentary factois of production cannot come together spontaneously 
They need to be combined by the purposive effoits of men aiming 
at certain ends and motivated by the uige to impiove their state of 
satisfaction In eliminating the entrepiencui one eliminates the driving 
forte of the w hole maiket sy stem 

Then theie is a second deficiency In the imagmai y construction of 
an evenly' rotating economy , indii ect c\thangc and the use of money 
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are tacitly implied. But what kind of money can that be? In a svitem 
without change in which there is no uncertainty whatever about the 
future, nobody needs to hold cash. Every individual knows precisely 
what amount of money he will need at any' future date. He is there- 
fore in a position to lend all the funds he receives in such a way that 
the loans fall due on the date he will need them. Let us assume that 
there is only gold money and only one central bank. With the 
successive progress toward the state of an evenly rotating economy 
all individuals and firms restrict step by step their holding of cash 
and the quantities of gold thus released flow into nonmonetary — in- 
dustrial — employment. When the equilibrium of the evenly rotating 
economy is finalK' reached, there arc no more cash holdings; no more 
gold is used for monetary purposes. The individuals and firms own 
claims against the central bank, the maturity of each part of which 
precisely corresponds to the amount they will need on the respective 
dates for the settlement of their obligations. The central bank docs 
not need any reserves as the total sum of the daily payments of its 
customers e.xactly equals the total sum of withdrawals. AH trans- 
acrions can in fact be effected through transfer in the bank’s books 
y ithout any recourse to cash. Thus the “money’’ of this system is 
not a medium of exchange; it is not money at all; it is merely a mi- 
meraire, an ethereal and undetenuined unit of accounting of that 
vague and indefinable character which the fancy of some economists 
and the errors of many laymen mistakenly have attributed to money. 
The interposition of these numerical cxpre.ssion5 between seller and 
buyer does not affect the essence of the sales; it is neutral with re- 
gard to the people’s economic activities. But the notion of a neutral 
money is unrealizable and inconceivable in itself.” If we were to use 
the inexpedient terminology employed in many contemporary eco- 
nomic xsritings, we would have to say: Aloney is necessarily a 
“dynamic factor”; there is no room left for money in a “static” s\ s- 
tem. But the very notion of a market economy' without money is self- 
contradictory. 

The imaginary construction of an evenly rotating system is a 
limiting notion. In its frame there is in fact no longer any action. 
.\utomatic reaction is substituted for the conscious striving of think- 
ing man after the removal of uneasiness. We can employ this problem- 
atic imaginary construction only if we never forget what purposes it 
is designed to serve. Wc xvant first of all to analyze the tendency, pre- 
vailing in every action, toward the establishment of an evenly rotating 
economy; in doing so, we must always take into account that this 

II. Cf. below, pp. 413-^16. 
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tendency can never attain its goal in a universe not perfectly rigid 
and immutable, that is, in a universe which is living and not dead. 
Secondly we need to comprehend in what respects the conditions of a 
living world in which there is action differ from those of a rigid world. 
This we can discover only by the m’gtmtemwn a contrario provided 
by the image of a rigid economy. Thus we are led to the insight that 
dealing with the uncertain conditions of the unknown future — that 
is, speculation — is inherent in every action, and that profit and loss 
are necessary features of acting which cannot be conjured away by 
any wishful thinking. The procedures adopted by those economists 
who arc fully aware of these fundamental cognitions may be called 
the logical method of economics as contrasted with the technique of 
the mathaiiatical method. 

The mathematical economists disregard dealing with the actions 
which, under the imaginary and unrcalkable assumption that no fur- 
ther new data w ill emerge, are supposed to bring about the evenly 
rotating economy. They do not notice the individual speculator who 
aims not at the establishment of the evenly rotating economy but at 
profiting from an action which adjusts the conduct of_affairs better 
to the attainment of the ends sought by acting, the best possible re- 
moval of uneasiness. They stress exclusively the imaginary state of 
equilibrium w hich the w hole complex of all such actions would attain 
in the absence of any further change in the data. They describe this 
imaginary equilibrium by sets of simultaneous differential equations. 
They fail to recognize that the state of affairs they arc dealing with is 
a state in which there is no longer any action but only a succession of 
events provoked bv a mystical prime mover. They devote all their 
efforts to describing, in mathematical symbols, various ‘‘equilibria,” 
that is, states of rest and the absence of action. Thev deal w ith equili- 
brium as if it were a real entity and not a limiting notion, a mere 
mental tool. What they arc doing is vain plat ing \\ ith mathematical 
symbols, a pastime not suited to convey any knowledge.'- 


6 . The Stationary I'iconomy 

The imaginary construction of a stationary economy has some- 
times been confused with that of an evenly rotating economy. But in 
fact these two constructions differ. 

The stationary economy is an economy in w hich the wealth and 
income of the individuals remain unchanged. With this image 

IS. For a further critical examination of mathematical economics see below, 
PP- J47-354' 
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changes are compatible which would be incompatible with the con- 
struction of the evenly rotating economy. Population figures mav 
rise or drop provided that they are accompanied by a corresponding 
rise or drop in the sum of wealth and income. The demand for some 
commodities may change; but these changes must occur so slowly 
that the transfer of capital from those branches of production which 
are to be restricted in accordance with them into those to be ex- 
panded can be effected by not replacing equipment used up in the 
.shrinking branches and instead investing in the e.xpanding ones. 

The imaginary construction of a stationary economy leads to twd 
further imaginary constructions: the progressing (e.xpanding) econ- 
omy and the retrogressing (shrinking) economy. In the former the 
per capita quota of wealth and income of the individuals and the pop- 
ulation figure tend toward a higher numerical value, in the latter 
toward a lower numerical value. 

In the stationary economy the total sum of all profits and of all 
losses is zero. In the progressing economy rhe total amount of profits 
exceeds the total amount of losses. In the retrogressing economy the 
total amount of profits is smaller than the total amount of losses. 

The precariousness of these three imaginary constructions is to be 
seen in the fact that they imply the possibility of the measurement 
of wealth and income. As such measurements cannot be made and are 
not eyen conceivable, it is out of the question to apply them for a 
rigorous classification of the conditions of reality. Whenever eco- 
nomic history ventures to classify economic evolution within a cer- 
tain period according to the scheme stationary, progressing, or retro- 
gressing, it resorts in fact to historical understanding and does nrrt 
“measure.” 

7. The Integration of Catallactic Functions 

When men in dealing with the problems of their own actions, and 
when economic history, descriptive economics, and economic statistics 
in reporting other people’s actions, employ the terms entrepreneur, 
capitalist, landowner, worker, and consumer, they speak of ideal 
types. When economics employs the same terms it speaks of catal- 
lactic categories. The entrepreneun, capitalists, landowners, workers, 
and consumers of economic theory are not living men as one meets 
them in the reality of life and history. They are the embodiment of 
distinct functions in the market operations. The fact that both act- 
ing men and historical sciences apply in their reasoning the results of 
economics and that they construct their ideal types on the basis of 
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and with reference to the categories of praxeological theory, does 
not modify the radical logical distinction between ideal type and 
economic category. The economic categories we arc concerned with 
refer to purely integrated functions, the ideal types refer to historical 
events. Living and acting man by necessity combines various func- 
tions. He is never merely a consumer. He is in addition either an 
entrepreneur, landowner, capitalist, or worker, or a person supported 
by the intake earned by such people. Moreover, the functions of the 
entrepreneur, the landowner, the capitalist, and the worker are very 
often combined by the same persons. History is intent upon cla.ssify- 
ing men according to the ends they aim at and the means they em- 
ploy for the attainment of the.se ends. Economics, exploring the 
structure of acting in the market society without any regard to the 
ends people aim at and the means they employ, is intent upon dis- 
cerning categories and functions. These arc tu 0 different tasks. The 
difference can best be demonstrated in discirssing the catallactic con- 
cept of the entrepreneur. 

In the imaginary construction of the evenly rotating economy there 
is no room left for entrepreneurial activity, because this ennstruetion 
eliminates any change of data that could affect prices. As .soon as one 
abandons this assumption of rigidin- of data, one finds that action 
must needs be affected by every change in the data. As action neces- 
sarily is directed toward influencing a future state of affairs, even if 
sometimes only the Immediate future of the next instant, it is affected 
by every incorrectly anticipated change in the data occurring in the 
period of time between its beginning and the end of the period for 
which it aimed to provide (period of provision “). Thus the outcome 
of action is always uncertain. Action is always speculation. This is 
valid not only u ith regard to a market economy but no less for 
Robinson Cirusoc, the imaginary isolated actor, and for the condi- 
tions of a socialist economy. In the imaginary construction of an 
evenly rotating system nobody is an entrepreneur and speculator. In 
any real and living economy every actor is alwaws an entrepreneur 
and speculator; the people taken care of by the actors — the minor 
family members in the market society and the ma.ssos of a socialist 
society — are, although themselves not actors and therefore not spec- 
ulators, affected by the outcome of the actors’ speculations. 

Economics, in speaking of entrepreneurs, has in view not men, but 
a definite function. This function is not the particular feature of a 
special group or class of men; it is inherent in cs'ery action and bur- 
dens evcr\’ actor. In embodying this function in an imaginary figure, 

13. Cf. below, p. 478. 
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we resort to a methodological makeshift. The term entrepreneur as 
used by catallactic theory means: acting man exclusively seen from 
the aspect of the uncenaiiiiy inherent in every action. In using this 
term one must never forget that every action is embedded in the 
flux of time and therefore involves a speculation. The capitalists, the 
landowners, and the laborers are by necessity speculators. So is the 
consumer in providing for anticipated future needs. There’s manv 
a slip ’twixt cup and lip. 

Let us try to think the imaginary construction of a pure entrepre- 
neur to its ultimate logical consequences. This entrepreneur does not 
own any capital. The capital required for his entrepreneurial activities 
is lent to him by the capitalists in the form of money loans. The law, it 
is true, considers him the proprietor of the various means of pro- 
duction purchased bv expending the sums borrowed. Nevertheless 
he remains propertyless for the amount of his assets is balanced by his 
liabilities. If he succeeds, the net profit is his. If he fails, the loss must 
fall upon the capitalists u ho have lent him the funds. Such an entre- 
preneur would, in fact, be an employee of the capitalists tvho specu- 
lates on their account and takes a too per cent share in the net 
profits without being concerned about the losses. But even if the 
entrepreneur is in a position to provide himself a part of the capital 
required and borrows only the rest, things arc essentially not dif- 
ferent. To the extent that the losses incurred cannot be borne out of 
the entrepreneur’s own funds, they fall upon the lending capitalists, 
whatever the terms of the contract may be. A capitalist is always also 
virtually an entrepreneur and speculator. He always runs the chance 
of losing his funds. There is no such thing as a perfectly safe invest- 
ment. 

The self-sufficient landowner who tills his estate only to supply his 
own household is affected by all changes influencing the fertility of 
his farm or the object of his needs. Within a market economy the 
result of a farmer's activities is affected by all changes regarding the 
importance of his piece of land for supplying the market. The farmer 
is clearly, even from the point of view of mundane terminology, an 
entrepreneur. No proprietor of any means of production, whether 
they are represented in tangible goods or in money, remains un- 
touched by the uncertainty of the future. The employment of any 
tangible goods or money for production, i.e., the provision for later 
days, is in itself an entrepreneurial activity. 

Things arc essentially the same for the laborer. He is born the 
proprietor of certain abilities; his innate faculties are a means of 
production which is better fitted for some kinds of work, less fitted 
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for others, and not at all fitted for sdll others.^ If he has acquired the 
skill needed for the performance of certain kinds of labor, he is, 
with regard to the time and the material outlays absorbed by this 
training, in the position of an investor. He has made an input in the 
expectation of being compensated by an adequate output. The laborer 
is an entrepreneur in so far as his wages are determined by the price 
the market allows for the kind of work he can perform. This price 
varies according to the change in conditions in the same way in which 
the price of cverv other factor of production varies. 

In the context of economic theory the meaning of the terms con- 
cerned is this: Entrepreneur means acting man in regard to the 
changes occurring in the data of the market. Capitalist and landowner 
mean acting man in regard to the changes in value and price which, 
even with all the market data remaining equal, are brought about 
bv the mere passing of time as a consequence of the different valua- 
tion of present goods and of future goods. Worker means man in re- 
gard to the employment of the factor of production human labor. 
Thus everv function is nicely integrated: the entrepreneur earns 
profit or suffers loss; the otvners of means of production (capital 
goods or land) earn originary interest; the workers earn wages. In 
this sense we elaborate the imaginary construction of functional distri- 
bution as different from the actual historical distribution.’' 

Economics, however, always did and still does use the term “entre- 
preneur" in a sense other than that attached to it in the imaginary con- 
struction of functional distribution. It also calls entrepreneurs those 
who are especially eager to profit from adjusting production to the 
expected changes in conditions, those who have more initiative, more 
venturcsomcness, and a quicker eve than the crowd, the pushing and 
promoting pioneers of economic improvement. This notion is nar- 

14. In v^hac sense labor is to be seen as a nonspecific factor of production sec 
above, pp. 133-135. 

15. Let us emphasise again that everybody, laymen included, in dealing with 
the problems of income determination ahtav's takes recourse to this imaginary 
construction. The economists did not invent it; they only purged it of the de- 
ficiencies peculiar to the popular notion. I'or an epistemological treatment of 
functional distribution cf. John Bates Clark, The Distribution oj Weaith (New 
York, igo8), p, 5, and Eugen von Bdhm-Bawcrfc, Gesminnelte Sebriften, ed. 
F.X. \^'eiss (\'ienna, 1924), p. 199. The term “distribution” must not deceive any- 
body; its employment in this context is to be explained by the role played in the 
history of economic thought by the imaginary construction of a socialist state (cf, 
abo\ e, p. 240J . There is in the operation of a market economy nothing which 
could properly be called distribution. Goods are not first produced and then 
distributed, as would be the case in a socialist state. The word “distribution” as 
applied in the term “functional distribution” complies u ith the meaning attached 
to “distribution” 150 years ago. In present-day English usage “distribution" 
signifies dispersal of goods among coiisuniers as effected by commerce, 
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row er than the concept of an entrepreneur as ubed m the construc- 
tion of functional distribution; it docs not include many instances 
which the latter includes. It is awkward that the same term should 
be used to signify tw o different notions. It w ould have been more 
expedient to employ another tenn for this second notion— for in- 
stance, the term “promoter.” 

It is to be admitted that the notion of the entrepreneur-promoter 
cannot be defined sr ith praxeological rigor. (In this it is like the notion 
of money w hich also defies— different from the notion of a medium 
of exchange — a rigid praxeological definition.'”) How ever, economics 
cannot do without the promoter concept. For it refers to a datum 
that is a general characteristic of human nature, that is present in all 
market transactions and marks them profoundU'. This is the fact that 
various individuals do not react to a change in conditions w ith the 
same quickness and in the same w ay. The inequality of men, w hich is 
due to differences both in their inborn qualities and in the \ icissitudes 
of their lives, manifests itself in this way too. There are in the market 
pacemakers and others w ho onlv imitate the procedures of their more 
agile fellow citizens. The phenomenon of leadership is no less real on 
the market than in any other branch of human activities. The driving 
force of the market, the element tending tow ard unceasing innovation 
and improvement, is provided by the restlessness of the promoter and 
his eagerness to make profits as large as possible. 

There is, however, no danger that the equivocal use of this term 
may result in any ambiguity in tbc exposition of the catallactic sys- 
tem. Wherever any doubts are likely to appear, they can be dis- 
pelled by the employment of the term promoter instead of entre- 
preneur. 

The Rntreprcncwhil Finiclioii in the Stationary Economy 

The futures market can relies e an cntrepicncur of a part of his entre- 
preneurial function. \s far as an entrepreneur has “insured" himself 
through suitable forw ard transactions against losses he mav possibly suffer, 
he ceases to be an entrepreneur and the entreptcneurial function devoh cs 
on the other party to the contract. The cotton spinner w'ho w hen buying 
raw cotton for his mill sells the same quantity forward has abandoned a 
part of his entrepreneurial function. He will neither profit nor lose from 
changes in the cotton price occurring in the period concerned. Of course, 
he does not entirely cease to ser\ c in the entrepreneurial function. Those 
changes in the price of s arn in general or in the price of the special counts 
and kinds he produces w hich arc not brought .ibout bv a change in the 
price of raw cotton affect him nonetheless. Even if he spins onl\’ as 

16. Cf. below, p. 395. 
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a contractor for a remuneration agreed upon, he is still in an entrepreneurial 
function with regard to the funds invested in his outfit. 

We may construct the image of an economy in which the conditions 
required for the establishment of futures markets arc realized for all kinds 
of goods and services. In such an imaginary construction the entrepreneur- 
ial function is fully separated from all other functions. There emerges a 
class of pure entrepreneurs. The prices determined on the futures markets 
direct the whole apparatus of production. The dealers in futures alone 
make profits and suffer losses. All other people are insured, as it were, 
against the possible adverse effects of the uncertainty of the future. They 
enjoy security’ in this regard. The heads of the various business units are 
employees, as it were, with a fixed income. 

If we further assume that this economy is a stationary economy and that 
all futures transactions are concentrated in one corporation, it is obvious 
that the total amount of losses precisely equals the total amount of profits. 
We need only to nationalize this corporation in order to bring about a 
socialist state without profits and losses, a state of undisturbed security 
and stability'. But this is so only because our definition of a stationary- 
economy implies equality of the total sum of losses and that of profits. In 
a changing economy an excess either of profits or of losses must emerge. 

It would be a waste of time to dwell longer upon such oversophisticated 
images which do not further the analysis of economic problems. The only- 
reason for mentioning them is that they reflect ideas which are at the 
bottom of some criticisms made against the economic sy-stem of capitalism 
and of some delusive plans suggested for a socialist control of business. 
Now, it is true that a socialist scheme is logically- compatible with the un- 
realizable imaginary constructions of an evenly rotating economy- and of 
a stationary' economy-. The predilection with which mathematical 
economists almost exclusively deal with the conditions of these imaginary 
constructions and with the state of “equilibrium" implied in them, has made 
people oblivious of the fact that these are unreal, self-contradictory and 
imaginary expedients of thought and nothing else. They arc certainly not 
suitable models for the construction of a living society of acting men. 



XV. THE MARKET 


I. The Characteristics of the Market Economy 

T he market economy is the social system of the division of labor 
under private ownership of the means of production. Every- 
body acts on his own behalf; but everybody’s actions aim at the 
satisfaction of other people’s needs as well as at the satisfaction of his 
own. Everybody in acting serves his fellow citizens, Everybody, on 
the other hand, is served by his fellow citizens. Everybody is both a 
means and an end in himself; an ultimate end for himself and a means 
to other people in their endeavors to attain their own ends. 

This system is steered by the market. The market directs the individ- 
ual's activities into those channels in which he best serves the wants 
of his fellow men, There is in the operation of the market no com- 
pulsion and coercion. The state, the social apparatus of coercion and 
compulsion, docs not interfere with the market and with the citizens' 
activities directed by the market. It employs its power to beat people 
into submission solely for the prevention of actions destructive to 
the preservation and the .smooth operation of the market economy. 
It protects the individual’s life, health, and property against violent 
or fraudulent aggression on the part of domestic gangsters and e.v- 
ternal foes. Thus the state creates and preserves the environment in 
which the market economy can safely operate. The .Mar.sian slogan 
“anarchic production” pertinently characterizes this social structure 
as an economic system which is not directed by a dictator, a produc- 
tion tsar who assigns to each a task and compels him to obey this 
command. Each man is free; nobody is subject to a despot. Of his 
own accord the individual integrates himself into the cooperative 
system. The market directs him and reveals to him in what wav he 
can best promote his own welfare as well as that of other people. The 
market is supreme. The market alone puts the whole social ss'stem 
in order and provides it with sense and meaning. 

The market is not a place, a thing, or a collective entity. The market 
is a process, actuated by the interplay of the actions of the various 
individuals cooperating under the division of labor. The forces de- 
termining the— continually changing— state of the market are the 
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value judgments of these individuals and their actions as directed by 
these value judgments. The state of the market at any instant is the 
price structure, i.c., the totality of the exchange ratios as established 
by the interaction of those eager to buy and those eager to sell. There 
is nothing inhuman or mystical w ith regard to the market. The mar- 
ket process is entirely a resultant of human actions. Every market 
phenomenon can be traced back to definite choices of the members 
of the market society. 

The market process is the adjustment of the individual actions of 
the various members of the market society to the requirements of 
mutual cooperation. The market prices tell the producers what to 
produce, how to produce, and in what quantity. The market is the 
focal point to which the activities of the individuals converge. It is 
the center from which the activities of the individuals radiate. 

The market economy must be strictly differentiated from the 
second thinkable — although not realizable — system of social cooper- 
ation under tlie division of labor; the system of social or goyernmental 
ownership of the means of production. This second system is com- 
monly called socialism, communism, planned economy, or state 
capitalism. The market economy or capitalism, as it is usually called, 
and the socialist economy preclude one another. There is no mixture 
of the two systems possible or thinkable; there is no such thing as a 
mixed economy, a system that rrould be in part capitalistic and 
in part socialist. Production is directed cither by the market or by the 
decrees of a production tsar or a committee of production tsars. 

If rvithin a society based on private ownership of the means of 
production some of these means arc publicly owned and operated — 
that is, owned and operated by the goyernment or one of its agencies 
— this does not make for a mixed system which would combine 
socialism and capitalism. The fact that the state or municipalities 
own and operate some plants docs not alter the characteristic features 
of the market economy. These publicly owned and operated enter- 
prises arc subject to the sovereignty of the market. They must fit 
themsclycs, as buyers of raw materials, equipment, and labor, and as 
sellers of goods and services, into the scheme of the market economy. 
They are subject to the laws of the market and thereby depend on 
the consumers who may or may not patronize them. They must 
strive for profits or, at least, to avoid losses. The government may 
cover losses of its plants or shops by drawing on public funds. But 
this neither eliminates nor mitigates the supremacy of the market; it 
merely shifts it to another sector. For the means for covering the 
losses must be raised by the imposition of taxes. But this taxation has 
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its effects on the market and influences the economic structure ac- 
cording to the laws of the market. It is the operation of the market, 
and not the government collecting the taxe.s, that decides upon whom 
the incidence of the taxes falls and how they affect production and 
consumption. Thus the market, not a government bureau, determines 
the working of these publicly operated enterprises. 

Nothing that is in any wav connected with the operation of a 
market is in the praxeological or economic sense to be called socialism. 
The notion of socialism as conceived and defined by all socialists 
implies the absence of a market for factors of production and of 
prices of such factors. The “socialization” of individual plants, .shops, 
and farms — that is, their transfer from private into public ownership 
— is a method of bringing about socialism by successive measures. 
It is a step on the wav toward socialism, but not in itself socialism. 
{Marx and the orthodox Marxians flatly deny the possibility of such 
a gradual approach to socialism. According to their doctrine the 
evolution of capitalism will one day reach a point in which at one 
stroke capitalism is transformed into socialism.) 

Government-operated enterprises and the Russian Soviet economy 
are, by the mere fact that they buy and sell on markets, connected 
w ith the capitalist system. They themselves bear witness to this con- 
nection by calculating in teniis of money, 'rbey thus utilize the in- 
tellectual methods of the capitalist system that they fanatically con- 
demn. 

For monetary economic calculation is the intellectual basis of the 
market economy. The tasks set to acting within any .system of the 
division of labor cannot be achieved without economic calculation. 
The market economy calculates in terms of money prices. That it is 
capable of such calculation y as instrumental in its evolution and condi- 
tions its present-day operation. The market economy is real because 
it can calculate. 


2. Capital 

The mental tool of the market economs' is economic calculation. 
The fundamental notion of economic calculation is the notion of 
capital and its correlative income. 

The notions of capital and income as applied in accountancy and in 
the mundane reflections of which accountancy is mereU' a refine- 
ment, contrast the means and the ends. The calculating mind of the 
actor draws a boundary line between the consumers’ goods which he 
plans to employ for the immediate satisfaction of his wants and the 
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goods of all ordeis — including those of the fitst order' — Mhith he 
plans to emplo) for providing, by further acting, for the satisfaction 
of future wants I he differentiation of means and ends thus becomes 
a differentiation of acquisition and consumption, of business and 
household, of trading funds and of household goods The whole 
complex of goods destined foi acquisition is ev aluated m money terms, 
and this sum — the capital — is the starting point of economic calcula- 
tion The immediate end of acquisitive action is to increase 01, at 
least, to preserve the capital 1 hat amount w hich can be consumed 
within a definite period w ithout lowering the capital is called income 
If consumption exceeds the income available, the difference is called 
capital consumption If the income available is greater than the 
amount consumed, the difference is called saving Among the mam 
tasks of economic calculation lie those of establishing the magnitudes 
of income, saving, and capital consumption 

The leflections w hich led acting man to the notions implied in the 
concepts of capital and income aie latent in ever\ premeditation 
and planning of action Even the most piimitive husbandmen are 
dimly awate of the consequences of acts w Inch to a modem account- 
ant would appear as capital consumption The hunter s leluctince to 
kill a pregnant bind and the uneasiness felt even by the most ruthless 
warriors m cutting fiuit ticcs wcie minifestations of a mentality 
which was influenced b\ such considentions These consideiations 
weie piesent in the age-old legil institution of usufiuct and m 
analogous customs and pnctices But only people who aie in a 
position to lesoit to iiionetaiv cak illation can evolve to full claiitv 
the distinction between an economic substincc ind the advantages 
derived fiom it, and can appiv it neitiv to ill chsses, kinds, and orders 
of goods and services Thev alone cm cstiblish such distinctions 
with legaid to the peipetuallv cliangmg conditions of highly devel- 
oped pioccssing mdustiics iiicl the compile ited stiuctuie of the social 
cooperation of hundieds of thousands of speciili/ed jobs and pei- 
foimances 

Looking backward fiom the cognition piovided by modem ac- 
countancy to the conditions of the savage ancestors of the human 
rate, we ma\ sa\ metaphoiitallv that thev too used “capital” A 
contemporaij accountant could apply all the methods of his pio- 
fession to their pi imitiv e tools of hunting and fishing, to their tattle 
bleeding and their tilling of the soil, if he knew what ptites to assign 
to the vaiious items concerned Some economists concluded theie- 

I For this mm these goods are not goods of the first order, but goods of a 
higher order, fittors of fiiither produenon 
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from that “capital” is a category of all human production, that it is 
present in every thinkable system of the conduct of production 
processes — i.e., no less in Robinson Crusoe's involuntar)’ hermitage 
than in a socialist society — and that it does not depend upon the 
practice of monetary cdculationr This is, however, a confusion. 
The concept of capital cannot be separated from the context of mone- 
tary calculation and from the social structure of a market economy 
in which alone monetary calculation is possible. It is a concept which 
makes no sense outside the conditions of a market economy. It plays 
a role exclusively in the plans and records of individuals acting on 
their own account in such a system of private ownership of the 
means of production, and it developed with the spread of economic 
calculation in monetaiy terms.“ 

Modern accountancy is the fruit of a long historical evolution. To- 
day there is, among businessmen and accountants, unanimity xvith 
regard to the meaning of capital. Capital is the sum of the money 
equivalent of all assets minus the sum of the money equivalent of all 
liabilities as dedicated at a definite date to the conduct of the opera- 
tions of a definite business unit. It docs not matter in what these assets 
may consist, whether they arc pieces of land, binlding.s, equipment, 
tools, goods of any kind and order, claims, receivables, cash, or what- 
ever. 

It is a historical fact that in the early days of accountancy the 
tradesmen, the pacemakers on the way toward monetary calculation, 
did not for the most part include the money equivalent of their 
buildings and land in the notion of capital. It is another historical fact 
that agriculturists were slow in applying the capital concept to their 
land. Even today in the most advanced countries onlv a part of the 
farmers are familiar with the practice of sound accountancy. .Many 
farmers acquiesce in a system of bookkeeping that neglects to pay 
heed to the land and its contribution to production. Their book entries 
do not include the money equivalent of the land and arc consequently 
indifferent to changes in this equivalent. Such accounts arc dcfcctit c 
because they fail to convey that information which is the sole aim 
sought by capital accounting. They do not indicate whether nr not the 
operation of the farm has brought about a deterioration in the land's 
capacity to contribute to production, that is, in its objective use 
value. If an erosion of the soil has taken place, their books ignore it. 
and thus the calculated income (net yield) is greater than a more 
complete method of bookkeeping would have shown. 

2. Cf., e.g., R. V. Strigl, Kapitd tmd froduktion (Vienna, 1934), p. 3. 

3. Cf. Frank A. Fetter in E 7 icyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Ilf, 190. 
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It is necessary to mention these historical facts because they in- 
fluenced the endeavors of the economists to construct the notion of 
real capital. 

The economists were and arc still today confronted w ith the super- 
stitious belief that the scarcity of factors of production could be 
brushed away, either entirely or at least to some extent, by increas- 
ing the amount of money in circulation and by credit expansion. In 
order to deal adequately with this fundamental problem of economic 
policy they considered it necessary to construct a notion of real 
capital and to oppose it to the notion of capital as applied by the 
businessman whose calculation refers to the whole complex of his 
acquisitive activities. At the time the economists embarked upon these 
endeavors the place of the money equivalent of land in the concept 
of capital was still questioned. Thus the economists thought it rea- 
sonable to disregard land in constructing their notion of real capital. 
They defined real capital as the totality of the produced factors of 
production available. Hairsplitting discussions were started as to 
whether inventories of consumers’ goods held by business units are 
or are not real capital. But there ■« a.s almost unanimity that cash is 
not real capital. 

Now this concept of a totality of the produced factors of pro- 
duction is an empty concept. The money equivalent of the various 
factors of production owned by a business unit can be determined and 
summed up. But if we abstract from such an evaluation in money 
terms, the totality of the produced factors of production is merely 
an enumeration of physical quantities of thousands and thousands of 
various goods. Such an inventory is of no use to acting. It is a descrip- 
tion of a part of the universe in terms of technology and topography 
and has no reference whatever to the problems raised by the en- 
deavors to improve human well-being. We may acquiesce in the 
terminological usage of calling the produced factors of production 
capital goods. But this does not render the concept of real capital any 
more meaningful. 

The worst outgrowth of the use of the mythical notion of real 
capital was that economists began to speculate about a spurious prob- 
lem called the productivity of (real) capital. A factor of production 
is by definition a thing that is able to contribute to the succe.ss of a 
process of production. Its market price reflects entirely the value that 
people attach to this contribution. The services expected from the 
employment of a factor of production (i.c., its contribution to pro- 
ductivity) are in market transactions paid according to the full value 
people attach to them. These factors are considered valuable only 
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on account of these services. These services are the only reason whv 
prices are paid for them. Once these prices arc paid, nothing remains 
that can bring about further payments on the part of anybody as 
a compensation for additional productive services of these factors of 
production. It was a blunder to explain interest as an income derived 
from the productivity of capital.^ 

No less detrimental was a second confusion derived from the real 
capital concept. People began to meditate upon a concept of social 
capital as different from private capital. Starting from the imaginary 
construction of a socialist economy, they were intent upon defining a 
capital concept suitable to the economic activities of the general man- 
ager of such a system. They were right in assuming that this manager 
would be eager to know whether his conduct of affairs was success- 
ful (viz., from the point of view of his own valuations and the ends 
aimed at in accordance with these valuations) and how much he could 
expend for his wards' consumption without diminishing the availal)lc 
stock of factors of production and thus impairing the vield of fur- 
ther production. A socialist government would badly need the con- 
cepts of capital and income as a guide for its operations. However, in 
an economic system in which there is no private ownership of the 
means of production, no market, and no prices for such goods, the 
concepts of capital and income are mere academic postulates devoid 
of any practical application. In a socialist economy there are capital 
goods, but no capital. 

The notion of capital makes sense only in the market economy. It 
.serves the deliberations and calculations of individuals or groups of 
individuals operating on their own account in such an economy. It is 
a device of capitalists, entrepreneurs, and farmers eager to make profits 
and to avoid losses. It is not a categorv of all acting. It is a category 
of acting within a market economy. 

3. Capitalism 

All civilizations have up to now been based on private ownership 
of the means of production. In the past civilization and private prop- 
erty have been linked together. Those who maintain that economics 
is an experimental science and nevertheless recommend public control 
of the means of production, lamentably contradict themselves. If 
historical experience could teach us anything, it would be that private 
property is inextricably linked with civilization. There is no ex- 

4. Cf. below, pp. 522-531. 
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perience to the cfTect that socialism could provide a standard of living 
as high as that provided by capitalism.' 

The system of market economy has never been fully and purely 
tried. But there prevailed in the orbit of Western civilization since 
the Middle Ages by and large a general tendency toward the abolition 
of institutions hindering the operation of the market economy. With 
the successive progress of this tendency, population figures multiplied 
and the masses’ standard of living was raised to an unprecedented and 
hitherto undreamed of level. The average American worker enjoys 
amenities for which Croesus, Crassus, the Medici, and Louis XIV 
would have envied him. 

The problems raised by the socialist and interventionist critique 
of the market economy are purely economic and can be dealt with 
only in the way in which this b^k tries to deal with them; by a 
thorough analysis of human action and all thinkable systems of social 
cooperation. The psychological problem of why people scorn and 
disparage capitalism and call everything they dislike “capitalistic" 
and everything they praise “.socialistic” concerns history and must 
be left to the historians. But there are several other issues which 
we must stress at this point. 

The, advocates of totalitarianism consider “capitalism” a ghastly 
evil, an asvful illness that came upon mankind. In the eyes of Marx 
it was an inevitable stage of mankind’s evolution, but for all that the 
worst of evils; fortunately salvation is imminent and will free man 
forever from this disaster. In the opinion of other people it would 
have been possible to avoid capitalism if only men had been more 
moral or more skillful in the choice of economic policies. All such 
lucubrations have one feature in common. They look upon capitalism 
as if it w ere an accidental phenomenon which could be eliminated 
u ithout altering conditions that are e.ssential in civilized man’s acting 
and thinking. As they neglect to bother about the problem of eco- 
nomic calculation, they arc not aware of the consequences which the 
abolition of the monetarv calculus is bound to bring about. They do 
not realize that socialist men for whom arithmetic will be of no use 
in planning action, will differ entirely in their mentality and in their 
mode of thinking from our contemporaries. In dealing with socialism, 
we must not oyerlook this mental transformation, even if we were 
ready to pass over in silence the disastrous consequences which would 
result for man's material well-being. 

5. For an examination of the Russian “experiment” see Mises, Platmei Chaos 
(Irvington-on-Hudson, 1947); pp. 80-87. 
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The market economy is a man-made mode of acting under the 
division of labor. But this does not imply that it is something acci- 
dental or artificial and could be replaced by another mode. The mar- 
ket economy is the product of a long evolutionary process. It is the 
outcome of man’s endeavors to adjust his action in the best possible 
way to the given conditions of his environment that he cannot alter. 
It is the strategy, as it were, by the application of which man has 
triumphantly progressed from savagery to civilization. 

This mode of argumentation is very popular among present-day 
authors; Capitalism was the economic system which brought about 
the marvelous achievements of the last two hundred years; there- 
fore it is done for because what was beneficial in the pa.st cannot be 
so for our time and for the future. Such reasoning is in open con- 
tradiction to the principles of experimental cognition. There is no 
need at this point to raise again the question of whether or not the 
science of human action can adopt the methods of the experimental 
natural sciences. Even if it were permissible to answer this question in 
the affirmative, it would be absurd to argue as these a rehours experi- 
mentalists do. Experimental .science argues that because a was valid 
in the past, it will be valid tn the future too. It must never argue the 
other wav round and assert that because a was valid in the past, it is 
not valid in the future. 

It is customary to blame the economists for an alleged disregard of 
history. The economists, it is contended, consider the market econ- 
omy as the ideal and eternal pattern of social cooperation. They con- 
centrate their studies upon investigating the conditions of the mar- 
ket economy and neglect everything else. They do not bother about 
the fact that capitalism emerged only in the last two hundred years 
and that even today it is restricted to a comparatively small are.t of 
the earth’s surface and to a minority of peoples. There were and arc 
other civilizations with a different mentalitj- and different modes of 
conducting economic affairs. Capitali.sm is, when seen sub specie 
aeteruittitis, a passing phenomenon, an ephemeral stage of historical 
evolution, just the transition from precapitalistic ages to a postcapital- 
istic future. 

All these criticisms are spurious. Economics is, of course, not a 
branch of history or of any other historical science. It is the theory 
of all human action, the general science of the immutable categories 
of action and of their operation under all thinkable special conditions 
under which man acts. It provides as such the indispensable mental 
tool for dealing with historical and ethnographic problems. A his- 
torian or an ethnographer who neglects in his work to take full ad- 
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vantage of the results of economics is doing a poor job. In fact he does 
not approach the subject matter of his research unaffected by what 
he disregards as theory. He is at every step of his gathering of allegedly 
unadulterated facts, in arranging these facts, and in his conclusions 
derived from them, guided by confused and garbled remnants of 
perfunctory economic doctrines constructed by botchers in the cen- 
turies preceding the elaboration of an economic science and long 
since entirely exploded. 

The analysis of the problems of the market society, the only pat- 
tern of human action in which calculation can be applied in planning 
action, opens access to the analysis of all thinkable modes of action 
and of all economic problems with which historians and ethnog- 
raphers are confronted. All noncapitalistic methods of economic 
management can be studied only under the hypothetical assumption 
that in them too cardinal numbers can be used in recording past action 
and planning future action. This is why economists place the study of 
the pure market economy in the center of their investigations. 

It is not the economists who lack the “historical sense” and ignore 
the factor of evolution, but their critics. The economists have always 
been fully aware of the fact that the market economy is the product 
of a long historical process which began when the human race 
emerged from the ranks of the other primates. The champions of 
what is mistakenly called “historicism” are intent upon undoing the 
effects of evolutionary changes. In their eyes everything the existence 
of which they cannot trace back to a remote past or cannot discover 
in the customs of some primitive Pohmesian tribes is artificial, even 
decadent. They consider the fact that an institution was unknown to 
savages as a proof of its uselcs.sness and rottenness. Marx and Engels 
and the Prussian professors of the Historical School exulted when 
they learned that private property is “only” a historical phenomenon. 
For them this was the proof that their socialist plans were realizable.® 

The creative genius is at variance with his fellow citizens. As the 
pioneer of things new and unheard of he is in conflict with their 
uncritical acceptance of traditional standards and values. In his eyes 
the routine of the regular citizen, the average or common man, is 

6. The mn.st amazing product of this widespread method of thought is the 
book of a Prussian professor, Bernhard Laum {Die ^eschlossene iVirtschaft 
[Tubingen, iptsD- Laum assembles a vast collection of quotations from ethno- 
graphical writings showing that many primitive tribes considered economic 
autarky as natural, necessary, and morally good. Ele concludes from this that 
autarky is the natural and most expedient state of economic management and 
that the return to autarky which he advocates is "a biologically necessary process” 
(p. 491). 
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simply stupidity. For him “bourgeois” is a synonym of imbecility.' 
The frustrated artists v, ho take delight in aping the genius’s mannerism 
in order to forget and to conceal their own impotence adopt this 
terminology. These Bohemians call everything they dislike “bour- 
geois.” Since Marx has made the term “capitalist” equivalent to 
“bourgeois,” they use both xi ords synonymously. In the vocabularies 
of all languages the x\ ords “capitalistic” and “bourgeois” signifv to- 
day all that is shameful, degrading, and infamous.® Contrariwise, 
people call all that they deem good and praisew orthy “socialist.” The 
regular scheme of arguing is this. A man arbitrarily calls anything he 
dislikes “capitalistic,” and then deduces from this appellation that the 
thing IS bad. 

This semantic confusion goes still further. Sismondi, the romantic 
eulogists of the Middle Ages, all socialist authors, the Prussian His- 
torical School, and the American Institutionalists taught that capitalism 
is an unfair system of exploitation sacrificing the vital interests of the 
majority of people for the sole benefit of a small group of profitecis. 
No decent man can advocate this “mad” system. The economists w ho 
contend that capitalism is beneficial not only to a small group but to 
everyone are “sj cophants of the bourgeoisie.” They arc either too 
dull to recognize the truth or bribed apologists of the selfish class in- 
terests of the exploiters. 

Capitalism, in the terminology of these foes of liberty, democracy , 
and the market economy, means the economic policy advocated In 
big business and millionaires. Confronted with the fact that some— 
but certainly not all — wealthy entrepreneurs and capitalists now ada\ s 
fas or measures restneting free trade and competition and resulting in 
monopoly, they say Contemporary capitalism stands for protcction- 

7 Guv dc Maupassant analyaed Flaubert’s alleged hatred of the bourgeois m 
Etude sur Gustave Haubett (reprinted in Oeuvres completes de Gmtaie Haii- 
bert [Pans, 1885], Vol. VK) Flaubert, sass Maupassant, “aimait le mondc’ (p 
67), that IS, he liked to niosc in the circle of Pans soeietv composed of aristo- 
crats, siealthv bourgeois, and the elite of artists, writers, philosophers, scientists, 
statesmen, and entrepreneurs (promoters). He used the tehii bourgeois as 
sv nonymous w ith imbecility and defined it this w as “I call a bourgeois w lioei cr 
has mean thoughts ipetise bassetuent)” Hence it is obsious that 111 emploving 
the term bourgeois Flaubert did not have in mind the bourgeoisie as a social cl iss, 
but a kind of imbecility he most frequently found in this class lie was full of 
contempt for the common man (‘ 7 e bon peuple") as well Howes er, as he had 
more frequent contacts w ith the “gens du monde" than w ith workers, the stupid- 
ity of the former annoyed him more than that of the latter (p 59). These 
obsers ations of Maupassant held good not only for Flaubert, but for the “anti- 
bourgeois” sentiments of all artists Incidentally, it must be emphasized that from 
a Marxian point of sicw Flaubert is a “bourgeois” writer and his nos els arc an 
“ideological superstructure” of the "capitalist 01 bourgeois mode of production ” 

8. Ihc Nazis used "Jewish" as asjnonsmof both “capitalist” and “houigcois” 
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ism, cartels, and the abolition of competition It is true, they add, that at 
a definite period of the past British capitalism favored free trade both 
on the domestic market and in international relations This was be- 
cause at that time the class interests of the British bourgeoisie were 
best served by such a policy Conditions, however, changed and to- 
day capitalism, 1 e , the policy advocated by the exploiters, aims at 
another policy 

It has already been pointed out that this doctrine badly distorts 
both economic theoi) ind historical facts “ There weie and there 
will always be people whose selfish ambitions demand protection for 
vested interests and who hope to deiive advantage from measuies 
restiictmg competition Fntiepreneurs giown old and tired and the 
decadent heirs of people w ho succeeded in the past dislike the agile 
parvenus st ho challenge their w ealth and their eminent social position. 
Whethei or not their desire to make economic conditions rigid and 
to hinder impiosements can be realized, depends on the climate of 
public opinion The ideological stiuctuie of the nineteenth century 
as fashioned by the prestige of the teachings of the liberal economists 
rendered such wishes vain When the technological improvements 
of the age of liberalism revolutionized the traditional methods of 
production, tianspoitition, and maiketmg, those whose vested in- 
terests w ere hurt did not ask for protection because it would hav e been 
a hopeless v entuie But today it is deemed a legitimate task of gov ern- 
nient to prevent an efficient nm from competing with the less effi- 
cient Public opinion sympathizes with the demands of powerful 
pressure groups to stop progress The butter producers are with con- 
siderable success hghting against margarine and the musicians against 
recorded music The labor unions are deadly foes of eveiy new 
machine It is not amazing that in such an enviionment less efficient 
businessmen aim at protection against more efficient competitois 

It w ould be collect to describe this state of affairs in this way To- 
day man) or some gioups of business are no longer hbeial, they do 
not advocate a pure market economy and free enterpiise, but, on 
the contnry^, art asking foi vaiinus measuies of government intei- 
feience with business But it is entirely misleading to say that the 
meaning of the concept of capitalism has changed and that “mature 
capitalism” — as the Amei leans call it — 01 “late capitalism’’ — as the 
Marxians call it — is chiracreri/ed by icstiittive policies to piotect 
the vested interests of wage eaineis, farmeis, shopkeepers, arusans, 
and sometimes also of capitalists and entiepreneuis The concept of 
capitalism is as an economic concept immutable, if it means anything, 

9 Cf above, pp 81-B4 
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it means market economy. One deprives oneself of the semantic tools 
to deal adequately with the problems of contemporary history and 
economic policies if one acquiesces in a different terminology. This 
faulty nomenclature becomes understandable only if we realize that 
the pseudo-economists and the politicians who apply it want to pre- 
vent people from knowing what the market economy really is. They 
want to make people believe that all the repulsive manifestations of 
restrictive government policies are produced by "capitalism.” 

4. The Sovereignty of the Consumers 

The direction of all economic affairs is in the market society a 
task of the entrepreneurs. Theirs is the control of production. They 
are at the helm and steer the ship. A superficial observer would be- 
lieve that they are supreme. But they are not. They are bound to 
obey unconditionally the captain’s orders. The captain is the con- 
sumer. Neither the entrepreneurs nor the farmers nor the capitalists 
determine what has to be produced. The consumers do that. If a busi- 
nessman does not strictly obey the orders of the public as they are 
conveyed to him by the structure of market prices, he suffers losses, 
he goes bankrupt, and is thus removed from his eminent position at 
the helm. Other men who did better in satisfying the demand of the 
consumers replace him. 

The consumers patronize those shops in w hich they can buy what 
they want at the cheapest price. Their buying and their abstention 
from buying decides who should own and run the plants and the land. 
They make poor people rich and rich people poor. They determine 
precisely what should be produced, in evhat quality, and in what 
quantities. They are merciless egoistic bosses, full of whims and 
fancies, changeable and unpredictable. For them nothing counts other 
than their own satisfaction. 1 hey do not care a whit for past merit 
and vested interests. If something is offered to them that they like 
better or that is cheaper, they desert their old purveyors. In their 
capacity as buyers and consumers they arc hard-hearted and callous, 
without consideration for other people. 

Only the sellers of goods and services of the first order are in direct 
contact with the consumers and directly depend on their orders. But 
they transmit the orders received from the public to all those pro- 
ducing goods and services of the higher orders. For the manufacturers 
of consumers’ goods, the retailers, the service trades, and tlic profc.s- 
sions are forced to acquire what they need for the conduct of their 
own business from those purveyors who offer them at the cheapest 
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price. If they were not intent upon buying in the cheapest market 
and arranging their processing of the factors of production so as to 
fill the dcntands of the consumei-s in the best and cheapest way, they 
would be forced to go out of business. More efficient men who 
succeeded better in buying and processing the factors of production 
would supplant them. The consumer is in a position to give free rein 
to his caprices and fancies. The entrepreneurs, capitalists, and farmers 
have their hands tied; they are bound to comply in their operations 
with the orders of the buying public. Every deviation from the lines 
prescribed by the demand of the consumers debits their account. 
The slightest deviation, whether willfully brought about or caused by 
error, bad judgment, or inefficiency, restricts their profits or makes 
them disappear. A more serious deviation results in losses and thus 
impairs or entirely absorbs their wealth. Capitalists, entrepreneurs, 
and landowners can only preserve and increase their wealth by filling 
best the orders of the consumers. They are not free to spend money 
which the consumers are not prepared to refund to them in paying 
more for the products. In the conduct of their business affairs they 
must be unfeeling and stony-hearted because the consumers, their 
bosses, are themselves unfeeling and stony-hearted. 

The consumers determine ultimately not only the prices of the con- 
sumers’ goods, but no less the prices of all factors of production. They 
determine the income of every member of the market economy. The 
consumers, not the entrepreneurs, pay ultimately the wages earned 
by every worker, the glamorous movie star as well as the charwoman. 
With every penny spent the consumers determine the direction of 
all production processes and the minutest details of the organization 
of all business activities. This state of affairs has been described by 
calling the market a democracy in w hich every penny gives a right 
to cast a ballot.’" It would be more correct to say that a democratic 
constitution is a scheme to assign to the citizens in the conduct of 
government the same supremacy the market economy gives them in 
their capacity as consumers. However, the comparison is imperfect. 
In the political democracy only the votes cast for the majority candi- 
date or the majority plan are effective in shaping the course of affairs. 
The votes polled by the minority do not directly influence policies. 
But on the market no vote is cast in vain. Every penny spent has the 
power to work upon the production processes. The publishers cater 
not only to the majority by publishing detective stories, but also to 
the minority reading lyrical poetry and philosophical tracts. The 

10. Cf.Fank A.Fetter,The Principles of Economics (3d ed. New York, 1913), 
pp. 394, 410. 
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bakeries bake bread not only foi healthy people, but also for the 
sick on special diets The decision of a consumer is earned into effect 
with the full momentum he gives it thiough his readiness to spend a 
defimte amount of money 

It is true, in the market the various consumers have not the same 
voting right The nth cast moie votes than the poorer citizens But 
this inequality is itself the outcome of a previous voting process To 
be nth, in a pure market econom\ , is the outcome of success in filling 
best the demands of the consumers A \v ealthy man can preserve his 
w ealth only b) continuing to serve the consumers in the most efficient 
way 

Thus the owneis of the material factois of production and the 
entrepreneurs are viituallv nnndataiies or trustees of the consumers, 
rev ocably appointed by an election daily repeated 

There is m the opeiation of a market econonn only one instance m 
w hich the proprietary class is not completely subject to the suprem- 
acy of the consumers Monopoly puces ue an mfiingement of the 
sway of the consumeis 

The Metaphorical Employment of th Tenmnology 
of Political Rule 

The orders given b\ businessmen m the conduct of their affairs can be 
heard and seen Nobody can fail to become aw are of them E\ en messenger 
boys know that the boss runs thmgs around the shop But it requires 1 
little more brains to notice the entiepreneur s dependence on the market 
The orders giv en bv the consumers arc not tangible, thv cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses Many people lack the discernment to take cognizance 
of them They fall victim to the delusion that entrepreneurs and capitalists 
are irresponsible autocrats whom nobodv calls to account for then 
actions ” 

The outgrowth of this nientalitv is the practice of apply ing to business 
the terminologv of political rule and military action Successful business 
men are called kings or dukes, their enterprises an empire, a kingdom, or 1 
dukedom If this idiom w ere only a harmless metaphor, there w ould be no 
need to criticize it But it is the source of serious errors w hich play a sinis- 
ter role in contemporary doctrines 

Government is an apparatus of compulsion and coercion It has the 
power to obtain obedience by force The political sovereign, be it an auto- 
crat or the people as represented by its mandataries, has power to crush 
rebellions as long as his ideological might subsists 

The position which entrepreneurs and capitalists occupv in the market 

1 1 Beatrice Webb, Lady PassReld, herself the daughter of a ss eilthv business 
man, may be quoted as an outstanding esaniple of this nientalitv Cf My Ap 
prevticeshtp (Nesv^ork, 1926), p 42 
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economy is of a different character. A “chocolate king” has no power over 
the consumers, his patrons. He provides them with chocolate of the best 
pOtSsible quality and at the cheapest price. He does not rule the consumers, 
he serves them. The consumers are not tied to him. They are free to stop 
patronizing his shops. He loses his “kingdom” if the consumers prefer to 
spend their pennies elsewhere. Nor docs he “rule” his workers. He hires 
their services by paying them precisely that amount which the consumers 
are ready to restore to him in buying the product. Still less do the capital- 
ists and entrepreneurs exercise political control. The civilized nations of 
Europe and America were long controlled by governments which did not 
considerably hinder the operation of the market economy. Today many of 
these countries too are dominated by parties which are hostile to capitalism 
and believe that every harm inflicted upon capitalists and entrepreneurs is 
extremely beneficial to the people. 

In an unhampered market economy the capitalists and entrepreneurs 
cannot expect an advantage from bribii^ officeholders and politicians. On 
the other hand, the officeholders and politicians are not in a position to 
blackmail businessmen and to extort graft from them. In an interventionist 
country powerful pressure groups are intent upon securing for their mem- 
bers privileges at the expense of weaker groups and individuals. Then the 
businessmen may deem it expedient to protect themselves against dis- 
criminatory acts on the part of the executive officers and the legislature by 
bribery; once used to such methods, they may even try to employ them 
in order to secure privileges for themselves. At any rate the fact that busi- 
nessmen corrupt politicians and officeholders and are blackmailed by such 
people docs not indicate that they arc supreme and rule the countries. It is 
those ruled — and not the rulers — who bribe and are paying tribute. 

The majority of businessmen are prevented from resorting to bribery 
cither by their moral convictions or by fear. They venture to preserve the 
free enterprise system and to defend themselves against discrimination by 
legitimate democratic methods. They form trade associations and try to 
influence public opinion. The results of these endeavors have been rather 
poor, as is evidenced by the triumphant advance of anticapitalist policies. 
The best that they have been able to achieve is to delay for a while some 
c.spccially obno.xious measures. 

Demagogues misrepresent this state of affairs in the crassest way. They 
tell us that these associations of bankers and manufacturers arc the true 
rulers of their countries and that the whole apparams of what they call 
“plutodemocratic” government is dominated by them. A simple enumera- 
tion of the laws passed in the last decades by any country’s legislature is 
enough to explode such legends. 

5. Competition 

In nature there prevail irreconcilable conflicts of interests. The 
means of subsistence arc scarce. Proliferation tends to outrun sub- 
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sistence. Only the fittest plants and animals survive. The antagonism 
between an animal starving to death and another that snatches the 
food away from it is implacable. 

Social cooperation under the division of labor removes such antag- 
onisms. It substitutes partnership and mutuality for hostility. The 
members of society' are united in a common venture. 

The term competition as applied to the conditions of animal life 
signifies the rivalry between animals which manifests itself in their 
search for food. We may call this phenomenon biological competi- 
tion, Biological competition must not be confused with social com- 
petition, i.e., the striving of individuals to attain the most favorable 
position in the system of social cooperation. As there will always be 
positions which men value more highly than others, people will strive 
for them and try to outdo rivals. Social competition is consequently 
present in every conceivable mode of social organization. If we want 
to think of a state of affairs in which there is no social competition, 
we must construct the image of a socialist system in which the chief 
in his endeavors to assign to everybody his place and task in society 
is not aided by any ambition on the part of his subjects. The individ- 
uals are entirely indifferent and do not apply for special appointments. 
They behave like the stud horses which do not try to put themselves 
in a favorable light when the owner picks out the stallion to im- 
pregnate his best brood mare. But such people would no longer be 
acting men. 

In a totalitarian system social competition manifests itself in the 
endeavors of people to court the favor of those in power. In the 
market economy competition manifests itself in the facts that the 
sellers must outdo one another by offering better or cheaper goods 
and services and that the buyers must outdo one another by offering 
higher prices. In dealing with this variety of social competition v hich 
may be called catallactic competition, we must guard ourselves against 
various popular fallacies. 

The classical economists favored the abolition of all trade barriers 
preventing people from competing on the market. Such restrictiv'e 
laws, they explained, result in shifting production from those places 
in which natural conditions of production are more favorable to 
places in which they are less favorable. They protect the less efficient 
man against his more efficient rival. They tend to perpetuate back- 
ward technological methods of production. In short they curtail 
production and thus lower the standard of living. In order to make 
all people more prosperous, the economists argued, competition 
should be free to everybody. In this sense they used the term free 
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competition. There was nothing metaphysical in their employment 
of the term free. They advocated the nullification of privileges barring 
people from access ro certain trades and markets. All the sophisticated 
lucubrations caviling at the metaphysical connotations of the adjec- 
tive free as applied to competition are spurious; they have no reference 
whatever to the catallactic problem of competition. 

As far as natural conditions come into play, competition can only 
be “free” with regard to those factors of production which are not 
scarce and therefore not objects of human action. In the catallactic 
field competition is always restricted by the inexorable scarcity of 
the economic goods and services. Even in the absence of institutional 
barriers erected to restrict the number of those competing, the state 
of affairs is never such as to enable everyone to compete in all sectors 
of the market. In each sector only comparatively small groups can 
engage in competition. 

Catallactic competition, one of the characteristic features of the 
market economy, is a social phenomenon. It is not a right, guaranteed 
by the state and the laws, that would make it possible for every in- 
dividual to choose ad libitum the place in the structure of the division 
of labor he likes best. To assign to everybody his proper place in 
society is the task of the consumers. Their buying and abstention 
from buying is instrumental in determining each individual’s social 
position. Their supremacy is not impaired by any privileges granted 
to the individuals qua producers. Entrance into a definite branch 
of industry is virtually free to newcomers only as far as the con- 
sumers approve of this branch’s expansion or as far as the newcomers 
succeed in supplanting those already occupied in it by filling better 
or more cheaply the demands of the consumers. Additional invest- 
ment is reasonable only to the extent that it fills the most urgent among 
the not yet satisfied needs of the consumers. If the existing plants are 
sufficient, it would be wasteful to invest more capital in the same 
industry. The structure of market prices pushes the new investors 
into other branches. 

It is necessary to emphasize this point because the failure to grasp 
it is at the root of many popular complaints about the impossibility 
of competition. Some fifty years ago people used to declare: You 
cannot compete with the railroad companies; it is impossible to chal- 
lenge their position by starting competing lines; in the field of 
land transportation there is no longer competition. The truth was 
that at that time the already operating lines were by and large suf- 
ficient. For additional capital investment the prospects were more 
favorable in improving the serviceableness of the already operating 
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lines and in othei brandies of business than in the construction of 
new railroads Howeser, this did not mterfeie with further techno- 
logical progtess in tiansportation technique The bigness and the 
economic “power" of the railioad companies did not impede the 
emergence of the motor car and the airplane 

Today people assert the same with regard to vaiious blanches of 
lug business \ou cannot challenge their position, the\ are too big 
and too powerful But competition does not mean that an\bods tan 
prosper b) siiiiplv imitating what othei people do It meins the op- 
portunits to sene the consumers in a better or cheaper wa\ w ithout 
lieing lestiained by piivileges gianted to those whose tested inter- 
ests the innovation hints \Vhat a newcomer who wants to deft the 
vested interests of the old established fimis needs most is brains and 
ideas If his project is fit to fill the most urgent of the unsatisfied needs 
of the consumers or to purtey them at a cheaper price than then old 
purveyors, he w ill succeed in spite of the much talked of bigness and 
power of the old firms 

Catallactic competition must not be confused w ith prize fights and 
beauty contests 7 he pin pose of such fights and contests is to distoier 
who IS the best bosei or the piettiest girl The social function of 
catallactic competition is, to be suie, not to estiblish who is the 
smartest bo\ and to lewaid the winner b\ a title and medals Its 
function IS to safeguaid the best satisfaction of the consumers which 
they can attain under the gisen state of the economic data 

Equality of opportunitv is a factor neither in pure fights and beauts 
contests noi in any othei field of competition, w hether biological oi 
social The immense majoritv of people are bs the phssiologicil 
stiuctuie of then bodies deprived of a chance to attain the honois 
of a hosing champion or a beauts queen Onlv \er\ few people can 
compete on the lahot maiket as opera singers and niosie stars The 
most faiorable opportunits to compete in the field of scientific 
achievement is provided to the universit> professors ^et, thousands 
and thousands of professors pass awa\ without leaving any trace 
in the histois of ideas and scientific piogiess, vihile many of the 
handicapped outsiders win glory through marvelous contributions 

It IS usual to find fault vv ith the fact that catallactic competition is not 
open to everybody in the same way The start is much more difficult 
for a poor boy than for the son of a wealthy man But the consumers 
are not concerned about the problem of whethei or not the men w ho 
shall serve them stait their careers under equal conditions Their onlv 
interest is to secure the best possible satisfaction of their needs If the 
system of hereditary property k more efficient in this regard, they 
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prefer it to other less efficient systems. They look at the matter from 
the point of view of social expediency and social welfare, not from 
the point of view of an alleged, imaginary, and unrealizable “natural” 
right of every individual to compete with equal opportunity. The 
realization of such a right would require placing at a disadvantage 
those born with better intelligence and greater will power than the 
average man. It is obvious that this would be absurd. 

The term competition is mainly employed as the antithesis of 
monopoly. In this mode of speech the term monopoly is applied in 
different meanings which must be clearly separated. 

The first connotation of monopoly, very frequently implied in the 
popular use of the term, signifies a state of affairs in which the 
monopolist, \t hether an individual or a group of individuals, exclu- 
.sively controls one of the vital conditions of human survival. Such a 
monopolist has the power to starve to death all those who do not 
obey his orders. He dictates and the others have no alternative but 
either to surrender or to die. With regard to such a monopoly there 
is no market or any other kind of catallactic competition. The mo- 
nopolist is the master and the rest arc slaves entirely dependent on 
his good graces. There is no need to dwell upon this kind of monopoly. 
It has no reference whatever to a market economy. It is enough to 
cite one instance. A world-embracing socialist state would exercise 
suih an absolute and total monopoly; it would have the power to 
crush its opponents by starving them to death.’’ 

The second connotation of monopoly differs from the first in 
that it describes a state of affairs compatible w ith the conditions of 
a market economy. A monopolist in this sense is an individual or a 
group of individuals, fully comi)ining for joint action, who has the 
exclusive control of the supply of a definite commodity. If we define 
the term monopoly in this wav, the domain of monopoly appears 
very va.st. The products of the processing industries are more or le,ss 
different from one another. Each factory turns out products different 
from those of the other plants. Each hotel has a monopoly on the sale 
of its services on the site of its premises. The professional services 
rendered by a physician or a lawyer are never perfectly equal to 
those rendered bv any other physician or lawyer. Except for certain 
raw materials, foodstuffs, and other staple goods, monopoly is every- 
where on the market. 

However, the mere phenomenon of monopoly is without any 
significance and relevance for the operation of the market and the 

12. Cf. Trotsky (1937) as quoted by Hayck, The Road to Serfdarii (London, 
1944), p. 89. 
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detennination i)f prices- It docs not give the monopolist any advan- 
tage in selling his products. Under copyright law every rhymester 
enjoys a monopoU in the sale of liis poetry. But this does not influence 
the market. It m.ty happen that no price whatever can be realized for 
his stuff and that his books can only be sold at their waste paper value- 
-Monopolv in this second connotation of the term becomes a factor 
in the determination of prices only if the demand curve for the 
monopoly good concerned is shaped in a particular way. If conditions 
are such that the monopolist can secure higher net proceeds by selling 
a smaller quantity of his product at a higher price than by selling a 
greater quantity of his supply at a lower price, there emerges a 
monopoly price higher than the potential market price would have 
been in the absence of monopoly. Alonopoly prices are an important 
market phenomenon, while monopoly as such is only important if it 
can result in the formation of monopoly prices. 

It is customary to call prices which are not monopoly prices coin- 
petitke prices. While it is questionable whether or not this terminol- 
ogy is expedient, it is generally accepted and it would be difficult to 
change it. But one must guard oneself against its misinterpretation. It 
would be a serious blunder to deduce from the antithesis between 
monopoly price and competitive price that the monopoly price is the 
outgrowth of the absence of competition. There is always catal lactic 
competition on the market Uatallactic competition is no less a factor 
in the determination of monopoly prices than it is in the determination 
of competitive prices. The shape of the demand curve that makes 
the appearance of monopoly prices possible and directs the monopo- 
lists’ conduct is determined by the competition of all other commodi- 
ties competing for the buyers’ dollars. The higher the monopolist 
fixes the price at w hich he is ready to sell, the more potential buyers 
turn their dollars coward other vendible goods. On the market every 
commodity competes with all other commodities. 

There arc people who maintain that the catallactic theory of prices 
is of no use for the study of reality because there has never been “free” 
competition or because, at least today, there is no longer any such 
thing. All these doctrines are wrong.'^ They misconstrue the phe- 
nomena and simply do not know what competition really is. It is a 
fact that the history of the last decades is a record of policies aiming 
at the restriction of competition. It is the manifest intention of these 
schemes to grant privileges to certain groups of producers by pro- 

13. For a refutation of the fashionable doctrines of imperfect and of monop- 
olistic competition cl. F. A. Hayek, Individualimt md Economic Order (Chicago, 
1948), pp. $2-]lS. 
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tecring them against the competition of more efficient competitors. 
In many instances these policies have brought about the conditions 
required for the emergence of monopoly prices. In many other in- 
stances this was not the case and the result was only a state of affairs 
preventing many capitalists, entrepreneurs, farmers, and workers 
from entering those branches of industry in which they would have 
rendered the most valuable services to their fellow citizens. Catallactic 
competition has been seriously restricted, but the market economy is 
still in operation although sabotaged by government and labor union 
interference. The system of catallactic competition is still function- 
ing although the productivity of labor has been seriously reduced. 

It is the ultimate end of these anticompetition policies to substitute 
for capitalism a socialist system of planning in which there is no 
catallactic competition at all. While shedding crocodile tears about 
the decline of competition, the planners want to abolish this “mad" 
competitive system. They have attained their goal in some countries. 
But in the rest of the world they have only restricted competition in 
some branches of business by increasing the number of people com- 
peting in other branches. 

The forces aiming at a restriction of competition play a great role 
in our day. It is an important task of the history of our age to deal 
with them. Economic theory has no need to refer to them in particu- 
lar. The fact that there arc trade barriers, privileges, cartels, govern- 
ment monopolies and labor unions is merely a datum of economic 
history. It does not require special theorems for its interpretation. 

6. Freedom 

The words freedom .and liberty signified for the most eminent 
representatives of mankind one of the most precious and desirable 
goods. Today it is fashionable to sneer at them. They are, trumpets 
the modern sage, “slippery" notions and “bourgeois” prejudices. 

Freedom and liberty are not to be found in nature. In nature there 
is no phenomenon to u hich these terms could be meaningfully ap- 
plied. Whatever man does, he can never free himself from the re- 
straints which nature imposes upon him. If he wants to succeed in 
acting, he must submit unconditionally to the laws of nature. 

Freedom and liberty always refer to interhuman relations. A man 
is free as far as he can live and get on without being at the mercy 
of arbitrary decisions on the part of other people. In the frame of 
societj' everybody depends upon his fellow citizens. Social man can- 
not become independent without forsaking all the advantages of 
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social cooperation. The self-sufficient individual is independent, but 
he is not free. He is at the mercy of everybody who is stronger than 
himself. The stronger fellow has the power to kill him with impunity. 
It is therefore nonsense to rant about an alleged “natural” and “inborn” 
freedom which people are supposed to have enjoyed in the ages 
preceding the emergence of social bonds. Man was not created free; 
\\ hat freedom he may pos.sess has been given to him by society. Only 
societal conditions can present a man with an orbit within the limits 
of which he can attain liberty. 

Liberty and freedom are the conditions of man within a con- 
tractual society. Social cooperation under a .system of private owner- 
ship of the means of production means that within the range of the 
market the individual is not Iniund to obey and to serve an overlord. 
As far as he gives and serves ocher people, he does so of his on n accord 
in order to be rewarded and .served bv the receivers. He exchanges 
goods and services, he does not do compulsory labor and does not pay 
tribute. He is certainly not independent. He depends on the other 
members of society. But this dependence is mutual. The buyer de- 
pends on the seller and the seller on the buyer. i 

The main concern of many writers of the nineteentn and twentieth 
centuries was to misrepresent and to distort this obvious state of 
affairs. The workers, they said, are at the mercy of thtir employers. 
Now, it is true that the employer has the right to fire the employee. 
Rut if he makes use of this right in order to indulge in his w hims, he 
hurts his ow n interests. It is to his ow n disadvantage if he discharges 
a better man in order to hire a less efficient one. The market does 
not directly prevent anybody from arbitrarily inflicting harm on his 
fellow citizens; it only puts a penalty upon such conduct. The shop- 
keeper is free to be rude to his customers provided he is ready to bear 
the consequences. The consumers are free to boycott a purveyor pro- 
vided they are ready to pay the costs. What impels every man to the 
utmost exertion in the service of his fellow men and curbs innate 
tendencies tow ard arbitrariness and malice is, in the market, not com- 
pulsion and coercion on the part of gendarmes, hangmen, and penal 
courts; it is self-interest. The member of a contractual society is free 
because he serves others only in serving himself. What restrains him 
is only the inevitable natiu-al phenomenon of scarcity. For the rest 
he is free in the range of the market. 

There is no kind of freedom and liberty other than the kind w hich 
the market economy brings about. In a totalitarian hegemonic society 
the only freedom that is left to the individual, because it cannot be 
denied ro him, is the.freedom to commit suicide. 
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The itate, the social apparatus of coercion and compulsion, is by 
necessity a hegemonic bond. If government were in a position to 
expand its power ad libitum, it could abolish the market economy 
and substitute for it all-round totalitaiian socialism In order to pie- 
vent this, it is necessary to cuib the pow er of goveinment This is the 
task of all constitutions, bills of rights, and laws I his is the meaning 
of all the struggles s\ hich men has c fought for liberty 
The detractors of lihetty aic in this sense right in calling it a “bour- 
geois” issue and m blaming the rights guaranteeing liberty for being 
negatis e In the realm of state and government, lihcity means restraint 
imposed upon the exercise of the police pow er 
Liberty and freedom are terms employed for the description of 
the social conditions of the indisidual members of a market society m 
w hich the pow ei of the indispensable hegemonic bond, the state, is 
curbed lest the operation of the mai ket he endangered In a totalitarian 
system there is nothing to w hich the attribute “free" could be attached 
but the unlimited arbitiariness of the dictator 
There would be no need to dwell upon this obiious fact if the 
champions of the abolition of liberty had not purposely bi ought alxnit 
a semantic confusion T he\ realized that it was hopeless for them to 
fight openK and smccicK for lestiamt and scrsitiide The notions 
libel t\ and ficedom had such picstige that no propaganda could 
shake then populaiits Since time immemoiial in the realm of West- 
ern cii ili/ation liberty has been considcicd as the most precious good. 
\\ hat gate t<i the West its eminence w is picciscly its concern about 
libeits, a social ideal foreign to the oiicntal peoples 1 he social 
philosophs of the Occident is csscntialls 1 philosophc of ficcdoni. 
The mam content of the histoix of i uiopc and the commuiiities 
founded bx I uiopcan eiiiigi wits iiid then descendants in othci paits 
of the woild was the snuggle foi libeitx ‘ Rugged” indn idiialism is 
the sign.ituic of 0111 cixili/ition \o open itt.ick upon the ficedom 
of the indii idu.il had anx piospcct of success 

1 hiis the idxocates of totalituianism chose othci tactics 1 hex 
I excised the meaning of woids I hex call tuic 01 genuine Iibeitx the 
condition of the indixidu,ils uiidei 1 sxstcin in which thex haxe no 
light othci than to obex oiders Ihex call theiiiseixcs tiiie libeiah 
because thex strixe after such a social oidei Thex tall deniociacy 
the Russian methods of dictatoml goxernment Thex call the labor 
union methods of xiolence ind toeicion “industrial democracy” 
Thex tall freedom of the press a state of affairs in which only the 
goxernment is ficc to publish books and newspapcis Thex define 
lihetty .IS the oppoitumtx to do the ‘tight’ things, .ind, of coutse, 
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they arrogate to themselves the determination of what is right and 
what is not. In their eves government omnipotence means full liberty. 
To free the police power from all restraints is the true meaning of 
their struggle for freedom. 

The market economy, say these self-styled liberals, grants liberty 
only to a parasitic class of exploiters, the bourgeoisie. These scoun- 
drels enjoy the freedom to enslave the mas.ses. The wage earner is not 
free; he must toil for the sole benefit of his masters, the employers. The 
capitalists appropriate to themselves what according to the inalien- 
able rights of man should belong to the worker. Under socialism the 
worker uill enjoy freedom and human dignity because he will no 
longer have to slave for a capitalist. Socialism means the emancipation 
of the common man, means freedom for all. It means, moreover, riches 
for all. 

These doctrines have been able to triumph because they did not 
encounter effective rational criticism. Some economists did a brilliant 
job in unmasking their crass fallacies and contradictions. But the 
public ignores the teachings of economics. They are too heavy for 
the readers of tabloids and pulp magazines. The arguments advanced 
by average politicians and writers against socialism arc either silly or 
irrelevant. It is useless to stand upon an alleged “natural” right of in- 
dividuals to ow n propertv if other people a.sscrt that the foremost 
"natural” right is that of income equalitj-. Such disputes can never be 
settled. It is beside the point to criticize noncssential, attendant fea- 
tures of the socialist program. One does not refute socialism by at- 
tacking the socialists’ stand on religion, marriage, birth control, and 
art. Moreover, in dealing with such matters the critics of socialism 
were often in the wrong. Thus, for instance, they were so inept as to 
turn the disapproval of the Bolshevist persecution of the Russian 
Church into an approbation of this debased, adamantly intolerant 
church and its superstitious practices. 

In spite of these serious shortcomings of the defenders of economic 
freedom it was impossible to fool all the people all the time about 
the essentia! features of socialism. The most fanatical planners were 
forced to admit that their projects involve the abolition of many 
freedoms people enjoy under capitalism and “plutodemocracy.” 
Pressed hard, they resorted to a new subterfuge. The freedom to be 
abolished, they emphasize, is merely the spurious “economic” freedom 
of the capitalists that harms the common man. Outside the “economic 
sphere” freedom will not only be fully preserved, but considerably 
expanded. “Planning for Freedom” has lately become the most 
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popular slogan of the champions of totalitarian government and the 
Russification of all nations. 

The fallacy of this argument stems from the spurious distinction 
between two realms of human life and action, entirely separated from 
one another, viz., the “economic” sphere and the “noneconomic” 
sphere. With regard to this issue there is no need to add anything to 
what has been said in the preceding parts of this book. However, 
there is another point to be stressed. 

Freedom, as people enjoyed it in the democratic countries of West- 
ern civilization in the years of the old liberalism's triumph, was not a 
product of constitutions, bills of rights, laws, and statutes. Those 
documents aimed only at safeguarding liberty and freedom, firmly 
established by the operation of the market economy, against en- 
croachments on the part of officeholders. Xo government and no 
civil law can guarantee and bring about freedom otherwise than by 
supporting and defending the fundamental institutions of the market 
economy. Government means always coercion and compulsion and 
is by necessity the opposite of liberty. Government is a guarantor of 
liberty and is compatible with liberty only if its range is adequately 
restricted to the preservation of economic freedom. Where there is 
no market economy, the best-intentioned provisions of constitutions 
and laws remain a dead letter. 

The freedom of man under capitalism is an effect of competition. 
The worker docs not depend on the good graces of an employer. If 
his employer discharges him, he finds another cmplot’er.' ' The con- 
sumer is not at the mercy of the shopkeeper. He is free to patronize 
another shop if lie likes. N'obody must kiss other people’s hands or 
fear their disfavor. Interpersonal relations arc businesslike. 7 'hc ex- 
change of goods and services is mutual; it is not a favor to sell or to 
buy, it is a transaction dictated bv sclfislmc.ss on cither side. 

It is true that in his capacity as a producer every man depends 
either directly — e.g., the entrepreneur — or indirectly — e.g., the hired 
worker — on the demands of the consumers. I lowcver, this dependence 
upon the supremacy of the consumers is not unlimited. If a man has 
a weighty reason for defying the sovereignty of the consumers, he 
can try it. There is in the range of the market a very substantial and 
effective right to resist oppression. Nobody is forced to go into the 
liquor industry or into a gun factory if his conscience objects. He 
may have to pay a price for his conviction; there are in this world 
no ends the attainment of which is gratuitous. But it is left to a man’s 

14. See below, pp. 595-596. 
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own decision to choose between a material advantage and the call of 
what he believes to be his duty. In the market economy the individual 
alone is the' supreme arbiter in matters of his satisfaction. 

Capitalist society has no means of compelling a man to change his 
occupation or his place or work other than to reward those complying 
with the wants of the consumers by higher pay. It is precisely this 
kind of pressure which many people consider as unbearable and hope 
to see abolished under socialism. They are ton dull to realize that the 
only alternative is to convey to the authorities full power to deter- 
mine in u hat branch and at what place a man should work. 

In his capacity as a consumer man is no less free. He alone decides 
what is more and what is less important for him. He chooses how to 
spend his money according to his own will. 

The substitution of economic planning for the market economy 
removes all freedom and leaves to the individual merely the right to 
obey. The authority directing all economic matters controls all 
aspects of a man’s life and activities. It is the only employer. All 
labor becomes compulsory labor because the employee must accept 
what the chief deigns to offer him. The economic tsar determines 
what and how much tif each the consumer may consume. There is 
no sector of human life in « hich a decision is left to the individual's 
value judgments. The authority assigns a definite task to him, trains 
him for this job, and employs him at the place and in the manner it 
deems expedient. 

As .soon as the economic freedom which the market economy grants 
to its members is removed, all political liberties and bills of rights 
become humbug. Habeas corpus and trial by jury are a sham if, under 
the pretext of economic expediency, the authority has full power 
to relegate every citizen it dislikes to the arctic or to a desert and to 
assign him “hard labor” for life. Freedom of the press is a mere blind 

15. In the political sphere resi.vtancc to opprestiinn practiced by the established 
government is the ultiii/a ratio of those oppre.ssed. However illegal and unbear- 
able the oppression, however lofty and noble tiK motives of the rebels, and how- 
ever beneficial the consequences of their violent resistance, a revolution is al- 
ways an illegal act, disintegrating the e.stablishcd order of state and government. 
It is an essential mark of civil governnient that it is in its territory the only 
agency which is in a position to resort to mca-sures of violence or to declare legiti- 
mate whatever violence is practiced by other agencies. A revolution is an act of 
warfare between the citizens, it abolisbes the very foundations of legality and is 
at best restrained by the questionable international customs concerning belliger- 
ency. If victorious, it can afterwards establish a new legal order and a new govern- 
ment. But it can never enact a legal “right to resist oppression.” Such an impunity 
granted to people venturing armed resistance to the armed forces of the govern- 
ment is tantamount to anarchy and inconqiatiblc with any mode of government. 
The Constituent Assembly of the first French Revolution was foolish enough to 
decree such a right; but it was not so foolish as to take its own decree seriously. 
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if the aiithoiit\ contiols all printing ofhtcs .md papci plants And so 
are all the other tights of men 

A men has freedom as tai as he shapes his life atcoiding to his on 11 
plans A man nhose fate is determined In the plans of a supeuor 
authority, in which the c\elusi\c ponei to plan is tested, is not free 
in the sense in which this tcini fiec” was used and imdeistood by 
all people until the semantic ictolution of 0111 da\ hi ought about 
a Lonfusion of tongues 

7 Inequality of calth and Income 

Ihc inequality of mdniduals with regaid to wealth and intoinc 
IS an essential featuic of the maiket economy 
The fact that fieedom is incompatible w ith equality of w ealth and 
income has been stressed by many authots Theie is no need to enter 
into an examination of the emotional arguments advanced in these 
writings Neither is it nccessuy to laise the question of whether the 
renunciation of liberty could in itself guarantee the establishment 
of equality of w ealth and income md yv hcrhei 01 not a society could 
subsist on the basis of such an equality Out task is meicly to describe 
the role inequality plajs in the fi imewoik of the maiket societyr 
In the maiket so( letv diiect compulsion and coeicion aicpracticed 
only for the sake of pi eventing acts detrimental to social cooperation. 
For the rest individuals arc not molested by the police power 1 he 
law-abiding citi/en is free fiom the interference of )ailcis and hang- 
men Whatpicssuic is needed to impel an individual to contribute his 
share to the cooperative effort of production is exercised bv' the price 
stiucruic of the iinrket 1 his piessuic is mdi'cct It puts on each in- 
dividiial’s contiibution a piemium giadiiated accoiding to the value 
which the consumcis attach to this contiibution In levvaidmg the 
individual’s effoit accoiding to its v ikic, it leaves to eveiybodv the 
choice between a moie or less complete utili/.uion of his own faculties 
and abilities This method can, of couisc, not eliminate the disadvan- 
tages of inheient person, il mfeiioiity But it provides an incentive to 
everybody to exeit his faculties and abilities to the utmost 
1 he only alternative to this financial pressuic as exercised bv the 
market is diiect pressure and compulsion as exercised bv the police 
power The authoi itics must be entmsted w ith the task of determining 
the quantity and quality of w ork that each indiv idual is bound to per- 
form As indiv idiwls are uncqutl with rcgaid to then abilities this 
requiies an examination of then pcisonalities on the pait of the 
authorities The individual becomes in inimite of a penitential y , is it 
were, to whom a dehnitc task is assigned If he fails to achieve what 
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the authorities have ordered him to do, he is liable to punishment. 

It is important to realize in what the difference consists between 
direct pressure exercised for the prevention of crime and that ex- 
ercised for the extortion of a definite performance. In the former case 
all that is required from the individual is to avoid a certain mode of 
conduct, precisely determined by law. As a rule it is easy to establisli 
whether or not this interdiction has been observed. In the second case 
the individual is liable to accomplish a definite task; the law forces 
him toward an indefinite action, the determination of which is left 
to the decision of the executive power. The individual is bound to 
obey whatever the administration orders him to do. Whether or not 
the command issued bv the executive power was adequate to his 
forces and faculties and whether or not he has complied with it to 
the best of his abilities is extrcmelv difficult to establish. Ever)' citizen 
is with regard to all aspects of his personality and with regard to all 
manifestations of his conduct subject to the decisions of the authori- 
ties. In the market economy in a trial before a penal court the pros- 
ecutor is obliged to produce sufficient evidence that the defendant 
is guilty. But in matters of the performance of compulsory work it 
devolves upon the defendant to prove that the task assigned to him 
was beyond his abilities ot that he has done all that can be expected 
of him. The administrators combine in their persons the offices of the 
legislator, the executor of the law, the public prosecutor, and the 
judge. The defendants arc entirely at their mercy. This is what people 
have in mind w hen speaking of lack of freedom. 

No svstem of the social division of labor can do without a method 
that makes individuals responsible for their contributions to the 
joint productive effort. If this responsibility is not brought about by 
the price structure of the market and the inequality of wealth and 
income it begets, it must be enforced bv the methods of direct com- 
pulsion as practiced by the police. 


8. Entrepreneurial Profit and Loss 

Profit, in a broader sense, is the gain derived from action; it is 
the increase in satisfaction (decrease in uneasiness) brought about; 
it is the difference between the higher value attached to the result 
attained and the lower value attached to the sacrifices made for its 
attainment; it is, in other words, yield minus costs. To make profit 
is invariably the aim sought by any action. If an action fails to attain 
the ends sought, yield either does not exceed costs or lags behind 
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costs. In the latter case the outcome means a loss, a decrease in satis- 
faction. 

Profit and loss in this original sense are psychic phenomena and as 
such not open to measurement and a mode of e.xpression which could 
convey to other people precise information concerning their inten- 
sity. A man can tell a fellow man that a suits him better than b; but 
he cannot communicate to another man, e.vcept in vague and indistinct 
terms, how much the satisfaction derived from a c-vcecds that de- 
rived from b. 

In the market economy all those things that arc bought and sold 
against money are marked with money prices. In the monetary calculus 
profit appears as a surplus of money received over money expended 
and loss as a surplus of money expended over money received. Profit 
and loss can be expressed in definite amounts of money. It is possible 
to ascertain in terms of money how much an individual has profited 
or lost. However, this is not a statement about this individual’s psychic 
profit or loss. It is a statement about a social phenomenon, about the 
individual's contribution to the societal effort as it is appraised by the 
other members of society. It docs not tell us anything about the 
individual’s increase or decrease in satisfaction or happiness. It merely 
reflects his fellow men’s evaluation of his contribution to social co- 
operation. This evaluation is ultimately determined by the efforts of 
every member of society to attain the highest possible pisyehic profit. 
It is the resultant of the composite effect of all these people’s sub- 
jective and personal value judgments as manifested in their conduct 
on the market. But it must not be confused with these value judgments 
as such. 

We cannot even think of a state of affairs in which people act with- 
out the intention of attaining psychic profit and in which their actions 
result neither in psychic profit nor in psychic loss.'” In the imaginary 
construction of an evenly^ rotating economy there are neither money 
profits nor money losses. But even' individual derives a psychic profit 
from his actions, or else he would not act at all. The farmer feeds 
and milks his cows and sells the milk because he values the things 
he can buy against the money thus earned more highly than the costs 
expended. The absence of money profits or losses in such an evenly 
rotating system is due to the fact that, if we disregard the differences 

16. If an action neither improves nor impairs the state of satisfaction, it still 
involves a psychic loss because of the uselessness of the expended psychic effort. 
The individual concerned would have been better off if he had inertly enjoyed 
life. 
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brought about b\ the higher \ahution of present goods as tom- 
pared sMth future goods, the sum of the piitcs of all toniplenientai \ 
factors needed foi produttion pietiseK equals the prite of the 
product 

In the changing w orld of reahtt diffetences betu een the sum of the 
prices of the complenientart factors of pioduction and the puces ol 
the products emerge ag->in and again It is these diffeiences that hi mg 
about mone\ profits and mone\ losses As far as such changes affect 
the sellers of labor and those of the oiigmal natuie-gi\ en factois ot 
production and of the capitalists as money lendeis, \sc will deal with 
them later At this point we aie dealing with cntiepieneunal profit 
and loss It is this problem that people hai c in mind w hen employ mg 
the terms profit and loss in mundane speech 

Like ey ery acting man, the entrepreneur is alw ay s a speculator He 
deals yyith the uncertain conditions of the future His success nr 
failure depends on the correctness of his anticipation of uncertain 
cyents If he fails m his understanding of things to tome, he is doomed 
The only source fiom which an enticpiencui s piofits stem is his 
ability to anticipate better than othci people the future demand of 
the tonsunieis If ey ery body is conett m anticipating the future state 
of the market of a certain commodity, its piice and the puces of the 
complementary factois of production tonteined w ould already today 
he adjusted to this future state Ncithei profit nor loss tan emeige for 
those embarking upon this line of business 

The specific entrepreneurial function consists in detcuiiming the 
employment of the factois of pioduction The cntrepieneur is the 
man yy ho dedicates them to special pin poses In doing so he is driven 
solely by the selfish inteicst m making profits and m acquiring yyealth 
But he cannot eiadt the law of the market He can succeed only by 
best serying the tonsumcis His profit depends on the approyal of 
his conduct by thetonsumeis 

One must not confuse cnticptcneiiiial profit and loss with othei 
factois affecting the cnticpicneur’s proceeds 

1 he entrepreneur’s technological ability docs not affect the specific 
entrepieneurial profit or loss As fai as his ou n technological actii ities 
contribute to the returns earned and inciease his net income, yve arc 
confronted w ith a compensation for work rendered It is w ages paid 
to the entrepreneur for his labor Neither does the fact that not every 
process of produttion succeeds technologically m bringing about the 
product expected, influence the specific entrepieneurial profit oi 
loss Such failures arc cither ayoidabic or unavoidable In the first case 
they are due to the technologically inefficient conduct of affairs Then 
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the losses, resulting are to be ilebited to the entrepreneur’s personal 
insufficiency, i.e., either to his lack of technologit al ability or to his 
lack of the ability to hire adequate helpers. In the second case the 
failures are due to the fact that the present state of technological 
knowledge prevents us from fully controlling the conditions on 
which success depends. This deficiency may be caused either by in- 
complete knowledge concerning the conditions of success or bv 
Ignorance of methods foi controlling fully some of the know n condi- 
tions. The price of the factois of pioduction takes into account this 
unsatisfactory state of our know ledge and technological power. The 
price of arable land, for instance, takes into full account the fact that 
there are bad hai tests, as it is detei mined b\ the anticipated average 
\ield. The fact that the bursting of bottles reduces the output of 
champagne does not affect entrepieneuiul profit and loss. It is merely 
one of the factois deteimining the cost of production and the price 
of champagne.'" 

Accidents affecting the piocess of production, the means of pro- 
duction, or the products w hile thet aie still in the hands of the entre- 
preneur aie an item m the bill of production costs. Experience, w hich 
c'onve\s to the businessman all other technological knowledge, pro- 
vides him also with infoimation about the avciage reduction in the 
quantity of ph) sical output w hich such accidents are likely to bring 
about. By opening contingent leseiwes, he converts their effects into 
regular costs of pioduction. With legard to contingencies the ex- 
pected incidence of w hich is too rare and too irregular to be dealt 
with in this wav b\ indixidual firms of normal size, concerted action 
on the part of sufficiently laige gioups of firms takes care of the 
matter. The individual fiinis coopeiate under the principle of in- 
surance against damage caused bv fire, flood, or other similar con- 
tingencies 1 hen an insurance premium is substituted for an appropria- 
tion to a contingency leserve. At any rate, the risks incurred by 
accidents do not intioduce uncertainty into the conduct of the techno- 
logical processes” If an entrepreneur neglects to deal with them 
dul), he gives pi oof of his technical insufficiency. The losses thuj 
incurred are to be debited to bad techniques applied, not to his 
entrepreneurial function. 

The elimination of those entrepicneurs who fail to give to their 
enteiprises the adequate degiee of technological efficiency or whose 

17 Cf Maiigoldt, Dll’ [ ehre 10/11 V//leriieh///ergeuiHii (Leipzig, 1855), p. 82. 
] he fact char iiuc of lou liceis iit plain wine une cannot produce 100 liters of 
champagne, but a smaller quantits, has the same significance as the fact chat loo 
kilograms of sugar beet do not v leld 100 kilograms of sugar but a smaller quantity. 

18 Cf Knight, Itiit’, f 7 iicer/ai//ty afiiii Pi^/i/ (Boston, 192 1 1, pp 211-213 
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technological ignorance vitiates their cost calculation is effected on 
the market in the same wav in which those deficient in the per- 
formance of the specific entrepreneurial functions are eliminated. It 
may happen that an entrepreneur is so successful in his specific entre- 
preneurial function that he can compensate losses caused by his 
technological failure. It may also happen that an entrepreneur can 
counterbalance losses due to failure in his entrepreneurial function 
by the advantages derived from his technological superiority or from 
the differential rent yielded by the higher productivity of the factors 
of production he employs. But one must not confuse the various 
functions which are comliincd in the conduct of a business unit. The 
technologically more efficient entrepreneur earns higher wage rates 
or qua,si-wage rates than the less efficient in the same way in which 
the more efficient worker earns more than the less efficient. The more 
efficient machine and the more fertile soil produce higher physical 
returns per unit of costs c.vpcndcd; they yield a differential rent 
when compared \t ith the less efficient machine and the less fertile 
soil. The higher wage rates and the higher rent arc, ceteris paribus, 
the corollary of higher physical output. But the specific entrepre- 
neurial profits and losses are not produced by the quantity of physical 
output. The)' depend on the adjustment of output to the most ur- 
gent wants of the consumers, ^^'hat produces them is the estent to 
which the entrepreneur has succeeded or failed in anticipating the 
future — necessarily uncertain — state of the market. 

The entrepreneur is also jeopardized bv political dangers. Govern- 
ment policies, revolutions, and wars can damage or annihilate his 
enterprise. Such events do not affect him alone; they affect the mar- 
ket economy as such and all individuals, although not all of them to 
the same extent. For the individual entrepreneur they are data which 
he cannot alter. If he is efficient, he will anticipate them in time. But 
it is not always possible for him to adjust his operations in such a way 
as to avoid damage. If the dangers expected concern only a part of 
the territory which is accessible to his entrepreneurial activities, he 
can avoid operating in the menaced areas and can prefer countries in 
which the danger is less imminent. But if he cannot emigrate, he must 
stay where he is. If all entrepreneurs were fully convinced that the 
total victory of Bolshevism was impending, they would neverthe- 
less not abandon their entrepreneurial activities. The expectation of 
imminent expropriation will impel the capitalists to consume their 
funds. The entrepreneurs will be forced to adjust their plans to the 
market situation created by such capital consumption and the threat- 
ened nationalization of their shops and plants. But they will not stop 
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operating. If some entrepreneurs go out of business, others will take 
their place — newcomers or old entrepreneurs expanding the size of 
their enterprises. In the market economy there v ill alua\ s he entre- 
preneurs. Policies hostile to capitalism may deprive the consumers of 
the greater part of the benefits they would have reaped from un- 
hampered entrepreneurial activities. But they cannot eliminate the 
entrepreneurs as such if they do not entirely destroy the market 
economy. 

The ultimate source from hich entrepreneurial profit and loss are 
derived is the uncertainty of the future constellation of demand and 
.supply. 

If all entrepreneurs were to anticipate correctly the future state 
of the market, there would be neither profits nor losses. The prices 
of all the factors of production would already today be fully adjusted 
to tomorrow's prices of the products. In buying the factors of pro- 
duction the entrepreneur would have to expend (with due allowance 
for the difference benvecn the prices of present goods and future 
goods) no less an amount than the buyers w ill pay him later for the 
product. An entrepreneur can make a profit only if he anticipates 
future conditions more correctly than other entrepreneurs. Then he 
buys the complementary factors of production at prices the sum of 
which is smaller than the price at which he sells the product. 

If we want to eonstruct the image of changing economic condi- 
tions in which there arc neither profits nor losses, we must resort to 
an unrealizable assumption: perfect foresight of all future events on 
the part of all individuals. If those primitive hunters and fishermen to 
whom it is customary to ascribe the first accumulation of produced 
factors of production had known in advance all the future vicissitudes 
of human affairs, and if they and all their descendants until the ]a.st 
day of judgment, equipped with the .same omniscience, had appraised 
all factors of production accordingly, entrepreneurial profits and 
losses would never have emerged. Entrepreneurial profits and losses 
are created through the discrepancy between the expected prices and 
the prices later really fixed on the markets. It is possible to confiscate 
profits and to transfer them from the individuals to whom they have 
accrued to other people. But neither profits nor losses can ever dis- 
appear from a changing world not populated solely with omniscient 
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9. Entrepreneurial Profits and Losses in a Progressing 
Economy 

In the imaginarv construction of a stationary economy the total sum 
of all entrepreneurs’ profits equals the total sum of all entrepreneurs’ 
losses. What one entrepreneur profits is in the total economic system 
coiinterhalanccd 1)\' another entrepreneur’s loss. The surplus which 
all the consumers together expend for the acquisition of a certain 
commodity is counterbalanced by the reduction in their expenditure 
for the acquisition of other conimodirics,'® 

It is different in a progressing economy. 

\A'e call a progressing economy an economy in which the per capita 
(|uota of capital invested is increasing. In using this term we do not 
imph’ value judgments. We adopt neither the .“materialistic" view 
that such a progression is good nor the “idealistic” view that it is bad 
or at least irrelevant from a "higher point of view.” Of course, it is 
a w ell-Known fact that the immense majority of people consider the 
coasequences of progress in this scasc as the most desirable state of 
affairs and yearn for conditions which can be realized only in a pro- 
grc.ssing economy. 

In the stationary ccoiKJiiiy the entrepreneurs, in the pursuit of their 
specific functions, cannot achieve anything other than to withdraw 
factors of production, provided that the}- are still consertiblc,-" 
from one line of husinc.ss in order to eniplos- them in another line, or 
to direct the restoration of the equivalent of capital goods used up 
in the course of production processes tow ard the expansion of cer- 
tain branches of industry at the expease of other branches. In the 
progressing cconomx' the range of entrepreneurial activities includes, 
moreover, the determination of the employmenr of the additional 
capital goods accumulated by new savings. The injection of these 
additional capital goods is bound to increase the total sum (jf the 
income produccil. i.e., of that supply of consumers’ goods which can 
be consumed without diminishing the capital equipment used in its 
production and thereby without impairing the output of future 
production. The increase of income is effected either bv an expan- 
sion of production without altering the technological methods of 
production or by an improvement in technological methods which 

19. If we were to apply the faiiltj- concept of a “national income’’ as used in 
popular speech, we would have to say tim no part of national income goes into 
profits. 

so. I'hc problem of the cont crribilitv of capital goods is dealt w ith below, pp. 
dW-5>>5' 
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would not have been feasible under the previous conditions of a less 
ample supply of capital goods. 

It is out of this additional wealth that the surplus of the total sum of 
entrepreneurial profits over the total sum of entrepreneurial losses 
flows. But it can be easily demonstrated that this surplus can never 
exhaust the total increase in wealth brought about by economic prog- 
ress. The laws of the market divide this additional wealth between 
the entrepreneurs and the suppliers of labor and those of certain 
material factors of production in such a way that the lion’s share goes 
to the nonentrepreneurial group.s. 

First of all we must realize that entrepreneurial profits are not a 
lasting phenomenon but only temporary. There prevails an inherent 
tendency for profits and losses to disappear. The market is always 
moving toward the emergence of the final prices and the final state 
of rest. If new changes in the data were not to interrupt this move- 
ment and not to create the need for a new adjustment of production 
to the altered conditions, the prices of all complementary factors of 
production would — due allowance being made for time preference 
— finally equal the price of rlie produce, and norli/ng would be left for 
profits or losses. In the long run every increase in productivity bene- 
fits e.xclusively the workers and some groups of the owners of land 
and of capital goods. 

In the groups of the owners of capital goods there are benefited: 

1. Those whose saving has increased the quantity of capital goods 
available. They own this additional wealth, the outcome of their 
restraint in consuming. 

2. The owners of those capital goods already previously existing 
which, thanks to the improvement in technological methods of pro- 
duction, are now better utilized than before. Such gains are, of course, 
temporary only. They are bound to disappear as they cause a tend- 
ency toward an intensified production of the capital goods concerned. 

On the other hand, the increase in the quantity of capital goods 
available lowers the marginal productivity of capital; it thus brings 
about a fall in the prices of the capital goods and thereby hurts the 
interests of all those capitalists who did not share at all or not suffi- 
ciently in the process of saving and the accumulation of the additional 
supply of capital goods. 

In the group of the landowners all tho,se are benefited for whom 
the new state of affairs results in a higher productivity of their farms, 
forests, fisheries, mines, and so on. On the other hand, all those are 
hurt whose property may become submarginal on account of the 
higher return yielded by the land owned by those benefited. 
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In the group of labor all derive a lasting gain from the increase in 
the marginal productivity of labor. But, on the other hand, in the 
short run some may suffer disadvantages. These are people who were 
specialized in the performance of work w’hich becomes obsolete 
as a result of technological improvement and are fitted only for jobs 
in which — in spite of the general rise in wage rates — they earn less 
than before. 

All these changes in the prices of the factors of production begin 
immediately with the initiation of the entrepreneurial actions designed 
to adjust the processes of production to the new state of affairs. In 
dealing with this problem as with the other problems of changes in 
the market data, we must guard ourselves against the popular fallacy 
of drawing a sharp line between short-run and long-run effects. What 
happens in the short run is precisely the first stages of the chain of 
successive transformations which tend to bring about the long-run 
effects. The long-run effect is in our case the disappearance of entre- 
preneurial profits and losses. The short-run effects are the preliminary 
stages of this process of elimination which finally, if not interrupted 
by a further change in the data, would result in the emergence of 
the evenly rotating economy. 

It is necessary to comprehend that the very appearance of an ex- 
cess in the total amount of entrepreneurial profits over the total 
amount of entrepreneurial losses depends upon the fact that this 
process of the elimination of entrepreneurial profit and loss begins at 
the same time as the entrepreneurs begin to adjust the complex of 
production activities to the changed data. There is never in the whole 
sequence of events an instant in which the advantages derived from 
the increase in the amount of capital available and from technical 
improvements benefit the entrepreneurs only. If the wealth and the 
income of the other strata were to remain unaffected, these people 
could buy the additional products onlv bv restricting their pur- 
chases of other products accordingly. Then the profits of one group 
of entrepreneurs would exactly equal the losses incurred by other 
groups. 

What happens is this: The entrepreneurs embarking upon the uti- 
lization of the newly accumulated capital goods and the improved 
technological methods of production are in need of complementary 
factors of production. Their demand for these factors is a new ad- 
ditional demand which must raise their prices. Only as far as this rise 
in prices and wage rates occurs, are the consumers in a position to buy 
the new products without curtailing the purchase of other goods. 
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Only so far can a surplus of the total sum of all entrepreneurial profits 
over all entrepreneurial losses come into existence. 

The vehicle of ecimoniic progress is the acctniitilation of aiUlttional 
capital good.s by means of saving and improvement in technological 
methods of production the execution of which is almost alwavs con- 
ditioned bv the availabilitv of such new capital. The agents of progress 
are the promoting cntreprenctirs intent upon profiting bv means of 
adjusting the conduct of affairs to the best possible satisfaction of the 
consumers. In the performance of their projects for the realization of 
progress thev arc bound to share the benefits derived from progress 
xvith the workers and also \t ith a part of the capitalists and landowners 
and to increase the portion allotted to these people step by step until 
their own share melts aw av cntirelv. 

From this it becomes evident that it is absurd to speak of a “rate 
of profit" or a “normal rate of profit" or an “average rate of profit." 
Profit is not related to or dependent on the amount of capital em- 
ployed by the entrepreneur. C.ipital docs not "beget" profit. Profit 
and loss are entirely determined bv the success or failure of the 
entrepreneur to adjust production to the demand of the coivstimers, 
There is nothing "normar’ in profits and there can never be an 
“equilibrium” with regarti to them. Profit and loss are. on the contrary, 
alwavs a phenomenon of a deviation from “normalcv," of changes 
unforeseen by the majorirv, and of a “disequilibrium." They have 
no place in an imaginary world of normalcy and equilibrium. In a 
changing economy there prevails alwavs an inherent tendency for 
profits and losses to disappear. Ir is onlv the emergence of new changes 
which revives them again. Under stationary conditions the “average 
rate" t)f profits and losses is zero. An excess of the total amount of 
profits over that of losses is a proof of the fact that there is economic 
progress and an improvement in the standard of living of all strata 
of the population. The greater this excess is, the greater is the in- 
crement in general prosperity. 

Many people arc utterly unfit to deal xr ith the phenomenon of 
entrepreneurial profit without indulging in envious resentment. In 
their eyes the source of profit is exploitation of the wage earners and 
the consumers, i.e., an unfair reduction in wage rates and a no less 
unfair increase in the prices of the products. By rights there should 
not be any profits at all. 

Economics is indifferent with regard to such arbitrary value judg- 
ments. It is not interested in the problem of w hether profits are to be 
approved or condemned from the point of view of an alleged natural 
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law and of an alleged eternal and immutable code of morality about 
which personal intuition or divine revelation are supposed to convey 
precise information. Economics merely establishes the fact that entre- 
preneurial profits and losses are essential phenomena of the market 
economy. There cannot be a market economy without them. It is 
certainly possible for the police to confiscate all profits. But such 
a policy would by necessity convert the market economy into a 
senseless chaos. Man has, there is no doubt, the power to destroy many 
things, and he has made in the course of history ample use of this 
faculty. He could destroy the market economy too. 

If those self-styled moralists were not blinded by their envy, they 
would not deal tvith profit without dealing simultaneously with its 
corollary, loss. They would not pass over in silence the fact that 
the preliminary conditions of economic improvement are an achieve- 
ment of those whose saving accumulates the additional capital goods 
and of the inventors, and that the utilization of these conditions for 
the realization of economic improvement is effected by the entre- 
preneurs. The rest of the people do not contribute to progress, but 
they are benefited by the horn of plenty which other people's activities 
pour upon them. 

What has been .said about the progressing economy is vmtaiis 
vmtaudis to be applied to the conditions of a retrogressing economy, 
i.e., an economy in which the per capita quota of capital invested is 
decreasing. In such an economy there is an excess in the total sum of 
entrepreneurial losses over that of profits. People who cannot free 
themselves from the fallacy of thinking in concepts of collectives 
and whole groups might raise the question of how in such a retro- 
gressing economy there could be any entrepreneurial activity at all. 
Why should anybody embark upon an enterprise if he knows in 
advance that mathematically his chance of earning profits arc smaller 
than those of suffering lo.sscs? However, this mode of posing the 
problem is fallacious. Like other people, entrepreneurs do not act as 
members of a class, but as individuals. No entrepreneur bothers a u hit 
about the fate of the totality of the entrepreneurs. It is irrelevant to 
the individual entrepreneur what happens to other people whom 
theories, according to a certain characteristic, assign to the same tla,ss 
they assign him. In the living, perpetually changing market society 
there are always profits to be earned by efficient entrepreneurs. The 
fact that in a retrogressing economy the total amount of losses exceeds 
the total amount of profits docs not deter a man who has confidence 
in his own superior efficiency. A prospective entrepreneur does not 
consult the calculus of probability which is of no avail in the field of 
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undeistanding He tiiists his own ability tn iindei stand futuie market 
conditions bettei than his less gifted fellow men 

The entrepreneurial function, the striving of entrepreneurs after 
profits, IS the driving power in the market economy Profit and loss 
are the devices by means of which the consumers exercise their 
supremacy on the market The behaiioi of the consumers makes 
profits and losses appeal and thereby shifts ow nership of the means 
of pioduction from the hands of the less efficient into those of the 
mote efficient It makes a man the moie influential in the diiection of 
business activities the bettei he succeeds in serving the consumers In 
the absence of profit and loss the entrepieneurs would not know 
what the most urgent needs of the consumers are If some entre- 
pieneuis weie to guess it, they would lack the means to adjust pro- 
duction accmdingly. 

Profit-seeking business is subject to the sovereignty of the con- 
sunieis, while nonprofit institutions ire sovereign unto themselves 
and not responsible to the public Pioduction for profit is necessarily 
production for use, as piofits can oiilj be earned by providing the 
consumers with those things they most uigentlv want to use 

The moialists’ and sermom/eis’ critique of profits misses the point. 
It is not the fault of the entiepieneuis that the consumers — the people, 
the common man — piefer iKjuor to Bibles and detective stories to 
sei lous books, and that gov ei nnients prefci guns to buttei The entre- 
prenevii does not make gieatei profits in selling “bad" things than 
in selling “good’ things His piofits are the greater the bettei he 
succeeds in pioviding the consumets with those things they ask for 
most intensely People do not dunk mtoMcating beverages in ordei 
to make the “alcohol capitil happy, and they do not go to war in 
Older to mcicase the piofits of the ‘merchants of death ’ The exist- 
ence of the iimaments industiies is i consequence of the yvaihke 
spirit, not Its c luse 

It IS not the business of the entrcprcncuis to mike people substitute 
sound ideologies foi unsound It lests with the philosophers to change 
people’s ideas and ideals The enticpicncui senes the consumcis as 
they are todiy, however wicked and ignoiant 

We may admire those who alistain fiom miking gams they could 
reap in pioducing deadly weapons 01 haid liquoi However, then 
laudable conduct is a ineie gcstuie without my piactical effects Even 
if all entrepreneurs and cipitilists weie to follow their example, wars 
and dipsomann would not disipjieir ^s was the case m the pre- 
capitalistic ages, goveinments would pioduce the weapons in their 
oxvn arsenals and dimkeis would distill their own liquor 
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Some Observations on the Vndercortstmption 
Bogey mid on the Purchasing Power Argument 

In speaking of underconsumption, people mean to describe a state of 
affairs in which a part of the goods produced cannot be consumed because 
the people who could consume them are by their poverty prevented from 
buying them. These goods remain unsold or can be swapped only at prices 
not covering the cost of production. Hence various disarrangements and 
disturbances arise, the total complex of which is called economic depres- 
sion. 

Now it happens again and again that entrepreneurs err in anticipating the 
future state of the market. Instead of producing those goods for which the 
demand of the consumers is most intense, they produce less urgently 
needed goods or things which cannot be sold at all. These inefficient entre- 
preneurs suffer losses while their more efficient competitors who antici- 
pated the wishes of the consumers earn profits. The losses of the former 
group of entrepreneurs are not caused by a general abstention from buying 
in the part of the public; they are due to the fact that the public prefers to 
buy other goods. 

If it were true, as the underconsumption myth implies, that the workers 
are coo poor to buy the products because the entrepreneurs and the capi- 
talists unfairly appropriate to themselves what by rights should go to the 
wage earners, the state of affairs would not be altered. The ‘‘e.xploiters" 
are not supposed to exploit from sheet wanconness. They want, it is in- 
sinuated, to increase at the expense of the “exploited” either their own 
consumption or their own investments. They do not withdraw their booty 
from the universe. They spend it either in buying luxuries for their own 
household or in buying producers’ goods for the expansion of their enter- 
prises. Of course, their demand is directed toward goods other than those 
the wage earners would have bought if the profits had been confiscated and 
distributed among them. Entrepreneurial errors with regard to the state of 
the market of various classes of commodities as created by such “exploita- 
tion" are in no way different from any other entrepreneurial shortcomings. 
Entrepreneurial errors result in losses for the inefficient entrepreneurs 
which are counterbalanced by the profits of the efficient entrepreneurs. 
They make business bad for some groups of industries and good for other 
groups. They do not bring about a general depression of trade. 

The underconsumption myth is baseless self-contradictory balderdash. 
Its reasoning crumbles away as soon as one begins to examine it. It is un- 
tenable even if one, for the sake of argument, accepts the “exploitation” 
doctrine as correct. 

The purchasing power argument runs in a slightly different manner. 
It contends that a rise in wage rates is a prerequisite of the expansion of 
production. If wage rates do not rise, there is no use for business to increase 
the quantity and to improve the quality of the goods produced. For the 
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additional products would find no buyers or only such buyers as restrict 
their purchases of other goods. What is needed first for the realization of 
economic progress is to make wage rates rise continually. Government or 
labor union pressure and compulsion aiming at the enforcement of higher 
wage rates are the main vehicles of progress. 

As has been demonstrated above the emergence of an excess in the total ' 
sum of entrepreneurial profits over the total sum of entrepreneurial losses 
is inseparably bound up with the fact that a portion of the benefits derived 
from the increase in the quantity of capital goods available and from 
the improvement of technological procedures goes to the nonentrepreneur- 
ial groups. The rise in the prices of complementary factors of production, 
first among them wage rates, is neither a concession which the entrepre- 
neurs willy-nilly must make to the rest of the people nor a clever device of 
the entrepreneurs in order to make profits. It is an unavoidable and neces- 
sary phenomenon in the chain of successive events which the endeavors of 
the entrepreneurs to make profits by adjusting the supply of the consumers’ 
goods to the new state of affairs are bound to bring about. The same process 
which results in an excess of entrepreneurial profits over losses causes first 
— i.e., before such an excess appears — the emergence of a tendency toward 
a rise in wage rates and in the prices of many material factors of production. 
And it is again the same process that would in the further course of events 
make this excess of profits over losses disappear, provided that no further 
changes, increasing the amount of capital goods available, were to occur. 
The e.xcess of profits over losses is not a consequence of the rise in the prices 
of the factors of production. The two phenomena— the rise in the prices of 
the factors of production and the excess of profits over losses — are both 
steps in the process of adjustment of production to the increase in the quan- 
tity of capital goods and to the technological changes which the entrepre- 
neurial actions actuate. Only to the extent that the other strata of the popu- 
lation are enriched by this adjustment can an excess of profits over losses 
temporarily come into being. 

The basic error of the purchasing power argument consists in miscon- 
struing this causal relation. It turns things upside down when considering 
the rise in wage rates as the force bringing about economic improvement. 

We will discuss at a later stage of this book the consequences of the at- 
tempts of the governments and of organized labor violence to enforce wage 
rates higher than those determined by a nonhampered market.-' Here we 
must only add one more explanatory remark. 

When speaking of profits and losses, prices and wage rates, what we 
have in mind is always real profits and losses, real prices and real wage 
rates. It is the arbitrary interchange of money terms and real terms that 
has led many people astray. This problem too will be dealt with exhaus- 
tively in later chapters. Let us incidentally only mention the fact that a 
rise in real wage rates is compatible with a drop in nominal wage rates. 


21. Cf. below, pp. 763-773. 
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10. Promoters, Managers, Technicians, and Bureaucrats 

The entrepreneur hires tlic technicians, ic, people who have the 
ability and the skill to perform definite kinds and quantities of woik 
The class of technicians includes the great in\ entors, the champions 
111 the field of applied science, the constructors and designers as well 
as the performers of the most simple tasks 1 he entrepieneui joins 
their ranks as far as he himself takes part m the technical evecution of 
his entrepreneurial plans The technician contributes his own toil 
and trouble, but it is the enttepreneur qua cntrepieneur who directs 
his labor toward definite goals And the entrepreneur himself acts as a 
mandatary, as it w eie, of the consunieis 

The entrepreneurs are not omnipresent lhe\ cannot themselves 
attend to the manifold tasks which are incumbent upon them Adjust- 
ment of production to the best possible suppH mg of the consumers 
with the goods they are asking for most urgentlv does not mcrel\ 
consist in determining the general plan for the utilization of lesoiiices 
Theie is, of course, no doubt that this is the mam function of the 
promoter and speculator But besides the great adjustments, imnv 
small adjustments are necessaiv too Each of them may seem trifling 
and of little bearing upon the total result But the cumulative effect 
of shortcomings m manv of these minoi matteis tan be such as to 
fiustrate entiiely the success of a cortect solution of the gieit piob- 
lems At any rate, it is certain that every failure to handle the smillci 
problems results m a squandenng of scaicc factots of production md 
consequentlv in impairing the best possible satisfaction of the con- 
sumers 

It IS important to conceive in what respects the pioblem we have 
m mind differs from the technological tasks of the technicians 1 he 
execution of eveiy project upon which the cntiepicneui has em- 
barked in making his decision with icgaid to the yencial pi in oi 
action requires a multiplicitv of minute decisions 1 ach of these de- 
cisions must be effected m such a wav as to picfci that solution of 
the problem w hich— vv ithout inteifciing with the designs of the 
general plan for the whole project— is the most economical one It 
must av Old superfluous costs in the same vv ay as does the general plan 
The technician from his purely technological point of view either 
may not see anv difference in the alternatives offered by various 
methods for the solution of such a detail or may give preference to 
one of these methods on account of its greater output in phv sical 
quantities But the cnticpicncui is actuated bv the profit motive This 
enjoins upon him the urge to picfer the most economical solution, i e , 
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that solution w hich a\ ords employing factors of production m hose 
employment vould impaii the satisfaction of the more intenselv felt 
Slants of the tonsumeis Ht will prefer among the various methods 
w ith regard to v\ hith the technicians are neutral, the one the applica- 
tion of which requites the smallest cost He may reject the techni- 
cians’ suggestion to choose a more costly method securing a greater 
ph\sical output if his calculation shows that the increase m output 
would not outweigh the increase in cost lequired Not only in the 
gieat decisions and plans but no less m the daily decisions of small 
pi oblems as tbcy turn up in the current conduct of affairs, the entre- 
preneur must pel foim his task of adjusting pioduction to the demand 
of the consunieis as lefiected in the prices of the market 

Fconomic calculation as practiced in the market economy, and 
especially the s\ stem of double-entry bookkeeping, make it possible 
to lelieve the entiepieneui of involvement in too much detail. He 
tan devote himself to his gieat tasks without being entangled in a 
multitude of tiifles be\ond an\ mortal man’s range of sight He tan 
appoint assist ints to w hose solicitude he entrusts the care of subordi- 
nate entrepieneiuial duties And these assistants m their turn can be 
aided accoidmg to the same principle by assistants appointed for a 
siiiiller spheie of duties In this way a whole managerial hierarchy 
t in he built up 

A imna%ci is n junini paitnei of the entrepreneur, as it were, no 
niittci whit the contiictuil and fmincial terms of his employment 
lie file onlv lelev int thing is that his own financial interests force 
him to attend to the best of his tbilities to the entiepreneurial func- 
tions which lie assigned to hiiii within 1 limited and precisely deter- 
mined sphcie of iction 

It IS the svstem of doulile-entiv bookkeeping that makes the 
functioning of the iiiinigcriil svstem possible 1 hanks to it the entie- 
pieneui IS in a position to sepii itc the cikulcition of each part of his 
totil entcipiisc in such i wi\ thit he cm determine the role it plays 
within his whole enteipiise T hus he cm look it each section as if it 
weie 1 sepii itc entitv ind can ippiaise it according to the share it 
contiihutes to the success of the total cnteipiisc Within this svstem 
of business calcukition eich section of a firm represents an integral 
entity , 1 hy pothetic il independent business, as it w ere It is assumed 
that this section “ow ns” a definite put of the whole capital employ ed 
in the enteipiisc, that it buys fioin othci sections and sells to them, 
tint It has Its own expenses and its own revenues, that its dealings re- 
sult either 111 a pi ofit 01 in .1 loss vv hich is imputed to its ow n conduct 
of affaiis .IS distinguished fiom the lesult of the other sections Thus 
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the entrepreneur can assign to each section’s management a great deal 
of independence. The only directive he gives to a man whom he en- 
trusts with the management of a circumscribed job is to make as 
much profit as possible. An examination of the accounts shows how 
successful or unsuccessful the managers were in executing this direc- 
tive. Everv' manager and submanager is responsible for the working 
of his section or subsection. It is to his credit if the accounts show 
a profit, and it is to his disadvantage if they show a loss. His own in- 
terests impel him toward the utmost care and exertion in the con- 
duct of his section’s affairs. If he incurs losses, he will be replaced by 
a man whom the entrepreneur expects to be more successful, or the 
whole section will be discontinued. At any rate, the manager will 
lose his job. If he succeeds in making profits, his income will be in- 
creased, or at least he will not be in danger of losing it. Whether or 
not a manager is entitled to a share in the profit imputed to his section 
is not important v ith regard to the personal interest he takes in the 
results of his section’s dealings. His welfare is at anv rate closely con- 
nected with that of his section. His task is not like that of the techni- 
cian, to perform a definite piece of work according to a definite pre- 
cept. It is to adjust — within the limited scope left to his discretion — 
the operation of his section to the state of the market. Of course, just 
as an entrepreneur may combine in his person entrepreneurial func- 
tions and those of a technician, such a union of various functions can 
also occur with a manager. 

The managerial function is always subservient to the entrepre- 
neurial function. It can relieve the entrepreneur of a part of his minor 
duties; it can never evolve into a substitute for entrepreneurship. 
The fallacy to the contrary is due to the error confusing the category 
of entrepreneurship as it is defined in the imaginary construction of 
functional distribution with conditions in a living and operating mar- 
ket economy. The function of the entrepreneur cannot be separated 
from the direction of the einployment of factors of production for 
the accomplishment of definite tasks. The entrepreneur controls the 
factors of production; it is this control that brings him either entre- 
preneurial profit or loss. 

It is possible to reward the manager by paying for his services in 
proportion to the contribution of his section to the profit earned by 
the entrepreneur. But this is of no avail. As has been pointed out, the 
manager is under any circum-stances interested in the success of that 
part of the business which is entrusted to his care. But the manager 
cannot be made answerable for the losses incurred. These losses are 
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suffered by the owners of the capital employed. They cannot be 
shifted to the manager. 

Society can freely leave the care for the best possible employment 
of capital goods to their owners. In embarking upon definite projects 
these owners expose their own property, wealth, and social position. 
They are even more interested in the success of their entrepreneurial 
activities than is society as a whole. For society as a whole the squan- 
dering of capital invested in a definite project means only the loss of 
a small part of its total funds; for the owner it means much more, for 
the most part the loss of his total fortune. But if a manager is given 
a completely free hand, things are different. He speculates in risking 
other people’s money. He sees the prospects of an uncertain enter- 
prise from another angle than that of the man who is answerable for 
the losses. It is precisely when he is rewarded by a'share of the profits 
that he becomes foolhardy because he does not share in the losses too. 

The illusion that management is the totality of entrepreneurial 
activities and that management is a perfect substitute for entrepre- 
neurship is the outgrowth of a misinterpretation of the conditions of 
the corporations, the typical form of present-day business. It is as- 
serted that the corporation is operated by the salaried managers, while 
the shareholders are merely passive spectators. All the powers are 
concentrated in the hands of hired employees. The shareholders are 
idle and useless; they harvest what the managers have sown. 

This doctrine disregards entirely the role that the capital and 
money market, the stock and bond e.xchange, which a pertinent 
idiom simply calls the “market,” plays in the direction of corporate 
business. The dealings of this market are branded by popular anti- 
capitalistic bias as a hazardous game, as mere gambling. In fact, the 
changes in the prices of common and preferred stock and of corporate 
bonds are the means applied by the capitalists for the supreme control 
of the flow of capital. The price structure as determined by the 
speculations on the capital and money markets and on the big com- 
modity exchanges not only decides how much capital is available for 
the conduct of each corporation’s business; it creates a state of affairs 
to which the managers must adjust their operations in detail. 

The general direction of a corporation’s conduct of business is ' 
exercised by the stockholders and their elected mandataries, the 
directors. The directors appoint and discharge the managers. In 
smaller companies and sometimes even in bigger ones the offices of the 
directors and the managers are often combined in the same persons. 
A successful corporation is ultimately never controlled bv hired 


II 
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managers. The emergence of an omnipotent managerial class is not 
a phenomenon of the unhampered market economy. It was, on the 
contrary, an outgrowth of the interventionist policies consciously 
aiming at an elimination of the influence of the shareholders and at 
their virtual expropriation. In Germany, Italy, and Austria it was a 
preliminary step on the way toward the substitution of government 
control of business for free enterprise, as has been the case in Great 
Britain with regard to the Bank of England and the railroads. Similar 
tendencies are prevalent in the American public utilities. The marvel- 
ous achievements of corporate business were not a result of the activi- 
ties of a salaried managerial oligarchy; they were accomplished by 
people who were connected with the corporation by means of the 
ownership of a considerable part or of the greater part of its stock and 
whom part of the {sublic scorned as promoters and profiteers. 

The entrepreneur determines alone, without any managerial inter- 
ference, in what lines of bu.sine.ss to employ capital and how much 
capital to employ. He determines the expansion and contraction of 
the size of the total business and its main sections. He determines the 
enterprise’s financial structure. These are the essential decisions which 
are instrumental in the conduct of business. They always fall upon 
the entrepreneur, in corporations as well as in other types of a firm’s 
legal .structure. Any assistance given to the entrepreneur in this re- 
gard is of ancillary character only; he takes information about the- 
past state of affairs from experts in the fields of law, statistics, and 
technology; but the final decision implying a judgment about the 
future state of the market rests with him alone. The execution of the 
details of his projects may then be entrusted to managers. 

The social functions of the managerial elite are no less indispensable 
for the operation of the market economy than are the functions of the 
elite of inventors, technologists, engineers, designers, scientists, and 
experimenters. In the ranks of the managers many of the most eminent 
men serve the cause of economic progress. Successful managers are 
remunerated by high salaries' and often by a share in the enterprise’s 
gross profits. Many of them in the course of their careers become 
themselves capitalists and entrepreneurs. Nonetheless, the managerial 
function is different from the entrepreneurial function. 

It is a serious mistake to identify entrepreneurship with manage- 
ment as in the popular antithesis of “management” and “labor.” This 
confusion is, of course, intentional. It is designed to obscure the fact 
that the functions of entrepreneurship are entirely different from 
those of the managers attending to the minor details of the conduct 
of business. The structure of business, the allocation of capital to the 
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various branches of production and firms, the size and the line of 
operation of each plant and shop are considered as given facts and it 
is implied that no further changes will be effected with regard to 
them. The only taslc is to go on in the old routine. In such a stationary 
world, of course, there is no need for innovators and promoters; the 
total amount of profits is counterbalanced by the total amount of 
losses. To explode the fallacies of this doctrine it is enough to compare 
the structure of American business in 1945 with that of 1915. 

But even in a stationary world it would be nonsensical to give 
“labor,” as a popular slogan demands, a share in management. The 
realization of such a postulate would result in syndicalism." 

There is furthermore a readiness to confuse the manager with a 
bureaucrat. 

Bureaucratic inanagemcm, as distinguished from profit mmage- 
inetn, is the method applied in the conduct of administrative affairs, 
the result of which has no cash value on the market. The successful 
performance of the duties entrusted to the care of a police depart- 
ment is of the greatest importance for the prefiervation of social co- 
operation and benefits each member of society. But it has no price on 
the market, it cannot be bought or sold; it can therefore not be con- 
fronted with the expenses incurred in the endeavors to secure it. It 
results in gains, but these gains are not reflected in profits liable to 
expression in terms of money. The methods of economic calculation, 
and especially those of double-entry bookkeeping, are not applicable 
to them. Success or failure of a police department’s activities cannot 
be ascertained according to the arithmetical procedutes of profit- 
seeking business. No accountant can establish v hether or not a police 
department or one of its subdivisions has succeeded. 

The amount of money to be e.xpended in every branch of profit- 
seeking business is determined bv the behavior of the consumers. If 
the automobile industry were to treble the capital employed, it 
would certainly improve the services it renders to the public. There 
would be more cars available. But this expansion of the industry would 
withhold capital from other branches of production in which it 
could fill more urgent wants of the consumers. This fact would render 
the expansion of the automobile industry unprofitable and increase 
profits in other branches of business. In their endeavors to strive after 
the highest profit obtainable, entrepreneurs are forced to allocate to 
each branch of businc.ss only as much c,ipital as can be employed in it 
without impairing the satisfaction of more urgent wants of the con- 
sumers. Thus the entrepreneurial activities are automatically, as it 

j2. Cf. below, pp. 808-815. 
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were, directed by the consumers’ wishes as they are reflected in the 
price structure of consumers’ goods. 

No such limitation is enjoined upon the allocation of funds for the 
performance of the tasks incumbent upon government activities. 
There is no doubt that the services rendered by the police depart- 
ment of the City of New York could be considerably improved by 
trebling the budgetary allocation. But the question is whether or not 
this improvement would be considerable enough to justify either the 
restriction of the services rendered by other departments — e.g., those 
of the department of sanitation — or the restriction of the private con- 
sumption of the taxpayers. This question cannot be answered by the 
accounts of the police department. These accounts provide informa- 
tion only about the expenses incurred. They cannot provide any in- 
formation about the results obtained, as these results cannot be c.x- 
pressed in money equivalents. The citizens must directly determine 
the amount of services they want to get and arc ready to pay for. They 
discharge this task by electing councilmen and ofRceholders who arc 
prepared to comply with their intentions. 

Thus the mayor and the chiefs of the city’s various departments arc 
restricted, by the budget. They are not free to act upon what they 
themselves consider the most beneficial solution of the various prob- 
lems the citizenry has to face. They are bound to spend the funds 
allocated for the purposes the budget has assigned them. They must 
not use them for other tasks. Auditing in the field of public adminis- 
tration is entirely different from that in the field of profit-seeking 
business. Its goal is to establish whether or not the funds allocated 
have been expended in strict compliance with the provisions of the 
budget. 

In profit-seeking business the discretion of the managers and sub- 
managers is restricted by considerations of profit and loss. The profit 
motive is the only directive needed to make them subservient to the 
wishes of the consumers. There is no need to restrict their discretion 
by minute instructions and rules. If they arc efficient, such meddling 
with details would at best be superfluous, if not pernicious in tying 
their hands. If they are inefficient, it would not render their activities 
more successful. It would only provide them with a lame excuse that 
the failure was caused by inappropriate rules. The only instruction 
required is self-understood and does not need to be especially men- 
tioned; Seek profit. 

Things are different in public administration, in the conduct of 
government affairs. In this field the discretion of the officeholders 
and their subaltern aids is not restricted by considerations of profit 
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and loss. If their supreme boss — no matter whether he is the sovereign 
people or a sovereign despot — ^were to leave them a free hand, he 
would renounce his own supremacy in their favor. These officers 
would become irresponsible agents, and their power would supersede 
that of the people or the despot. They would do what pleased them, 
not what their bosses wanted them to do. To prevent this outcome and 
to make them subservient to the will of their bosses it is necessary 
to give them detailed instnictions regulating their conduct of affairs 
in every respect. Then it becomes their duty to handle all affairs in 
strict compliance with these rules and regulations. Their freedom to 
adjust their acts to what seems to them the most appropriate solution 
of a concrete problem is limited by these norms. They are bureaucrats, 
i.e., men who in every instance must observe a set of inflexible regula- 
tions. 

Bureaucratic conduct of affairs is conduct bound to comply with 
detailed rules and regulations fixed by the authority of a superior 
body. It is the onlv alternative to profit management. Profit manage- 
ment is inapplicable in the pursuit of affairs which have no cash value 
on the market and in the non-profit conduct of affairs which could 
also be operated on a profit basis. The former is the case of the ad- 
ministration of the social apparatus of coercion and compulsion; the 
latter is the case in the conduct of an institution on a non-profit basis, 
e.g., a school, a hospital, or a postal system. Whenever the operation 
of a system is not directed by the profit motive, it must be directed 
by bureaucratic rules. 

Bureaucratic conduct of affairs is, as such, not an evil. It is the only 
appropriate method of handling governmental affairs, i.e., the social 
apparatus of compulsion and coercion. As government is necessarv, 
bureaucratism is — in this field — no less necessarv. Where economic 
calnilation is unfeasible, bureaucratic methods are indispensable. A 
socialist government must apply them to all affairs. 

No business, whatever its size or specific task, can ever become 
bureaucratic so long as it is entirely and solely operated on a profit 
basis. But as soon as it abandons profit-seeking and substitutes for it 
what is called the service principle — ^i.e., the rendering of services 
without regard as to whether or not the prices to be obtained for them 
cover the expenses — it must adopt bureaucratic methods for those of 
entrepreneurial management.-” 

23. For a detailed treatment of the problems involved, cf. Mises, Bureaucracy 
(New Haven, 1944). 
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.11. The Selective Process 

The selective process of the market Ls actuated by the composite 
effort of all members of the market economy. Driven by the urge 
to remove his own uneasiness as much as possible, each individual is 
intent, on the one hand, upon attaining that position in which he can 
contribute most to the best satisfaction of everyone else and, on the 
other hand, upon taking best advantage of the services offered by 
everyone else. This means that he tries to sell on the dearest marker 
and to buy on the cheapest market. The resultant of these endeavors 
is not only the price structure but no less the social structure, the 
assignment of definite tasks to the various individuals. The market 
makes people rich or poor, determines who shall run the big plants 
and who shall scrub the floors, fixes how many people shall work 
in the copper mines and hotv many in the symphony orchestras. None 
of these decisions is made once and for all; they are revocable evert' 
day. The selective process never stops. It goes on adjusting the social 
apparatus of production to the changes in demand and supply. It 
reviews again and again its previous decisions and forces everybody 
to submit to a new examination of his case. There is no security and 
no such thing as a right to preserve any position acquired in the past. 
Nobody is exempt from the law of the market, the consumers’ sover- 
eignty. 

Ownership of the means of production is not a privilege, but a 
social liability. Capitalists and landowners are compelled to employ 
their property for the best possible satisfaction of the consumers. 
If they are slow and inept in the performance of their duties, the\' 
are penalized by losses. If they do not learn the lesson and do not re- 
form their conduct of affairs, they lose their wealth. No investment 
is safe forever. He who does not use his property in .serving the con- 
sumers in the most efficient way is doomed to failure. There is no 
room left for people who would like to enjoy their fortunes in idle- 
ness and thoughtlessness. The proprietor must aim to invest his funds 
in such a way that principal and yield are at least not impaired. 

In the ages of caste privileges and trade barriers there were revenues 
not dependent on the market. Princes and lords lived at the expense 
of the humble slaves and serfs who owed them tithes, statute labor, 
and tributes. Ownership of land could only be acquired either by 
conquest or by large.sse on the part of a conqueror. It could be for- 
feited only by recantation on the part of the donor or by conquest on 
the part of another conqueror. Kven later, when the lords and their 
liegemen began to sell theit surpluses on the market, they could not 
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be ousted bj the eompetition of more effieient people Competition 
was free onl\ withm \et\ nairow limits I he aequisition of manorial 
estates w as rcsert cd to the nobilit\ , that of urban teal propertv to the 
Liti7cns of the township, that of faim land to the peasants Competi- 
tion m the arts and eiafts was lestticted h\ the guilds 1 he consumers 
were not in a position to satisf\ then w ints in the cheapest was, as 
pi ice control made underbidding impossible to the sellers 1 he bus ers 
were at the meres of then puiscsois If the pin ileged pioduceis le- 
fused to resort to the emplos mcnr of the most adequate raw mateiials 
and of the most efficient methods of piticessnig the constmieis were 
forced to endure the consequences of such stubboi iiness and consci \ - 
atism 

The landowner who Ines 111 peifcct self-sufticieiics fiom the fiuits 
of his ossn farming is independent of the iinrket But the modern 
farmer w ho buys equipment, fcitili/ets, seed, lahoi, and other factois 
of production and sells agncultuial pioducts is subject to the lass of 
the market His income depends on the consiinieis and he must ad- 
just his operations to then svishes 

The selectise function of the iiniket woiks also with legaid to 
labor The w otkei is attracted bs that kind of w ork in w hich he can 
espect to earn most As is the case ssith miteiial factois of produc- 
tion, the factor laboi too is allocated to those employ ments m w hich 
It best sen es the constimeis 1 hcie pict ails the tendency not to w astc 
any quantity of laboi foi the satisfaction of less urgent demand if 
more uigent demand is still unsatisfied I ike all othci sti ita of society, 
the worker is subject to the supicnney of the consumeis If he dis- 
obey s, he IS penah/cd by a cut in income 

The selection of the maiket does not establish social oideis, castes, 
01 classes in the Alai\ian sense Xor do the entieprenems and pro- 
moteis foim an integiatcd socnl cliss I ach mdnidiial is fiee to be- 
come a pioiiiotcr if he relics upon his own ibiliry to anticipate futiiic 
mirkct conditions bettet thui his fellow citizens and if his attempts 
to act It his own peril and on his own responsibility are appioved by 
the consumeis One enters the tanks of the piomoters by aggressively 
pushing font aid and thus submitting to the trial to which the market 
subjects, without tespect for persons, everybody yvho yvants to be- 
come a promotei or to remain in this eminent position Everybody 
has the opportunit) to take his chance A neyy comer does not need 
to yy lit foi an iny nation or encouragement from anyone He must 
leap foi w aid on his own account and must himself know hoyv to 
pioy ide the means needed 

It has been contended again and again that undei the conditions 
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of “late" or “mature” capitalism it is no longer possible for penniless 
people to climb the ladder to wealth and entrepreneurial position. 
No attempt has ever been made to prove this thesis. Since it was first 
advanced, the composition of the entrepreneurial and capitabst groups 
has changed considerably. A great part of the former entrepreneurs 
and their heirs have been eliminated and other people, newcomers, 
have taken their places. It is, of coune, true that in the last years insti- 
tutions have been purposely developed which, if not abolished very 
soon, will make the functioning of the market in every regard im- 
possible. 

The point of view from which the consumers choose the captains 
of industry and business is exclusively their qualification to adjust 
production to the needs of the consumers. They do not bother about 
other features and merits. They want a shoe manufacturer to fabri- 
cate good and cheap shoes. They are not intent upon entrusting the 
conduct of the shoe trade to handsome amiable boys, to people of 
good drawing-room manners, of artistic gifts, of scholarly habits, or 
of any other virtues or talents. A proficient businessman mav often 
be deficient in many accomplishments which contribute to the success 
of a man in other spheres of life. 

It is quite common nowadays to deprecate the capitalists and entre- 
preneurs. A man is prone to sneer at those who are more prosperous 
than himself. These people, he contends, are richer only because they 
are less scrupulous than he. If he were not restrained by due con- 
sideration for the laws of morality and decency, he would be no less 
succe.s5ful than they are. Thus men glory in the aureole of self- 
complacency and Pharisaic self-righteousness. 

Now it is true that under the conditions brought about by inter- 
ventionism many people can acquire wealth by graft and bribery. In 
many countries interventionism has so undermined the supremacy 
of the market that it is more advantageous for a businessman to rely 
upon the aid of those in political office than upon the best satisfaction 
of the needs of the consumers. But it is not this that the popular critics 
of other people’s wealth have in mind. They contend that the methods 
by y hich wealth is acquired in a pure market society are objection- 
able from the ethical point of view. 

Against such statements it is necessary to emphasize that, so far 
as the operation of the market is not sabotaged by the interference of 
governments and other factors of coercion, success in business is the 
proof of services rendered to the consumers. The poor man need not 
be inferior to the prosperous businessman in other regards; he may 
sometimes be outstanding in scientific, literary, and artistic achieye- 
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ments or in civic leadership. But in the social system of production 
he is inferior. The creative genius may be right in his disdain for 
Commercial success; it may be true that he would have been prosper- 
ous in business if he had not preferred other things. But the clerks 
and workers who boast of their moral superiority deceive themselves 
and find consolation in this self-deception. They do not admit that 
they have been tried and found wanting by their fellow citizens, the 
consumers. 

It is often asserted that the poor man’s failure in the competition 
of the market is caused by his lack of education. Equality of oppor- 
tunity, it is said, could be provided only by making education at every 
level accessible to all. There prevails today the tendency to reduce 
all differences among various peoples to their education and to deny 
the existence of inborn inequalities in intellect, will power, and char- 
acter. It is not generally realized that education can never be more 
than indoctrination with theories and ideas already developed. Educa- 
tion, whatever benefits it may confer, is transmission of traditional 
doctrines and valuations; it is by necessity conservative. It produces 
imitation and routine, not improvement and progress. Innovators 
and creative geniuses cannot be reared in schools. They are precisely 
the men who defy what the school has taught them. 

In order to succeed in business a man docs not need a degree from 
a school of business administration. These schools train the subalterns 
for routine jobs. They certainly do not train entrepreneurs. An entre- 
preneur cannot be trained. A man becomes an entrepreneur in seizing 
an opportunity and filling the gap. No special education is required 
for such a display of keen judgment, foresight, and energy. The most 
succcs.sful businessmen were often uneducated when measured by the 
scholastic standards of the teaching profession. But they were equal 
to their social function of adjusting production to the most urgent 
demand. Because of these merits the consumers chose them for 
business leadership. 


12. The Individual and the Market 

It is customary to speak metaphorically of the automatic and anon- 
ymous forces actuating the “mechanism” of the market. In employ- 
ing such metaphors people are ready to disregard the fact that the 
only factors directing the market and the determination of prices 
are purposive acts of men. There is no automatism; there are only 
men consciously and deliberately aiming at ends chosen. There are 
no mysterious mechanical forces; there is only the human will to re- 
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move uneasiness. There is no anonymity; there is 1 and you and Bill 
and Joe and all the rest. And each of us is both a producer and a con- 
sumer. 

The market is a social body; it is the foremost social body. The 
market phenomena are social phenomena. They are the resultant of 
each individual’s active contribution. But they are different from 
each such contribution. They appear to the individual as something 
given which he himself cannot alter. He does not always see that he 
himself is a part, although a small part, of the complex of elements 
determining each momentary state of the market. Because he fails 
to realize this fact he feels himself free, in criticizing the market 
phenomena, to condemn with regard to his fellow men a mode of 
conduct which he considers as quite right with regard to himself. 
He blames the market for its callousness and disregard of persons 
and asks for social control of the market in order to “humanize” it. 
He asks on the one hand for measures to protect the consumer against 
the producers. But on the other hand he insists even more passionately 
upon the necessity of protecting himself as a producer against the 
consumers. The outcome of these contradictory demands is the 
modem methods of government interference whose most outstand- 
ing examples were the Sozialpolitik of imperial Germany and the 
American New Deal. 

It is an old fallacy that it is a legitimate task of civil government to 
protect the less efficient producer against the competition of the 
more efficient One asks for a “producers’ policy” as distinct from 
a “consumers’ policy.” While flamboyantly repeating the truism that 
the only aim of production is to provide ample supplies for con- 
sumption, people emphasize with no less eloquence that the “indus- 
trious” producer should be protected against the “idle” consumer. 

However, producers and consumers are identical. Production and 
consumption are different stages in acting. Catallactics embodies these 
differences in speaking of producers and consumers. But in reality 
they are the same people. It is, of course, possible to protect a less 
efficient producer against the competition of more efficient fellows. 
Such a privilege conveys to the privileged the benefits which the 
unhampered market provides only to those who succeed in best 
filling the wants of the consumers. But it necessarily impairs the 
satisfaction of the consumers. If only one producer or a small group 
is privileged, the beneficiaries enjoy an advantage at the expense of 
the rest of the people. But if ail producers are privileged to the same 
extent, everybody loses in his capacity as consumer as much as he 
gains in his capacity as a producer. Moreover, all are injured because 
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the supply of products drops if the most efficient men are prevented 
from employing their skill in that field in u hich they could render 
the best services to the consumers. 

If a consumer believes that it is expedient nr right to pay a higher 
price for domestic cereals than for cereals imported from abroad, or 
for manufactures processed in plants operated by small business or 
employing unionized workers than for those of another provenance, 
he is free to do so. He would only have to satisfy himself that the 
commodity offered for sale meets the conditions upon which he 
makes the allowance of a higher price depend. Laws which forbid 
counterfeiting of labels of origin and trade-marks W'ould succeed 
in attaining the ends aimed at by tariffs, labor legislation, and privi- 
leges granted to small business. But it is beyond doubt that the con- 
sumers are not prepared to act in this way. The fact that a commodity 
is marked as imported does not impair its salability if it is better or 
cheaper, or both. As a rule the buyers w'ant to buy as cheaply as pos- 
sible without regard for the origin of the article or some particular 
characteristics of the producers. 

The psychological root of the producers' policy as practiced to- 
day in all parts of the world is to be seen in spurious economic doc- 
trines. These doctrines flatly deny that the privileges granted to less 
efficient producers burden the consumer. Their advocates contend 
that such measures are prejudicial only to those against whom they 
discriminate. When, pressed further, they are forced to admit that 
the consumers are damaged too, thev maintain that the losses of the ' 
consumers are more than compensated by an increase in their money 
income which the measures in question are bound to bring about. 

Thus in the predominantly industrial countries of Europe the 
protectionists were first eager to declare that the tariff on agricultural 
products hurts exclusively the interests of the farmers of the predomi- 
nantly agricultural countries and of the grain dealers. It is certain that 
these exporting interests arc damaged too. But it is no less certain 
that the consumers of the country that adopts the tariff policy are 
losing with them. They must pay higher prices for their food. Of 
course, the protectionist retorts, that this is not a burden. For, he 
argues, the additional amount that the domestic consumer pays in- 
creases the farmers’ income and their purchasing power; they will 
spend the whole surplus in buying more of the products manufactured 
by the nonagricultural strata of the population. This paralogism can 
easily be exploded by referring to the well-known anecdote of the 
man who asks an innkeeper for a gift of ten dollars; it will not cost 
him anything because the beggar promises to spend the whole amount 
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in his inn. But for all that, the protectionist fallacy got hold of 
public opinion, and this alone explains the popularity of the measures 
inspired by it. Many people simply do not realize that the only effect 
of protection is to divert production from those places in which it 
could produce more per unit of capital and labor expended to places 
in n Inch it produces less. It makes people poorer, not more prosperous. 

The ultimate foundation of modern protectionism and of the striv- 
ing for economic autarky of each country is to be found in this 
mistaken belief that they are the best means to make every citizen, 
or at least the immense majority of them, richer. The term riches 
means in this connection an increase in the individual’s real income 
and an improvement in his standard of living. It is true that the 
poliev of national economic insulation is a necessary corollary of the 
endeavors to interfere with domestic business, and that it is an out- 
come of xvarlike tendencies as well as one of the factors producing 
these tendencies. But the fact remains that it would never have been 
possible to sell the idea of protection to the voters if one had not been 
able to convince them that protection not only does not Impair their 
standard of living but raises it considerably. 

It is important to emphasize this fact because it utterly explodes 
a myth propagated by many popular books. .According to these 
myths, contemporary man is no longer motivated by the desire to 
improve his material well-being and to raise his standard of living. 
The assertions of the economists to the contrary are mistaken. Modern 
man gives priority to “noneconomic" or “irrational” things and is 
ready to forego material betterment whenever its attainment stands 
in the way of those “ideal” concerns. It is a serious blunder, common 
mostly with economists and businessmen, to interpret the events of 
our time from an “economic” point of view and to criticize current 
ideologies xvith regard to the alleged economic fallacies implied. 
People long for other things more than for a good life. 

It is hardly possible to misconstrue the history of our age more 
crassly. Our contemporaries are driven by a fanatical zeal to get more 
amenities and by an unrestrained appetite to enjoy life. A character- 
istic social phenomenon of our day is the pressure group, an alliance 
of people eager to promote their own material well-being bv the 
employment of all means, legal or illegal, peaceful or violent. For 
the pressure group nothing matters but the increase of its members’ 
real income. It is not concerned with anv other aspects of life. It 
does not bother whether or not the realization of its program hurts 
the vital interests of other men, of their own nation or country, and 
of the whole of mankind. But, of course, every pressure group is 
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anxious to justify its demands as beneficial to the general public wel- 
fare and to stigmatize its critics as abject scoundrels, idiots, and trai- 
tors. In the pursuit of its plans it displays a quasi-religious ardor. 

Without e.\ception all political parties promise their supporters 
a higher real income. There Ls no difference in this respect between 
nationalists and internationalists and between the supporters of a 
market economy and the advocates of either socialism or interven- 
tionism. If a party asks its supporters to make sacrifices for its cause, 
it always explains these sacrifices as the necessary temporary means 
for the attainment of the ultimate goal, the Improvement of the 
material well-being of its members. Each party considers it as an 
insidious plot against its prestige and its survival if somebody ventures 
to question the capacity of its projects to make the group members 
more prosperous. Each partj’ regards with a deadly hatred the 
economists embarking upon such a critique. 

All varieties of the producers’ policy arc advocated on the ground 
of their alleged ability to raise the party members’ standard of living. 
Protectionism and economic .sclf-sufficienty, labor union pressure 
and compulsion, labor legislation, minimum wage rates, public spend- 
ing, credit expansion, subsidies, and other makeshifts are always rec- 
ommended by their advocates as the most suitable or the only means 
to increase the real income of the people for whose votes they canvass. 
Every contemporary statesman or politician invariably tells his voters: 
My program will make you as affluent as conditions may permit, while 
my adversaries' program u ill bring you want and misery. 

It is true that some secluded intellectuals in their esoteric circles 
talk differently. They proclaim the priority of what they call eternal 
absolute values and feign in their declamations — not in their personal 
conduct — a disdain of things secular and transitory. But the public 
ignores such utterances. The main goal of present-day political action 
is to secure for the respective pressure group memberships the high- 
est material well-being. The only way for a leader to succeed is to 
instill in people the conviction that his program best serves the attain- 
ment of this goal. 

What is wrong with the producers’ policies is their faulty eco- 
nomics. 

If one is prepared to indulge in the fashionable tendency to ex- 
plain human things by resorting to the terminology of psychopathol- 
ogy, one might be tempted to say that modem man in contrasting a 
producers’ policy with a consumers’ policy has fallen victim to a kind 
of schizophrenia. He fails to realize diat he is an undivided and in- 
divisible person, i.e., an individual, aij^ as such no less a consumer than 
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a producer. The unity of his consciousness is split into two parts; 
his mind is inwardly divided against himself. But it matters little 
whether or not we adopt this mode of describing the fact that the 
economic doctrine resulting in these policies is faulty. We are not 
concerned with the pathological source from which an error may 
stem, but with the error as such and with its logical roots. The un- 
masking of the error by means of ratiocination is the primary fact. 
If a statement were not exposed as logically erroneous, psychopathol- 
ogy would not be in a position to qualify the state of mind from which 
it stems as pathological. If a man imagines himself to be the king of 
Siam, the first thing which the psychiatrist has to establish is whether 
or not he really is what he believes himself to be. Only if this ques- 
tion is answered in the negative can the man be considered insane. 

It is true that most of our contemporaries are committed to a fal- 
lacious interpretation of the producer-consumer nexus. In buying 
they behave as if they were connected with the market only as buyers, 
and vice versa in selling. As buyers they advocate stern measures to 
protect them against the sellers, and as sellers they advocate no less 
harsh measures against the buyers. But this antisocial conduct which 
shakes the very foundations of social cooperation is not an outgrowth 
of a pathological state of mind. Ids the outcome of a narrow-minded- 
ness which fails to conceive the operation of the market economy 
and to anticipate the ultimate effects of one’s own actions. 

It is permissible to contend that the immense majority of our con- 
temporaries are mentally and intellectually not adjusted to life in the 
market society although they themselves and their fathers have un- 
wittingly created this society by their actions. But this maladjustment 
consists in nothing else chan in the failure to recognize erroneous 
doctrines as such. 


13. Business Propaganda 

The consumer is not omniscient. He does not know where he can 
obtain at the cheapest price what he is looking for. Very often he does 
not even know what kind of commodity or service is suitable to 
remove -most efficaciously the particular uneasiness he wants to re- 
move. At best he is familiar with the market conditions of the im- 
mediate past and arranges his plans on the basis of this information. 
To convey to him information about the actual state of the market 
is the task of business propaganda. 

Business propaganda must be obtrusive and blatant. It is its aim 
to attract the attention of slow people, to rouse latent wishes, to 
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entice men to substitute innovation for inert clinging to traditional 
routine. In order to succeed, advertising must be adjusted to the 
mentality of the people courted. It must suit their tastes and speak 
their idiom. Advertising is shrill, noisy, coarse, puffing, because the 
public does not react to dignified allusions. It is the bad taste of the 
public that forces the advertisers to display bad taste in their publicity 
campaigns. The art of advertising has evolved into a branch of applied 
psychology, a sister discipline of pedagogy. 

Like all things de.signed to suit the taste of the masses, advertising 
is repellent to people of delicate feeling. This abhorrence influences 
the appraisal of business propaganda. Advertising and all other meth- 
ods of business propaganda are condemned as one of the most out- 
rageous outgrowths of unlimited competition. It should be forbidden. 
The consumers should be instructed by impartial experts; the public 
schools, the “nonpartisan” press, and cooperatives should perform 
this task. 

The restriction of the right of businessmen to advertise their 
products would restrict the freedom of the consumers to spend their 
income according to their own wants and desires. It would make it 
impossible for them to learn as much as they can and want about the 
state of the market and the conditions which they may consider as 
relevant in choosing what to buy and what not to buy. They would no 
Ibnger be in a position to decide on the basis of the opinion which 
they themselves have formed about the seller’s appraisal of his 
products; they would be forced to act on the recommendation of 
other people. It is not unlikely that these mentors would save them 
.some mistakes. But the individual consumers would be under the 
tutelage of guardians. If advertising is not restricted, the consumers 
are by and large in the position of a jury which learns about the case 
by hearing the witnesses and examining directly all other means of 
evidence. If advertising is restricted, they are in the position of a jury 
to whom an officer reports about the result of his own examination of 
evidence. 

It is a widespread fallacy that skillful advertising can talk the con- 
sumers into buying everything that the advertiser wants them to buy. 
The consumer is, according to this legend, simply defenseless against 
“high-pressure” advertising. If this were true, success or failure in 
business would depend on the mode of advertising only. However, 
nobody believes that any kind of advertising would have succeeded 
in making the candlemakers hold the field against the electric bulb, 
the horsedrivers against the motorcars, the goose quill against the 
steel pen and later against the fountain pen. But whoever admits this 
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implies that the quality of the commodity advertised is instrumental 
in bringing about the success of an advertising campaign. Then there 
is no reason to maintain that advertising is a method of cheating the 
gullible public. 

It is certainly possible for an advertiser to induce a man to try an 
article which he would not have bought if he had known its qualities 
beforehand. But as long as advertising is free to all competing firms, 
the article which is better from the point of view of the consumers' 
appetites will finally outstrip the less appropriate article, whatever 
methods of advertising may be applied. The tricks and artifices of 
advertising are available to the seller of the better product no less 
than to the seller of the poorer product. But only the former enjoys 
the advantage derived from the better quality of his product. 

The effects of advertising of commodities are determined by the 
fact that as a rule the buyer is in a position to form a correct opinion 
about the usefulness of an article bought. The housewife who has 
tried a particular brand of soap or canned food learns from experience 
whether it is good for her to buy and consume that product in the 
future too. Therefore advertising pays the advertiser only if the 
examination of the first sample bought does not result in the con- 
sumer’s refusal to buy more of it. It is agreed among businessmen that 
it does not pay to advertise products other than good ones. 

Entirely different are conditions in those fields in which experience 
cannot teach us anything. The statements of religious, metaphysical, 
and political propaganda can be neither verified nor falsified by ex- 
perience. With regard to the life beyond and the absolute, anv ex- 
perience is denied to men living in this world. In political matters 
experience is always the experience of complex phenomena which is 
open to different interpretations; the only yardstick which can be 
applied to political doctrines is aprioristic reasoning. Thus political 
propaganda and business propaganda arc essentially different things, 
although they often resort to the same technical methods. 

There are many evils for vrhich contemporary technology and 
therapeutics have no remedy. There are incurable diseases and there 
are irreparable personal defects. It is a sad fact that some people try 
to exploit their fellow men’s plight by offering them patent medicines. 
Such quackeries do not make old people young and ugly girls pretty. 
They only raise hopes. It would not impair the operation of the mar- 
ket if the authorities were to prevent such advertising, the truth of 
which cannot be evidenced by the methods of the experimental 
natural sciences. But whoever is ready to grant to the government this 
power would be inconsistent if he objected to the demand to submit 
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the statements of churches and sects to the same examination. Free- 
dom is indivisible. As soon as one starts to restrict it, one enters upon 
a decline on which it is difficult to stop. If one assigns to the govern- 
ment the task of making truth prevail in the advertising of perfumes 
and tooth paste, one cannot contest it the right to look after truth 
in the more important matters of religion, philosophy, and social 
ideology. 

The idea that business propaganda can force the consumers to sub- 
mit to the will of the advertisers is spurious. Advertising can never 
succeed in supplanting better or cheaper goods available and offered 
for sale. 

The costs incurred by advertising are, from the point of view of 
the advertiser, a part of the total bill of production costs. A business- 
man expends money for adverrising if and as far as he expects that the 
increase in sales resulting will increase the total net proceeds. In this 
regard rhere is no difference between the costs of advertising and 
all other costs of production. An attempt has been made to distinguish 
between production costs and sales costs. An increase in production 
costs, it has been said, increases supply, while an increase in sales 
costs (advertising costs included) increases demand.” This is a mis- 
take. All costs of production are expended with the intention of in- 
creasing demand. If the manufacturer of candy employs a better 
raw material, he aims at an increase in demand in the same way as he 
does in making the wrappings more attractive and his stores more 
inviting and in spending more for advertisements. In increasing pro- 
duction costs per unit of the product the idea is always to increase de- 
mand. If a businessman wants to increase supply, he must increase 
the total cost of production, which often results in lowering produc- 
tion costs per unit. 


14. The “\'^olkswirtschaft” 

The market economy as such does not respect political frontiers. 
Its field is the world. 

The term Volksiuirtschaft was long applied by the German cham- 
pions of government omnipotence. Only much later did the British 
and the French begin to speak of the “British economy” and “Peco- 
nomie frangaise" as distinct from the economics of other nations. But 
neither the English nor the French language produced an equivalent 
of the term Volkswirtschaft. With the modern trend toward national 

24. Cf. Chamberlin, The Theory of Monopolistic Competition (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935), pp. 12} if. , 
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planning and national autarky, the doctrine involved in this German 
word became popular everywhere. Nonetheless, only the German 
language is able to express in one word all the ideas implied. 

The \'olkswirtschaft is a sovereign nation’s total complex of eco- 
nomic activities directed and controlled by the government. It is 
socialism realized within the political frontiers of each nation. In 
employing this term people are fully aware of the fact that real condi- 
tions differ from the state of affairs which they deem the only ade- 
quate and desirable state. But they judge everything that happens in 
the market economy from the point of view of their ideal. They as- 
sume that there is an irreconcilable conflict between the interests of 
the Volkswirtschaft and those of the selfish individuals eager to seek 
profit. They do not hesitate to assign priority to the interests of the 
Volkswirtschaft over those of the individuals. The righteous citizen 
should always place the volksnciruchaftliche interests above his own 
selfish interests. He should act of his own accord as if he were an 
officer of the government executing its orders. Gemeinnutz geht vor 
Eigemmtz (the welfare of the nation takes precedence over the 
selfishness of the individuals) was the fundamental principle of Nazi 
economic management. But as people are too dull and too vicious to 
comply with this rule, it is the task of government to enforce it. The 
German princes of the seventeenth and eighteenth century, foremost 
among them the Hohenzollem Electors of Brandenburg and Kings of 
Prussia, were fully equal to this task. In the nineteenth century, even 
in Germany the liberal ideologies imported from the West superseded 
the well-tried and natural policies of nationalism and socialism. How- 
ever, Bismarck's and his successors’ Soaalpolitik and finally Nazism 
restored them. 

The interests of a Volkswirtschaft are seen as implacably opposed 
not only to those of the individuals, but no less to tho.se of the 
^*olkswirtschaft of any foreign nation. The most desirable state of 
a \'olkswirtschaft is complete economic self-sufficiency. A nation 
which depends on any imports from abroad lacks economic inde- 
pendence; its sovereignty is only a sham. Therefore a nation which 
cannot produce at home all that it needs is bound to conquer all the 
territories required. To be really sovereign and independent a nation 
must have Lebensraum, i.e., a territory so large and rich in natural 
resources that it can live in autarky at a standard no lower than that 
of any other nation. 

Thus the idea of the \’olksw irtschaft is the most radical denial of 
all the principles of the market economy. It was this idea that guided, 
more or less, the economic policies of all nations in the last decades. 
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It was the pursuit of this idea that brought about the terriht \i ars of 
our century and will probabh kindle still moie pernicious wars in 
the future. 

From the early beginnings of human history the two opposite 
principles of the market economy and of the X'olkswirtschaft fought 
each other Government, i e , a social apparatus of coercion and com- 
pulsion, IS a necessary requisite of peaceful cooperation The maiket 
economy cannot do without a police power safeguaiding its smooth 
functioning by the threat oi the application of v lolence against peace- 
breakers But the indispensable admimstiators and their armed satel- 
lites are always tempted to use their arms for the establishment of 
their own totalitarian rule For ambitious kings and generalissimos 
the very existence of a sphere of indniduals’ lues not subject to regi- 
mentation is a challenge Princes, governors, and generals are never 
spontaneously liberal Thej become liberal only when forced to bv 
the citizens 

The problems raised by the plans of the socialists and the interven- 
tionists will be dealt with in latei parts of this book Here we have 
only to answer the question of whether or not any of the essential 
features of the Volkswiitschaft are compatible with the maiket 
economy Foi the champions of the idea of the ^''olkswlrtschaft do 
not considei their scheme merely as a pattern for the establishment of 
a future social order They declare emphaticall) that e\ en under the 
system of the market econoni), which, or couise, in their eyes is i 
debased and vicious product of policies contrary to human natuie, 
the Volkswirtschaften of the vaiious nitions are integrated units 
whose interests aie irreconcilably opposed to those of all othet na- 
tions’ Volkswirtschaften What separates one \ olkswirtschaft from 
all the others is not, as the economists would have us believe, merely 
political institutions It is not the tiade and migration baineis es- 
tablished by government inteifercnce with business and the dif- 
ferences in legislation and in the protection gi anted to the individuals 
by the courts and tribunals that bung about the distinction between 
domestic trade and foreign tiade This diveisity is, on the contrary, 
the necessary outcome of the veiy mtuic of things, of in inestiicable 
factor. It cannot be lemoved by any ideology ind pioduces its effects 
whether the laws and the adinuiistratois ind judges are prepared to 
take notice of it oi not The Volksw iitschaft is i nature-giv en reality, 
w hile the w orld-embracing ecumenic society of men, the w orld econ- 
omy (Weltivirtschaft), is only an iimgiiiaiy phantom of a spurious 
doctrine, a plan devised foi the destruction of civilization 

T he truth is that indiv iduals in then acting, in their capacity as 
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producers and consumers, as sellers and buyers, do not make any 
distinction as between the domestic market and the foreign market. 
They make a distinction as between local trade and trading with more 
distant places as far as the costs of transportation play a role. If gov- 
ernment interference, such as tariffs, render international transactions 
more e.\pensivc, they take this fact into account in the same way in 
which they pay regard to shipping costs. A tariff on caviar has no 
effect other than would a rise in the cost of transportation. A rigid 
prohibition of the importation of caviar produces a state of affairs 
no different from that which would prevail if caviar could not stand 
shipping without an essential deterioration in its quality. 

There has never been in the history of the West such a thing as 
regional or national autarky. There was, as we may admit, a period in 
which the division of labor did not go beyond the members of a family 
household. There sv as autarky of families and tribes which did not 
practice interpersonal exchange. But as soon as interpersonal exchange 
emerged, it crossed the boundaries of the political communities. 
Barter betw ecn the inhabitants of regions more remote from one an- 
other, between the members of various tribes, villages, and political 
communities preceded the practice of barter between neighbors. 
What people wanted first to acquire by barter and trade were things 
they could not produce thcntselvcs out of their own resources. Salt, 
other minerals and metals the deposits of which arc unequally distrib- 
uted o\ cr the earth’s surface, cereals which one could not grow on the 
domestic soil, and artifacts which only the inhabitants of some regions 
were able to manufacture, were the first objects of trade. Trade 
started as foreign trade. Only later did domestic exchange develop 
between neighbors. The first holes that opened the closed household 
economy to interpersonal exchange were made by the products of 
distant regions. Xo consumer cared on his ou n account whether the 
salt and the metals he bought were of “domestic” or of “foreign” 
provenance. If it had been otherwise, the governments would not 
have had any reason to interfere by means of tariffs and other barriers 
to foreign trade. 

But even if a government succeeds in making the barriers separating 
its domestic market from foreign markets insurmountable and thus 
establishes perfect national autarky, it docs not create a Volkswirt- 
schaft. A market economy which is perfectly autarkic remains for 
all that a market economy; it forms a closed and isolated catallactic 
system. The fact that its citizens miss the advantages which they could 
derive from the international division of labor is simply a datum of 
their economic conditions. Only if such an isolated country goes out- 
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right socialist, does it convert its market economy into a Volksvi/irt- 
schaft. 

Fascinated by the propaganda of Neo-Mercantilism, people apply 
idioms which are in contrast to the principles they take as guides in 
their acting and to all the characteristics of the social order in which 
they are living. Long ago the British began to call plants and farms 
located in Great Britain, and even tliose located in the Dominions, 
in the East Indies, and in the colonies, “ours." But if a man did not 
just want to make a show of his patriotic zeal and to impress other 
people, he was not prepared to pay a higher price for the products 
of his “own” plants than for those of the “foreign” plants. Even if he 
had behaved in this way, the designation of the plants located within 
the political boundaries of his nation as “ours” would not be adequate. 
In what sense could a Londoner, before the nationalization, call coal- 
mines located in England which he did not ou’n “our” mines and those 
of the Ruhr “foreign" mines? Whether he bought “British” coal or 
“German” coal, he alwa\ s had to pay the full market price. It is not 
“America” tliat buys champagne from “France.” It is always an in- 
dividual American who buys it from^in individual Frenchman. 

As far as there is still some room left for the actions of individuals, 
as far as there is private ownership and e.vchange of goods and services 
between individuals, there is no Volkswirtschaft. Only if full govern- 
ment control is substituted for the choices of individuals does the 
Volkswirtschaft emerge as a real entit)^ 
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I The Pncing Process 

I N an oLcasional act of barter m cchith men who ordinarily do not 
resort to trading w ith other people exchange goods ordmariU not 
negotiated, the ratio of exchange is determined onl\ XMthin broad 
margins Catallactics, the theory of exchange ratios and prices, can 
not determine at what point within these margins the concrete ratio 
w ill be established All that it can assert with regard to such exchanges 
IS that thex can be effected onl\ if each parts \ allies w hat he re- 
ceixes more highh than what he gixes awaj 
The recurrence of individual acts of exchange generates the mar 
ket step b\ step w ith the ev olution of the div ision of labor w ithin 
a societx based on prn ate propertx As it becomes a rule to produce 
for other people’s consumption, the membeis of societx must sell and 
bu\ The multiplication of the acts of exchange and the increase in 
the number of people offenng or asking for the same commodities 
narrow the margins between the valuations of the parties Induce t 
exchange and its peifcction through the use of monex divide the 
transactions into two different parts sale and purchase What in the 
e\ es of one partx is a sale, is for the other parts a purchase The 
divisibilitv of monev, unlimited for all practical purposes, makes it 
possible to determine the exchange ratios w ith nicetv 1 he exchange 
ratios arc now as a rule monev prices I hev^ are determined betw ecu 
extremelv narrow margins the valuations on the one hand of the 
marginal buver and those of the marginal offerer who abstains from 
selling, and the valuations on the othei hand of the marginal sellei 
and those of the marginal potential buyer who abstains from bus- 
ing 

1 he concatenation of the market is an outcome of the activities ot 
entrepreneurs, promoters, speculaton, and dealers in futures and in 
arbitrage It has been asserted that catallactics is based on the assump 
tion— contrarv to iealit>— that all parties are provided with peifect 
knowledge concerning the market data and are theiefore in a posi- 
tion to take best advantage of the most favorable oppoitunities for 
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buying and selling. It is true that sonic economists reall\- believed 
that such an assumption is implied in the theory of prices. I'hcse 
authors not only failed to realize in u hat respects a world peopled 
with men perfectly equal in Itnowledgc and foresight would differ 
from the real world which all economists wanted to interpret in 
developing their theories; they also erred in being unaware of the 
fact that they themselves did not resort to such an assumption iri 
their owm treatment of prices. 

In an economic .system in which every actor is in a position to 
recognize correctly the market situation with the same degree of 
insight, the adjustment of prices to every change in the data would 
lie achieved at one stroke. It is impossible to imagine such uniformity 
in the correct cognition and appraisal of changes in data except by 
the intercession of superhuman agencies. VA’e would have to assume 
that every man is approached by an angel informing him of the 
change in data which has occurred and advising him how to adjust 
his own conduct in the most adequate way to this change. Certainly 
the market that catallactics deals with is filled with people who arc to 
different degrees aware of the changes in data and who, even if they 
have the same information, appraise it differently. The operation of 
the market reflects the fact that changes in the data are first per- 
ceived only by a few people and that different men draw different 
conclusions in appraising their effects. The more enterprising and 
brighter individuals take the lead, others follow later. The shrewder 
individuals appreciate conditions more correctly than the less in- 
telligent and therefore succeed better in their actions. Economists 
must never disregard in their reasoning the fact that the innate and 
acquired inequality of men differentiates their adjustment to the 
conditions of their environment. 

The driving force of the market process is provided neither by 
the consumers nor by the owners of the means of production — land, 
capital goods, and labor — but by the promoting and speculating entre- 
preneurs. These are people intent upon profiting by taking advantage 
of differences in prices. Quicker of apprehension and farther-sighted 
than other men, they look around for sources of profit. They buy 
where and when they deem prices too low, and they sell where and 
when they deem prices too high. They approach the owners of the 
factors of production, and their competition sends the prices of these 
factors up to the limit corresponding to their anticipation of the 
future prices of the products. They approach the consumers, and 
their competition forces prices of consumers’ goods down to the 
point at which the whole supply can be sold. Profit-seeking specula- 
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tion is the driving force of the market as it is the driving force of 
production. 

On the market agitation never stops. The imaginary construction of 
an evenly rotating economy has no counterpart in reality. There can 
never emerge a state of affairs in which the sum of the prices of the 
complementary factors of production, due allowance being made for 
time preference, equals the prices of the products and no further 
changes are to be expected. There are always profits to be earned by 
somebody. Tbe speculators are always enticed by the expectation of 
proht. 

The imaginary construction of the evenly rotating economy is a 
mental tool for comprehension of entrepreneurial profit and loss. It 
is, to be sure, not a design for comprehension of the pricing process. 
The final prices corresponding to this imaginary conception are by 
no means identical with the market prices. The activities of the entre- 
preneurs or of any other actors on the economic scene are not guided 
by consideration of any such things as equilibrium prices and the 
evenly rotating economy. The entrepreneurs take into account antici- 
pated future prices, not final prices or equilibrium prices. They dis- 
cover discrepancies between the height of the prices of the comple- 
mentary factors of production and the anticipated future prices of 
the products, and they are intent upon taking advantage of sucli 
discrepancies. These endeavors of the entrepreneurs would finally 
result in the emergence of the evenly rotating economy if no further 
changes in the data were to appear. 

The operation of the entrepreneurs brings about a tendency to- 
ward an equalization of prices for the same goods in all subdivisions 
of the market, due allowance being made for the cost of transporta- 
tion and the time absorbed by it. Differences in prices which arc not 
merely transitory and bound to be wiped out by entrepreneurial 
action arc always the outcome of particular obstacles obstructing the 
inherent tendency toward equalization. Some check prevents profit- 
seeking business from interfering. An observer not sufficiently famil- 
iar with actual commercial conditions is often at a loss to recognize 
the institutional barriers hindering such equalization. But the mer- 
chants concerned always know what makes it impossible for them to 
take advantage of such differences. 

Statisticians treat this problem too lightly. When they have dis- 
covered differences in the wholesale price of a commodity between 
two cities or countries, not entirely accounted for by the cost of 
transportation, tariffs, and excise duties, they acquiesce in asserting 
that the purchasing power of ^ money and the “level” of prices are 
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different.'^ On the basis of such statements people draft programs to 
remove these differences by monetary measures. However, the root 
cause of these differences cannot lie in monetary conditions. If prices 
in both countries are quoted in terms of the same kind of money, 
it is necessary to answer the question as to what prevents business- 
men from embarking upon dealings which are bound to make price 
differences disappear. Things are essentially the same if the prices are 
expressed in terms of different kinds of money. For the mutual ex- 
change ratio between various kinds of money tends toward a point 
at which there is no further margin left to profitable exploitation of 
differences in commodity prices. Whenever differences in commod- 
ity prices between various places persist, it is a task for economic his- 
tory and descriptive economics to establish what institutional barriers 
hinder the execution of transactions which must result in the equaliza- 
tion of prices. 

All the prices we know are past prices. They are facts of economic 
history. In speaking of present prices we imply that the prices of 
the immediate future will not differ from those of the immediate past. 
However, all that is asserted with regard to future prices is merely 
an outcome of the understanding of future events. 

The e,\perience of economic history never tells us more than that 
at a definite date and definite place two parties A and B traded a 
definite quantity of the commodity a against a definite number of 
units of the money p. In speaking of such acts of buying and selling 
as the market price of a, we arc guided bv a theoretical insight, de- 
duced from an aprioristic starting point. This is the insight that, in 
the absence of particular factors making for price differences, the 
prices paid at the same time and the same place for equal quantities 
of the same commodity tend toward equalization, viz., a final price. 
But the actual market prices never reach this final state. The various 
market prices about which we can get information were determined 
under different conditions. It is impermissible to confuse averages 
computed from them with the final prices. 

Only tvith regard to fungible commodities negotiated on organized 
stock or commodity exchanges is it permissible, in comparing prices, 
to assume that they refer to the same quality. Apart from such prices 
negotiated in exchanges and from prices of commodities the homo- 
geneity of which can be precisely established by technological anal- 

1 . Sometimes the difference in price as established by price statistics is apparent 
only. The price quotations may refer to \qrious qualities of the article concerned. 
Or they may, complying with the local usages of commerce, mean different 
things. They may, for instance, include or not include packing charges; they 
may refer to cash payment or to payment at a later date; and so on. 
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ysis, it is a serious blunder to disregard differences in the quality 
of the commodity in question. Even in the wholesale trade of rau' 
textiles the diversity of the articles plays the main role. A comparison 
of prices of consumers’ goods is mainly misleading on account of the 
difference in qualit)'. The quantitj- traded in one transaction too is 
relevant in the determination of the price paid per unit. Shares of a 
corporation sold in one large lot bring a different price than those sold 
in several small lots. 

It is necessary to emphasize these facts again and again because it 
is customarv nowadays to play off the statistical elaboration of price 
data against the theory of prices. However, the statistics of prices 
is altogether questionable. Its foundations are precarious because cir- 
cumstances for the most part do not permit the comparison of the 
various data, their linking together in series, and the computation of 
as'erages. Full of zeal to embark upon mathematical operations, the 
statisticians yield to the temptation of disregarding the incf)nipa- 
rabilitv of the data available. The information that a certain firm sold 
at a definite date a definite type of shoes for six dollars a pair relates 
a fact of economic history, k study of the behavior of shoe prices 
from 1923 to 1939 is conjectural, however sophisticated the methods 
applied may be. 

Catallactics shows that entrepreneurial activities tend toward an 
abolition of price differences not caused by the costs of transporta- 
tion and trade barriers. No e,xpericncc has e\ cr contradicted this 
theorem. The results obtained bv an arltitrary identification of un- 
equal things arc irrelevant. 


2. \'aluation and Apprai.sement 

The ultimate source of the determination of prices is the value 
judgments of the consumers. Prices are the outcome of the valuation 
preferring a to b. Thev arc social phenomena as they arc brought 
about bv the interplav of the valuatioas of all individuals participating 
in the operation of the market. Each individual, in buying or not 
buying and in selling or not selling, contributes his share to the forma- 
tion of the market prices. But the larger the market is, the smaller is 
the weight of each individual’s contribution. Thus the structure of 
market prices appears to the individual as a datum to which he must 
adjust his own conduct. 

The valuations which result in determination of definite prices arc 
different. Each parry attaches a higher value to the good he receives 
than to that he gives away. The exchange ratio, the price, is not 
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the product of an equality of valuation, but, on the contrary, the 
product of a discrepancy in valuation. 

Appraisement must be clearly distinguished from valuation. Ap- 
praisement in no way depends upon the subjective valuation of the 
man who appraises. He is not intent upon establishing the subjective 
use-value of the good concerned, but upon anticipating the prices 
which the market will determine. Valuation is a value judgment ex- 
pressive of a difference in value. Appraisement is the anticipation of 
an expected fact. It aims at establishing what prices will be paid on 
the market for a particular commodity or what amount of money 
will be required for the purchase of a definite commodity. 

X'aluation and appraisement are, however, closely connected. The 
valuations of an autarkic husbandman directly compare the weight 
he attaches to different means for the removal of uneasiness. The valua- 
tions of a man buying and selling on the market must not disregard 
the structure of market prices; they depend upon appraisement. In 
order to know the meaning of a price one must know the purchasing 
power of the amount of money concerned. It is necessary by and 
large to be familiar with the prices of those goods which one would 
like to acquire and to form on the ground of such knowledge an 
opinion about their future prices. If an individual speaks of the costs 
incurred by the purchase of some goods already acquired dr to be 
incurred by the purchase of goods he plans to acquire, he expresses 
these costs in terms of money. But this amount of money represents 
in his eyes the degree of satisfaction he could obtain by employing it 
for the acquisition of other goods. The valuation makes a detour, 
it goes via the appraisement of the structure of market prices; but 
it always aims finally at the comparison of alternative modes for the 
removal of felt uneasiness. 

It is ultimately always the subjective value judgments of individuals 
that determine the formation of prices. Catallactics in conceiving the 
pricing process necessarily reverts to the fundamental category of 
action, the preference given to a over b. In view of popular errors it is 
expedient to emphasize that catallactics deals with the real prices as 
they are paid in definite transactions and not with imaginary price.s. 
The concept of final prices is merely a mental tool for the grasp of a 
particular problem, the emergence of entrepreneurial profit and loss. 
The concept of a “just” or “fair” price is devoid of any scientific 
meaning; it is a disguise for wishes, a striving for a state of affairs 
different from reality. Market prices are entirely determined by the 
value judgments of men as they really act. 

If one says that prices tend towart^a point at which total demand is 
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equal to total supplr, one resorts to another mode of expressing the 
same concatenation of phenomena. Demand and supply are the out- 
come of the conduct of those buying and selling. If, other things be- 
ing equal, supply increases, prices must drop. At the previous price 
all those ready to pay this price could buy the quantity they wanted 
to buy. If the supply increases, they must buy larger quantities or 
other people who did not buy before must become interested in 
buying. This can only be attained at a lower price. 

It is possible to yisualize this interaction by drawing two cun-cs, 
the demand curye and the supply cun'c, whose intersection shows 
the price. It is no lejis possible to express it in mathematical symbols. 
But it is necessary to comprehend that such pictorial or mathematical 
modes of representation do not affect the essence of our interpreta- 
tion and that they do not add a whit to our insight. Furthermore it 
is important to realize that we do not have any knowledge or experi- 
ence concerning the .shape of such curves. Always, what we know 
is only market prices — that is, not the curves but only a point xvhich 
u e interpret as the intersection of two hypothetical curves. The draw- 
ing of such curves may prove expedient in visualizing the problems 
for undergraduates. For the real tasks of catallactics they are mere 
byplay. 


3. The Prices of the Goods of Higher Orders 

The market process is coherent and indivisible. It is an indissolulde 
intertxvinemcnt of actions and reactions, of moves and countermoves. 
But the insufficiency of our mental abilities enjoins upon us the neces- 
sity of dividing it into parts and analyzing each of these parts sepa- 
rately. In resorting to such artificial cleavages we must never forget 
that the seemingly autonomous existence of these parts is an imaginary 
makeshift of our minds. They are only parts, that is. they cannot even 
be thought of as existing outside the structure of which they arc 
parts. 

The prices of the goods of higher orders arc ultimately determined 
by the prices of the goods of the first nr lowest order, that is. the 
consumers’ goods. As a consequence of this dependence they are 
ultimately determined by the subjective valuations of all members of 
the market society. It i.s, however, important to realize that we arc 
faced with a connection of prices, not with a connection of valuations. 
The prices of the complementary factors of production are condi- 
tioned by the prices of the consumers’ goods. The factors of produc- 
tion are appraised with regard to the prices of the products, and from 
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this appraisement their prices emerge. Not the valuations but the 
appraisements are transferred from the goods of the first order to 
those of higher orders. The prices of the consumers’ goods engender 
the actions resulting in the determination of the prices of the factors 
of production. These prices are primarily connected only with the 
prices of the consumers’ goods. With the valuations of the individuals 
they are only indirectly connected, viz., through the intermediary of 
the prices of the consumers’ goods, the products of their joint em- 
ployment. 

The tasks incumbent upon the theory of the prices of factors of 
production are to be solved bv the same methods which are employed 
for treatment of the prices of consumers’ goods. We conceive the 
operation of the market of consumers’ goods in a twofold way. We 
think on the one hand of a state of affain which leads to acts of ex- 
change; the situation is such that the uneasiness of various individuals 
can be removed to some extent because various people value the same 
goods in a different way. On the other hand we think of a situation 
in which no further acts of exchange can happen because no actor 
expects any further improvement of his satisfaction by further acts 
of exchange. We proceed in the same way in comprehending the 
formation of the prices of factors of production. The operation of 
this market is actuated and kept in motion by the exertion of the 
promoting entrepreneurs, eager to profit from differences in the 
market prices of the factors of production and the expected prices of 
the products. The operation of this market m ould stop if a situation 
were ever to emerge in which the sum of the prices of the comple- 
mentary factors of production — but for interest — equaled the prices 
of the products and nobodv believed that further price changes were 
to be expected. Thus we have described the process adequately and 
completely by pointing out, positively, w hat actuates it and, nega- 
tively, what would suspend its motion. The main importance is to be 
attached to the positive description. The negative description re- 
sulting in the imaginary constructions of the final price and the evenly 
rotating economy is merely auxiliary. For the task is not the treat- 
ment of imaginary concepts, which never appear in life and action, 
but the treatment of the market prices at which the goods of higher 
orders are really bought and sold. 

This method we owe to Gossen, Carl .Menger, and Bohm-Bawerk. 
Its main merit is that it implies the cognition that we are faced with 
a phenomenon of price determination ine.xtricably linked with the 
market process. It distinguishes between two things: (a) the direct 
valuation of the factors of production which attaches the value of 
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the product to the total complex of the complementary factors of 
production, and (^) the prices of rhe single factors of production 
which are formed on the market as the resultant of the concurring 
actions of competing highest bidders. Valuation as it can be practiced 
bv an isolated actor (Robinson Crusoe or a socialist board of pro- 
duction management) can never result in a determination of such 
a thing as quotas of value. Valuation can only arrange goods in scales 
of preference. It can never attach to a good something that could be 
called a quantity or magnitude of value. It would be absurd to speak 
of a sura of valuations or values. It is permissible to declare that, due 
allowance being made for time preference, the value attached to a 
product is equal to the value of the total complex of complementary 
factors of production. But it would be nonsensical to assert that the 
value attached to a product is equal to the “sum” of the values attached 
to the various complementary factors of production. One cannot 
add up values or valuations. One can add up prices expressed in terms 
of money, but not scales of preference. One cannot divide values 
or single out quotas of them. A value judgment nct er con.sists in anv- 
thing other than preferring a to b. 

The process of value imputation does not result in derivation of 
the value of the single productive agents from the value of their joint 
product. It does not bring about results which could serve as elements 
of economic calculation. It is only the market that, in establishing 
prices for each factor of production, creates the conditions required 
for economic calculation. Economic calculation always deals with 
prices, never with values. 

The market determines prices of factors of production in the same 
xvay in which it determines prices of consumers’ goods. The market 
process is an interaction of men deliberatelv striving after the best 
possible removal of dissatisfaction. It is impossible to think awav or 
to eliminate from the market process the men actuating its operation. 
One cannot deal with the market of consumers’ goods and disregard 
the actions of the consumers. One cannot deal with the market of the 
goods of higher orders while disregarding the actions of the entre- 
preneurs and the fact that the use of money is essential in their trans- 
actions. There is nothing automatic or mechanical in the operation 
of the market. The entrepreneurs, eager to earn profits, appear as 
bidders at an auction, as it were, in which the owners of the factors 
of production put up for sale land, capital goods, and labor. The 
entrepreneurs are eager to outdo one another by bidding higher 
prices than their rivals. Their offers are limited on the one hand bv 
their anticipation of future prices of the products and on the other 
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hand by the necessity to snatch the factors of production away from 
the hands of other entrepreneurs competing with them. 

The entrepreneur is the agency that prevents the persistence of a 
state of production unsuitable to fill the most urgent wants of the 
consumers in the cheapest way. All people are anxious for the best 
possible satisfaction of their wants and are in this sense striving after 
the highest profit they can reap. The mentality of the promoters, 
speculators, and entrepreneurs is not different from that of their fel- 
low men. They are merely superior to the masses in mental power 
and energy. They are the leaders on the way toward material progress. 
They are the first to understand that there is a discrepancy betw'een 
what is done and what could be done. They guess what the consumers 
would like to have and are intent upon providing them with these 
things. In the pursuit of such plans they bid higher prices for some 
factors of production and lower the prices of other factors of pro- 
duction by restricting their demand for them. In supplying the market 
with those consumers' goods in the sale of which the highest profits 
can be earned, they create a tendency toward a fall in their prices. In 
restricting the output of those consumers’ goods the production of 
which does not offer chances for reaping profit, they bring about a 
tendency toward a rise in their prices. All these transformations go 
on ceaselessly and could stop only if the unrealizable conditions of the 
evenly rotating economy and of static equilibrium were to be at- 
tained. 

In drafting their plans the entrepreneurs look first at the prices of 
the immediate past which are mistakenly called presnit prices. Of 
course, the entrepreneurs never make these prices enter into their 
calculations without paying regard to anticipated changes. The prices 
of the immediate past are for them only the starting point of delibera- 
tions leading to forecasts of future prices. The prices of the past do not 
influence the detennination of future prices. It is, on the contrary, the 
anticipation of future prices of the products that determines the state 
of prices of the complementary factors of production. The deter- 
mination of prices has, as far as the niunial exchange ratios between 
various commodities are concerned,- no direct causal relation W'hat- 
ever with the prices of the past. The allocation of the nonconvertible 
factors of production among the various branches of production* 
and the amount of capital goods available for future pr^uction are 

1 . It is different with regard to die mutual exchange ratios between money end 
the vendible commodities and services. Cf. below, pp. 407-408 

3. The problem of the nonconvertible capital goods is dealt with below, pp. 
49^505. 
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historical magnitudes; in this regard the past is instrumental in shaping 
the course of future production and in affecting the prices of the 
future. But directly the prices of the factors of production are deter- 
mined exclusively by the anticipation of future prices of the products. 
The fact that yesterday people valued and appraised commodities in 
a different way is irrelevant. The consumers do not care about the 
investments made with regard to past market conditions and do not 
bother about the vested interests of entrepreneurs, capitalists, land- 
owners, and workers, who mav be hurt by changes in the structure 
of prices. Such sentiments plav no role in the formation of prices. (It 
is precisely the fact that the market does not respect vested interests 
that makes the people concerned ask for government interference.) 
The prices of the past are for the entrepreneur, the shaper of future 
production, merely a mental tool. The entrepreneurs do not con- 
struct afresh eveiy day a radically new structure of prices or allocate 
anew the factors of production to the various branches of industry. 
They merely transform what the past has transmitted in better adapt- 
ing it to the altered conditions. How much of the previous conditions 
they preserve and how much they change depends on the extent to 
which the data have changed. 

The economic process is a continuous interplay of production and 
consumption, Today's activities are linked with those of the past 
through the technological knowledge at hand, the amount and the 
quality of the capital goods available, and the distribution of the 
ownership of these goods among various individuals. They are linked 
with the future through the very essence of human action; action is 
always directed toward the improvement of future conditions. In 
order to see his way in the unknown and uncertain future man has 
within his reach only two aids: experience of past events and his 
faculty of understanding. Knowledge about past prices is a part of 
this experience and at the same time the starting point of understand- 
ing the future. 

If the memory of all prices of the past were to fade away, the 
pricing process would become more troublesome, but not impossible 
as far as the mutual exchange ratios between various commodities are 
concerned. It would be harder for the entrepreneurs to adjust pro- 
duction to the demand of the public, but it could be done nonetheless. 
It would be necessary for them to assemble anew all the data they 
need as the basis of their operations. They would not avoid mistakes 
which they now evade on account of experience at their disposal. 
Price fluctuations would be more violent at the beginning, factors of 
production would be wasted, _want-satisfaction would be impaired. 
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But finally, having, paid dearly, people would again have acquired the 
experience needed for a smooth working of the market process. 

The essential fact is that it is the competition of profit-seeking entre- 
preneurs that docs not tolerate the preservation of false prices of the 
factors of production. The activities of the entrepreneurs are the 
element that would bring about the unrealizable state of the evenly 
rotating economy if no further changes were to occur. In the world- 
embracing public sale called the market they are the bidders for the 
factors of production. In bidding, they are the mandataries of the con- 
sumers, as it were. Each entrepreneur represents a different aspect 
of the consumers’ wants, either a different commodity or another w'ay 
of producing the same commodity. The competition among the entre- 
preneurs is ultimately a competition among the various possibilities 
open to men to remove their uneasiness as far as possible by the 
acquisition of consumers’ goods. The decisions of the consumers to 
buy one commodity and to postpone buying another determine the 
prices of factors of production required for manufacturing these 
commodities. The competition between the entrepreneurs reflects 
the prices of consumers’ goods in the formation of the prices of the 
factors of production. It reflects in the external world the conflict 
which the inexorable scarcity of the factors of production brings 
about in the soul of each individual. It makes effective the subsumed 
decisions of the consumers as to what purpose the nonspecific factors 
should be used for and to what extent the specific factors of produc- , 
tion should be used. 

The pricing process is a social process. It is consummated by an 
interaction of all members of the society. All collaborate and cooper- 
ate, each in the particular role he has chosen for himself in the 
framework of the division of labor. Competing in cooperation and 
cooperating in competition all people are instrumental in bringing 
about the result, viz., the price structure of the market, the allocation 
of the factors of production to the various lines of want-satisfaction, 
and the determination of the share of each individual. These three 
events are not three different matters. They are only different aspects 
of one indivisible phenomenon which our analytical scrutiny separates 
into three parts. In the market process they are accomplished iino actu. 
Only people prepossessed by socialist leanings who cannot free them- 
selves from longing glances at socialist methods speak of three differ- 
ent processes in dealing with the market phenomena: the determina- 
tion of prices, the direction of productive efforts, and distribution. 


12 
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A Lhmtation on the Pricing of factors of Production 

The process which makes the prices of the factors of production spring 
from the prices of products can achieve its results only if, of the comple- 
mentary factors not replaceable by substitutes, not more than one is of 
absolutely specific character, that is, is not suitable for any other employ- 
ment. If the production of a product requires two or more absolutely 
specific factors, only a cumulative price can be assigned to them. If all 
factors of production were absolutely specific, the pricing process would 
not achieve more than such cumulative prices. It would accomplish noth- 
ing more than statements like this; as combining 3 a and 5 b produces one 
unit of p, 3 a and 5 b together are equal to i p and the final price of 3 a 1 5 h 
is — due allowance being made for time preference — equal to the final price 
of I p. As entrepreneurs who want to use a and b for purposes other than 
the production of p do not bid for them, a more detailed price determina- 
tion is impossible. Only if a demand emerges for a (or for b) on the part of 
entrepreneurs who want to employ a (or A) for other purposes, does com- 
petition between them and the entrepreneurs planning the production of p 
arise and a price for a (or for b) comes into existence, the height of which 
determines also the price of b (or a). 

A world in which all the factors of production are absolutely specific 
could manage its affairs with such cumulative prices. In such a world there 
would not exist the problem of how to allocate the means of production to 
various branches of want-satisfaction. In our real world things are different. 
There are many scarce means of production which can be employed for 
various tasks. There the economic problem Ls to employ these factors in 
such a way that no unit of them should be used for the satisfaction of a les,s 
urgent need if this employment prevents the satisfaction of a more urgent 
need. It is this that the market solves in determining the prices of the factors 
of production. The social service rendered by this solution is not in the 
least impaired by the fact that for factors which can be employed onlv 
cumulatively no other than cumulative prices are determined. 

Factors of production which can be used in the same ratio of combina- 
tion for the production of various commodities but do not allow of anv 
other use, are to be considered as absolutely specific factors. They are 
absolutely specific with regard to the production of an intermediary prod- 
uct which can be utilized for various purposes. The price of this inter- 
mediary product can be assigned to them cumulatively only. Whether 
this intermediary product can be directly apperceived by the senses or 
whether it is merely the Invisible and intangible outcome of their joint 
employment makes no difference. 

4. Clost Accounting 

In the calculation of the entrepreneur costs are the amount of 
money required for the procurement of the factors of production. 
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The entrepreneur is intent upon embarking upon those business proj- 
ects from which he expects the highest surplus of proceeds over 
costs and upon shunning projects from which he expects a lower 
amount of profit or even a loss. In doing this he adjusts his effort to 
the best possible satisfaction of the needs of the consumers. The fact 
that a project is not profitable because costs are higher than proceeds 
is the outcome of the fact that there is a more useful employment avail- 
able for the factors of production required. There are other products 
in the purchase of which the consumers are prepared to allow for the 
prices of the factors of production required. But the consumers are 
not prepared to pay these prices in buying the commodity the pro- 
duction of w hich is not profitable. 

Cost accounting is affected by the fact that the two following 
conditions are not always present: 

First, every increase in the quantity of factors expended for the 
production of a consumers' good increases its power to remove un- 
easiness. 

Second, every increa.se in the qiiantitv of a consumers’ good re- 
quires a proportional increase in the expenditure of factors of pro- 
duction or even a more than proportional increase in their expendi- 
ture. 

If both these conditions were always and without any excep- 
tion fulfilled, every increment c c.vpended for increasing the quantity 
VI of a commodity g would be employed for the satisfaction of a need 
viewed as le,ss urgent than the least urgent need already satisfied by the 
quantity vi available previously. At the same time the increment z 
w ould require the employment of factors of production to be with- 
draw n from the satisfaction of other needs considered as more press- 
ing than those needs whose satisfaction was foregone in order to 
produce the marginal unit of m. On the one hand the marginal value 
of the satisfaction derived from the increase in the quantity available 
of g would drop. On the other hand the costs required for the pro- 
duction of additional quantities of g would increase in marginal dis- 
utility; factors of production would be w ithheld from employments 
in w'hich they could satisfy more urgent needs. Production must 
stop at the point at which the marginal utility of the increment no 
longer compensates for the marginal increase in the disutility of costs. 

Now these two conditions are present very often, but not generally 
without exception. There exist many commodities of all orders of 
goods whose physical structure is not homogeneous and W'hich arc 
therefore not perfectly divisible. 

It would, of course, be possible to conjure away the deviation from 
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the first condition mentioned above by a sophisticated play on words. 
One could say: half a motorcar is not a motorcar. If one adds to half 
a motorcar a quarter of a motorcar, one docs not increase the “quan- 
tity” available; only the perfection of the process of production which 
turns out a complete car produces a unit and an increase in the “quan- 
tity” available. However, such an interpretation misses the point. The 
problem we must face is that not every increase in expenditure in- 
creases proportionately the objective use-value, the physical power 
of a thing to render a definite senice. The various increments in 
expenditure bring about different results. There are increments the 
expenditure of which remains useless if no further increments of a 
definite quantity are added. 

On the other hand — and this is the deviation from the second con- 
dition — an increase in physical output does not always require a 
proportionate increase in expenditure or cvei. any additional ex- 
penditure. It may happen that costs do not rise at all or that their rise 
increases output more than proportionately. For many means of 
production are not homogeneous either and not perfectly divisible. 
This is the phenomenon known to business as the superiority of big- 
scale production. The economists speak of the law of increasing re- 
turns or decreasing costs. 

We consider — as case A — a state of affairs in which all factors of 
production are not perfectly divisible in such a way that full utili/.a- 
tion of the productive services rendered by every further indivisible 
element of each factor requires full utilization of the further in- 
divisible elements of every other of the complementary factors. Then 
in every aggregate of productive agents each of the assembled ele- 
ments — every machine, every worker, every piece of raw material — 
can be fully utilized only if all the productive services of the other 
elements are fully employed too. Within these limits the production 
of a part of the maximum output attainable docs not require a higher 
expenditure than the production of the highest possible output. We 
may also say that the minimum-size aggregate always produces the 
same quantity of products; it is impossible to produce a smaller quan- 
tity of products even if there is no use for a part of it. 

W'c consider— as case fl— a state of affairs in w hich one group of the 
productive agents (p) is for all practical purposes perfectly divisible. 
On the other hand the impcrfc.c.iV divisible agents can be divided 
in such a way that full utilization of the services rendered by each 
further indivisible part of one agent requires full utilization of the 
further indivisible parts of the other imperfectly divisible comple- 
mentary factors. Then increafing production of an aggregate of 
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further indivisible factors from a partial to a more complete utiliza- 
tion of their productive capacity requires merely an increase in the 
quantity of p, the perfectly divisible factors. However, one must 
guard oneself against the fallacy that this necessarily implies a de- ’ 
crease in the average cost of production. It is true that within the 
aggregate of imperfectly divisible factors each of them is now better 
utilized, that therefore costs of production as far as they are caused 
by the cooperation of these factors remain unchanged, and that the 
quotas falling to a unit of output arc decreasing. But on the other 
hand an increase in the employment of the perfectly divisible factors 
of production can be attained only by withdrawing them from other 
employments. The value of these other employments increases, other 
things being equal, with their shrinking; the price of these perfectly 
divisible factots tends to rise as more of them are used for the better 
utilization of the productive capacit)’ of the aggregate of the not 
further divisible factors in question. One must not limit the considera- 
tion of our problem to the case in which the additional quantity of p 
is withdrawn from other enterprises producing the same product in 
a less efficient wav and forces these enterprises to restrict their output. 
It is obvious tliat in this case — competition between a more and a less 
efficient enterprise producing the same article out of the same raw 
materials— the average cost of production is decreasing in the ex- 
panding plant. A more general scrutiny of the problem leads to a dif- 
ferent result. If the units of p are withdrawn from other employments 
in \\ hich thev u ould have been utilized for the production of other 
articles, there emerges a tendenev toward an increase in the price 
of these units. This tendency mav be compensated by accidental 
tendencies operating in the opposite direction; it may sometimes be so 
feeble that its effects arc negligible. But it is always present and 
potentially influences the configuration of costs. 

Finally we consider — as case C — a state of affairs in which the var- 
ious imperfectly divisible factors of production can be divided only 
in such a way that, git cn the conditions of the market, any size which 
can be chosen for their assemblage in a production aggregate does not 
allow for a combination in which full utilization of the productive 
capacity of one factor makes possible full utilization of the productive 
capacity of the other imperfectly divisible factors. This case C alone 
is of practical significance, while inc cases A and B hardly play any 
role in real business. The characteristic feature of case C is that the 
configuration of production costs varies unevenly. If all imperfectly 
divisible factors are utilized to less than full capacity, an expansion of 
production results in a decrease of avfrage costs of production unless 
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a rise in the prices to be paid fot the perfectly divisible factors 
counterbalances this outcome But as soon as full utilization of the 
capacity of one of the imperfectly divisible factois is attained, fur- 
ther expansion of production causes a sudden sharp rise in costs Then 
again a tendencj tow ard a decrease in average production costs sets 
in and goes on w orking until full utilization of one of the imperfectly 
divisible factors is attained anew 

Other things being equal, the mote the production of a certain 
article increases, the more factors of pi eduction must be withdiawn 
from other employ ments in w htch they w ould have been used for the 
production of other articles Hence — other things being equal — 
average production costs increase with the inciease in the quantity 
produced But this general law is b\ sections superseded b\ the 
phenomenon that not all factors of pioduction aie perfectly div isible 
and that, as far as they can be divided, they aie not divisible in such 
a way that full utilization of one of them results in full utilization of 
the other imperfectly divisible factois 

The planning entrepreneur is alwavs fated with the question To 
what extent will the anticipated prices of the products exceed the 
anticipated costs- If the entrepreneui is still free with regard to the 
project in question, because he has not \et made any inconvertible 
investments fui its leah/ation, it is aveiage costs that count for him 
But if he has alreadv a v ested interest in the line of business concerned, 
he sees things from the angle of additional costs to be expended He 
who alreadv owns a not fulH utilized pioduction aggregate does not 
take into account average cost of pioduction Init maiginal cost With- 
out legard to the amount alieadv expended for inconvertible invest- 
ments he IS merelv interested m the question whether or not the 
proceeds from tlie sale of an additional quantity of products will 
exceed the additional cost incurred by their production Even if the 
whole amount invested in the inconveitible production facilities must 
be wiped off as loss, he goes on producing piovided he e.xpects i 
leasonable ' sin plus of proceeds over cm rent costs 

With legard to populai eiiois it is necessaiy to emphasize that 
if the conditions required foi the appearance of monopoly puces aie 
not piesent, an entrepieneui is not m a position to inciease his net 
leturns bv restiicting pioduction bevond the amount conforming 
with consumeis’ demand But this pioblem will be dealt with later 
in section 6 

4 Reasonable means in this conneciion that the anticipated returns on the 
convertible capital used for the contmuation of production are at least not low ei 
than the anticipated returns on its use for other projects 
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That a factor of production is not perfectly divisible does not 
always mean that it can be constructed and employed in one size 
only. This, of course, may occur in some cases. But as a rule it is pos- 
sible to vary the dimensions of these factors. If out of the various 
dimensions which are possible for such a factor — c.g., a machine — 
one dimension is distinguished by the fact that the costs incurred by 
its production and operation are rendered lower per unit of the 
productive services than those for other dimension.s, things arc es- 
sentially identical. Then the superiority of the bigger plant does not 
consist in the fact that it utilizes a machine to full capacity while the 
smaller plant utilizes only a part of the capacity of a machine of the 
same size. It consists rather in the fact that the bigger plant employs 
a machine which operates with a better utilization of the factors of 
production required for its construction and operation than does the 
smaller machine employed by the smaller plant. 

The role played in all branches of production by the fact that many 
factors of production are not perfectly divisible is very great. It is 
of paramount importance in the course of industrial affairs. But one 
must guard oneself against many misinterpretations of its significance. 

One of these errors was the doctrine according to which in the proc- 
essing industries there prevails a law of increasing returns, while in 
agriculture and mining a law of decreasing returns prevails. The 
fallacies implied have been e.xploded above.’ As far as there is a dif- 
ference in this regard between conditions in agriculture and those in 
the processing industries, differences in the data bring them about. 
The immobility of the soil and the fact that the performance of the 
various agricultural operations depends on the seasons make it im- 
possible for farmers to take advantage of the capacity of many mov- 
able factors of production to the degree which conditions in manu- 
facturing for the most part allow. The optimum size of a production 
outfit in agricultural production is as a rule much smaller than in the 
proce.ssing industries. It is obvious and does not need any further 
explanation whv the concentration of farming cannot be pushed to 
anything near the degree obtaining in the processing industries. 

However, the inequality in the distribution of natural resources 
over the earth’s surface, which is one of the two factors making for 
the higher productivity of the division of labor, puts a limit to the 
progress of concentration in the processing industries also. The tend- 
ency toward a progressive specialization and the concentration of 
integrated industrial processes in only a feu- plants is counteracted by 
the geographical dispersion of natural resources. The fact that the 

5. Cf. above, p. 130. 
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production of raw materials and foodstuffs cannot be centralized 
and forces people to disperse over the various parts of the earth's 
surface enjoins also upon the processing industries a certain degree 
of decentralization. It makes it necessary to consider the problems of 
transportation as a particular factor of production costs. The costs of 
transportation must be weighed against the economies to be c.xpected 
from more thoroughgoing specialization. While in some branches of 
the processing industries the utmost concentration is the most ade- 
quate method of reducing costs, in other branches a certain degree of 
decentralization is more advantageous. In the servicing trades the dis- 
advantages of concentration become so great that they almost en- 
tirelv overweigh the advantages derived. 

Then a historical factor comes into play. In the past capital goods 
were immobilized on sites on which our contemporaries would not 
have set them. It is immaterial whether or not this immobilization was 
the most economical procedure to w Inch the generations that brought 
it about could resort. In anv event the present generation is faced with 
a jmt accompli. It must adjust its operations to the fact and it must 
take it into account in dealing with problems of the location of the 
processing industries.” 

Finally there arc institutional factors. There are trade and migra- 
tion barriers. There arc differences in political organization and meth- 
ods of government between various countries. \’ast areas are adminis- 
tered in such a way that it is practically out of the question to choose 
them as a seat for any capital investment no matter how favorable their 
physical conditions may be. 

Entrepreneurial cost accounting must deal with all these geographi- 
cal, historical and institutional factors. But even apart from them there 
are purely technical factors limiting the optimum size of plants and 
firms. The greater plant or firm may retjuire provisions and proce- 
dures which the smaller plant or finn can avoid. In many instances 
the outlays caused by such provisions and procedures may be over- 
compensated by the reduction in costs derived from better utilization 
of the capaciu of some of the not perfectly divisible factors employed. 
In other instances this may not be the case. 

Under capitalism the arithmetical operations required for cost 
accounting and the confrontation of costs and proceeds can easily be 
effected as there are methods of economic calculation available. How- 
ever, cost accounting and calculation of the economic significance of 

6. I'or a thoroughgoing treatment of the conscrtatibin enjoined upon men tiv 
the lunited convertibility of many capital goods, the historically detennined 
element m production, see belotv, pp. 499-510. 
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business projects under consideration is not merely a mathematical 
problem which can be solved satisfactorily by all those familiar with 
the elementary rules of arithmetic. The main question is the deter- 
mination of the money equivalents of the items which are to enter 
into the calculation. It is a mistake to assume, as many economists do, 
that these equivalents are given magnitudes, uniquely determined by 
tbe state of economic conditions. They are speculative anticipations 
of uncertain future conditions and as such depend on the entrepre- 
neur’s understanding of the future state of the market. The term 
fixed costs is also in this regard somewhat misleading. 

Every action aims at the best possible supplying of future needs. 
To achieve these ends it must make the best possible use of the avail- 
able factors of production. However, the historical process which 
brought about the present state of factors available is beside the point. 
What counts and influences the decisions concerning future action 
is solely the outcome of this historical process, the quantity and the 
quality of the factors available today. These factors are appraised 
only with regard to their ability to render productive services for the 
removal of future uneasiness. The amount of money spent in the past 
for their production and acquisition is immaterial. 

It has already been pointed out that an entrepreneur who by the 
time he has to make a new decision has expended money for the 
realization of a definite project is in a different position from that of 
a man who starts afresh. The former owns a complex of inconvertible 
factors of production which he can employ for certain purposes. His 
decisions concerning further action u ill be influenced by this fact. 
But he appraises this complex not according to what he expended in 
the past for its acquisition. He appraises it exclusively from the point 
of view of its usefulness for future action. The fact that he has spent 
more or less for its acquisition is insignificant. This fact is only a factor 
in determining the amount of the entrepreneur’s past losses or profits 
and the present state of his fortune. It is an element in the historical 
process that brought about the present state of the supply of factors 
of production and as such it is of importance for future action. But 
it docs not count for the planning of future action and the calculation 
regarding such action. It is irrelevant that the entries in the firm’s 
books differ from the actual price of such inconvertible factors of 
production. 

Of course, such consummated losses or profits may motivate a 
firm to operate in a different xvay from xvhich it xvould if it were not 
affected by them. Past losses may render a firm’s financial position 
precarious, especially if they bring jbout indebtedness and burden 
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It with pavments of iitti.n.st md iiistalliiieiits on the piinoipal How- 
ever, It IS not LOiictt to letei to slilIi pJvnients .is a pait of fixed 
costs Ihev have no i elation whatever to the cunciit opcntions 
Thev are not caused bv the pi ocess of production, hut bt the methods 
emploved b\ the entiepieneui in the past for the piocinement of the 
capital and capital goods needed lhe> arc only accidentil viith 
reference to the going concern But thev niav enforce upon the him 
in question i conduct of affaiis which it would not adopt if it vicie 
financiallv stiongei The uigent need foi cash m oidei to meet pav- 
nients due does not affect its tost iccounting, but its appiaisil of leidv 
cash as toiupaied with cash that tin onlv be icccivcd it i liter div 
It niav impel the him to sell mventoiies at in mappiopiiite momciir 
and to use its duiable piodiiction evpiipment in i w n that iindiiK 
neglects its conservation fut litei use 

It IS iniinaterial foi the pioblems of tost iccounting w hethei a him 
owns the tapit.il invested in its eiiteipiise oi whcthei it Ins hoirovied 
a greatei oi smallei pait of it md is bound to tompK with the tcims 
of a loan contiact rigidlv hving the late of inteiest and the dates ol 
maturitv for inteiest and pimcipal The costs of production include 
onlv the interest on the capital which is still existent and woiking in 
the enterpiise It does not include inteiest on capital squandeied in 
the past b\ bad investment oi bv mefficiencv m the conduct of cui- 
lent business operations The tisk incumbent upon the businessman 
IS alw av s to use the supplv of capital goods i/oa* av ailable in the best 
possible wav for the satisfaction ot fiituie needs In the pin suit of 
this aim he must not be misled bv past eiiois md failures the ton 
sequences of w hich cannot be blushed aw av A pi int niav hav e been 
constiutted in the past which would not have been built if one hid 
bettei forecast the piesent sitiiition It is vain to lament this his- 
toiical fact The mam thing is to find out vi hethei or not the plmt 
can still lendei anv seivice and, if this question is answeied in the 
affirmative, how it tan be best utilized It is teinmiv sad foi the in 
dividual entrepieneui that he did not avoid eiiois The losses in 
cuired impaii his financial situation Thev do not affect the costs to 
be taken into account in planning fuithei action 
It IS impoitant to stiess this point because it his been distoitcd m 
the cuirent interpietation and justification of vaiious measuies One 
does not ‘reduce costs” bv alien iting some films’ and coiporations 
buiden of debts A policv of wiping out debts oi the inteiest due 
on them totallv oi in part does not leduce costs It transfers wealth 
fiom cieditois to debtors, it shifts the incidence of losses mcuireel 
in the past from one group of people to another group, eg, fiom 
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the owners of common stock to those of preferred stock and cor- 
porate bonds. This argument of cost reduction is often advanced in 
favor of currencs devaluation. It is no less fallacious in this case than 
all the other arguments brought forw ard for this purpose. 

What are coinmonlv called fixed costs are also the costs incurred 
bv the exploitation of the alreadv as-ailablc factors of production 
which are either rigidly inconvertible or can be adapted for other 
productive purposes only at a considerable loss. These factors are of 
a more durable character than the other factors of production re- 
quired. But they are not permanent. They are used up in the process 
of production. With each unit of product turned out a part of the 
machine’s pow er to produce is exhausted. The extent of this attrition 
can be precisely ascertained bv technology and can be appraised 
accordingly in terms of money. 

However, it is not onl\ this money equivalent of the machine’.s 
w earing out w hich the entrepreneurial calculation has to consider. The 
businessman is not merely concerned w ith the duration of the ma- 
chine’s technological life. He must take into account the future state 
of the market. .Although a machine mas still be technologically per- 
fectls utilirable, market conditions mas render it obsolete and svorth- 
less. If the demand for its products drops considerabis or disappears 
altogether or if more efficient methods for supplying the consumers 
ss ith these products appear, the machine is economically merels' scrap 
iron. In planning the conduct of his business the entrepreneur must 
pay full regard to the anticipated future state of the market. The 
amount of “fixed " costs sshich cntei into his calculation depends 
on his understanding of future esents. It is not to be fixed simply by 
technological reasoning. 

The technologist max dctcimme the optimum for a production 
aggregate's iitili/ation. Rut this technological optimum max' differ 
from that x' Inch the entrepreneur on the giound of his judgment con- 
cerning furore 111.11 ket conditions enters into his economic calculation, 
l.cr us .issumc that a factors is equipped with machines which can be 
iitili/ed for a period of ten scars, rxerv sear lo per cent of their 
prime costs is laid aside for depreciation. In the third year market 
conditions place a dilemma before the entrepreneur. He can double 
his output for the x car and sell it at a price xvhich (apart from cover- 
ing the incicasc in satiable costs) exceeds the quota of depreciation 
for the current xear and the present value of the last depreciation 
quota. But this doubling of production trebles the wearing out of 
the equipment and the surplus proceeds from the sale of the double 
quantitx of products arc not great cflough to make good also for the 
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present value of the depreciation quota of the ninth year. If the entre- 
preneur were to consider the annual depreciation quota as a rigid 
element for his calculation, he would have to deem the doubling of 
production as not profitable, as additional proceeds lag behind addi- 
tional cost. He would abstain from expanding production beyond 
the technological optimum. But the entrepreneur calculates in a dif- 
ferent wav, although in his accountancy he mav lay aside the same 
quota for depreciation every year. Whether or not the entrepreneur 
prefers a fraction of the present value of the ninth year’s depreciation 
quota to the technological services which the machines could render 
him in the ninth year, depends on his opinion concerning the future 
state of the market. 

Public opinion, governments and legislators, and the tax laws look 
upon a business outfit as a source of permanent revenue. They believe 
that the entrepreneur who makes due allowance for capital main- 
tenance by annual depreciation quotas will always be in a position to 
reap a reasonable return from the capital invested in his durable 
producers’ goods. Real conditions arc different. A production ag- 
gregate such as a plant and its equipment is a factor of production 
whose usefulness depends on changing market conditions and the skill 
of the entrepreneur in employing it in accordance with the change 
in conditions. 

There is in the field of economic calculation nothing that is certain 
in the sense in which this tenn is used with regard to technological 
facts. The essential elements of economic calculation are speculative 
anticipations of future conditions. Ojmniercial usages and customs 
and commercial laws have established definite rules for accountancy 
and auditing. There is accuracy in the keeping of books. But they are 
accurate only with regard to these rules. The book values do not re- 
flect precisely tbe real state of affairs. The market value of an aggre- 
gate of durable producers' goods may differ from the nominal figures 
the books show. The proof is that the Stock Exchange appraises them 
without any regard to these figures. 

Cost accounting is therefore not an arithmetical process which can 
be established and examined by an indifferent umpire. It does not 
operate with uniquely detenuined magnitudes which can be found 
out in an objective way. Its essential items are the result of an under- 
standing of future conditions, necessarily always colored by the 
entrepreneur’s opinion about the future state of the market. 

.Attempts to establish cost accounts on an “impartial" basis arc 
doomed to failure. Calculating costs is a mental tool of action, the pur- 
posive design to make the best of the available means for an improve- 
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ment of future conditions. It is necessarily volitional, not factual. In 
the hands of an indifferent umpire it changes its character entiicly. 
The umpire does not look forward to the future. He looks backward 
to the dead past and to rigid rules tt hich are useless for real life and 
action. He does not anticipate changes. He is unwittingly guided by 
the prepossession that the evenly rotating economy is the normal and 
most desirable state of human affairs. Profits do not fit into his scheme. 
He has a confused idea about a “fair” rate of profit or a “fair” return 
on capital invested. However, there are no such things. In the evenly 
rotating economy there are no profits. In a changing economy profits 
are not determined with reference to any set of rules by which they 
could be classified as fair or unfair. Profits arc never normal. Where 
there is normality, i.e., absence of change, no profits can emerge. 


5. Logical Catallactics Versus Mathematical Catallactics 

The problems of prices and costs have been treated also with 
mathematical methods. There have even been economists who held 
that the only appropriate method of dealing u ith economic problems 
is the mathematical method and \t ho derided the logical economists 
as “literary" economists. 

If this antagonism between the logical and the mathematical econo- 
mists were merely a disagreement concerning the most adequate 
procedure to be applied in the study of economics, it would be 
superfluous to pay attention to it. The better method would prove 
its preeminence by bringing about better results. It may also be that 
different varieties of procedure are necessary for the solution of 
different problems and that for some of them one method is more 
useful than the other. 

However, this is not a dispute about heuristic questions, but a con- 
troversy concerning the foundations of economics. The mathematical 
method must be rejected not only on account of its barrenness. It is 
an entirely vicious method, starting from false assumptions and lead- 
ing to fallacious inferences. Its syllogisms are not only sterile; they 
divert the mind from the study of the real problems and distort the 
relations between the various phenomena. 

The ideas and procedures of the mathematical economists are not 
uniform. There are three main currents of thought which must be 
dealt with separately. 

The first variety is represented by the statisticians who aim at 
discovering economic laws from the study of economic experience. 
They aim to transform economics intp a “quantitative” science. Their 
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piogiain li condensed in the motto of the Ecnnonietiic Society 
Science is measurement 

Ihe fundamental error implied in this reasoning has been shown 
above.'' Experience of economic bistoiy is always experience of com- 
plex phenomena It can never convey knowledge of the kind the 
experimentei abstracts from a laboratory experiment Statistics is a 
method foi the presentation of histoiical facts conceinmg puces 
and othei releyant data of human action It is not economics and c.in 
not produce economic theorems and theories The statistics of prices 
IS economic history The insight that, cetern paubin, an mcieise 
in demand must lesult in an increase in prices is not deiived fiom 
experience Nobody eyei yyas 01 eyei will be in a position to ob- 
serye a change in one of the maiket data cetem pgiibm Theie is 
no such thing as quantitatiye economics All economic quantities yye 
know about are data of economic history No reasonable man can 
contend that the relations betyyeen price and supply is in geneial, 
or in respect of ceitain commodities, constant We know, on the 
contiary, that external phenomena affect diffeient people m diffei- 
ent ways, that the reactions of the same people to the same eyreinal 
events yaiy, and that it is not possible to assign mdiyiduals to tlisses 
of men reacting in the same way This insight is a product of oui 
aprioristic theoiy It is true the empiiicists lejett this theoiy, they 
pretend that they aim to learn only fiom histoiical experience How 
eyer, they contiadict then own pimciples as soon as they pass be- 
yond the unadulteiated recoiding of indiyidual single puces and 
begin to construct senes and to compute ayeiages A datum ot ex- 
perience and a statistical fact is only a price paid at a definite tunc 
and a definite place foi a definite quantity of a ceitain commodity 
The ariangement of yarious puce data in gioups and the computation 
of averages aie guided by theoretical delibeiations w hich aie logically 
and temporally antecedent The extent to which certain attending 
features and circumstantial contingencies of the price data concerned 
are taken or not taken into consideiation depends on theoretic 1! 
reasoning of the same kind Nobody is so bold as to maintain that a 
rise of a per cent in the supply of any commodity must always — in 
every country and at any time^ — lesult in a tall of h per tent in its 
price But as no quantitative economist ever ventured to define pre- 
cisely on the ground of statistical experience the special conditions 
producing a definite deviation from the latio a b, the futility of his 
tndeayois is manifest Moreoyei, money is not a standard for the 
measuicment of puces, it is a medium yyhose exchange ratio varies 

7 Cf abme, pp 31, 55-jS , 
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m the same « a\ , although as a rule not \\ ith the same speed and to 
the same extent, m w hith the munial exchange ratios of the vendible 
commodities and services \ai\ 

There is haidl> anv need to dwell longei upon the exposure of the 
claims of i]uanritame economics In spite of all the high-sounding 
pronouncements of its advocates, nothing has been done for the 
lealization of its progiam The late Henr\ Schultz desoted his re- 
search to the measurement of elasticities of demand for \ arious com- 
modities Professoi Paul H Douglas has praised the outcome of 
Schult/'s studies as "a work as necessau to help make economics 
a more nr less exact science as xsas the determination of atomic 
w eights foi the dc\ elopmenr of chemistrx ” * The truth is that Schultz 
ne\ ei embarked upon a determination of the elasticitv of demand for 
an\ commoditv as such, the data he relied upon were limited to cer- 
tain geogiaphical areas and historical periods His results for a definite 
commoditv , for instance potatoes, do not refer to potatoes in general, 
but to potitoes in the United States in the veirs from 187? to 1929.’ 
Thev are, at best, rather questionable and unsatisfactorv contributions 
to V ai lous chapters of economic histoiv 1 hev are certainly not steps 
tow aid the realization of the confused and contradictory program 
of quantitative economics It must be emphasized that the two other 
varieties of mathematical economics are fulK aware of the futility of 
quantitative economics For thev have nevei ventured to make any 
magnitudes as found bv the econometricians enter into their formulas 
and equations and thus to adapt them foi the solution of particular 
problems 1 heie is in the field of human action no means of dealing 
with fiituie ev ents othei than that providcdbv understanding 

I he second held trcitcd bv mithcmitical economists is that of the 
relation of prices and costs In deihng with these problems the 
mithem itical economists disicgai d the opeiation of the market process 
and moreovci pretend to ibstiact fiom the use of money inherent 
m all economic cilculations Howevei as thev speak of prices and 
costs m geneial and confiont puces and costs, thev tacitly imply the 
existence and the use of money Puces aic always money prices, and 
costs cannot be tiken into account m economic calculation if not 
cxpiessed in terms of money If one does not resort to terms of money, 
costs are expressed in complex quantities of diverse goods and serv- 
ices to be expended foi the procuiement of a product On the other 
hand pi ices — if this term is applicable at all to exchange ratios deter- 

8 Cf Paul H Douglas m £( oi/owemra Vlt, 105 

g Cf Henrv Schult/ Tic Theory and Measurermm of Demand (University 
of Chicago Press, 1938), pp 405-427 > 
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mined by barter — are the enumeration of quantities of various goods 
against which the “seller” can exchange a definite supply. The goods 
which are referred to in such “prices" are not the same to which the 
“costs” refer. A comparison of such prices in kind and costs in kind 
is not feasible. That the seller values the goods he gives away less than 
those he receives in e.\change for them, rhat the seller and the buyer 
disagree with regard to the subjective valuation of the two goods 
exchanged, and that an entrepreneur embarks upon a project only 
if he e.xpects to receive for the product goods that he values higher 
than those expended in their production, all this we know already on 
the ground of praxeological comprehension. It is this aprioristic 
knowledge that enables us to anticipate the conduct of an entrepre- 
neur who is in a position to resort to economic calculation. But the 
mathematical economist deludes himself when he pretends to treat 
these problems in a more general wav b\' omitting any reference to 
terms of money. It is vain to investigate instances of nonperfect divisi- 
bility of factors of production « ithout reference to economic calcula- 
tion in terms of money. Such a scrutiny can never go beyond the 
knowledge already available; namely that every entrepreneur is intent 
upon producing those articles the sale of which will bring him pro- 
ceeds that he values higher than the total complex of goods expended 
in their production. But if there is no indirect exchange and if no me- 
dium of exchange is in common use, he can succeed, provided he has 
correctly anticipated the future state of the market, only if he is en- 
dowed with a superhuman intellect. He would have to take in at a 
glance all exchange ratios determined at the market in such a way as to 
assign in his deliberations precisely the place due to every good ac- 
cording to these ratios. 

It cannot be denied that all investigations concerning the relation 
of prices and costs presuppose both the use of money and the mar- 
ket process. But the mathematical economists shut their eyes to this 
obvious fact. They formulate equations and draw curves which are 
supposed to describe reality. In fact they describe only a hypothetical 
and unrealizable state of affairs, in no way similar to the catallactic 
problems in question. They substitute algebraic symbols for the deter- 
minate terms of money as used in economic calculation and believe 
that this procedure renders their reasoning more scientific. They 
strongly impress the gullible layman. In fact they only confuse and 
muddle things which are satisfactorily dealt with in textbooks of 
commercial arithmetic and accountancy. 

Some of these mathematicians have gone so far as to declare that 
economic calculation could be^ established on the basis of units of 
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utility. They call their methods utility analysis. Their error is shared 
by the third variety of mathematical economics. 

The characteristic mark of this third group is that they arc openly 
and consciously intent upon solving catallactic problems without 
any reference to the market process. Their ideal is to construct an 
economic theory according to the pattern of mechanics. They again 
and again resort to analogies with cla.ssical mechanics which in their 
opinion is the unique and absolute model of scientific inquiry. There 
is no need to explain again why this analogy is superficial and mis- 
leading and in what re.spects purposive human action radically differs 
from motion, the subject matter of mechanics. It is enough to stress 
one point, viz., the practical significance of the differential equations 
in both fields. 

The deliberations which result in the formulation of an equation 
are necessarily of a nonmathematical character. The formulation of 
the equation is the consummation of our knowledge; it does not 
directly enlarge our knowledge. Yet, in mechanics the equation can 
render very important practical services. As there exist coastant 
relations between various mechanical elements and as these relations 
can be ascertained by experiments, it becomes possible to use equa- 
tions for the solution of definite technological problems. Our modern 
industrial civilization is mainly an accomplishment of this utilization 
of the differential equations of physics. No such constant relations 
exist, however, between economic elements, The equations formu- 
lated by mathematical economics remain a useless piece of mental 
gymnastics and would remain so even if they tvere to express much 
more than they really do. 

A sound economic deliberation must never forget these two funda- 
mental principles of the theory of value; First, valuing that results in 
action always means preferring and .setting aside; it never means 
equivalence. Second, there is no means of comparing the valuations 
of different individuals or the valuations of the same individuals at 
different instants other than by establishing whether or not they ar- 
range the alternatives in question in the same order of preference. 

In the imaginary construction of the evenly rotating economy all 
factors of production arc employed in such a way that each of them 
renders the most valuable service. No thinkable and po.ssible change 
could improve the state of satisfaction; no factor is employed for the 
satisfaction of a need a if this employment prevents the satisfaction 
of a need b that is considered more valuable than the satisfaction of 
a. It is, of course, possible to describe this imaginary state of the 
allocation of resources in differential equations and to visualize it 
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giaphically in curves But such devices do not assert anything about 
the market process They merely mark out an imaginary situation in 
u hith the market piocess \\ ould cease to opeiate 1 he mathematical 
economists disregard the whole theoretical elucidation of the market 
piocess and e\asivel\ amuse themseKes with an ausiliary notion 
employed in its context and dexoid of an\ sense when used outside 
of this context 

In ph\sics we aie faced with changes occurring in various sense 
phenomena We discos ei a regulaiity in the sequence of these changes 
and these obsenations lead us to the construction of a science of 
ph> SICS We know nothing about the ultimate forces actuating these 
changes 1 hey aie for the searching mind ukimatelv gis en and def\ 
an\ furthei anahsis What we know fioni obseivation is the regiilai 
concatenation of carious obsenable entities and attributes It is this 
mutual interdependence of data that the phxsicist describes in dif- 
ferential equations 

In praxeologs the first fact we know is that men are purposneh 
intent upon bringing about some changes It is this knowledge that 
integrates the subject matter of praxeologs and differentiates it from 
the stihject matter of the natural sciences We know the fortes behind 
the changes and this aprioiistic knowledge leads us to a cognition ot 
the praxeologicil processes Ihc phxsicist docs not know what 
clectricitx Ts ’ He knots s onlx phenomena attributed to something 
called elettricitx But the economist knows w hat actuates the market 
process It is onlx thanks to this knoxx ledge that he is in a position to 
distinguish market phenomena from other phenomena and to describe 
the market process 

Noxx, the mathematical economists does not contiibute anything 
to the elucidation of the market process He inerel> describes an 
auxiliarx makeshift emploxed bx the logical economists as a limiting 
notion, the definition of a state of affairs in xxhich there is no longci 
anx action and the niaiket piocess his come to a standstill That is 
all he can sax W hat the logical economist sets toith in w ords xx hen 
defining the imaginarx constructions of the final state of rest and 
the ex enlx rotating economx and xx hat the mathematical economist 
himself must describe in w ords before he embarks upon his mathc 
matical xx ork, is translated into algebraic sx mbols A superficial anal- 
ogs IS spun out too long, that is all 

Both the logical and the mathematical economists assert that hum in 
action ultiniateK aims at the establishment of such a state of equilib- 
rium and would reach it if all fiiithcr changes m data were to cease 
But the logical economist knows much moic than that He shows how 
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the activities of enterprising men, the pioinoters and speculators, 
eagei to profit from discrepancies in the price structuie, tend tossard 
eradicating such discrepancies and thereby also tow ard blotting out 
the sources of entrepreneurial piofit and loss. He shows how this 
piocess would finally result in the establishment of the evenly rotating 
economy This is the task of economic theory The mathematical 
description of vaiious states of equilibrium is mere play The problem 
IS the analj sis of the market piocess 
A comparison of both methods of economic analysis makes us 
understand the meaning of the often raised request to enlaige the scope 
of economic science b\ the constiuction of a dynamic theory instead 
of the mere occupation w ith static problems With regard to logical 
economics this postulate is devoid of any sense. Logical economics 
IS essentially a theoiy of processes and changes It resorts to the im- 
aginary' constructions of changelessness merely foi the elucidation 
of the phenomena of change But it is different with mathematical 
economics Its equations and fonnula aie limited to the description 
of states of equilibrium and nonacting It cannot assert any thing w ith 
regard to the formation of such states and their transformation into 
other states as long as it remains in the lealm of mathematical pioce- 
dures As against mathematical economics the request for a dy namic 
theoiy IS well substantiated But there is no means for mathematical 
economics to complv with this request The problems of piocess 
analysis, i e , the only economic problems that matter, def\ any 
mathematical appioach 1 he intioduction of time paiameters into the 
equations is no solution It does not esen indicate the essential short- 
comings of the mathematical method The statements that every 
change involves time and that change is alwavs m the temporal se- 
quence aie meielv a wa\ of evpicssing the fact thit as far as there 
IS iigiditv and iinchangeabilitv theie is no time The main deficiency 
of mathematical economics is not the fact that it ignores the tempoial 
sequence, but that it ignores the operation of the market process 
The mathematical method is at a loss to show how from a state 
of nonequilibiium those actions spiing up which tend toward the 
establishment of equilibrium It is of course, possible to indicate the 
mathematical opeiations leqtined for the ti ansformation of the 
mathematical desciiption of i definite state of nonequilibiium into 
the mathematical description of the state of equilibiium But these 
mathematical opeiations bv no means describe the maiket piocess 
actuated In the discicpancics in the puce stiiictuie The differential 
equations of mechanics aie supposed to desciibe preciselv the motions 
conceined at anv instant of the time uaveled through 1 he economic 
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equations have no reference tvhatevcr to conditions as they really arc 
in each instant of the time interval between the state of nonequilih- 
rium and that of equilibrium. Only tho.se entirely blinded by the 
prepossession that economics must be a pale replica of mechanics 
will underrate the t\ eight of this objection. A very imperfect and 
superficial metaphor is not a substitute for the services rendered by 
logical economics. 

In every chapter of catallactics the devastating consequences of 
the mathematical treatment of economics can be tested. It is enough 
to refer to two instances only. One is provided by the so-called 
equation of exchange, the mathematical economists’ futile and mis- 
leading attempt to deal with changes in the purchasing power of 
money."" The second can be best expressed in referring to Professor 
Schumpeter’s dictum according to which consumers in evaluating 
consumers’ goods “ipso facto also evaluate the means of production 
which enter into the production of these goods.” " It is hardly pos- 
sible to construe the market process in a more erroneous way. 

Economics is not about goods and services, it is about the actions 
of living men. Its goal is not to dwell upon imaginary constructions 
such as equilibrium. These constructions are only tools of reason- 
ing. The sole task of economics is analysis of the actions of men, is the 
analysis of processes. 


6 . Monopoly Prices 

Competitive prices are the outcome of a complete adjustment of 
the sellers to the demand of the consumers. Under the competitive 
price the whole supply available is sold, and the specific factors of 
production arc employed to the extent permitted by the prices of 
the nonspecific complementarx’ factors. No part of a supply available 
is permanently withheld from the market, and the marginal unit of 
specific factors of production employed docs not yield any net 
proceed. The whole economic process is conducted for the benefit 
of the consumers. There is no conflict between the interests of the 
buyers and those of the sellers, between the interests of the producers 
and those of the consumers. The owners of the various commodities 
are not in a position to divert consumption and production from the 
lines enjoined by the state of supply of goods and services of all 
orders and the state of technological knowledge. 

10. Cf. below, p. 39(i, 

11. Cf. Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalim, Socialism and Democracy (New 
Virk, 1942), p. 175. For a critique of this statement, cf. Hayek, "The Use of 
Knot! ledge in Society,” American Economic Review, XXXV, 529-530. 
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Every single seller would see his own proceeds increased if a fall 
in the supply at the disposal of his competitors were to increase the 
price at which he himself could sell his own supply. 13ut on a com- 
petitive market he is not in a position to bring about this outcome. 
Except for a privilege derived from government interference with 
business he must submit to the state of the market as it is. 

The entrepreneur in his entrepreneurial capacity is always subject 
to the full supremacy of the consumers. It is different with the owners 
of vendible goods and factors of production and, of course, with the 
entrepreneurs in their capacity as owners of such goods and factors. 
Under certain conditions they fare better by restricting supply and 
selling it at a higher price per unit. The prices thus determined, the 
monopoly prices, are an infringement of the supremacy of the con- 
sumers and the democracy of the market. 

The special conditions and circumstances required for the emer- 
gence of monopoly prices and their catallactic features are: 

1. There must prevail a monopoly of supply. The whole supply of 
the monopolized commodity is controlled by a single seller or a 
group of sellers acting in concert. The monopolist — whether one 
individual or a group of individuals — is in a position to restrict the 
supply offered for sale or employed for production in order to raise 
the price per unit sold and need not fear that his plan will be frus- 
trated by interference on the part of other sellers of the same com- 
modity. 

2 . Either the monopolist is not in a position to discriminate among 
the buyers or he voluntarily abstains from such discrimination.'^ 

3 . The reaction of the buying public to the rise in prices beyond 
the potential competitive price, the fall in demand, is not such as to 
render the proceeds resulting from total sales at any price exceeding 
the competitive price smaller than total proceeds resulting from total 
sales at the competitive price. Hence it is superfluous to enter into 
sophisticated disquisitions concerning what must be considered the 
mark of the sameness of an article. It is not necessary to raise the ques- 
tion u hether all neckties arc to be called specimens of the same 
article or whether one should dtstingtiish them with regard to fabric, 
color, and pattern. An academic delimitation of various articles is 
useless. The only point that counts is the way in which the buyers 
react to the rise in prices. For the theory of monopoly price it is 
irrelevant to observe that every necktie manufacturer turns out dif- 
ferent articles and to call each of them a monopolist. Catallactics does 
not deal with monopoly as such but with monopoly prices. A seller 

12, Price discrimination is dealt with beloav, pp. 385-388. 
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of neckties which are different from those offered for sale by other 
people could attain monopoly prices only if the buyers did not react 
to any rise in prices in such a way as to make such a rise disadvanta- 
geous for him. 

Monopoly is a prerequisite for the emergence of monopoly prices, 
but it is not the only prerequisite. There is a further condition re- 
quired, namely a certain shape of the demand curt'e. The mere e.xist- 
ence of monopoly does not mean anything. The publisher of a copy- 
right book is a monopolist. But he may not be able to sell a single 
copy, no matter how low the price he asks. Not every price at which 
a monopolist sells a monopolized commodity is a monopoly price. 
.Monopoly prices are only prices at u hich it is more advantageous for 
the monopolist to restrict the total amount to be sold than to expand 
his sales to the limit which a competitis e market would allow. They 
are the outcome of a deliberate design tending toward a restriction of 
trade. 

In calling the monopolist’s conduct deliberate, it is not meant to 
suggest that he compares the monopoly price he is asking with the 
competitive price which a hypothetical nonmonopolized market 
would have determined. It is only the economist who contrasts the 
monopoly price with the potential competitive price. In the delibera- 
tions of the monopolist who has already got his monopolistic position, 
the competitive price plays no role at all. Like every other seller he 
wants to realize the highest price attainable. It is only the state of the 
market as conditioned by his monopolistic position on the one hand 
and the conduct of the buyers on the other that results in the emer- 
gence of monopoly prices. 

4. It is a fundamental mistake to assume that there is a third cate- 
gory of prices which are neither monopoly prices nor competitive 
prices. If wc disregard the problem of price discrimination to be 
dealt with later, a definite price is either a competitive price nr a 
monopoly price. The assertions to the contrary arc due to the erro- 
neous belief tliat competition is not free or perfect unless everybody 
is in a position to present himself as a .seller of a definite com- 
modity. 

The available supply of cveiy commodity is limited. If it were not 
scarce w ith regard to the demand of the public, the thing in question 
w otild not be considered an economic good, and no price w oiild be 
paid for it. It is therefore misleading to apply the concept of monopoly 
in such a way as to make it cover the entire field of economic goods. 
.Mere limitation of supply is the source of economic value and of 
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all prices paid; as such it is not yet sufficient to generate monopoly 
prices.'" 

The term monopolistic or imperfect competition is applied today 
to the cases in which there are some differences in the products of 
different producers and sellers. This means that almost all consumers’ 
goods are included in the clas.s of monopolized goods. However, the 
only question relevant in the studv of the determination of prices is 
whether the.se differences can be used by the seller for a scheme of 
deliberate restriction of supply for the sake of increasing his total 
net proceeds. Only if this is pos.sil)le and put into effect, can monopoly 
prices emerge as differentiated from competitive prices. It may be 
true that every seller has a clientele which prefers his brand to those 
of his competitors and would not stop buying it even if the price were 
higher. But the problem for the seller is whether the number of such 
people is great enough to overcompensate the reduction of total sales 
which the abstention from buying on the part of other people would 
bring about. Only if this is the case, can he consider the substitution 
of monopoly prices for competitive prices advantageous. 

The confusion which led to the idea of imperfect or monopolistic 
competition stems from a misinterpretation of the term control of 
supply. Every producer of every product has his share in con- 
trolling the supply of all commodities offered for sale. If he had 
produced more a, he would have increased supply and brought about 
a tendency toward a lower price. But the question is why he did not 
produce more of a. Was he in restricting his production of a to the 
amount of p intent upon complying to the best of his abilities with 
the w ishes of the consumer? Or was he intent upon defying the 
orders of the consumers for his own advantage? In the first case he 
did not produce more of a, because increasing the quantity of a be- 
yond p would have withdrawn scarce factors of production from 
other branches in which they would have been employed for the 
satisfaction of more urgent needs of the consumers. He does not 
produce p 4- r, but merely p, because such an increase would have 
rendered his business unprofitable or less profitable, while there are 
still other more profitable employments available for capital invest- 
ment. In the second case he did not produce r, because it was more 
advantageous for him to leave a part of the available supply of a 
monopolized specific factor of production m unused. If m were not 
monopolized by him, it would have been impo.ssible for him to ex- 

13. Cf. the refutation of the misleading extension of the concept of monopoly 
by Richard T. Ely, Monopolies md Trusts (New York, ipod), pp. 1-36. 
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pect any advantage from restricting his production of a. His com- 
petitors tvould have filled the gap and he would not have been in a 
position to ask higher prices. 

In dealing with monopoly prices we must always search for the 
monopolized factor w. If no such factor is in the case, no monopoly 
prices can emerge. The first requirement for monopoly prices is the 
existence of a monopolized good. If no quantity of such a good vi is 
withheld, there is no opportunity for an entrepreneur to substitute 
monopoly prices for competitive prices. 

Entrepreneurial profit has nothing at all to do ith monopoly. If 
an entrepreneur is in a position to sell at monopoly prices, he owes 
this advantage to his monopolv with regard to a monopolized factor 
VI. He earns the specific monopolv gain from his ownership of m, not 
from his specific entrepreneurial activities. 

Let us assume that an accident cuts a citv's electrical supply for 
several days and forces the residents to resort to candlelight only. 
The price of candles rises to s; at this price the whole supply avail- 
able is sold out. The stores selling candles reap a high profit in selling 
their whole supply at s. But it could happen that the storekeepers 
combine in order to withhold a part of their stock from the market 
and to sell the rest at a price r -f f. While s would have been the 
competitive price, j -j- f is a monopoly price. The surplus earned by 
the storekeepers at the price i — r over the proceeds they would have 
earned u hen selling at s only is their specific monopoly gain. 

It is immaterial in what way the storekeepers bring about the 
restriction of the supply offered for sale. The physical destruction of 
a part of the supply available is the cla.ssical case of monopolistic 
action. Only a short time ago it was practiced by the Brazilian govern- 
ment in burning large quantities of coffee. But the same effect can be 
attained bv leaving a part of the supply unused. 

While there constantly prevails a tendency to make profits dis- 
appear, the specific monopoly gain is a permanent phenomenon and 
can disappear only with a change in the market data. While profits 
are incompatible with the imaginary construction of the evenly rotat- 
ing economy, monopoly prices and specific monopoly gains are not. 

5. The competitive price is determined by the state of the market. 
There prevails on a competitive market a tendency toward the dis- 
appearance of differences in prices and the establishment of a uniform 
price. With regard to monopoly prices things are different. If it is 
possible for the seller to increase his net proceeds by restricting sales 
and increasing prices per unit sold, then as a rule there are several 
monopoly prices which satisfy, this condition. As a rule one of these 
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monopoly prices yields the highest net proceeds. But it may also 
happen that various monopoly prices are equally advantageous to 
the monopolist. We may call this monopoly price or these monopoly 
prices most advantageous to the monopolist the optimum monopoly 
price or the optimum monopoly prices. 

6 . The monopolist docs not know beforehand in what w'ay the con- 
sumers will react to a rise in prices. He must resort to trial and error 
in his endeavors to find out whether the monopolized good can be 
sold to his advantage at any price exceeding the competitive price 
and, if this is so, which of various possible monopoly prices is the 
optimum monopoly price or one of the optimum monopoly prices. 
This is in practice much more difficult than the economist assumes 
when, in drawing demand curves, he ascribes perfect foresight to the 
monopolist. We must therefore list as a special condition required for 
the appearance of monopoly prices the monopolist's ability to dis- 
cover such prices. 

7. A special case is provided by the incomplete monopoly. The 
greater part of the total supply available is owned by the monopolist; 
the rest is owned by one or several men who are not prepared to co- 
operate with the monopolist in a scheme for restricting sales and 
bringing about monopoly prices. However, the reluctance of these 
outsiders does not prevent the establishment of monopoly prices if 
the portion p, controlled by the monopolist is large enough when com- 
pared with the sum of the outsiders’ portions pi. Let us assume that 
the whole supply (p = p, -f- p..) can be sold at the price c per unit and 
a supply of p — 2 at the monopoly price d. If d (pi — 2) is higher 
than c pi, it is to the advantage of the monopolist to embark upon a 
monopolistic restriction of his sales, no matter what the conduct of the 
outsiders may be. They mav go on selling at the price c or they may 
raise their prices up to the ma.xiinuni of d. The only point that counts 
is that the outsiders are not willing to put up with a reduction in the 
quantity which they themselves are selling. The whole reduction re- 
quired must be borne by the owner of p,. This influences his plans 
and will as a rule result in the emergence of a monopoly price which 
is different from that which would have been established under com- 
plete monopoly.'* 

8. Duopoly and oligopoly are not special varieties of monopoly 
prices, but merely a variety of the methods applied for the establish- 
ment of a monopoly price. Two or several men own the whole supply. 
They all are prepared to sell at monopoly prices and to restrict their 

14. It is obvious that an incomplete monopoly scheme is bound to collapse if 
the outsiders come into a position to expand their sales. 
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total sales accordingly. But for some reason they do not want to act 
in concert. Each of them goes his own wav without any formal or 
tacit agreetnent u ith his competitors. But each of them knows also 
that his rivals are intent upon a monopolistic restriction of their sales 
in order to reap higher prices per unit and specific monopoly gains. 
Each of them watches carefully the conduct of his rivals and tries 
to adjust his own plans to their actions. A succession of moves and 
countermoves, a mutual outwitting results, the outcome of which 
depends on the personal cunning of the adverse parties. The duopolists 
and oligopolists have two objectives in mind: to find out the monopoly 
price most advantageous to the sellers on the one hand and to shift 
as much as possible of the burden of restricting the amount of sales 
to their rivals. Precisely because they do not agree with regard to the 
quotas of the reduced amount of sales to be allotted to each party, 
they do not act in concert as the members of a cartel do. 

One must not confuse duopoly and oligopoly with the incomplete 
monopoly or with competition aiming at the establishment of monop- 
oly. In the case of incomplete monopoly only the monopolistic group 
is prepared to restrict its sales in order to make a monopoly price pre- 
vail; the other sellers decline to re.strict their sales. But duopolists and 
oligopolists are ready to withhold a part of their supply from the mar- 
ket, In the case of price slashing one group A plans to attain full mo- 
nopoly or incomplete monopoly by forcing all or most of its com- 
petitors, the BV, to go out of business. It cuts prices to a level which 
makes selling ruinous to its more vulnerable competitors. A may also 
incur losses by selling at this low rate; but it is in a position to undergo 
such losses for a longer time than the others and it is confident that 
it uill make good for them later by ample monopoly gains. This 
process has nothing to do with raonop)ly prices. It is a scheme for the 
attainment of a monopoly position. 

One may wonder whether duopoly and oligopoly arc of practical 
significance, .“ks a rule the parties concerned will come to at least 
a tacit understanding concerning their quotas of the reduced amount 
of sales. 

9. The mnnopcilized good by whose partial withholding from the 
market the monopoly prices are made to prevail can be either a good 
of the lowest order or a good of a higher order, a factor of production. 
It may consist in the control of the technological knowledge required 
for production, the “recipe.” .Such rccipc.s are as a rule free goods as 
their ability to produce definite effects is unlimited. They can become 
ccotiomic good.s only if they are monopolized and their u.se is re- 
stricted. .\ny price paid for th« services rendered by a recipe is al- 



ways a monopoly price. It is immaterial whetlier the restriction of a 
recipe’s use is made possible by institutional conditions — such as 
patents and copyright laws — or by the fact that a formula is kept 
secret and other people fail to guess it. 

The complementary factor of production the monopolization of 
which can result in the establishment of monopoly prices may also 
consist in a man's opportunity to make his cooperation in the produc- 
tion of a good known to consumers who attribute to this cooperation 
a special significance. This opportunity may be given either by the 
nature of the commodities or services in question or by institutional 
provisions such as protection of trade-marks. The reasons why the 
consumers value the contribution of a man or a firm .so highly are 
manifold. They may he: special confidence placed on the individual 
or firm concerned on account of previous experience; merely base- 
less prejudice or error; snobbishness; magic or metaphysical pre- 
posse.ssions whose groundIe.ssness is ridiculed by more reasonable 
people. A drug marked by a trade-mark may not differ in its chemical 
structure and its physiological efficacy from other compounds not 
marked with the .same label. However, if the buyers attach a .special 
significance to this label and are ready to pay higher prices for the 
product marked with it, the .seller can, provided the configuration of 
demand is propitious, reap monopoly prices. 

The monopoly which enables the monopolist to restrict the amount 
offered without counteraction on the part of other people can consist 
in the greater productivity of a factor which he has at his disposal as 
against the lower productivity of the corresponding factor at the 
disposal of his potential competitors. If the margin between the 
higher productivity of his supply of the monopolized factor and that 
of his potential competitors is broad enough for the emergence of a 
monopoly price, a situation results which u c may call margin mo- 
nopoly."’ 

Let us illustrate margin monopoly bv referring to its most fre- 
quent instance in present-day conditions, the power of a protective 
tariff to generate a monopoly price under special circumstances. 
Atlantis puts a tariff t on the impirtation of each unit of the com- 
modity p the world market price of which is j. If domestic consump- 
tion of p in Atlantis at the price r -|- f is a and domestic production of 
p is /;, h being smaller than a, then the costs of the marginal dealer are 

15. Cf. below, pp. 376-38U, on good will. 

16. 'J he use of this rcrni "riiargin monopoly” is, like char of any other, quite 
optional. It would be vain to ob’]eci' that every other monopoly which results in 
monopoly prices could also be called a mai^in monopoK'. 
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j + f. The domestic plants are in a position to sell their total output at 
the price J + t. The tariflf is effective and offers to domestic business 
the incentive to expand the production of p from Z) to a quantity 
slightly smaller than a. But if b is greater than a, things are different. 
If we assume that b is so large that even at the price s domestic con- 
sumption lags behind it and the surplus must be exported and sold 
abroad, the imposition of a tariff does not affect the price of p. Both 
the domestic and the world market price of p remain unchanged. 
However the tariff, in discriminating between domestic and foreign 
production of p, accords to the domestic plants a privilege which 
can be used for a monopolistic combine, provided certain further 
conditions are present. If it is possible to find within the margin be- 
tween s-\-t and s a monopoly price, it becomes lucrative for the 
domestic enterprises to form a cartel. The cartel sells in the home 
market of Atlantis at a monopoly price and disposes of the surplu: 
abroad at the world market price. Of course, as the quantity of p 
offered at the world market increases as a consequence of the re- 
striction of the quantity sold in Atlantis, the world market price drops 
from s to s,. It is therefore a further requirement for the emergence 
of the domestic monopoly price that the total restriction in proceeds 
resulting from this fall in the world market price is not so great as 
to absorb the whole monopoly gain of the domestic cartel. 

In the long run such a national cartel cannot preserve its monopo- 
listic position if entrance into its branch of production is free to 
newcomers. The monopolized factor the .services of which the cartel 
restricts (as far as the domestic market is concerned) for the sake of 
monopoly prices is a geographical condition which can easily be 
duplicated by every new investor who establishes a new plant within 
the borders of Atlantis. Under modern industrial conditions, the 
characteristic feature of which is steady technological progrcs.s, the 
latest plant will as a rule be more efficient than the older plants and 
produce at lower average costs. The incentive to prospective new- 
comers is therefore twofold. It consists not only in the monopoly gain 
of the cartel members, but also in the possibility of outstripping 
them by lower costs of production. 

Here again institutions come to the aid of the old firms that form 
the cartel. The patents give them a legal monopoly which nobody 
may infringe. Of course, only some of their production processes 
may be protected by patents. But a competitor who is prevented 
from resorting to these procesiics and to the production of the articles 
concerned may be handicapped in such a serious way that he cannot 
consider entrance into the field nf the cartelized industry. 
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The owner of a patent enjoys a legal monopoly which, other condi- 
tions being propitious, can be used for the attainment of monopoly 
prices. Beyond the field covered by the patent itself a patent may 
render au.viliary services in the establishment and preservation of mar- 
gin monopoly where the primary institutional conditions for the emer- 
gence of such a monopoly prevail. 

We may assume that some world cartels would exist even in the 
absence of any government interference which provides for other 
commodities the indispensable conditions required for the construc- 
tion of a monopolistic combine. There are some commodities, e.g., 
diamonds and mercury, the supply of which is by nature limited to 
a few sources. The owners of these resources can easily be united for 
concerted action. But such cartels would play only a minor role in 
the setting of world production. Their economic significance would 
be rather small. The important place that cartels occupy in our time 
is an outcome of the interventionist policies adopted by the govern- 
ments of all countries. The great monopoly problem mankind has to 
face today is not an outgrowth of the operation of the market econ- 
omy. It is a product of purposive action on the part of governments. 
It is not one of the evils inherent in capitalism as the demagogues 
trumpet. It is, on the contrary, the fruit of policies hostile to capitalism 
and intent upon sabotaging and destroying its operation. 

The classical country of the cartels was Germany. In the last decades 
of the nineteenth century the German Reich embarked upon a vast 
scheme of Sozialpolkik. The idea was to raise the income and the 
standard of living of the wage-earners by various measures of what 
is called prolabor legislation, by the much glorified Bismarck plan of 
social security, and by labor-union pressure and compulsion for the 
attainment of higher w age rates. The advocates of this policy defied 
the warnings of the economists. There is no such thing as economic 
law, they announced. The Hohenzollcrn Empire which had defeated 
the Emperors of Austria and of France and before which the nations 
of the world trembled was above any law. Its will was the supreme 
canon. 

In stark reality the Sozialpolitik raised costs of production within 
Germany. Every progress of the alleged prolabor legislation and 
every successful strike disarranged industrial conditions to the dis- 
advantage of the German enterprises. It made it harder for them to 
outdo foreign competitors for u horn the domestic events of Germany 
did not raise costs of production. If the Germans had been in a posi- 
tion to renounce the export of manufactures and to produce only for 
the domestic market, the tariff cou]^ have sheltered the German 
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plants against the intensified competition of foreign business. They 
would have been in a position to reap higher prices. What the wage 
earner would have profited from the achievements of the legislature 
and the unions, would have been absorbed by the higher prices he 
would have had to pay for the articles he bought. Real wage rates 
would have risen only to the extent the entrepreneurs could improve 
technological procedures and thereby increase the productivity of 
labor. The tariff would have rendered the Sozialpolitik harmless in 
preventing a spread of unemployment. 

But Germany is, and was already at the time Bismarck inaugurated 
his prolabor policy, a predominantly industrial country. Its plants 
exported a considerable part of their total output. These exports 
enabled the Germans to import the foodstuffs and raw materials 
they could not grow in their own country, comparatively over- 
populated and poorly endowed with natural resources as it u a.s. As 
has been pointed out above, such a surplus production renders a 
protective tariff ineffective. Only cartels could free Germany from 
the catastrophic con.sequences of its “progressive" prolabor policies. 
The cartels charged monopoly prices at home and sold abroad at 
cheaper prices. The cartels are the necessary accompaniment and 
upshot of a “progreiisive” labor policy as far as it affects industries 
dependent on foreign markets. The cartels do not, of course, safe- 
guard for the svage earners the illusory social gains which the labor 
politicians and the union leaders promise them. There is no means 
of raising wage rates for all those eager to earn wages above the 
height determined by the productivity of each kind of labor. What 
the cartels achieved was merely to counterbalance the apparent 
gaias in nominal wage rates by corresponding increases in domestic- 
commodity prices. But the most disastrous effect of minimum u age 
rates, permanent mass unemployment, was at first avoided. 

Germany was not the first counrrv' tliat resorted to “prolabor" legis- 
lation and gave its labor unions a free hand to enforce minimum svage 
rates. Other countries had preceded Germany in this respect. But 
the oppositon which these policies had encountered on the part of 
economists, reasonable statesmen, and businessmen had for many 
years put a check upon the progress of these destructive methods of 
government. For the most part their alleged benefits did not grant 
the wage earners more than they had already won, without any inter- 
ference on the part of the government, by the technological improve- 
ments which never cea.se under capitalism. When in some cases the 
government had gone a little farther, the propulsive evolution of 
business in a very short time piade things even. But in later yeans. 
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especially after the end of the first World War, all other nations 
adopted for their labor policies the thorough methods of the Germans. 
Again the cartel had to supplement the “prolabor” policies in order 
to conceal their futility and to postpone for a time their manifest 
fiasco. 

With all industries which cannot content themselves with the 
domestic market and are intent upon selling a part of their output 
abroad the function of the tariff, in this age of government inter- 
ference with business, is to enable the establishment of domestic mo- 
nopoly prices. Whatever the purpose and the effects of tariffs may 
have been in the past, as soon as an exporting country embarks upon 
measures designed to increase the revenues of the wage earners or the 
farmers above the potential market rates, it must foster schemes which 
result in domestic monopoly prices for the commodities concerned. 
A national government’s might is limited to the territory subject to its 
sovereignty. It has the potver to raise domestic costs of production. 
It does not have the power to force foreigners to pay correspondingly 
higher prices for the products. If exports are not to be discontinued, 
they must be subsidized. The subsidy can be paid openly by the 
treasury or its burden can be imposed upon the consumers bv the 
cartel's monopoly prices. 

The advocates of government interference with business ascribe to 
the “State” the power to benefit certain groups within the framework 
of the market by a mere fiat. In fact this power is the government’s 
power to foster monopolistic combines. The monopoly gains are the 
funds out of which the “social gains” are financed. As far as these 
monopoly gains do not suffice, the various measures of intervention- 
ism immediately paralyze the operation of the" market; mass unem- 
ployment, depression, and capital consumption appear. This explains 
the eagerness of all contemporary^ governments to foster monopoly 
in all those sectors of the market which are in some wav or other 
connected with export trade. 

If a government does not or cannot succeed in attaining its mo- 
nopolistic aims indirectly, it resorts to direct action. In the field of 
coal and potash the Imperial Government of Germany established 
compulsory cartels. The American New Deal was prevented by the 
opposition of business from organizing the nation’s great industries 
on an obligatory cartel basis. It succeeded better in some vital branches 
of farming with measures designed to restrict output for the sake 
of monopoly prices. A long scries of agreements concluded between 
the world’s most prominent governments aimed at the establishment 
of world-market monopoly prices for various raw materials and food- 
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stuffs.'' It is the avowed purpose of the United Nations to continue 
these plans. 

It is necessary to view this promonopoly policy of the contempo- 
rarv governments as a uniform phenomenon in order to discern the 
reasons which motivated it. From the catallactic point of view these 
monopolies are not uniform. The contractual cartels into which entre- 
preneurs enter in taking advantage of the incentive offered by pro- 
tective tariffs are instances of margin monopoly. Where the govern- 
ment directly fosters monopoly^ prices we are faced with instances of 
license monopoly. The factor of production by the restriction of the 
use of which the monopoly price is brought about is the license 
which the laws make a requisite for supplying the consumers. 

Such licenses may be granted in different ways: 

(a) An unlimited license is granted to practically every applicant. 
This amounts to a state of affairs under which no license at all is re- 
quired. 

(b) Licenses are granted only to selected applicants. Competition 
is restricted. However, monopoly prices can emerge only if the 
licensees act in concert and the configuration of demand is propi- 
tious. 

(c) There is only one licensee. The licensee, e.g., the holder of 
a patent or a copyright, is a monopolist. If the configuration of the 
demand is propitious and if the licensee wants to reap monopoly gains, 
he can ask monopoly prices, 

(d) The licenses granted are limited. Thev confer upon the licensee 
only the right to produce or to sell a definite quantity, in order to 
prevent him from disarranging the authoritv's scheme. The authority 
itself directs the establishment of monopoly prices. 

Finally there are the instances in which a government establishes a 
monopoly for fiscal purposes. The monopoly gains go to the treas- 
ury. Many European governments have instituted tobacco monop- 
olies. Others have monopolized salt, matches, telegraph and telephone 
service, broadcasting, and so on. Without exception cver>’ country 
has a government monopoly of the postal service. 

to. Margin monopoly need not alwap owe its appearance to an 
institutional factor such as tariffs. It can also he produced by sufficient 
differences in the fertility or productivity of some factors of produc- 
tion. 

It has already been said that it is a serious blunder to speak of a land 
monopoly and to refer to monopoly prices and monopoly gains in 

17. A collection of these agreements was published in 1943 by the International 
Labor Office under the title Intergoyfmmerttal Conmodity Control Agreements. 
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explaining the prices of agriculniral products and the rent of land. 
As far as history is confronted with instances of monopoly prices 
for agricultural products, it was license monopoly fostered by govern- 
ment decree. However the acknowledgment of these facts does not 
mean that differences in the fertility of the soil could never bring about 
monopoly prices. If the difference between the fertility of the poorest 
soil still tilled and the richest fallow fields available for an expansion 
of production were so great as to enable the owners of the already 
exploited soil to find an advantageous monopoly price tvithin this 
margin, they could consider restricting production by concerted 
action in order to reap monopoly prices. But it is a fact that phv.sical 
conditions in agriculture do not comply with these requirements. 
It is precisely on account of this fact that farmers longing for mo- 
nopoly prices do not resort to spontaneous action but ask for the in- 
terference of governments. 

In various branches of mining conditions are often more propitious 
for the emergence of monopoly prices based on margin monopoly. 

11. It has been asserted again and again that the economies of big- 
scale production have generated a tendency toward monopoly prices 
in the processing industries. Such a monopoly would be called in our 
terminology a margin monopoly. 

Before entering into a discussion of this topic one must clarify the 
role an increase or decrease in the unit’s average cost of production 
plays in the considerations of a monopolist searching for the most 
advantageous monopoly price. We consider a case in which the owner 
of a monopolized complementary factor of production, e.g., a patent, 
at the same time manufactures the product p. If the average cost of 
production of one unit of p, without any regard to the patent, de- 
crea.ses with the increase in the quantity produced, the monopolist 
must weigh this against the gains expected from the restriction of 
output. If on the other hand cost of production per unit decreases 
with the restriction of total production, the incentive to embark upon 
monopolistic restraint is augmented. It is obvious that the mere fact 
that big-scale production tends as a rule to lower average costs of 
production is in itself not a factor driving toward the emergence 
of monopoly prices. It is rather a checking factor. 

What those who blame the economies of big-scale production for 
the spread of monopoly prices are tiying to say is that the higher 
efficiency of big-scale production makes it difficult or even impossible 
for small-scale plants to compete successfully. A big-scale plant could, 
they believe, resort to monopoly prices with impunity because small 
business is not in a position to challenge its monopoly. Now, it is cer- 
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tainis tine tliat in nian\’ branche*. of tlie processing industries it would 
be foolish to enter the market with the high-cost products of small, 
inadequate plants. A modern cotton mill does not need to fear the 
competition of old-fashioned distaffs; its rivals are other more or less 
adequately equipped mills. But this does not mean chat it enjoys the 
opportunity of selling at monopoly prices. There is competition 
between big businesses too. If monopoly prices prevail in the sale of 
the products of big-size business, the reasons are either patents or 
monopoly in the ow nership of mines or other sources of raw material 
or cartels based on tariffs. 

One must not confuse the notions of monopoly and of monopoly 
prices. Mere monopoly as such is catallactically of no importance if 
it does not result in monopoly prices. Monopoly prices are conse- 
quential only because they are the outcome of a conduct of business 
defying the supremacy of the consumers and substituting the private 
interests of the monopolist for those of the public. They are the onl\ 
instance in the operation of a market economy in which the distinc- 
tion between production for profit and production for use could to 
some extent be made if one w ere prepared to disregard the fact that 
monopoly gains have nothing at all to do w ith profits proper. They 
are not a part of w hat catallactics can call profits; they are an increase 
in the price earned from the sale of the sersices rendered by some 
factors of production, some of these factors being physical factors, 
some of them merely institutional. If the entrepreneurs and capitalists 
in the absence of a monopoly price constellation abstain from ex- 
panding production in a cenain branch of industry because the op- 
portunities offered to them in other branches are more attractive, the\ 
do not act in defiance of the w ants of the consumers. On rhe contrary, 
they follow precisely the line indicated by the demand as expressed 
on the market. 

The political bias which has obfuscated the discussion of the mo- 
nopoly problem has neglected to pa\ attention to the essential issues 
involved. In dealing xtith every case of monopoly prices one nuisr 
first of all raise the question of what obstacles restrain people from 
challenging the monopolists. In answering this question one discovers 
the role plax ed in the emergence of monopoly prices by institutional 
factors. It is nonsense to speak of conspiracy with regard to the 
deals between American firms and German cartels. If an American 
w anted to manufacture an article protected by a patent oxvned In 
Germans, he w as compelled by the American law to come to an ar- 
rangement w ith German business. 

12. A special case is what may be called the failure monopoly. 
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In the past capitalists invested funds in a plant designed for the . 
production of the article p. Later events proved the investment a 
failure. The prices which can he obtained in selling p are so low that 
the capital invested in the plane’s inconvertible equipment does not 
yield a return. It is lost. However, these prices are high enough to 
yield a reasonable return for the variable capital to be employed for 
the current production of p. If the irrevocable loss of the capital in- 
vested in the inconvertible equipment is written off on the books and 
all corresponding alterations arc made in the accounts, the reduced 
capital working in the conduct of the business is by and large so 
profitable that it would be a new mistake to stop production alto- 
gether. The plant works at full capacity producing the quantity' qofp 
and selling the unit at the price s. 

But conditions may be such that it is possible for the enterpri.se 
to reap a monopoly gain b}' restricting output to q/z and selling the 
unit of p at the price 3 s. Then the capital inve.sted in the inconvertible 
equipment no longer appears completely lost. It yields a modest re- 
turn, namely, the monopoly gain. 

This enterprise now sells at monopoly prices and reaps monopoly 
gains although the total capital invested yields little when compared 
with what the investors would have earned if they had invested in 
other lines of business. The enterprise withholds from the market 
the services which the unused production capacity of its durable 
equipment could render and fares better than it would by producing 
at full capacirv. It defies the orders of the public. The public would 
have been in a better position if the investors had avoided the mistake 
of immobilizing a part of their capital in the production of p. They 
would, of course, not get anv p. But thev w ould instead obtain tho.se 
articles uhich they miss now because the capital required for their 
production has been wa.sted in the cnastruction of an aggregate for 
the production of p. However, as things arc nosv after this irreparable 
fault has been committed, they 'vant to get more of p and are ready 
to pav for it uhat is now its potential competitive market price, 
namely, s. They do not approve, as conditions are now, the action of 
the enterprise in withholding an amount of variable capital from 
employment for the production of p. This amount certainly does not 
remain unused. It goes into other lines of business and produces there 
something else, namely, m. But as conditions are now, the consumers 
would prefer an increase of the available quantity of p to an increase 
in the available quantity of vi. The proof is that in the absence of a mo- 
nopolistic restriction of the capacity for the production of p, as it is 
under giyen conditions, the profitabilitj- of a production of the quan- 
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tity gofs would be such that it would pay better than an increase in the 
quantity of the article m produced. 

There are two distinctive features of this case. First, the monopoly 
prices paid by the buyers are still lower than the total cost of produc- 
tion of p would be if full account is taken of the whole input of the 
investors. Second, the monopoly gains of the firm are so small that 
they do not make the total venture appear a good investment. It re- 
mains malinvestment. It is precisely this fact that constitutes the mo- 
nopolistic position of the firm. No outsider wants to enter its field of 
entrepreneurial activity because the production of p results in losses. 

Failure monopoly is by no means a merely academic construction. 
It is, for instance, actual today in the case of some railroad companies. 
But one must guard against the mistake of interpreting every instance 
of unused production capacity as a failure monopoly. Even in the 
absence of monopoly it may be more profitable to employ variable 
capital for other purposes instead of expanding a firm’s production 
to the limit fixed by the capacity of its durable inconvertible equip- 
ment; then the output restriction complies precisely with the state 
of the competitive market and the wishes of the public. 

13. Local monopolies are, as a rule, of institutional origin. But 
there are also local monopolies which originate out of conditions of the 
unhampered market. Often the institutional monopoly is designed to 
deal with a monopoly which came into existence or would be likely to 
come into existence without any authoritarian interference with the 
market. 

A catallactic classification of local monopolies must distinguish 
three groups: margin monopoly, limited-space monopoly and license 
monopoly. 

A local 7 iiargm monopoly is characterized by the fact that the barrier 
preventing outsiders from competing on the local market and break- 
ing the monopoly of the local sellers is the comparative height of 
transportation costs. No tariffs arc needed to grant limited protection 
to a firm which owns all the adjacent natural resources required for 
the production of bricks against the competition of far distant tile 
works. The costs of transportation provide them with a margin in 
which, the configuration of demand being propitious, an advantageous 
monopoly price can be found. 

So far local margin monopolies do not differ catallactically from 
other instances of margin monopoly. What distinguishes them and 
makes it necessary to deal with them in a special way is their relation 
to the rent of urban land on the one hand and their relation to city 
development on the other. , 
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Let us assume that an area A offering favorable conditions for the 
aggregation of an increasing urban population is subject to monopoly 
prices for building materials, Consequently building costs are higher 
than they would be in the absence of such a monopoly. But there is 
no reason for those weighing the pros and cons of choo,sing the loca- 
tion of their homes and their workshops in A to pay higher prices for 
the purchase or the renting of such houses and workshops. These 
prices are determined on the one hand by the corresponding prices in 
other areas and on the other by the advantages which settling in A 
offers when compared with settling somewhere else. The higher ex- 
penditure required for construction does not affect these prices; 
its incidence falls upon the yield of land. The burden of the mo- 
nopoly gains of the sellers of building materials falls on the owners of 
the urban soil. These gains absorb proceeds which in their absence 
would go to these owners. Even in the — not very likely — case that 
the demand for houses and workshops is such as to make it possible for 
the owners of the land to attain monopoly prices in selling and leasing, 
the monopoly prices of the building materials would affect only the 
proceeds of the landownets, not the prices to be paid by the buyers or 
tenants. 

The fact that the burden of the monopoly gains reverts to the price 
of urban employment of the land does not mean that it does not 
check the growth of the city. It postpones the employment of the 
peripheral land for the expansion of the urban settlement. The instant 
at which it becomes advantageous for the owner of a piece of suburban 
land to withdraw it from agricultural or other nonurban employ- 
ment and to use it for urban development appears at a later date. 

Now arresting a city’s development is a two-edged action. Its 
usefulness for the monopolist is ambiguous. He cannot know whether 
future conditions will be such as to attract more people to A, the only 
market for his products. One of the attractions a city offers to new- 
comers is its bigness, the multitude of its population. Industry and 
commerce tend toward centers. If the monopolist's action delays the 
growth of the urban community, it may direct the stream toward 
other places. An opportunity may be missed which never comes back. 
Greater proceeds in the future may be sacrificed to comparatively 
small short-run gains. 

It is therefore at least questionable whether the owner of a local 
margin monopoly in the long run serves his own interests well by 
embarking upon selling at monopoly prices. It would often be more 
advantageous for him to discriminate between the various buyers. He 
could sell at higher prices for const»jction projects in the central 
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pans of the cit\ and at low er prices for such projects in peripheral 
districts. The range of local margin monopoly is more restricted than 
IS generally assumed. 

Limited-ipace monopoly is the outcome of the fact that physical 
conditions restrict the field of operation in such a u ay that only one 
or a few enterprises can enter it. Monopoly emerges m hen there is 
only one enterprise in the field or when the few operating enter- 
prises combine for concerted action. 

It IS sometimes possible for two competing trolley companies to 
operate in the same streets of a citj'. There w eie instances 111 w hich 
two or even more companies shared in suppljmg the residents ot 
an area w'lth gas, electricity, and telephone sen ice. But even in such 
exceptional cases there is hardly any real competition. Conditions 
suggest to the rivals that they combine at least tacitly. The narrow - 
ness of the space results, one w ay or another, in monopoly. 

In practice limited-space monopoly is closely connected with 
license monopoly. It is practically impossible to enter the field w ith- 
out an understanding w ith the local authorities controlling the streets 
and their subsoil. Even in the absence of laws requiring a franchise 
for the establishment of public utilitj' services, it w ould be necessai t 
for the enterprises to come to an agreement with the municipal 
authorities, Whether or not such agreements are to be legally de- 
scribed as franchises is unimportant. 

Monopoly, of couise, need not result in monopoK prices. It de- 
pends on the special data of each case whether or not a monopolistic 
public utility company could rcsoit to monopoly pi ices. But theie 
are certainK cases 111 which it can. It may be that the compans is 
ill-advised in chousing a iiionopiU -price policv and that it would bet- 
ter serve its long-run interests b\ lower puces But there is no 
guarantee that a monopolist will find out what is most advantageous 
for him. 

One must realize that limited-space monopoly may often result in 
monopoly puces. In this case we are confronted with a situation in 
which the market piocess does not accomplish its democratic func- 
tion.’’ 

Private enterprise is very unpopular with our contemporaries. Pii- 
vate ownership of the means of production is especially disliked in 
those fields in which limited-space monopoly emerges even if the 
company does not charge monopoly prices and even if its business 
yields only small piofits or results in losses. A “public utilitv” com- 
pany is in the e\ es of the inten'entiomst and socialist politicians a 

18. \buut the significance of tins fact see below , pp 676-678. 
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public enem) The voters approve of anv evil inflicted upon it bv^ 
the authorities It is gencrallv assumed that these enteipiises should 
be nationalired oi nuinicipahzed Monopoly gams, it is slid, must 
never go to private citizens Thev should go to the public funds ex- 
clusive!) 

The outcome of the municipali/ation and nationalization policies 
of the last decades was almost without exception financial failure, 
poor service, and political coiiuption Blinded h\ their anticapital- 
istic prejudices people condone poor serv ice and corruption and for 
a long time did not bothei about the financial failure However, this 
failuic IS one of the factors which contiibiited to the emergence of 
the present-da) crisis of mtciventionism ” 

14 It IS customar) to characterize traditional labor-union policies 
as monopolistic schemes aiming at the substitution of monopol) wage 
lates foi competitive wage lates However, as a lulc labor unions do 
not aim at monopoly w age lates \ union is intent upon restricting 
competition on its own sector of the laboi niaiket in order to raise 
Its wage lates But lesniction of competition and monopoly price 
policy must not be confused 1 he chutctciiscic featuic of monopoly 
prices IS the fact that the sale of onlv 1 part p of the total supply P 
av aihble nets higher pioceeds than the sale of P T. he monopolist earns 
a monopoly gain b\ withholding P - p fiom the market It is not 
the height of this gam that niaiks the raonopolv puce situation as 
such, but the purposiv e action of the monopolists m bunging it about 
[he monopolist is conceincd with the employment of the yvholc 
stock available He is ev|uallv inteicstcd in every fraction of this 
stock If a pait of it leniams unused, it is his loss \onetheless he 
chooses to have a part unused beciusc undei the piev ailing configun- 
tion of demand it is iiioie advantigeous foi him to proceed m this 
wav It IS the peculiar state of the iiiiiket that motivates his decision 
Ihc monopolv which is one of the two indispensable conditions of 
the cmcigence of monopoly piiccs miy be — md is is a lule — the 
pioduct of m institution il mtei ference vv ith the niaikct data But these 
external forces do not diiectlv icsult in monopoly puces Only if a 
second lequiiement is fulfilled is the opportunity for monopolistic 
action set 

It IS diftcicnt in the case of simple supply restriction Here the 
authois of the restriction are not concerned w ith what may happen 
to the part of the supply they bii fiom access to the market The fate 
of the people vv ho ovv n this part docs not nutter to them They arc 
looking only at that put of the supply which icmains on the maikct. 

19 See below, pp 851 853 
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Monopolistic action is advantageous for the monopolist only if total 
net proceeds at a monopoly price exceed total net proceeds at the 
potential competitive price. Restrictive action is always advantageous 
for the privileged group and disadvantageous for those whom it ex- 
cludes from the market. It always raises the price per unit and there- 
fore the total net proceeds of the privileged group. The losses of the 
excluded group are not taken into account. 

It may happen that the benefits which the privileged group derives 
from the restriction of competition are much more lucrative for them 
than any imaginable monopoly price policy could be. But this is an- 
other question. It does not blot out the catallactic differences between 
these two modes of action. 

The prevailing labor-union policies are restrictive and not mo- 
nopoly price policies. The unions are intent upon restricting the sup- 
ply of labor in their field without bothering about the fate of those 
excluded. They have succeeded in every comparatively underpopu- 
lated country in erecting immigration barriers. Thus they preserve 
their comparatively high wage rates. The excluded foreign workers 
are forced to stay in their countries in which the marginal produc- 
tivity of labor, and consequently wage rates, are lower. The tendency 
toward an equalization of wage rates which prevails under free 
mobility of labor from country to country is paralyzed. On the domes- 
tic market the unions do not tolerate the competition of nonunionized 
workers and admit only a restricted number to union membership. 
Those not admitted must go into less remunerative jobs or must re- 
main unemployed. The unions are not interested in the fate of these 
people. 

Even if a union takes over the responsibility for its unemployed 
members and pays them, out of the contributions of its employed 
members, unemployment doles not lower than the earnings of the 
employed members, its action is not a monopoly price policy. For 
the unemployed union members are not the only people wronged 
by the union’s policy of substituting higher rates for the potential 
lower market rates. The interests of those excluded from member- 
ship are not taken into account. 

Th^ Mathematical Treatment of the Theory of Monopoly Prices 

Mathematical economists have paid special attention to the theory of 
monopoly prices. It looks as if monopoly prices would be a chapter of 
catallactics for which mathematical treatment is more appropriate than it 
is for other chapters of catallactics. However, the services which mathe- 
matics can render in this field ararather poor too. 
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With regard to competitive prices mathemaacs cannot give more than a 
mathematical description of various states of equilibrium and of conditions 
in the imaginary construction of the evenly rotating economj It cannot 
say anything about the actions which would finally establish these equilib- 
ria and this evenly rotating sy stem if no further changes in the data w ere 
to occur. 

In the theory of monopoly prices mathematics comes a httle nearer to 
the reality of action. It shows how the monopolist could find out the 
optimum monopoly price provided he had at his disposal all the data re- 
quired. But the monopolist does not know the shape of the curve of de- 
mand. What he knows is only pomts at which the curves of demand and 
supply intersected one another in the past. He is therefore not in a position 
to make use of the mathemaacal formulas in order to discover whether 
there is any monopoly' price for his monopolized article and, if so, which 
of various monopoly prices is the optimum price The mathematical and 
graphical disquisitions are therefore no less fuule in this sector of action 
than m any othei sector. But, at least, they schematize the deliberations of 
the monopolist and do not, as in the case of competitiv e prices, satisfy them- 
selves in describing a merely auxiliary constiuction of theoretical analysis 
which does not play a role in real acQon. 

Contemporary mathematical economists have confused the study of 
monopoly prices. Ihey consider the monopolist not as the seller of a nio- 
nopoiizeu commodity, but as an entreprenuer and producer. Howev er, it is 
necessary to distinguish the monopoly gam clearly from entrepreneurial 
pront. .Monopoly gams can only be reaped by the seller of a commodity or 
a serv ice An entrepreneur can reap them only in his capacity as seller of a 
monopolized commodity , not in his entrepreneurial capacity . 1 he adv an- 
tages and disadvantages which may result from the fall or rise in cost of 
piouuction per unit with inci casing total production, increase or diminish 
tnc monopolists total net proceeds and influence his conduct. But the 
catallactic treatment of monopoly prices must not forget that the specific 
monopoly gain stems, with due allowance made to the configuration of 
demand, omy from the monopoly of a commodity or a right It is this alone 
w hich affords to the monopolist the opportumty to restrict supply without 
fear that other people can frustrate his action by expanding the quantity 
they offer for sale. Attempts to define the conditions required for the 
emergence of monopoly prices by resorting to the configuration of pro- 
duction costs are vain. 

It IS misleading to describe the market situation resulting in competitive 
prices by declaring that the individual pioducer could sell at the market 
price also a greater quantity than what he really sells. This is true only 
when two special conditions are fulfilled the producer concerned, A, is 
not the marginal producer, and expanding production does not require 
additional costs which cannot be iccovercd m selling the additional 
quantity of products Then A's expansion forces the marginal producer to 
discontmue producQon, the supply oflered for sale remains unchanged. 
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The characteristic mark of the competitive price as distinguished from the 
monopoly price is that the former is the outcome of a situation under which 
the owners of goods and services of all orders are compelled to serve best 
the wishes of the consumers. On a competitive market there is no such 
thing as a price policy of the sellers. TTiey have no alternative other 
than to sell as much as they can at the highest price offered to them. 
But the monopolist fares better by withholding from the market a 
part of the supply at his disposal in order to make specific monopoly 
gains. 


7. Good Will 

It must be emphasized again that the market is peopled by men w ho 
are not omniscient and have only a more or less defective knowledge 
of prevailing conditions. 

The buyer must always relv upon the trustworthiness of the seller. 
Even in the purchase of producers’ goods the buyer, although as a 
rule an e.xpert in the field, depends to some extent on the reliability 
of the seller. This is still more the case on the market for consumers’ 
goods. Here the seller for the most part excels the buyer in techno- 
logical and commercial insight. The salesman’s task is not simply to 
sell what the customer is asking for. He must often advise the customer 
how to choose the merchandise which can best satisfy his needs. The 
retailer is not only a vendor; he is also a friendly helper. The public 
does not heedlessly patronize every shop. If possible, a man prefers 
a store or a brand with which he himself nr trustworthy friends have 
had good experience in the past. 

Good will is the renown a business accpiires on account of past 
achievements. It implies the expectation that the bearer of the good 
will in the future will live up to his earlier standards. Good will is 
not a phenomenon appearing only in business relations. It is present 
in all social relations. It determines a person’s choice of his spouse 
and of his friends and his voting for a candidate in elections. Catal- 
lactics, of course, deals only with commercial good tvill. 

It does not matter whether the good will is based on real achieve- 
ments and merits or whether it is only a product of imagination and 
fallacious ideas. What counts in human action is not truth as it ma\’ 
appear to an omniscient being, but the opinions of people liable to 
error. There are some instances in which customers are prepared to 
pay a higher price for a special brand of a compound although the 
branded article does not differ in its physical and chemical structure 
from another cheaper product. Experts may deem such conduct un- 
reasonable. But no man can acquire expertness in all fields which are 
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relevant for his choices. He cannot entirely avoid substituting con- 
fidence in men for knowledge of the true state of affairs. The regular 
customer does not always select the article or the service, but the 
purveyor whom he trusts. He pays a premium to those whom he 
considers reliable. 

The role which good will plays on the market does not impair or 
restrict competition. Everybody is free to acquire good will, and 
every bearer of good will can lose good will once acquired. Many 
reformers, impelled bv their bias for paternal government, advocate 
authoritarian grade labeling as a substitute for trade-marks. They 
would be right if rulers and bureaucrats were endowed with omnis- 
cience and perfect impartiality. But as officeholders are not free from 
human weakness, the realization of such plans would merely sub- 
stitute the defects of government appointees for those of individual 
citizens. One does not make a man happier by preventing him from 
discriminating between a brand of cigarettes or canned food he pre- 
fers and another brand he likes less. 

The acquisition of good will requires not only honesty and zeal in 
attending to the customers, but no less money expenditure. It takes 
time until a firm has acquired a steady clientele. In the interval it 
must often put up with losses against which it balances expected 
later profits. 

From the point of view of the seller good will is, as it were, a neces- 
sary factor of production. It is appraised accordingly. It does not 
matter that as a rule the money equivalent of the good will does not 
appear in book entries and balance sheets. If a business is sold, a price 
is paid for the good will provided it is possible to transfer it to the 
acquirer. 

It is consequently a problem of catallactics to investigate the nature 
of this peculiar thing called good will. In this scrutiny we must dis- 
tinguish three different cases. 

Case I. The good will gives to the seller the opportunity to sell 
at monopoly prices or to discriminate among various classes of buyers. 
This does not differ from other instances of monopoly prices or price 
discrimination. 

Case 2. The good will gives to the seller merely the opportunity to 
sell at prices corresponding to those which his competitors attain. 
If he had no good will, he would not sell at all or only by cutting 
prices. Good will is for him no less necessary than the business 
premises, the keeping of a well-assorted stock of merchandise and the 
hiring of skilled helpers. The costs incurred by the acquisition of 
good will play the same role as any^ther business expenses. They 
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must be defrayed in the same way by an excess of total proceeds 
over total costs. 

Case 3. The seller enjoys within a limited circle of staunch patrons 
such a brilliant reputation that he can sell to them at higher prices than 
those paid to his less renowned competitors. However, these prices 
are not monopoly prices. They are not the result of a deliberate policy 
aiming at a restriction in total sales for the sake of raising total net 
proceeds. It may be that the seller has no opportunity whatsoever to 
sell a larger quantity, as is the case for example, with a doctor who is 
busy to the limit of his powers although he charges more than his 
less popular colleagues. It may also be that the expansion of sales would 
require additional capital investment and that the seller either lacks 
this capital or believes that he has a more profitable employment for 
it. What prevents an expansion of output and of the quantity of 
merchandise or services offered for sale is not a purposive action on 
the part of the seller, but the state of the market. 

.As the misinterpretation of these facts has generated a whole my- 
thology of “imperfect competition” and “monopolistic competition,” 
it is necessary to enter into a more detailed scrutiny of the considera- 
tions of an entrepreneur who is weighing the pros and cons of an 
c.vpansion of his business. 

Expansion of a production aggregate, and no less increasing pro- 
duction from partial utilization of such an aggregate to full capacity 
production, require additional capital investment which is reason- 
able only if there is no more profitable investment available.®" It docs 
not matter whether the entrepreneur is rich enough to invest his own 
funds or u hether he would have to borrow the funds needed. Also 
that part of an entrepreneur's own capital which is not employed in 
his firm is not “idle.” It is utilized somewhere in the framework of 
the economic system. In order to be employed for the expansion of 
the business concerned these funds must be withdrawn from their 
present employment.®’ The entrepreneur will only embark upon 
this change of investment if he expects from it an increase in his net 
returns. In addition there are other doubts which may check the 
propensity to expand a prospering enterprise even if the market 
situation seems to offer propitious chances. The entrepreneur may 
mistrust his own ability to manage a bigger outfit successfully. 

’0. Expenditure for additional advertising also means additional input of 
capital. 

21. Cash holding, even if it exceeds the customary amount and is called “hoard- 
ing,” is a variety of employing funds available. Under the prevailing state of the 
market the actor considers cash holding the most appropriate employment of a 
part of his assets. '' 
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He may also be frightened by the example provided by once pros- 
perous enterprises for which expansion resulted in failure. 

A businessman who, thanks to his splendid good will, is in a position 
to sell at higher prices than less renowned competitors, could, of 
course, renounce his advantage and reduce his prices to the level of his 
competitors. Like every seller of commodities or of labor he could ab- 
stain from taking fullest advantage of the state of the market and sell at 
a price at which demand exceeds supply. In doing so he would be 
making presents to some people. The donees would be those who 
could buy at this lowered price. Others, although ready to buy at 
the same price, would have to go away emptyhanded because the 
supply was not sufficient. 

The restriction of the quantity of every article produced and offered 
for sale is always the outcome of the decisions of entrepreneurs in- 
tent upon reaping the highest possible profit and av oiding losses. The 
characteristic mark of monopoly prices is not to be seen in the fact 
that the entrepreneurs did not produce more of the article concerned 
and thus did not bring about a fall in its price. Neither is it to be seen 
in the fact that complementary factors of production remain unused 
although their fuller employment would have lowered the price of 
the product. The only relevant question is whether or not the restric- 
tion of production is the outcome of the action of the— monopolistic 
— owner of a supply of goods and services who withholds a part of 
this supply in order to attain higher prices for the rest. The char- 
acteristic feature of monopoly prices is the monopolist’s defiance of 
the wishes of the consumers. A competitive price for copper means 
that the final price of copper tends toward a point at which the de- 
posits are e.xploited to the extent permitted by the prices of the re- 
quired nonspecific complementary factors of production; the mar- 
ginal mine does not yield mining rent. The consumers are getting 
as much copper as they themselves determine by the prices they 
allow for copper and all other commodities. A monopoly price of 
copper means that the deposits of copper are utilized only to a smaller 
degree because this is more advantageous to the owners; capital and 
labor which, if the supremacy of the consumers were not infringed, 
would have been employed for the production of additional copper, 
are employed for the production of other articles for which the de- 
mand of the consumers is less intense. The interests of the owners 
of the copper deposits take precedence over those of the consumers. 
The available resources of copper are not employed according to the 
wishes and plans of the public. 

Profits are, of course, also the outjome of a discrepancy between 
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the \Ms,hes of the tonsumeis and the actions of the entiepteneurs If 
the entrepreneurs had had m the past better foresight of the present 
state of the market, no profits and losses would have emerged Their 
competition would have already adjusted in the past — due allowance 
being made for time preference — the prices of the complementai^ 
factors of production to the present prices of the products But this 
statement cannot brush away the fundamental difference benteen 
profits and monopoly gams. The entrepreneui piofits to the extent 
he has succeeded in serving the consumers better than other people 
have done The monopolist reaps monopoly gains through impairing 
the satisfaction of the consumers 

8 Monopoly of Demand 

Monopoly prices can emerge only from a monopoly of suppK A 
monopoly of demand does not bring about a market situation diffei- 
ent from that under not monopolized demand The monopolistic 
buyer — wherher he is an individual or a group of individuals acting 
in concert — cannot reap a specific gain corresponding to the mo- 
nopoly gams of monopolistic sellers If he restricts demand, he w ill 
buy at a low er pnce But then the quantity bought w ill drop too 

In the same wav in which governments restrict competition in 
order to impiove the position of privileged selleis, they can also 
restrict competition for the benefit of pnv ileged buy ers Again and 
again governments have put an embargo on the export of certain 
commodities Thus bv excluding foreign buyers they have aimed 
at low ering the domestic price But such a low er price is not a countei - 
part of monopoly prices 

What IS commonlv dealt w ith as monopoly of demand are certain 
phenomena of the determination of prices for specific complementarv 
factois of pioduction 

The production of one unit of the commodity m requires, besides 
the emplov ment of v arious nonspecific factors, the emplov ment of one 
unit of each of the tw o absolutely specific factois a and b Neither a 
nor b can be replaced by any othei factor, on the other hand a is of 
no use w hen not combined vv ith b and vice versa The av ailable supplv 
of a bv fai exceeds the available supply of b It is therefore not pos- 
sible foi the ow nets of a to attain anv price for a The demand for a 
alw av s lags behind the supplv , a is not an economic good If a is 1 
mineiil deposit the extraction of which requires the use of capital 
and laboi, the owneiship of the deposits does not yield a royalty 
1 here is no mining rent 
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But if the owners of a form a cartel, they can turn the tables. They 
can restrict the supply of a offered for sale to such a fraction that 
the supply of b exceeds the supply of a. Now a becomes an economic 
good for which prices are paid while the price of b dwindles to zero. 
If then the owners of b react by forming a cartel too, a price struggle 
develops between the two monopolistic combines about the outcome 
of which catallactics can make no statements. As has already been 
pointed out, the pricing process does not bring about a uniquely deter- 
mined result in cases in which more than one of the factors of produc- 
tion required is of an absolutely specific character. 

It does not matter whether or not the market situation is such that 
the factors a and b together could be sold at monopoly prices. It 
does not make any difference whether the price for a lot includ- 
ing one unit of both a and is a monopoly price or a competitive 
price. 

Thus what is sometimes viewed as a monopoly of demand turns 
out to be a monopoly of supply formed under particular conditions. 
The sellers of a and of b are intent upon selling at monopoly prices 
without regard to the question whether or not the price of m can be- 
come a monopoly price. What alone matters for them is to obtain as 
great a share as possible of the joint price which the buyers are ready to 
pay for a and b together. The case does not indicate any feature which 
would make it permissible to apply to it the term movopoly of de- 
mand. This mode of expression becomes understandable, however, 
if one takes into account the accidental features marking the contest 
between the two groups. If the owners of a (or b) are at the same time 
the entrepreneurs conducting the processing of m, their cartel takes 
on the outward appearance of a monopolv of demand. But this per- 
sonal union combining two separate catallactic functions does not 
alter the essential issue; what is at stake is the settlement of affairs 
between two groups of monopolistic sellers. 

Our e.xample fits, vmtatis imitmdis, the case in which a and b can 
also be employed for purposes other than the production of m, pro- 
vided these other employments only yield smaller returns. 

9. Coasumption as Affected by Alonopoly Prices 

The individual consumer may react to monopoly prices in different 
ways. 

I. Notwithstanding the rise in price, the individual consumer does 
not restrict his purchases of the monopolized article. He prefers to 
restrict the purchase of other goods. ((If all consumers were to react 
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in this way, the competitive price would have already risen to the 
height of the monopoly price.) 

2. The consumer restricts his purchase of the monopolized article 
to such an extent that he does not spend for it more than he would 
have spent — for the purchase of a larger quantity — under the com- 
petitive price. (If all people were to react in this way, the seller 
would not get more under the monopoly price than he did under 
the competitive price; he would not derive any gain by deviating 
from the competitive price.) 

3. The consumer restricts his purchase of the monopolized com- 
modity to such an extent that he spends less for it than he would 
have spent under the competitive price; he buys with the money thus 
saved goods which he would not have bought otherwise. (If all peo- 
ple were to react in this wav, the seller would harm his interests by 
substituting a higher price for the competitive price; no monopoly 
price could emerge. Only a benefactor who wanted to wean his 
fellow men from the consumption of pernicious drugs would in this 
case raise the price of the article concerned above the competitive 
level.) 

4. The consumer spends more for the monopolized commodity 
than he would have spent under the competitive price and acquires 
only a smaller quantity of it. 

However the consumer may react, his satisfaction appears to be 
impaired from the viewpoint of his own valuations. He is not so 
well served under monopoly prices as under competitive prices. The 
monopoly gain of the seller is borne by a monopoly deprivation of 
the buyer. Even if some consumers (as in case 3) acquire goods which 
they would not have bought in the absence of the monopoly price, 
their satisfaction is lower than it would have been under a different 
state of prices. Capital and labor which are withdrawn from the pro- 
duction of products which drops on account of the monopolistic re- 
striction of the supply of one of the complementary factors required 
for their production, arc employed for the production of other things 
which would otherwise not have been produced. But the consumers 
value these other things less. 

Yet there is an exception to this general rule that monopoly prices 
benefit the seller and harm the buyer and infringe the supremacy of 
the consumers’ interests. If on a competitive market one of the com- 
plementary factor.s, namely f, needed for the production of the con- 
sumen’ good g, does not attain any price at all, although the produc- 
tion of f requires various expenditures and consumers are ready to 
pay for the consumers' good g a price which makes its production 
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profitable on a competitive market, the monopoly price for f becomes 
a necessary requirement for the production of g. It is this idea that 
people advance in favor of patent and copyright legislation. If in- 
ventors and authors were not in a position to make money by invent- 
ing and writing, they would be prevented from devoting their time 
to these activities and from defraying the costs involved. The public 
would not derive any advantage from the absence of monopoly prices 
for f. It would, on the contrary, miss the satisfaction it could derive 
from the acquisition of g"’ 

Manv people are alarmed bv the reckless use of the deposits of 
minerals and oil which cannot be replaced. Our contemporaries, they 
say, squander an exhaustible stork without any regard for the com- 
ing generations. We are consuming our own birthright and that of 
the future. Now these complaints make little sense. We do not know 
whether later ages will still rely upon the same raw materials on 
which we depend todav. It is true that the exhaustion of the oil de- 
posits and even those of coal is progressing at a quick rate. But it is 
very likely that in a hundred or five hundred years people will resort 
to other methods of producing heat and power. Nobody knows 
whether we, in being less profligate with these deposits, would not 
deprive ourselves without any advantage to men of the twenty-first 
or of the twenty-fourth centuries. It is vain to provide for the needs 
of ages the technological abilities of which we cannot even dream. 

But it is contradictory if the same people who lament the depletion 
of some natural resources are no less vehement in indicting monopo- 
listic restraint in their present-dav exploitation. The effect of monop- 
oly prices of mercury is certainly a slowing down of the rate of de- 
pletion. In the eves of those frightened bv the aspect of a future 
scarcity of mercury this effect must appear highly desirable. 

Economics in unmasking such contradictions does not aim at a 
“justification” of monopoly prices for oil, minerals, and ore. Eco- 
nomics has neither the task of justifying nor of condemning. It has 
merely to scrutinize the effects of all modes of human action. It does 
not enter the arena in which friends and foes of monopoly prices are 
intent upon pleading their causes. 

Both sides in this heated controversy resort to fallacious arguments. 
The antimonopoly pany is wrong in attributing to every monopoly 
the power to impair the situation of the buyers by restricting supply 
and bringing about monopoly prices. It is no less wrong in assuming 
that there prevails within a market economy, not hampered and 
sabotaged by government interference, a general tendency tow'ard 

J2, Sec below, pp. 676-^77. 
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the formation of monopoly. It is a grotesque distortion of the true 
state of affairs to speak of monopoly capitalism instead of monopoly 
interventionism and of private cartels instead of f;ovenrment-made 
cartels. Monopoly prices would be limited to some minerals which 
can be mined in only a few places and to the field of local limited- 
space monopolies if the government were not intent upon fostering 
them. 

The promonopoly party is wrong in crediting to the cartels the 
economies of big-scale production. Monopolistic concentration of 
prodnetion in one hand, they say, as a rule reduces average costs of 
production and thus increases the amount of capital and labor avail- 
able for additional production. However, no cartel is needed in order 
to eliminate the plants producing at higher costs. Competition on the 
free market achieves this effect in the absence of any monopoly and of 
any monopoly prices. It is, on the contrary, often the purpose of 
government-sponsored cartelization to preserve the existence of 
plants and farms which the free market would force to discontinue 
operations precisely because they are producing at too high costs of 
production. The free market would have eliminated, for example, 
the submarginal farms and preserved only those for which production 
pays under the prevailing market price. But the New Deal preferred 
a different arrangement. It forced all farmers to a proportional restric- 
tion of output. It raised by its monopolistic policy the price of agri- 
cultural products to such a height that production became reason- 
able again on submarginal soil. 

No less erroneous are the conclusions derived from a confusion of 
the economics of product standardization and monopoly. If men 
asked onl)- for one standard type of a definite commodity, production 
could be arranged in a more economical way and costs would be 
low ered accordingly. But if people were to behave in such a manner, 
standardization and the corresponding cost reduction would emerge 
also in the absence of monopoly. If, on the other hand, one forces the 
consumers to be content with one standard type only, one does not 
increase their satisfaction; one impairs it. A dictator may deem the 
conduct of the consumers rather foolish. Why should not women 
be dressed in uniforms like soldiers.^ Why should they be so crazy 
about individually fashioned clothes? He may be right from the point 
of view of his ow n value judgments. But the trouble is that valuation 
is personal, individual, and arbitrary. The democracy of the market 
consists in the fact that people themselves make their choices and 
that no dictator has the power to force them to submit to his value 
judgments. 
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10. Price Discrimination on the Part of the Seller 

Both competitive prices and monopoly prices are the same for all 
buyers. There prevails on the market a permanent tendency to 
eliminate all discrepancies in prices for the same commodity or 
service. Although the valuations of the buyers and the intensity of 
their demand as effective on the market are different, they pay the 
same prices. The wealthy man does not pay more for bread than the 
less wealthy man, although he would be ready to pay a higher price 
if he could not buy it cheaper. The enthusiast who would rather 
restrict his consumption of food than miss a performance of a Bee- 
thoven symphony pays no ihore for admission chan a man for whom 
music is merely a pastime and who would not care for the concert 
if he could attend it only by renouncing his desire for some trifles. 
The difference between the price one must pay for a good and the 
highest amount one would be' prepared to pay for it has sometimes 
been called consumers' surplus.-* 

But there can appear on the market conditions which make it pos- 
sible for the seller to discriminate between the buyers. He can sell a 
commodity or a service at different prices to different buyers. He 
can obtain prices which may sometimes even rise to the point at which 
the whole consumers’ surplus of a buyer disappears. Two conditions 
must coincide in order to make price discrimination advantageous 
to the seller. 

The first condition is that those buying at a cheaper price are 
not in a position to resell the commodity or the service to people to 
whom the discriminating seller sells onh' at a higher price. If such 
reselling cannot be prevented, the first seller’s intention would be 
thwarted. The second condition is that the public does not react in 
such a way that the total net proceeds of the seller lag behind the 
total net proceeds he would obtain under price uniformity. This 
second condition is always present under conditions which would 
make it advantageous to a seller to .substitute monopoly prices for com- 
petitive prices. But it can also appear under a market situation svhich 
would not bring about monopoly gains. For price discrimination 
does not enjoin upon the seller the necessity of restricting the amount 
sold. He does not lose any buyer completely; he must merely take into 
account that some buyers may restrict the amount of their purchases. 
But as a rule he has the opportunity' to .sell the remainder of his supply 
to people who would not have bought at all or would have bought 

13. Cf. A. Marshall, Principles of Ecommiics (8th ed. London, 1930), pp. 114- 
iry. 
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only smaller quantities if they had had to pay the uniform competitive 
price. 

. Consequently the configuration of production costs plays no role 
in the considerations of the discriminating seller. Production costs are 
not affected as the total amount produced and sold remains unaltered. 

The most common case of price discrimination is that of physicians. 
A doctor who can perform 80 treatments in a week and charges f 3 
for each treatment is fully employed by attending to 30 patients and 
makes $240 a week. If he charges the 10 wealthiest patients, who to- 
gether consume 50 treatments, $4 instead of $3, they will consume 
only 40 treatments. The doctor sells the remaining 10 treatments at 
$2 each to patients who would not have expended $3 for his profes- 
sional services. Then his weekly proceeds rise to $270. 

As price discrimination is practiced by the seller only if it is more 
advantageous to him than selling at a uniform price, it is obvious that 
it results in an alteration of consumption and the allocation of factors 
of production to various employments. The outcome of discrimina- 
tion is always that the total amount e.xpended for the acquisition of 
the good concerned increases. The buyers must provide for their 
excess expenditure by cutting down other purchases. As it is very 
unlikely that those benefited by price discrimination will spend their 
gains for the purchase of the same goods as those the other people no 
longer buy in the same quantity, changes in the market data and in 
production become unavoidable. 

In the above example the 10 wealthiest patients are damaged; thet' 
pay ^4 for a service for which they used to pay only $3. But it is not 
only the doctor who derives advantage from the discrimination; the 
patients whom he charges $2 are benefited too. It is true they must 
provide the doctor’s fees bv renouncing other satisfactions. How- 
ever, they value these other satisfactions less than that conveyed to 
them by the doctor's treatment Their degree of contentment at- 
tained is increased. 

For a full comprehension of price discrimination it is well to 
remember that under the division of labor, competition among those 
eager to acquire the same product docs not necessarily impair the 
individual competitor’s position. The competitors’ interests are antag- 
onistic only with regard to the services rendered by the complemen- 
tary nature -given factors of production. This inescapable natural 
antagonism is superseded by the advantages derived from the division 
of labor. As far as average costs of production can be reduced by big- 
scale production, competition among those eager to acquire the same 
commodity’ brings about an improvement in the individual competi- 
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tor’s situation. The fact that not only a few people but a great number 
are eager to acquire the commodity c makes it possible to manufacture 
it in cost-saving processes; then even people with modest means can 
afford it. In the same way it can sometimes happen that price dis- 
crimination renders the satisfaction of a need possible which would 
have remained unsatisfied in its absence. 

There live in a city p lovers of music, each of whom would be pre- 
pared to spend fa for the recital of a virtuoso. But such a concert 
requires an expenditure greater than 1 p dollars and can therefore not 
be arranged. But if discrimination of admission fees is possible and 
among the p friends of music n are ready to spend $4, the recital be- 
comes feasible, provided that the amount 2 (b -f- p) dollars is suf- 
ficient. Then n people spend $4 each and (p — n) people $2 each 
for the admission and forego the satisfaction of the least urgent need 
they would have satisfied if they had not preferred to attend the re- 
cital. Each person in the audience fares better than he would have 
if the unfeasibility of price discrimination had prevented the per- 
formance. It is to the interest of the organizers to enlarge the audience 
to the point at which the admission of additional customers involves 
higher costs than the fees they are ready to spend. 

Things would be different if the recital would have been arranged 
in spite of the fact that none of those admitted paid more than |2. 
Then price discrimination would have impaired the satisfaction of 
those who are charged I4. 

The most common practices in selling admission tickets for artistic 
performances and railroad tickets at different rates are not the out- 
come of price discrimination in the catallactical sense of the term. 
He who pays a higher rate gets something appreciated more than 
he who pays less. He gets a better seat, a more comfortable traveling 
opportunity, and so on. Genuine price discrimination is present in the 
case of physicians who, although attending to each patient with the 
same care, charge the wealthier clients more than the less svealthv. It 
is present in the case of railroads charging more for the shipping of 
goods the transportation of which adds more to their value than 
for others although the costs incurred by the railroad are the same. 
It is obvious that both the doctor and the railroad can practice dis- 
crimination only within the limits fixed by the opportunitj' given 
to the patient and the shipper to find another solution of their prob- 
lems more to their own advantage. But this refers to one of the two 
conditions required for the emergence of price discrimination. 

It would be idle to point out a state of affairs in which price dis- 
crimination could be practiced by all sellers of all kinds of commodi- 
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ties and services. It is more important to establish the fact that within 
a market economy not sabotaged by government interference the 
conditions required for price discrimination are so rare that it can 
fairly be called an exceptional phenomenon. 


1 1 . Price Discrimination on the Part of the Buyer 

While monopoly prices and monopoly gains cannot be realized to 
the advantage of a monopolistic buyer, the case is different with price 
discrimination. There is only one condition required for the emer- 
gence of price discrimination on the part of a monopolistic buyer on 
a free market, namely, crass ignorance of the state of the market 
on the part of the sellers. As such ignorance is unlikely to last for any 
length of time, price discrimination can only be practiced if the gov- 
ernment interferes. 

The Swiss Government has established a government owned and 
operated trade monopoly for cereals. It buys cereals at world-market 
prices on foreign„market.s and at higher prices from domestic farmers. 
In domestic purchases it pays a higher price to farmers producing at 
higher costs on the rocky soil of the mountain districts and a lower 
price— although still higher than the world-market price— to the 
farmers tilling more fertile land. 


II. The Connexity of Prices 

If a definite process of production brings about the products p and 
q simultaneously, the entrepreneurial decisions and actions are directed 
by w eighing the sum of the anticipated prices of p and q. The prices 
of p and q are particularly connected with one another as changes in 
the demand for p (or for q) generate changes in the supply of q (or 
of p). The mutual relation of the prices of p and q can be called con- 
ne.xity of production. The businessman calls p (nr q) a by-product of 
q(orp). 

The production of the consumers’ good c requires the employment 
of the factors p and q, the production of p the employment of the 
factors a and b, and the production of q the employment of the 
factors c and d. Then changes in the supply of p (or of q) bring about 
changes in the demand for q (or for p). It does not matter whether the 
process of producing a out of p and q is accomplished by the same 
enterprises which produce p out of a and b and q out of c and d, or by 
entrepreneurs financially independent of one another, or by the con- 
sumers themselves .is a preliminary step in their consuming. The 
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piK.es of p and q aie paitiLulaih tonnctted \Mth one anothei be- 
cause p IS useless 01 of a smaller utility \t ithout q and tice \ eisa 1 he 
mutual relation of the prices of p and q can be called connesitv of 
consumption 

If the sen ices rendered by a comniodits b can be substituted, e\en 
though in a not perfectly satisfactorj uav, foi those rendeied by 
another commodity a, a change m the puce of one of them affects 
the price of the other too The mutual lelation of the puces of a and 
b can be called conne\ity of substitution 

Connexity of production, conne\it\ of consumption, and con- 
nexity of substitution aie paiticiilat conncxities of the puces of a 
limited numbei of commodities Fiom these paiticulai connesities 
one must distinguish the geneial connexits of the prices of all goods 
and services This geneial connexity is the outcome of the fact that 
foi exery kind of xs ant-satisfaction, besides sarious moie 01 less 
specific factors, one scaice factor is ici[uiied which, in spite of the 
differences in its qualitative powet to produce, can, w ithin the limits 
precisely defined above, ' be called a nonspecific factor — namel), 
iaboi 

Within a h)potheticil world in which ill factois of production 
aie absolutely specific, human acnon would opeiate in a multiplicity 
of fields of w ant-satisfaction independent of one anothei What links 
togethet III 0111 actual world the vaiious fields of want-satisfaction 
IS the existence of a gieit nitny nonspecific factois, suitable to be 
employed for the attainment of vaiioiis ends and to be substituted 
in some degree for one anothei 1 he fict that one factoi, laboi, is on 
the one hand requited for even kind of production and on the othei 
hand is, within the limits defined, nonspecific, bungs about the gen- 
eral connexity of all huimn activities It integntes the pi icing process 
into a whole in which all geais woik on one anothei It makes the mai- 
ket a concatenation of mutuallv mtei dependent phenomena 

It would be absuid to look upon a definite puce as if it were an 
isolated object in itself \ puce is expressive of the position which 
acting men attach to a thing undci the pi esent state of then efforts 
to remove uneasiness It docs not indicate a relaaonship to something 
unchanging, but merely the instantaneous position in a kaleidoscopi- 
cally changing assemblage In this collection of things considered 
valuable bj the value judgments of acting men each particle’s place 
IS interrelated with those of all other prticles What is called a price 
IS alwa) s a lelationship w ithin an mtegi ated sy stem w hith is the com- 
positi effect of human valuations 

J4 Cf above, pp 133-135 
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13. Prices and Income 

A market price is a real historical phenomenon, the quantitative ratio 
at which at a definite place and at a definite date two individuals ex- 
changed definite quantities of two definite goods. It refers to the 
special conditions of the concrete act of exchange. It is ultimately 
determined by the value judgments of the individuals involved. It 
is not derived from the general price structure or from the structure 
of the prices of a special class of commodities or services. What is 
called the price structure is an abstract notion derived from a multi- 
plicit)’ of individual concrete prices. The market does not generate 
prices of land or motorcars in general nor wage rates in general, but 
prices for a certain piece of land and for a certain car and wage rates 
for a performance of a certain kind. It docs not make any difference 
for the pricing process to what class the things exchanged are to be 
assigned from any point of view. However they may differ in other 
regards, in the very act of exchange thev arc nothing but commodities, 
i.e., things valued on account of their power to remove felt uneasincs.s. 

The market does not create or determine incomes. It is not a process 
of income formation. If the owner of a piece of land and the worker 
husband the physical resources concerned, the land and the man will 
renew and preserve their power to render services; the agricultural 
and urban land for a practically indefinite period, the man for a num- 
ber of years. If the market situation for these factors of production 
does not deteriorate, it will be possible in the future too to attain a 
price for their productive employment. Land and working power can 
be considered as sources of income if they are dealt with as such, that 
is, if their capacity to produce is not prematurely exhausted by reck- 
less exploitation. It is provident restraint in the use of factors of pro- 
duction, not their natural and physical properties, which convert 
them into somew hat durable sources of income. There is in nature 
no such thing as a stream of income. Income is a category of action; 
it is the outcome of careful economizing of scarce factors. This is still 
more obvious in the case of capital goods. The produced factors of 
production are not permanent. Although some of them may have a 
life of many years, all of them eventually become useless through 
wear and tear, sometimes even by the mere passing of time. Thev 
become durable sources of income onlv if their owners treat them 
as such. Capital can be preserved as a source of income if the con- 
sumption of its products, market conditions remaining unchanged, is 
restricted in such a way as not to impair the replacement of the worn 
out parts. 
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Changes in the market data can frustrate every endeavor to perpet- 
uate a source of income. Industrial equipment becomes obsolete if 
demand changes or if it is superseded by something better. Land be- 
comes useless if more fertile soil is made accessible in sufficient 
quantities. Expertness and skill for the performance of special kinds 
of work lose their remunerativeness when new fashions or new 
methods of production narrow the opportunity for their employ- 
ment. The success of any provision for the uncertain future depends 
on the correctness of the anticipations which guided it. No income 
can be made safe against changes not adequately foreseen. 

Neither is the pricing process a form of distribution. As has been 
pointed out already, there is nothing in the market economy to which 
the notion of distribution could be applied. 


14. Prices and Production 

The pricing process directs production into those channels in 
which it best sert'es the wishes of the consumers as manifested on the 
market. Only in the case of monopoly prices have the monopolists 
the power to divert production, within a limited range, from this line 
into other lines to their own benefit. 

The prices determine which of the factors of production should 
be employed and which should be left unused. The specific factors 
of production are employed only if there is no more valuable employ- 
ment available for the complementary nonspecific factors. There 
are technological recipes, land, and nonconvertible capital goods 
whose capacity to produce remains unused because their employ- 
ment would mean a waste of the scarcest of all factors, labor. While 
under the conditions present in our Avorld there cannot be in the 
long run unemployment of labor in a free labor market, unused 
capacity of land and of inconvertible industrial equipment is a regular 
phenomenon. 

It is nonsense to lament the fact of unused capacity. The unused 
capacity of equipment made obsolete by technological improvement 
is a landmark of material progress. It would be a blessing if the estab- 
lishment of durable peace would render munitions plants unused or 
if the discovery of an efficient method of preventing and curing 
tuberculosis would render obsolete sanatoria for the treatment of 
people affected by this evil. It tvould be sensible to deplore the lack 
of provision in the past which resulted in malinvestment of capital 
goods. Yet, men are not infallible. A sertain amount of malinvestment 
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is unavoidable. What has to be done is to shun policies like credit ex- 
pansion which artificially foster nialinvcstment. 

Modem technologt' could easily grow oranges and grapes in hot- 
houses in the arctic and subarctic countries. Everybody would call 
.such a venture lunacy. But it is essentially the same to preserve the 
growing of cereals in ruckv mountain valleys by tariffs and other 
devices of protectionism while elsewhere there is plenty of fallow 
fertile land. The difference is merely one of degree. 

The inhabitants of the Swiss Jura prefer to manufacture watches 
instead of growing wheat. Watchmaking is for them the cheapest 
wav to acquire wheat. On the other hand the growing of wheat is 
the cheapest way for the Canadian farmer to acquire watches. The 
fact that the inhabitants of the Jura do not grow wheat and the 
Canadians do not manufacture watches is not more worthy of notice 
than the fact that tailors do not make their shoes and shoemakers do 
not make their clothes. 

15. The Chimera of Nonmarket Prices 

Prices are a market phenomenon. They are generated by the mar- 
ket process and are the pith of the market economy. There is no such 
thing as prices outside the market. Prices cannot be constructed 
synthetically, as it were. They are the resultant of a certain constella- 
tion of market data, of actions and reactions of the members of a 
market society. It is vain to meditate ss hat prices would have been if 
some of their determinants had been different. Such fantastic designs 
are not more sensible than whimsical speculations about whar the 
course of history would have been if Napoleon had been killed in the 
battle of Arcole or if Lincoln had ordered Major Anderson to with- 
draw from Fort Sumter. 

It is no less vain to ponder on what prices ought to be. Everybody 
is pleased if the prices of things he u ants to buy drop and the prices 
of the things he wants to sell rise. In expressing such wishes a man is 
sincere if he admits that his point of view is personal. It is another 
question whether, from his personal point of view, he would be well 
advised to prompt the government to use its power of coercion and 
oppression to interfere with the market’s price structure. It will be 
shown in the sixth part of this book what the inescapable consequences 
of such a policy of interventionism must be. 

But one deludes oneself or practices deception if one calls such 
wishes and arbitrary value judgments the voice of objective truth. In 
human action nothing counts but the various individuals’ desires for 
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the attainment of ends With legard to the choice of these ends there 
IS no question of tiutli, all that matters is value Value judgments are 
necessarily always subjective, whether they are passed by one man 
only or by many men, b) a blockhead, a professor, or a statesman 

Any price determined on a market is the necessary outgrowth of 
the interplay of the forces opeiating, that is, demand and supply. 
Whatever the market situation w hich generated this price may be, 
with regard to it the price is always adequate, genuine, and real It 
cannot be highei if no bidder readt to offer a higher price turns up, 
and It cannot be lowei if no sellei leadv to deliver at a lowei price 
turns up Onl\ the appeal ance of such people reads to buy oi to 
sell can altei puces 

Fconomics analv /es the market process w hich generates commodits' 
puces, wage lates, and inteiest rates It does not develop formulas 
which would enable anvbody to compute a “coirect” price different 
from that established on the matkei bv the interaction of buyers and 
sellers 

\t the bottom of mans efforts to determine nonmarket prices 
IS the confused and contiadictoiv notion of real costs If costs weie 
1 leal thing, i e , a quantitv independent of peisonal value judgments 
ind objectively discernible and measurable, it would be possible foi 
i disinteiested aibitei to deteimine their height and thus the correct 
price There is no need to dwell any longei on the absurdity of this 
idea Costs are a phenomenon of v aluation Costs aie the v alue attached 
10 the most \ aluable w ant satisfaction w hich remains unsatisfied be- 
ciuse the meins icquiied foi its satisfaction are employed for that 
want satisfaction the cost of which we aie dealing with The attain- 
ment of an excess of the value of the pinduct over the costs, a profit, 
IS the goal of eveiy pioduction effort Piofit is the pay-off of suc- 
cessful action It cannot be defined without reference to valuation 
It IS a phenomenon of valuition and has no direct relation to physical 
iiid other phenomena of the evteinal world 

I conomic analysis cannot help leducing all items of cost to value 
judgments I he socialists and interventionists call entrepreneurial 
piofit, interest on capital, and lent of land “unearned” because they 
consider that only the toil and tumble of the w orkei is leal and w orthy 
of being rew aided How ev ei, leality does not lew aid toil and trouble 
It toil and trouble is expended according to well-conceived plans, its 
outcome mcieises the means iviilable foi want-satisfaction What- 
ev ei some people may considei as just and fair, the only reley ant ques- 
tion IS alw ay s the same What alone mattei s is w hich sy stem of social 
organization is bettei suited to attaii>rhose ends for which people are 
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ready to expend toil and trouble. The question is market economy, or 
socialism? There is no third solution. The notion of a market economy 
with nonmarket prices is absurd. The very idea of cost prices is un- 
realizable. Even if the cost price formula is applied only to entrepre- 
neurial profits, it paralyzes the market. If commodities and services 
are to be sold below the price the market would have determined for 
them, supply always lags behind demand. Then the market can 
neither determine what should or should not be produced, nor to 
whom the commodities and services should go. Chaos results. 

This refers also to monopoly prices. It is reasonable to abstain from 
all policies which could result in the emergence of monopoly prices. 
But whether monopoly prices are brought about by such promo- 
nopoly government policies or in spite of the absence of such policies, 
no alleged “fact finding” and no armchair speculation can discover 
another price at which demand and supply would become equal. The 
failure of all experiments to find a satisfactory solution for the limited- 
space monopoly of public utilities clearly proves this truth. 

It is the very essence of prices that they are the offshoot of the 
actions of individuals and groups of individuals acting on their own 
behalf. The cataliactic concept of exchange ratios and prices precludes 
anything that is the effect of actions of a central authority, of people 
resorting to violence and threats in the name of society or the state 
or of an armed pressure group. In declaring that it is not the business 
of the government to determine prices, we do not step beyond the 
borders of logical thinking. A government can no more determine 
prices than a goose can lay hen’s eggs. 

We can think of a social system in which there are no prices at all, 
and we can think of government decrees which aim at fixing prices at 
a height different from that which the market would determine. It is 
one of the tasks of economics to study the problems implied. How- 
ever, precisely because we want to examine these problems it is neces- 
sary clearly to distinguish between prices and government decrees. 
Prices arc by definition determined by peoples' buying and selling 
or abstention from buying and selling. They must not be confused with 
fiats issued by governments or other agencies enforcing their orders 
by an apparatus of coercion and conipulsion.^^ 

25. In order not to confuse the reader by the introduction of too many new 
terms, we shall keep to the widespread usage of calling such fiats prices, interest 
rates, wage rates decreed and enforced by governments or other agencies of com- 
pulsion (e.g., labor unions). But one must never lose sight of the fundamental 
difference between the market phenomena of prices, wages, and interest rates on 
the one hand, and the legal phenomena of maximum or minimum prices, wages, 
and interest rates, designed to nulli^ these market phenomena, on the other 
hand. 



XVII. INDIRECT EXCHANGE 


I. Media of Exchange and Money 

I XTERPERSON.AL exchange is called indirect exchange if, between the 
commodities and services the reciprocal exchange of which is the 
ultimate end of exchanging, one or several media of exchange are inter- 
posed. The subject matter of the theory of indirect exchange is the 
study of the ratios of exchange between the media of e,xchange on the 
one hand and the goods and services of all orders on the other hand. 
The statements of the theory of indirect exchange refer to all instances 
of indirect exchange and to all things which are employed as media of 
exchange. 

A medium of exchange which is commonly used as such is called 
money. The notion of money is vague, as its definition refers to the 
vague term “commonly used.” There are borderline cases in which 
it cannot be decided whether a medium of exchange is or is not “com- 
monly” used and should be called money. But this vagueness in the 
denotation of money in no way affects the exactitude and precision 
required by praxeological theory. For all that is to be predicated of 
money is valid for every medium of exchange. It is therefore im- 
material whether one preserves the traditional term theory of money 
or substitutes for it another tenn. The theory of money was and is 
always the theory of indirect exchange and of the media of exchange.' 

2. Observations on Some Widespread Errors 

The fateful errors of popular monetary doctrines which have 
led a.stray the monetary policies of almost all governments would 
hardly have come into existence if many economists had not them- 
selves committed blunders in dealing v. ith monetary issues and did not 
stubbornly cling to them. 

There is first of all the spurious idea of the supposed neutrality of 
money." An outgrowth of this doctrine was the notion of the "level” 

I . The theory of monetary calculation docs not belong to the theory of in- 
direct exchange. It is a part of the general thenry of praxeology. 

!. Cf. above, p. 203. Important contributions to the history and terminology 
of this doctrine are provided by Hayck, Prices and Production (rev. ed. London, 

I935),pp. iff., izpff, 
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of prices that rises or falls proportionately with the increase or de- 
crease in the quantity of money in circulation. It was not realized that 
changes in the quantity of money can never effect the prices of all 
goods and services at the same time and to the same extent. Nor was 
it realized that changes in the purchasing power of the monetary 
unit are necessarily linked with changes in the mutual relations be- 
tween those buying and selling. In order to prove the doctrine that 
the quantity of money and prices rise and fall proportionately, re- 
course was had in dealing with the theory of money to a procedure 
entirely different from that modem economics applies in dealing with 
all its other problems. Instead of starting from the actions of individ- 
uals, as catallactics must do without exception, formulas were con- 
structed designed to comprehend the whole of the market economy. 
Elements of these formulas were: the total supply of money avail- 
able in the Volksuirtschaft; the volume of trade — i.e., the money 
equivalent of all transfers of commodities and services as effected in 
the Volkswirtschaft; the average velocity of circulation of the mone- 
tary units; the level of prices. These formulas seemingly provided 
evidence of the correctness of the price level doctrine. In fact, how- 
ever, this whole mode of reasoning is a typical ease of arguing in a 
circle. For the equation of exchange already involves the level doc- 
trines which it tries to prove. It is essentially nothing but a mathe- 
matical expression of the — untenable — doctrine that there is pro- 
portionality in the movements of the quantity of money and of prices. 

In analyzing the equation of exchange one assumes that one of its 
elements — total supply of money, volume of trade, velocity of cir- 
culation — changes, without asking how such changes occur. It is 
not recognized that changes in these magnitudes do not emerge in 
the Volkswirtschaft as such, but in the individual actors’ conditions, 
and that it is the interplay of the reactions of these actors that re- 
sults in alterations of the price structure. The mathematical econ- 
omists refuse to start from the various individuals’ demand for and 
supply of money. They introduce instead the spurious notion of 
velocity of circulation fashioned according to the patterns of mechan- 
ics. 

There is at this point of our reasoning no need to deal with the 
question of whether or not the mathematical economists are right in 
assuming that the services rendered by money consist wholly or es- 
sentially in its turnover, in its circulation. Even if this were true, it 
would still be faulty to explain the purchasing power — the price— 
of the monetary unit on the basis of its .services. The services rendered 
by water, whisky, and coffee d^ not explain the prices paid for these 
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things. What they explain is only why people, as far as they recognize 
these services, under certain further conditions demand definite quan- 
tities of these things. If is always demand that influences the price 
structure, not the objective value in use. 

It is true that with regard to money the task of catallactics is 
broader than with regard to vendible goods. It is not the task of 
catallactics, but of psycholog)’ and physiology, to explain why peo- 
ple are intent on securing the services which the various vendible 
commodities can render. It is a task of catallactics, however, to deal 
with this question with regard to money. Catallactics alone can tell 
us what advantages a man expects from holding money. But it is not 
these e.xpected advantages which determine the purchasing power 
of money. The eagerness to secure these advantages is only one of 
the factors in bringing about the demand for money. It is demand, a 
subjective element whose intensity' is entirely determined by value 
judgments, and not any objective fact, any power to bring about a 
certain effect, that plays a role in the formation of the market’s e.x- 
change ratios. 

The deficiency of the equation of exchange and its basic elements 
is that they look at market phenomena from a holistic point of view. 
They are deluded by their prepossession with the \'olk.swirtschafr 
notion. But where there is, in the strict sense of the term, a Volks- 
wirtschaft, there is neither a market nor prices and money. On a 
market there are only individuals or groups of individuals acting in 
concert. What motivates these actors is their own concerns, not those 
of the whole market economy. If there is any sense in such notions 
as volume of trade and velocity of circulation, then they refer to the 
resultant of the individuals' actions. It is not permissible to resort to 
these notions in order to e.xplain the actions of the individuals. The 
first question that catallactics mast raise with regard to changes in 
the total quantity of money available in the market system is hoxv 
such changes affect the various individuals’ conduct. Modern eco- 
nomics does not ask what “iron” or “bread” is worth, but what a 
definite piece of iron or of bread is worth to an acting individual at 
a definite date and a definite place. It cannot help proceeding in the 
same way with regard to money. The equation of exchange is in- 
compatible with the fundamental principles of economic thought. 
It is a relapse to the thinking of ages in svhich people failed to com- 
prehend praxeological phenomena because they were committed to 
holistic notions. It is sterile, as were the speculations of earlier ages 
concerning the value of “iron” and “bread” in general. 

The theory of money is an es-sentigl part of the catailactic theory. 
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It must be dealt A^ ith in the same manner which is applied to all other 
catallactic problems. 


3. Demand for Money and Supply of Money 

In the marketabilit}’ of the various commodities and services there 
prevail considerable differences. There are goods for which it is not 
difficult to find applicants ready to disburse the highest recompense 
which, under the given state of affairs, can possibly be obtained, or 
a recompense only slightly smaller. There are other goods for which 
it is very hard to find a customer quickly, even if the vendor is ready 
to be content with a compensation much smaller than he could reap 
if he could find another aspirant whose demand is more intense. It 
is these differences in the marketability of the various commodities 
and services which created indirect exchange. A man who at the 
instant cannot acquire what he wants to get for the conduct of his 
own household or business, or who does not vet know what kind of 
goods he will need in the uncertain future, comes nearer to his ulti- 
mate goal if he exchanges a less marketable good he wants to trade 
against a more marketable one. It may also happen that the physical 
properties of the merchandise he wants to give awav (as, for instance, 
its perishability or the costs incurred by its storage or similar circum- 
stances) impel him not to wait longer. Sometimes he may be prompted 
to hurr}- in giving atvay the good concerned because he is afraid of 
a deterioration of its market value. In all such cases he improves his 
own situation in acquiring a more marketable good, even if this good 
is not suitable to satisfy directly any of his own needs. 

A medium of exchange is a good which people acquire neither for 
their own consumption nor for employment in their own production 
activities, but v ith the intention of exchanging it at a later date 
against those goods ss hich they want to use either for consumption 
or for production. 

Money is a medium of exchange. It is the most marketable good 
which people acquire because they want to offer it in later acts of 
interpersonal jcxchange. .Money is the thing which serves as the gen- 
erally accepted and commonly used medium of exchange. This is 
its only function. All the other functions which people ascribe to 
money arc merely particular a.spccts of its primary and sole function, 
that of a medium of e.xchange.’ 

Media of exchange arc economic goods. They are scarce; there is 

3. Cf. Aliscs, Tie Theory of Money smi Credit, trans. by H. E. Batson (Lon- 
don and New York, 1934), pp. 34-^;. 
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a demand for them. There are on the market people who desire to 
acquire them and are ready to exchange goods and services against 
them. Media of c.\change have value in exchange. People make sacri- 
fices for their acquisition; they pay “prices” for them. The peculiarity 
of these prices lies merely in the fact that they cannot be expressed 
in terms of money. In reference to the vendible goods and services 
we speak of prices or of money prices. In reference to money we 
speak of its purchasing power with regard to various vendible goods. 

There exists a demand for media of exchange because people want 
to keep a store of them. Every member of a market society wants to 
have a definite amount of money in his pocket or box, a cash holding 
or cash balance of a definite height. Sometimes he wants to keep a 
larger cash holding, sometimes a smaller; in exceptional cases he may 
even renounce any cash holding. At any rate, the immense majority 
of people aim not only to own various vendible goods; they want no 
less to hold money. Their cash holding is not merely a residuum, an 
unspent margin of their wealth. It is not an unintentional remainder 
left over after all intentional acts of buying and selling have been 
consummated. Its amount is determined by a deliberate demand for 
cash. And as with all other goods it is the changes in the relation 
between demand for and supply of money that bring about changes 
in the exchange ratio between money and the yendible goods. 

Every piece of money is owned by one of the members of the 
market economy. The transfer of money from the control of one 
actor into that of another is temporally immediate and continuous. 
There is no fraction of time in between in which the money is not a 
part of an individual’s or a firm’s cash holding, but just in “circula- 
tion.” ■* It is unsound to distinguish between circulating and idle 
money. It is no less faulty to distinguLsh between circulating money 
and hoarded money. What is called hoarding is a height of cash 
holding which — according to the personal opinion of an observer — 
exceeds what is deemed normal and adequate. However, hoarding 
is cash holding. Hoarded money is still money and it serves in the 
hoards the same purposes which it serves in cash holdings called nor- 
mal. He who hoards money believes that some special conditions make 
it expedient to accumulate a ca.sh holding which exceeds the amount 
he himself would keep under different conditions, or other people 
keep, or an economist censuring his action considers appropriate. 
That he acts in this wav influences the configuration of the demand 

4. Money can be in the process of transportation, it can travel in trains, ships, 
or planes from one place to another. But it is in this case, too, always subject to 
somebody's control. * 


U 
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for money in the same way in which every “normal” demand influ- 
ences it. 

Many economists avoid applying the terms demand and supply 
in the sense of demand for and supply of money for cash holding 
because they fear a confusion with the current terminology as used 
by the bankers. It is, in fact, customary to call demand for money 
the demand for short-term loans and supply of money the supplv 
of such loans. Accordingly one calls the market for short-term loans 
the money market. One says monev is scarce if there prevails a 
tendency toward a rise in the rate of interest for short-term loans, 
and one says money is plentiful if the rate of interest for such loans is 
decreasing. These modes of speech are so firmly entrenched that it 
is out of the question to venture to discard them. But thev have 
favored the spread of fateful errors. They made people confound the 
notions of monev and of capital and believe that increasing the 
quantity of money could lower the rate of interest lastinglv. But it is 
precisely the crassness of these errors which makes it unlikely that 
the terminology suggested could create any misunderstanding. It is 
hard to assume that economists could err with regard to such funda- 
mental issues. 

Others maintained that one should not speak of the demand for and 
supplv of money because the aims of those demanding money differ 
from the aims of those demanding vendible commodities. Commodi- 
ties, they say, are demanded ultimately for consumption, while money 
is demanded in order to be given away in further acts of e.vchange. 
This objection is no less invalid. The use which people make of a 
medium of exchange consists eventually in its being given away. But 
first of all they are eager to accumulate a certain amount of it in order 
to be ready for the moment in which a purchase may be accomplished. 
Precisely because people do not want to provide for their own needs 
right at the instant at which they give away the goods and services 
they themselves bring to the market, precisely because they want to 
wait or are forced to wait until propitious conditions for buying ap- 
pear, they barter not directly but indirectly through the interposi- 
tion of a medium of exchange. The fact that money is not worn out 
by the use one makes of it and that it can render its setvices practically 
for an unlimited length of time is an important factor in the configura- 
tion of its supply. But it does not alter the fact that the appraisement 
of money is to be explained in the same way as the appraisement of 
all other goods: by the demand on the part of those who are eager 
to acquire a definite quantity of it. 

Economists have tried to egnmerate the factors which within the 
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whole economic system may increase or decrease the demand for 
money. Such factors are: the population figure; the extent to which 
the individual households provide for their own needs by' autarkic 
production and the extent to which they produce for other people’s 
needs, selling their products and buying for their own consumption 
on the market; the distribution of business activity' and the settlement 
of payments over the various seasons of the year; institutions for the 
settlement of claims and counterclaims by mutual cancellation, such 
as clearinghouses. All these factors indeed influence the demand for 
monev' and the height of the various individuals’ and firms’ cash 
holding. But they influence them only indirectly by the role they 
play in the considerations of people concerning the determination of 
the amount of cash balances they' deem appropriate. What decides 
the matter is always the yalue judgments of the men concerned, The 
various actors make up their minds about what they believe the 
adequate height of their cash holding should be. They carry out 
their resolution by renouncing the purchase of commodities, securi- 
ties, and interest-bearing claims, and by selling such assets or con- 
versely by increasing their purchases. With money, things are not 
different from what they are with regard to all other goods and sery- 
ices. The demand for money is determined by the conduct of people 
intent upon acquiring it for their ca.sh holding. 

Another objection raised against the notion of the demand for 
money was this; The marginal utility of the money unit decreases 
much more slowly than that of the other commodities; in fact its 
decrease is so slow that it can be practically ignored. With regard to 
money nobody ever says that his demand is satisfied, and nobody ever 
forsakes an opportunity to acquire more monev provided the sacrifice 
required is not too great. It is therefore impermi.ssible to consider the 
demand for money as limited. The very notion of an unlimited de- 
mand is, however, contradictory. This popular reasoning is entirely 
fallacious. It confounds the demand for monev for cash holding with 
the desire for more wealth as cxpres.sed in terms of money, He who 
sa}'s that his thirst for more money' can never be quenched, does 
not mean to say that his cash holding can never be too large. What 
he really means is that he can never be rich enough. If additional 
monev flows into his hands, he will not use it for an increase of his 
cash balance or he will use only a part of it for this purpose. He will 
expend the surplus either for instantaneous consumption or for in- 
vestment. Nobody ever keeps more money than he wants to have as 
cash holding. 

The insight that the exchange ratip between money on the one 
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hand and the vendible commodities and services on the other is deter- 
mined, in the same way as the mutual exchange ratios between tbe 
various vendible goods, by demand and supply was the essence of the 
ijtiamity theory of money. This theory is essentially an application of 
the general theory of supply and demand to the special instance of 
money. Its merit was the endeavor to explain the determination of 
money’s purchasing power by resorting to the same reasoning which 
is employed for the explanation of all other exchange ratios. Its short- 
coming was that it resorted to a holistic interpretation. It looked at 
the total supply of money in the Volkswirtschaft and not at the 
actions of the individual men and firms. An outgrowth of this errone- 
ous point of view was the idea that there prevails a proportionality 
in the changes of the — total — quantity of money and of money prices. 
But the older critics failed in their attempts to explode the errors 
inherent in the quantity theory and to substitute a more satisfactory 
theory for it. They did not fight what was wrong in the quantity 
theory; they attacked, on the contrary, its nucleus of truth. They 
were intent upon denying that there is a causal relation between the 
movements of prices and those of the quantity of money. This denial 
led them into a labyrinth of errors, contradictions, and nonsense. 
Modern monetary theory takes up the thread of the traditional quan- 
tity theory as far as it starts from the cognition that changes in the 
purchasing power of money must be dealt with according to the 
principles applied to all other market phenomena and that there 
exists a connection between the changes in the demand for and 
supply of money on the one hand and those of purchasing power on 
the other. In this sense one may call the modern theory of money an 
improved variety of the quantity theory. 

The Epistemological Import of Carl Menger’s Theory 
of the Origin of Money 

Carl Menger has not only provided an irrefutable praxeological theory 
of the origin of money. He has also recognized the import of his theory 
for the elucidation of fundamental principles of praxcology and its 
methods of research.® 

There were authors w'ho tried to explain the origin of money by decree 
or covenant. The authority, the state, or a compact between citizens has 
purposively and consciously established indirect exchange and money. The 
main deficiency of this doctrine is not to be seen in the assumption that 
people of an age unfamiliar with indirect exchange and money could de- 

j. Cf. Carl Menger’s books Grendifee der Volkswirtschaftslehre (Vienna, 
1871), pp. 25off.; ibid. (2d ed. Vienna, 1923), pp. 241 ff.j Untermchungen iiber 
die Uethode der Soaalitiissenschaftfn (Leipzig, 1883), pp. 171 ff. 
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sign a plan of a new economic order, entirely different from the real con- 
ditions of their own age, and could comprehend the importance of such a 
plan. Neither is it to be seen in the fact that history does not afford a clue 
for the support of such statements. There are more substantial reasons for 
rejecting it. 

If it is assumed that the conditions of the parties concerned are improved 
by every step that leads from direct e.\change to indirect exchange and 
subsequently to giving preference for use as a medium of exchange to cer- 
tain goods distinguished by their especially high marketability, it is difficult 
to conceive why one should, in dealing with the origin of indirect ex- 
change, resort in addition to authoritarian decree or an explicit compact 
between citizens. A man who finds it hard to obtain in direct barter what 
he -wants to acquire renders better his chances to acquire what he is asking 
for in later acts of exchange by the procurement of a more marketable 
good. Under these circumstances there was no need of government inter- 
ference or of a compact between the citizens. The happy idea of proceed- 
ing in this way could strike the shrewdest individuals, and the less resource- 
ful could imitate the former's method. It is certainly more plausible to take 
for granted that the immediate advantages conferred by indirect exchange 
were recognized by the acting parties than to assume that the whole image 
of a society trading by means of money was conceived by a genius and, if 
we adopt the covenant doctrine, made obvious to the rest of the people 
by persuasion. 

if, however, we do not assume that individuals discovered the fact that 
they faro better through indirect exchange than through waiting for an 
opportunity for direct exchange, and, for the sake of argument, admit that 
the authorities or a compact introduced money, further questions are 
raised. VVe must ask -what kind of measures were applied in order to induce 
people to adopt a procedure the utility of which they did not comprehend 
and which was technically more complicated than direct exchange. We 
may assume that compulsion was practiced. But then we must ask, further, 
at what time and by what occiu-rences indirect exchange and the use of 
money later ceased to be procedures troublesome or at least indifferent to 
the individuals concerned and became advantageous to them. 

The praxeological method traces all phenomena back to the actions of 
individuals. If conditions of interpersonal exchange are such that indirect 
exchange facilitates the transactions, and if and as fat as people realize these 
advantages, indirect exchange and money come into being. Historical ex- 
perience shows that these conditions were and are present. How, in the 
absence of these conditions, people could have adopted indirect exchange 
and money and clung to these modes of exchanging is inconceivable. 

The historical question concerning the origin of indirect exchange and 
money is after all of no concern to praxeology. The only relevant thing is 
that indirect exchange and money e.xist because the conditions for their 
existence were and are present. If this is so, praxeology does not need to 
resort to the hypothesis that authoritariln decree or a covenant invented 
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these inodes of exchanging. The etatists may if they like continue to ascribe 
the “invention” of money to the state, however unlikely this may be. What 
matters is that a man acquires a good not in order to consume it or to use 
it in production, but in order to give it away in a further act of exchange. 
Such conduct on the part of people makes a good a medium of exchange 
and, if such conduct becomes common with regard to a certain good, makes 
it money. All theorems of the catallactic theory of media of exchange and 
of money refer to the services which a good renders in its capacity as a 
medium of exchange. Even if it were true that the impulse for the intro- 
duction of indirect exchange and money was provided by the authorities 
or by an agreement beuveen the members of society, the statement re- 
mains unshaken that only the conduct of exchanging people can create in- 
direct exchange and money. 

History may tell us where and when for the first time media of exchange 
came into use and how, subsequently, the range of goods employed for this 
purpose was more and more restricted. As the dififerentiation between the 
broader notion of a medium of exchange and the narrower notion of 
money is not sharp, but gradual, no agreement can be reached about the 
historical transition from simple media of exchange to money. This is a 
maner of historical understanding. But, as has been mentioned, the distinc- 
tion between direct exchange and indirect exchange is sharp and every- 
thing that catallactics establishes with regard to media of exchange refers 
categorially to all goods which are demanded and acquired as such media. 

As far as the statement that indirect exchange and money were estab- 
lished by decree or by covenant is meant to be an account of historical 
events, it is the task of historians to expose its falsity. As far as it is advanced 
merely as a historical statement, it can in no way affect the catallactic 
theory of money and its explanation of the evolution of indirect exchange. 
But if it is designed as a statement about human action and social events, it 
is useless because it states nothing about action. It is not a statement about 
human action to declare that one day rulers or citizens assembled in con- 
vention were suddenly struck by the inspiration that it would be a good 
idea to exchange indirectly and through the intermediary of a commonly 
used medium of exchange. It is merely pushing back the problem involved. 

It is necessary to comprehend that one does not contribute anything to 
the scientific conception of human actions and social phenomena if one 
declares that the state or a charismatic leader or an inspiration which de- 
scended upon all the people have created them. Neither do such statements 
refute the teachings of a theory' showing how such phenomena can be 
acknowledged as “the unintentional outcome, the resultant not deliberate! v 
designed and aimed at by .specifically individual endeavors of the members 
of a society." “ 

6. Cf. Menger, Umermchmigen, In., p. 178. 
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4. The Determination of the Purchasing Power of Money 

As soon as an economic good is demanded not only by those who 
want to use it for consumption or production, but also by people 
who want to keep it as a medium of exchange and to give it away 
at need in a later act of exchange, the demand for it increases. A new 
employment for this good has emerged and creates an additional 
demand for it. As with every other economic good, such an additional 
demand brings about a rise in its value in exchange, i.e., in the quantity 
of other goods which are offered for its acquisition. The amount of 
other goods which can be obtained in giving away a medium of ex- 
change, its “price” as expressed in terms of various goods and services, 
is in part determined bv the demand of those w'ho want to acquire 
it as a medium of exchange. If people stop using the good in question 
as a medium of exchange, this additional specific demand disappears 
and the “price” drops concomitantly. 

Thus the demand for a medium of e.xchange is the composite of 
two partial demands; the demand displayed bv the intention to ase 
it in consumption and production and that displayed by the intention 
to use it as a medium of exchange.’ With regard to modern metallic 
money one speaks of the industrial demand and of the monetary de- 
mand. The value in exchange (purchasing power) of a medium of 
exchange is the resultant of the cumulative effect of both partial de- 
mands. 

Now' the extent of that part of the demand for a medium of ex- 
change which is displayed on account of its service as a medium of 
exchange depends on its value in exchange. This fact raises difficulties 
which many economists considered insoluble so that they abstained 
from following farther along this line of reasoning. It is illogical, they 
said, to explain the purchasing pow er of money by reference to the 
demand for money, and the demand for money by reference to its 
purchasing pow'er. 

The difficulty is, however, merely apparent. The purchasing power 
which we explain bv referring to the extent of specific demand is not 
the same purchasing power the height of which determines this 
specific demand. The problem is to conceive the determination of the 
purchasing pow'er of the immediate future, of the impending mo- 
ment. For rhe solution of this problem we refer to the purchasing 
power of the immediate past, of the moment just passed. These are 

7. The problems of money exclusively dedicated to the service of a medium of 
exchange and not fit to render any other sendees on account of which it would 
be demanded are dealt with below in sectiot^p. 
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two distinct magnitudes. It is erroneous to object to our theorem, 
which may be called the regression theorem, that it moves in a 
vicious circle.® 

But, say the critics, this is tantamount to merely pushing back the 
problem. For now one must still explain the determination of yester- 
day’s purchasing power. If one explains this in the same wav by 
referring to the purchasing power of the day before yesterday and 
so on, one slips into a regressus iv mfinitmn. This reasoning, they a.s- 
sert, is certainly not a complete and logically satisfactory solution 
of the problem involved. ’I^at these critics fail to see is that the 
regression does not go back endlessly. It reaches a point at which the 
explanation is completed and no further question remains unanswered. 
If we trace the purchasing power of money back step by step, we 
finally arrive at the point at which the service of the good concerned 
as a medium of exchange begins. At this point yesterday’s exchange 
value is exclusively determined by the nonmonetary — industrial — 
demand which is displayed only by those who want to use this good 
for other employments than that of a medium of exchange. 

But, the critics continue, this means explaining that part of money’s 
purchasing power which is due to its service as a medium of ex- 
change by its employment for industrial purposes. The very problem, 
the e.xplanation of the specific monetary component of its exchange 
value, remains unsolved. Here too the critics are mistaken. That 
component of money’s value which is an outcome of the services 
it renders as a medium of exchange is entirely explained by reference 
to these specific monetary services and the demand they create. T^yo 
facts are not to be denied and are not denied bv anybody. First, that 
the demand fora medium of exchange is determined by considerations 
of its exchange value which is an outcome both of the monetary and 
the industrial services it renders. Second, that the exchange value of 
a good which has not yet been demanded for service as a medium of 
exchange is determined solely by a demand on the part of people 
eager to use it for industrial purposes, i.c., cither for consumption or 
for production. Now, the regression theorem aims at interpreting the 

8. The present writer first developed this regression theorem of purchasing 
power in the first edition of his book Theory of Money and Credit, published in 
1912 (pp. 97-12] of the English-language translation). His theorem has been 
criticized from various points of view. &me of the objections raised, especially 
those by B. M. Anderson in his thoughtful book The Value of Money, first pub- 
lished in 1917 (cf. pp. 100 ff. of the 1936 edition), deserve a very careful examina- 
tion. The importance of the problems involved makes it necessary to weight also 
the objections of H. Ellis (German Monetary Theory lyoy-if}} [Cambridge, 
'934I1 PP' 77 ff')' In the text above, all objections raised are particularized and 
critically examined. 
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first emergence of a monetary demand for a good which previously 
had been demanded exclusively for industrial purposes as influenced 
by the exchange value that was ascribed to it at this moment on ac- 
count of its nonmonetary services only. This certainly does not in- 
volve explaining the specific monetary exchange value of a medium 
of exchange on the ground of its industrial exchange value. 

Finally it was objected to the regression theorem that its approach 
is historical, not theoretical. This objection is no less mistaken. To 
explain an event historically means to show how it was produced by 
forces and factors operating at a definite date and a definite place. 
These individual forces and factors are the ultimate elements of the 
interpretation. They are ultimate data and as such not open to any 
further analysis and reduction. To explain a phenomenon theoretically 
means to trace back its appearance to the operation of general rules 
which are already comprised in the theoretical system. The regression 
theorem complies with this requirement. It traces the specific ex- 
change value of a medium of exchange back to its function as such a 
medium and to the theorems concetning the process of valuing and 
pricing as developed by the general catallactic theory. It deduces 
a more special case from the rules of a more universal theory. It 
shows how the special phenomenon necessarily emerges out of the 
operation of the rules generally valid for all phenomena. It does not 
say; This happened at that time and at that place. It says: This always 
happens when the conditions appear; whenever a good which has 
not been demanded previously for the employment as a medium of 
exchange, begins to be demanded for this employment, the same 
effects must appear again; no good can be employed for the function 
of a medium of exchange which at the very beginning of its use for 
this purpose did not have e.xchange value on account of other em- 
ployments. And all these statements implied in the regression theorem 
are enounced apodictically as implied in the apriori.sm of praxeology. 
It vwst happen this wav. Nobody can ever succeed in constructing 
a hypothetical case in which things were to occur in a different way. 

The purchasing power of money is determined by demand and sup- 
ply, as is the case with the prices of all vendible goods and services. 
As action always aims at a more satisfactory arrangement of future 
conditions, he who considers acquiring or giving away money is, of 
course, first of all interested in its future purchasing power and the 
future structure of prices. But he cannot form a judgment about the 
future purchasing power of money otherwise than by looking at its 
configuration in the immediate past. It is this fact that radically dis- 
tinguishes the determination of the purchasing power of money from 
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the determination of the mutual exthaiige i atios bent een the various 
tendible goods and seivices With legard to these lattet the aetois 
have nothing else to consider than their impoitance foi future vsant- 
satisfaction If a nets commodity unheaid of before is offeied foi 
sale, as \s as, for instance, the case w ith radio sets a fev decades ago, 
the onK question that matters for the individual is \i hethei or not 
the satisfaction that the new gadget will provide is gieatei than that 
expected from those goods he would base to lenounce in ordei to 
bus the new thing Knowledge about past puces is foi the busei 
meielv a means to leap a consumer’s surplus If he were not intent 
upon this goal, he could, if need be, aiiange his pui chases without 
an\ famiharitv with the maiket puces of the iinniediate past, which 
aie popularly called piesent prices He could mike \alue judgments 
without appiaisement As has been mentioned alreadv, the obliteia- 
tion of the niemorv of all puces of the pist would not piesent the 
formation of new exchange i atios betw een the s ai lous s endible things 
But if knowledge about mones's pui chasing powei sseie to fade 
awav, the piocess of des eloping indiiect exchange and media of ex 
change would base to start anew It would become necessais to 
begin again with emplosing some goods, moie nniketable than the 
rest, as media of exchange The demand foi these goods w ould in- 
ciease and would add to the amount of exchange salue denied fiom 
their industrial (nonmonetais ) eniplos ment a specific component due 
to their new use as a medium of exchange A s ahie judgment is, w ith 
reference to mones, onis possible if it tan be based on appiaisement 
The acceptance of a new kind of mones piesupposes that the thing 
in question alieads has piesious exchange salue on account of the 
seisites It tan lendei direttls to consumption or pioductiun Neithti 
a bus ei noi a sellei could judge the s alue of a monetars unit if he had 
no infoimation about its exchange salue — its piiithasmg powei — in 
the immediate past 

The 1 elation between the demand foi mones and the siippls of 
mones, which mas he called the mones lelition, deteimines the 
height of pui chasing powei lodas s mones i elation, as it is shaped 
on the gioimd of sesteidas’s purchasing powei, deteimines todas s 
puithasing poss er He w ho w ants to mtiease his cash holding icstricts 
his puithases and intieases his siles and thus liiings about a tendenev 
toward falling prices He who wants to reduce his cash holdino 
increases his purchases— either foi consumption oi foi piodiiction 
and ms estment— and resti lets his sales, thus he brings about a tendenc \ 
toss ard rising prices 

Changes in the suppls of uones must necessaiils altei the dis- 
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position of \ endihlc goods as o\\ ned by t anous indiv idiials and firms 
I he qiiantit} of monev as ailable in the v, hole market s) stem cannot 
increase 01 detiease others ise than by first intieasing or decreasing 
the cash holdings of certain individual members We may , if s\e like, 
assume that e\et\ niembei gets a shaie of the additional money light 
It the moment of its inflow into the sy stem, 01 shares in the reduction 
of the quantitj of nionej But yi hether w e assume this or not, the 
final result of oui demonstiation will remain the same This result 
will be that changes in the suuctuie of prices brought about by 
changes in the supply of money a\ ailable m the economic system 
neaer affect the puces of the yaiious commodities and services to 
the same extent and at the same date 

I et us assume that the gov eminent issues an additional quantity 
of paper money I he go\ ei nnient plans eithei to buy commodities 
and seiMces 01 to lepay debts incuired oi to pay inteiest on such 
debts Howeyer this may be, the rieasuiy enteis the matket with an 
additional demand foi goods and senices, it is now in a position to 
buy more goods than it could buy befote I he puces of the coiii- 
modirics it buys use If the goyeinmcnt had expended in its piiichases 
money collected by taxation the taxpayers would haye restricted 
then purchases ind while the prices of the goods bought by the 
govcinment would have risen, those of nthei goods xyould have 
dropped But this fill in the puces of the goods the taxpayeis used 
to buy does not occui if the goyeinmcnt incieases the quantity of 
money at its disposal without leducmg the quintity of money in 
the hands of the public 1 he puces ot some commodities — vi/, of 
those the goycinnicnr buys— use immcdiiteK while those of the 
othci commodities leiii nil umitcied fill the time being But the pi ocess 
goes on I hose selling the commodities isked foi by the goycinnient 
ire now tlicnisely cs 111 1 position to hiu 11101 e than they used pic- 
yiously I he puces of the things these people iic buying 111 laigci 
qiiaiititics tlicicfoie use too I hus the boom spieids from one cioup 
of commodities iiid serv ices to othei gioups until ill puces and w age 
1 itcs have iiscn 1 he use in puces is thus not syncluonoiis w itli the 
y iiious commodities iiid services 

\\ hen ev entuilK , 111 the further course ot the increase in the quan- 
tity of money , all pi ices hay c 1 iscn, the rise does not affect the v anous 
coiiimnditics and sen ices to the same extent for the pi ocess has 
affected the mateiial position of y anous individuals to different de- 
giecs While the piocess is iindei way some people enjoy the bene 
fit of liighei pi ices foi the goods or scry ices they sell, w hile the prices 
of the things they buy hay e not yet i»cn 01 have not iiscn to the same 
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extent. On the other hand, there are people who are in the unhappy 
situation of selling commodities and services whose prices have not 
yet risen or not in the same degree as the prices of the goods they 
must buy for their daily consumption. For the former the progressive 
rise in prices is a boon, for the latter a calamity. Besides, the debtors 
are favored at the expense of the creditors. When the process once 
comes to an end, the wealth of various individuals has been affected 
in different ways and to different degrees. Some are enriched, some 
impoverished. Conditions are no longer what they were before. The 
new order of things results in changes in the intensity of demand for 
various goods. The mutual ratio of the money prices of the vendible 
goods and services is no longer the same as before. The price struc- 
ture has changed apart from the fact that all prices in terms of money 
have risen. The final prices to the establishment of which the market 
tends after the effects of the increase in the quantity of money have 
been fullv consummated are not equal to the previous final prices 
multiplied bv the same multiplier. 

The main fault of the old quantity theory as well as the mathe- 
matical economists' equation of exchange is that they have ignored 
this fundamental issue. Changes in the supply of money must bring 
about changes in other data too. The market system before and after 
the inflow or outflow of a quantity of money is not merely changed 
in that the cash holdings of the individuals and prices have increased 
or decreased. There have been effected also changes in the reciprocal 
exchange ratios between the various commodities and services u hich, 
if one wants to resort to metanhors. are more adennately described 
by the image of price revolution than bv the misleading figure of 
an elevation or a sinking of the price level. 

We may at this point disreeard the effects brought about bv the 
influence on the content of all deferred payments as stipulated bv 
contracts. We will deal later with them and with the operation of 
monetary events on consumption and production, investment in 
capital goods, and accumulation and consumption of capital. But 
even in setting aside all these things, we must never forget that changes 
in the quantity of money affect prices in an uneven wav. It depends 
on the data of each particular case at what moment and to what ex- 
tent the prices of the various commodities and services are affected. 
In the course of a monetary expansion (inflation) the first reaction 
is not only that the prices of some of them rise more quickly and more 
steeply than others. It may also occur that some fall at first as they are 
for the most part demanded by those groups whose interests are hurt. 

Changes in the money relation are not only caused by governments 
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issuing additional paper money. An increase in the production of the 
precious metals employed as money has the same effects although, of 
course, other classes of the population may be favored or hurt hv it. 
Prices also rise in the same way if, without a corresponding reduction 
in the quantity of money available, the demand for money falls be- 
cause of a general tendency toward a diminution of cash holdings. 
The money expended additionally by such a “dishoarding” brings 
about a tendency toward higher prices in the same way as that flowing 
from the gold mines or from the printing press. Conversely, prices 
drop when the supply of money falls (e.g., through a withdrawal of 
paper money) or the demand for money increases (e.g., through a 
tendency toward “hoarding,” the keeping of greater cash balances). 
The process is always uneven and by steps, disproportionate and 
asymmetrical. 

It could be and has been objected that the normal production of the 
gold mines brought to the market may well entail an increase in the 
quantity of money, but does not increase the income, still less the 
wealth, of the owners of the mines. These people earn only their 
“normal” income and thus their spending of it cannot disarrange 
market conditions and the prevailing tendencies toward the estab- 
lishment of final prices and the equilibrium of the evenly rotating 
economy, For them, the annual output of the mines does not mean 
an increase in riches and does not impel them to offer higher prices. 
They will continue to live at the standard at which they used to 
live before. Their spending within these limits will not revolutionize 
the market. Thus the normal amount of gold production, although 
certainly increasing the quantity of money available, cannot put 
into motion the process of depreciation. It is neutral with regard to 
prices. 

As against this reasoning one must first of all observe that within 
a progressing economy in which population figures are increasing 
and the division of labor and its corollary, industrial specialization, 
are perfected, there prevails a tendency toward an increase in the 
demand for money. Additional people appear on the scene and want 
to establish cash holdings. The extent of economic .self-sufficiency, 
i.c., of production for the household's own needs, shrinks and people 
become more dependent upon the market; this will, by and large, 
impel them to increase their holding of cash. Thus the price-raising 
tendency emanating from what is called the “normal” gold produc- 
tion encounters a price-cutting tendency emanating from the in- 
creased demand for cash holding. However, these two opposite tend- 
encies do not neutralize each other.»Both processes take their own 
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CDune, both lesult in .1 disairangenient of existing social conditions, 
making some people iichei, some people pooici Both affect the puces 
of s arious goods at different dates and to a different degiec ft is true 
that the rise in the prices of some commodities caused b\ one of these 
processes can finally be compensated by the fall caused bx the othci 
process It may happen that at the end some or mans prices come 
back to their pret lous height But this final lesiilt is not the outcome 
of an absence of movements protoked bx changes in the monex lela- 
tion It IS lather the outcome of the joint effect of the coincidence of 
txxo piocesses independent of each othei, each of which brings about 
alterations in the market data as xxell as in the inateiial conditions ot 
vaiious individuals and gioiips of individuals The new structuie ot 
prices max not diffei xerx much from the piexious one But it is 
the resultant ot two senes of changes which have accomplished all 
mheient social tiansfoimations 

Ihe fact that the owners of gold mines relv upon steadx xeailx 
proceeds from their gold pioduction does not cancel the new lx 
mined gold’s impiession upon prices 1 he owners of the mines take 
from the market, m exchange foi the gold piodiiced, the goods and 
services required foi then mining and the goods needed tor then 
consumption and then investments in othei lints ot production If 
thex had not pioduccd this amount of gold, puces would not have 
been affected b\ it It is beside the point thit thev have anticipated 
the future v leld ot the mines and capitah/ed it and that thev hax e 
adjusted then standaid ot living to the expectition ot steadx proceeds 
tiom the mining opeiations I he effects which the newly mined 
gold exeicises on then expenditure and on that of those people w hose 
cash holdings step hx step it cnteis htei begin onlv at the instant this 
gold IS ax ailable in the hands ot the mine ow nei s If, in the expectation 
of future fields, thex had expended monev at an earliei date and the 
expected xield failed to appeal, conditions would not differ from 
othei cases in which consumption was financed In ciedit based on 
expectations not leah/ed bx latet events 

Changes in the extent of the desiied cash holding ot x ai lous people 
neutrah/c one anothci onlx to the extent that thev aie icgularlx le- 
cuiiing and mutuallv connected bx a causal recipiocit) Salaiied 
people and wage earneis aie not paid dadv, but at ceitain paj davs 
for a period of one or sexeial weeks Thev do not plan to keep their 
cash holding within the peiiod between pav daxs at the same level, 
the amount of cash in their pockets declines w ith the appioach of the 
next pav daj On the other hand, the inei chants who supply, them 
w ith the necessities of life incre^^ their cash holdings concomitantly. 
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The two movements oondirion each other, there is a causal interde- 
pendence betv een them « hich harmonizes them both with regard to 
time and to quantitatn e amount Neirhei the dealer nor his customer 
lets himself be influenced b\ these recurrent fluctuations Their 
plans concerning cash holding as «ell as then business operations 
and then spending ftn consumption rcspectiveK base the whole 
period in i lew and take it into account as a « hole 
It was this phenomenon that led economists to the image of a 
legular circulation of moncs and to the neglect of the changes in the 
indniduals' cash holdings Howecer, we are faced with a concatena- 
tion which IS limited to a nairow. neath ciicumscribed field Only 
as far as the increase m the cash holding of one group of people is 
teniporalK and quantitatn eh rehtcd to the decrease in the cash 
holding of anothci gi oup and as far as these changes aie self-liquidating 
within the couisc of a pciiod which the members of both groups 
consider as a w hole m planning their cash holding, can the neutraliza- 
tion take place Be\ond this held thcc is no question of such a 
neutralization 

^ Ihc Piobleiii of Hume and Mill and the Dm mg 
Force of Money 

Is It possible to think of a stite of affaiis in which changes 111 the 
pill chasing power of tiioncs occui at the same time and to the same 
extent w ith 1 egai d to all commodities and sen ices and in proportion 
to the changes effected in eithei the demand foi or the supply of 
mones - In othci w 01 ds, is it possible to think of neutral money w ithin 
the frame of an cconoiiiic sistem which does not cnirespond to the 
imiginan cnnstiuction of an cienls lotating economs- Me may 
tall this pertinent question the pioblem of Hume and AIill 
It IS uncontested that ncithci Hume not Mill succeeded in finding 
a positnc answei to this (jucstion ' Is it possible to answer it catc- 
goiicalK in the negatise- 

We imagine two ss stems ot an ciciils lotafing econonis A and B 
1 he tw 0 sv stems are independent and in no w a\ connected w ith one 
anothei The two s\ stems diffei from one anothei only in the fact 
that to each amount of mone\ m in A there corresponds an amount 
n m in B, n being gieater 01 smallci than i, we assume that there are 
no defei 1 cd pas iiients and that the mones used in both sv stems serv'es 
onlv monctaiv pin poses and does not allow of anv nonmonetary use. 
Conscqucntlv the puces in the twosv stems aic in the ratio i 11 Is it 
VI Cf Miscs, Iheoiy of Money mid Cujir, pp 140-142. 
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thinkable that conditions in A can be altered at one stroke in such a 
way as to make them entirely equivalent to conditions in B? 

The answer to this question must obviously be in the negative. He 
who wants to answer it in the positive must assume that a deus ex 
machina approaches every individual at the same instant, increases 
or decreases his cash holding by' multiplying it by h, and tells him that 
henceforth he must multiply bv n all price data which he employs in 
his appraisements and calculations. This cannot happen without a 
miracle. 

It has been pointed out already that in the imaginary construction 
of an evenly rotating economy the very notion of money vanishes 
into an unsubstantial calculation process, self-contradictory' and de- 
void of any meaning.'" It is impossible to assign any function to in- 
direct e.xchange, media of exchange, and money within an imaginary 
construction the characteristic mark of which is unchangeability and 
rigidity of conditions. 

Where there is no uncertainty concerning the future, there is no 
need for any cash holding. As money mu.st necessarily be kept by 
people in their cash holdings, there cannot be any money. The use of 
media of exchange and the keeping of cash holdings are conditioned 
by the changeability of economic data. Money in itself is an element 
of change; its existence is incompatible with the idea of a regular flow 
of events in an evenly rotating economy. 

Every change in the money relation alters — apart from its effects 
upon deferred payments — the conditions of the individual members 
of society. Some become richer, some poorer. It may happen that the 
effects of a change in the demand for and supply of money encounter 
the effects of opposite changes occurring by and large at the same 
time and to the same extent; it may happen that the resultant of the 
two opposite movements is such that no conspicuous changes in the 
price structure emerge. But even then the effects on the conditions 
of the various individuals are not absent. Each change in the money 
relation takes its own course and produces its own particular effects. 
If an inflationary movement and a deflationary one occur at the same 
time or if an inflation is temporally followed by a deflation in such a 
way that prices finally are not very much changed, the social conse- 
quences of each of the two movements do not cancel each other. To 
the social consequences of an inflation those of a deflation are added. 
There is no reason to assume that all or even most of those favored by 
one movement will be hurt by the second one, or vice versa. 

Money is neither an abstract numeraire nor a standard of value or 

10. Cf. above, pp. 249-250. 
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prices. It is necessarily an economic good and as such it is valued and 
appraised on its own merits, i.e., the services which a man expects 
from holding cash. On the market there is always change and move- 
ment. Only because there are fluctuations is there money. Money is 
an element of change not because it “circulates,” but because it is 
kept in cash holdings. Only because people expect changes about the 
kind and extent of which they have no certain knowledge w'hatso- 
ever, do they keep money. 

While money can be thought of only in a changing economy, it is 
in itself an element of further changes. Every change in the economic 
data sets it in motion and makes it the driving force of new changes. 
Every shift in the mutual relation of the exchange ratios between the 
various nonmonetary goods not only brings about changes in pro- 
duction and in what is popularly called distribution, but also provokes 
changes in the money relation and thus further changes. Nothing 
can happen in the orbit of vendible goods without affecting the orbit 
of money, and all that happens in the orbit of money affects the orbit 
of commodities. 

The notion of a neutral money is no less contradictory than that 
of a money of stable purchasing power. Money without a driving 
force of its own would not, as people assume, be a perfect 
money; it w'ould not be money at all. 

It is a popular fallacy to believe that perfect money should be 
neutral and endowed with unchanging purchasing power, and that 
the goal of monetary policy should be to realize this perfect money. 
It is easy to understand this idea as a reaction against the still more 
popular postulates of the inflationists. But it is an excessive reaction, 
it is in itself confused and contradictory, and it has worked havoc be- 
cause it was strengthened by an inveterate error inherent in the 
thought of many philosophers and economists. 

These thinkers are misled by the widespread belief that a state of 
rest is more perfect than one of movement. Their idea of perfection 
implies that no more perfect state can be thought of and consequently 
that every change would impair it. The best that can be said of a 
motion is that it is directed toward the attainment of a state of perfec- 
tion in which there is rest because every further movement would 
lead into a less perfect state. Motion is seen as the absence of equi- 
librium and full satisfaction, as a manifestation of trouble and want. 
As far as such thoughts merely establish the fact that action aims at 
the removal of uneasiness and ultimately at the attainment of full 
satisfaction, they are well founded. But one must not forget that rest 
and equilibrium are not only present^n a state in which perfect con- 
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tentment has made people perfectly happy, but no less in a state in 
\i hich, although v anting in many regards, they do not see any means 
of impros ing their condition The absence of action is not only the 
result of full satisfaction, it can no less be the corollary of the inability 
to render things more satisfactory It can mean hopelessness as yycll 
as contentment 

With the real uni\ erse of action and unceasing change, yy ith the 
economic sy stem yy hich cannot be rigid, neither neutrality of money 
nor stability of its purchasing poyy er are compatible A yy oild of the 
kind yyhich the necessaiy requirements of neutial and stable money 
presuppose yy ould be a yy orld yy ithout action 

It IS therefore neither strange nor yicious that m the frame of such 
a changing yyorld money is neither neutral noi stable in purchasing 
poyyer All plans to rendei money neutral and stable are contradic 
tory Aloney is an element of action and consequently of change 
Changes in the money relation. 1 e , in the relation of the demand foi 
and the supply of money , affect the eschange ratio betyy een money 
on the one hand and the yendible commodities on the othei hind 
1 hese changes do not affect at the same time and to the same extent 
the prices of the yarious commodities and services They conse 
quently affect the yyealth of the yarious members of society m a dif- 
ferent yyay 

6 Cash-Induced and Goods-Induced Changes in 
Purchasing Poyyer 

Changes in the pint basing poyyer of money, le. in the exchange 
ratio betyy een money and the xendible goods and commodities, can 
originate either from the side of money 01 from the side of the y endi- 
hle goods and commodities 1 he change in the data yyhich pioyokcs 
them can eithci occui in the demand foi and supply of money or in 
the demand foi and supply of the other goods and seryices We may 
iccordingly distinguish betyy een cash-induced and goods-mduced 
changes m purchasing poyyer 

Goods induced changes in purchasing poyyei can be brought about 
by changes in the supply of commodities and services or in the de 
mand for indis idual commodities md sen ices A general rise or fall 
in the demand for all goods and sertices or the greater part of them 
can be effected only from the side of money 

I et us no\y scrutmi/c the social and economic consequences of 
changes in the purchasing ponei of money under the folloyying three 
assumptions first, that the mosey in question can only be used as 
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money— i.e., as a medium of exchange — and can serve no other pur- 
pose; second, that there is only exchange of present goods and no 
exchange of present goods against future goods; third, that we disre- 
gard the effects of changes in purchasing power on monetary calcu- 
lation. 

Under these assumptions all that cash-induced changes in purchas- 
ing power bring about are shifts in the disposition of wealth among 
different individuals. Some get richer, others poorer; some are better 
supplied, others less; what some people gain is paid for by the loss of 
others. It would, however, be impermissible to interpret this fact by 
saving that total satisfaction remained unchanged or that, while no 
changes have occurred in total supply, the state of total satisfaction 
or of the sum of happiness has been increased or decreased by changes 
in the distribution of w ealth. The notions of total satisfaction or total 
happiness are empty. It is impossible to di.scover a standard for com- 
paring the different degrees of satisfaction or happiness attained by 
various individuals. 

Cash-induced changes in purchasing power indirectly generate 
further changes by favoring either the accumulation of additional 
capital or the consumption of capital available. Whether and in what 
direction such secondary effects are brought about depends on the 
specific data of each case. We shall deal with these important problems 
at a later point." 

Goods-induced changes in purchasing power are sometimes noth- 
ing else but consequences of a shift of demand from some goods to 
others. If they are brought about by an increase or a decrease in the 
supply' of goods they are not merely transfers from some people to 
other people. They do not mean that Peter gains w hat Paul has lost. 
Some people may become richer although nobody is impoyerished, 
and yice versa. 

We may describe this fact in the follow ing way: Let A and B be 
two independent systems which are in no way connected w ith each 
other. In both systems the same kind of money is used, a money which 
cannot be used for any nonmonetary purpose. Now we assume, as 
case I, that A and B differ from each other only in so far as in B the 
total supply of money is n m, m being the total supply of money in 
A^ and that to every cash holding of c and to every claim in terms 
of money diaA there corresponds a cash holding of ;/ c and a claim 
of II d in B. In every other respect A equals B. Then we assume, as 
case 2, that A and B differ from each other only in so far as in B the 
total supply of a cenain commodity r is n p, p being the total supply 

11. Cf. below. Chapter XX. 
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of this commodit)' in A, and that to every stock v of this commodity r 
in A there corresponds a stock of b in B. In both cases n is greater 
than I. If we ask every individual of A whether he is ready to make 
the slightest sacrifice in order to exchange his position for the cor- 
responding place in B, the answer will be unanimously in the negative 
in case i. But in case 2 all owners of r and all those who do not own 
any r, but are eager to acquire a quantity of it — ^i.e., at least one in- 
dividual — will answer in the affirmative. 

The services money renders are conditioned by the height of its 
purchasing power. Nobody wants to have in his cash holding a definite 
number of pieces of money or a definite weight of money; he wants 
to keep a cash holding of a definite amount of purchasing power. As 
the operation of the market tends to determine the final state of 
money’s purchasing power at a height at which the supply of and 
the demand for money coincide, there can never be an excess or a 
deficiency of money. Each individual and all individuals together 
always enjoy fully the advantages which they can derive from in- 
direct exchange and the use of money, no matter whether the total 
quantity of money is great or small. Changes in money's purchasing 
. power generate changes in the disposition of wealth among the various 
members of society. From the point of view of people eager to be 
enriched by such changes, the supply of money may be called in- 
sufficient or excessive, and the appetite for such gains may result in 
policies designed to bring about cash-induced alterations in purchas- 
ing power. However, the services which money renders can be 
neither improved nor impaired by changing the supply of monev. 
There may appear an excess or a deficiency of money in an individ- 
ual’s cash holding. But such a condition can be remedied by increas- 
ing or decreasing consumption or investment. { Of course, one must 
not fall prey to the popular confusion between the demand for monev 
for cash holding and the appetite for more wealth.) The quantity of 
money available in the whole economy is always sufficient to secure 
for everybody all that money does and can do. 

From the point of view of this insight one may call wasteful all 
expenditures incurred for increasing the quantity of money. The 
fact that things which could render some other useful services are 
employed as money and thus withheld from these other employments 
appears as a superfluous curtailment of limited opportunities for 
want-satisfaction. It was this idea that led Adam Smith and Ricardo 
to the opinion that it was very beneficial to reduce the cost of pro- 
ducing money by resorting to the u.se of paper printed currency. 
However, things appear in a diferent light to the students of mone- 
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tary history. If one looks at the catastrophic consequences of the 
great paper money inflations, one must admit that the expensiveness 
of gold production is the minor evil. It would be futile to retort that 
these catastrophes were brought about by the improper use which 
the governments made of the powers that credit money and fiat money 
placed in their hands and that wiser governments would have adopted 
sounder policies. As money can never be neutral and stable in pur- 
chasing power, a government’s plans concerning the detennination 
of the quantity of money can never be impartial and fair to all mem- 
bers of society. Whatever a government docs in the pursuit of aims 
to influence the height of purchasing power depends necessarily upon 
the rulers’ personal value judgments. It always furthers the interests 
of some groups of people at the expense of other groups. It never 
serves what is called the commonweal or the public welfare. In the 
field of monetary policies too there is no such thing as a scientific 
ought. 

The choice of the good to be employed as a medium of exchange 
and as money is never indifferent. It determines the course of the 
cash-induced changes in purchasing power. The question is only 
who should make the choice; the people buying and selling on the 
market, or the governmentr It w'as the market which in a selective 
process, going on for ages, finally assigned to the precious metals 
gold and silver the character of money. For two hundred years the 
governments have interfered with the market’s choice of the, money 
medium. Even the most bigoted etatists do not venture to assert that 
this interference has proved beneficial. 

Inflation and Deflation; Inflationism and Deflationism 

The notioas of inflation and deflation arc not praxeological concepts. 
They were nor created by economists, but by the mundane speech of the 
public and of politicians. They implied the popular fallacy chat there is such 
a thing as neutral money or money of stable purchasing power and that 
sound money should be neutral and stable in purehasing power. From this 
point of view the term inflation was applied to signify cash-induced 
changes resulting in a drop in purchasing power, and the term deflation to 
signify cash-induced changes resulting in a rise in purchasing power. 

However, those applying these terms are not aware of the fact that 
purchasing power never remains unchanged and that consequently there 
is always either inflation or deflation. They ignore these necessarily per- 
petual fluctuations as far as they are only small and inconspicuous, and 
reserve the use of the terms to big changes in purchasing power. Since the 
question as to at what point a change in purchasing power begins to deserve 
being called big depends on personal arelevance judgments, it becomes 
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manifest that inflation and deflation are terms lacking the categorial 
precision required for praxeologicah economic, and catallactic concepts. 
Their application is appropriate for history and politics. Catallactics is free 
to resort to them only when applying its theorems to the interpretation of 
events of economic historv and of political programs. Adorcover, it is t erv 
expedient even in tigid catallactic disquisitions to make use of these tu o 
terms whenever no misinterpretation can possibly result and pedantic- 
heaviness of e.xpression can be avoided. But it is necessary never to forget 
that all that catallactics savs with regard to inflation and deflation — ^i.e., Wg 
cash-induced changes in purchasing power— is valid also with regard to 
small changes, although, of cour.se, the coasequences of smaller changes arc 
less conspicuous than those of big changes. 

The terms inflationism and deflationisra, inflationist and deflationist, 
signify the political programs aiming at inflation and deflation in the sense 
of hig cash-induced changes in piu-chasing power. 

The semantic revolution which is one of the characteristic features of 
our day has also changed the traditional connotation of the terms inflation 
and deflation. What many people today call inflation or deflation is no 
longer the great increase or decrease in the supply of money, but its inexo- 
rable consequences, the general tendency toward a rise or a fall in com- 
modity prices and wage rates. This innovation is by no means harmless. It 
plays an important role in fomenting the popular tendencies toward in- 
flationism. 

First of all there is no longer any temi available to signify what inflatkin 
used to signify. !t is impossible to light a policy which you cannot name. 
Statesmen and writers no longer have the opportunity of resorting to a ter- 
minology accepted and understood by the public when they want to ques- 
tion the expediency of issuing huge amounts of additional money. They 
must enter into a detailed analysis and description of this policy with full 
particulars and minute accounts whenever they want to refer to it, and 
they must repeat this bothersome procedure in every sentence in which 
they deal with the subject. As this policy has no name, it becomes .self- 
understood and a matter of fact. It goes on luxuriantly. 

The second mischief is that tho.se engaged in futile and hopclc.ss attempts 
to fight the inevitable consequences of inflation — the rise in prices — arc 
disguising their endeavors as a fight against inflation. While merely fight- 
ing .symptoms, they pretend to fight the root causes of the evil. Because 
they do not comprehend the causal relation between the increase in the 
quantity of money on the one hand and the rise in prices on the other, they 
practically make things worse. The best example was provided by the sub- 
sidies granted on the part of the governments of the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain to farmer!!. Price ceilings reduce the supply of the com- 
modities concerned because production involves a lo,ss for the marginal 
producers. To prevent this outcome the governments granted subsidies to 
the farmers producing at the highe,st costs. These subsidies were financed 
out of additional increases in the quantity of money. If the consumers had 
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had to pay higher prices for the products concerned, no further inflation- 
ary effects would have emerged. The consumers would have had to use for 
such surplus expenditure only money which had already been issued pre- 
viously. Thus the confusion of inflation and its consequences in fact can 
directly bring about more inflation. 

It is obvious that this new-fangled connotation of the terms inflation and 
deflation is utterly confusing and misleading and must be unconditionally 
rejected. 

7. Monetary Calculation and Changes in Purchasing Power 

Monetary calculation reckons with the prices of commodities and 
services as they were determined or would have been determined 
or presumably will be determined on the market. It is eager to detect 
price discrepancies and to draw conclusions from such a detection. 

Cash-induced changes in purchasing power cannot be taken into 
account in such calculations. It is possible to put in the place of cal- 
culation based on a definite kind of money a a mode of calculating 
based on another kind of money b. Then the result of the calculation 
is made safe against adulteration on the part of changes effected in 
the purchasing power of a; but it can still be adulterated by changes 
effected in the purchasing power of b. There is no means of freeing 
any mode of economic calculation from the influence of changes in 
the purchasing power of the definite kind of money on which it is 
based. 

.All results of economic calculation and all conclusions derived 
from them are conditioned by the vicissitudes of cash-induced changes 
in purchasing pow er. In accordance with the rise or fall in purchasing 
power there emerge between items reflecting earlier prices and those 
reflecting later prices specific differences; the calculus shows profits or 
losses w hich are merely produced by cash-induced changes effected 
in the purchasing power of money. If we compare such profits or 
losses with the result of a calculation accomplished on the basis of a 
kind of inoney whose purchasing power had been subject to Ie.ss 
vehement changes, we can call them imaginary or apparent only. 
But one must not forget that such statements are only^ possible as a 
result of the compari.son of calculations carried out in different kinds 
of money. As there is no such thing as a money with stable purchas- 
ing power, such apparent profits and losses are present with every 
mode of economic calculation, no matter on what kind of money it 
may be based. It is impossible to distinguish precisely between genuine 
profits and losses and merely apparent profits and losses. 

It is therefore possible to maintain that economic calculation is 
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not perfect. However, nobody can suggest a method which could 
free economic calculation from these defects or design a monetary 
system which could remove this source of error entirely. 

It is an undeniable fact that the free market has succeeded in de- 
veloping a currency system which well served all the requirements 
both of indirect exchange and of economic calculation. The aims of 
monetary calculation are such that they cannot be frustrated by the 
inaccuracies which stem from slow and comparatively slight move- 
ments in purchasing power. Cash-induced changes in purchasing 
power of the extent to which they occurred in the last two centuries 
with metallic money, expecially with gold money, cannot influence 
the result of the businessmen’s economic calculations so considerably 
as to render such calculations useless. Historical experience shows that 
one could, for all practical purposes of the conduct of business, man- 
age very well with these methods of calculation. Theoretical con- 
sideration shows that it is impossible to design, still less to realize, a 
better method. In view of these facts it is vain to call monetarv cal- 
culation imperfect. Man has not the power to change the categories 
of human action. He must adjust his conduct to them. 

Businessmen never deemed it necessary to free economic calcula- 
tion in terms of gold from its dependence on the fluctuations in pur- 
chasing power. The proposals to improve the currency system by 
adopting a tabular standard based on index numbers or by adopting 
various methods of commodity standards were not advanced with 
regard to business transactions and to monetary calculation. Their 
aim was to provide a le.ss fluctuating standard for long-run loan 
contracts. Businessmen did not even consider it expedient to modify 
their accounting methods in those regards in u hich it would have been 
easy to narrow down certain errors induced by fluctuations in pur- 
chasing power. It would, for instance, have been possible to discard 
the practice of writing off durable equipment bv means of yearlv 
depreciation quotas, invariablv fi.xcd in a percentage of the cost of 
its acquisition. In its place one could resort to the device of laving 
aside in renewal funds as much as seems necessary to provide the full 
costs of the replacement at the time when it is required. But business 
was not eager to adopt such a procedure. 

All this is valid only with regard to money which is not subject 
to rapid, big cash-induced changes in purchasing power. But money 
with which such rapid and big changes occur loses its suitability to 
serve as a medium of exchange altogether. 
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8. The Anticipation of Expected Changes in 
Purchasing Power 

The deliberations of the individuals which determine their con- 
duct with regard to money are based on their knowledge concerning 
the prices of the immediate past. If they lacked this knowledge, they 
would not be in a position to decide what the appropriate height 
of their cash holdings should be and how much they should spend for 
the acquisition of various goods. A medium of exchange without a 
past is unthinkable. Nothing can enter into the function of a medium 
of exchange which was not already previously an economic good and 
to which people assigned exchange value already before it w’as de- 
manded as such a medium. 

But the purchasing power handed down from the immediate past 
is modified by today’s demand for and supply of money. Human 
action is always providing for the future, be it sometimes only the 
future of the impending hour. He who buys, buys for future con- 
sumption and production. As far as he believes that the future will 
differ from the present and the past, he modifies his valuation and 
appraisement. This is no less true with regard to money than it is 
with regard to all vendible goods. In this sense we may say that 
today’s exchange value of money is an anticipation of tomorrow’s 
e.xchange value, The basis of all judgments concerning money is its 
purchasing pou er as it was in the immediate past. But as far as cash- 
induced changes in purchasing power are expected, a second factor 
enters the scene, the anticipation of these changes. 

He who believes that the prices of the goods in which he takes an 
interest will rise, buys more of them than he would have bought in 
the absence of this belief; accordingly he restricts his cash holding. 
He who believes that prices will drop, restricts his purchases and thus 
enlarges his cash holding. As long as such speculative anticipations 
are limited to some commodities, they do not bring about a general 
tendency toward changes in ca.sh holding. But it is different if people 
believe that they are on the eve of big cash-induced changes in pur- 
chasing power. When they expect that the money prices of all goods 
will rise or fall, they expand or restrict their purchases. These atti- 
tudes strengthen and accelerate the expected tendencies considerably. 
This goes on until the point is reached beyond which no further 
changes in the purchasing power of money are expected. Only then 
does the inclination to buy or to sell stop and do people begin again 
to increase or to decrease their cash holdings. 

But if once public opinion is coiwinced that the increase in the 
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quantity of money will continue and never come to an end, and that 
consequently the prices of all commodities and services w'ill not 
ccasc to rise, everybody becomes eager to buy as much as possible 
and to restrict his cash holding to a minimum size. For under these 
circumstances the regular costs incurred by holding cash arc in- 
creased by the losses caused by the progressive fall in purchasing 
power. The advantages of holding cash must be paid for by sacrifices 
which are deemed unreasonably burden.some. This phenomenon wa.s, 
in the great European inflations of the ’ns enties, called flight into real 
goods (Flitcht in die Sachuerte) or crack-up boom (Katastropheii- 
hausse). The mathematical economists are at a loss to comprehend 
the causal relation between the increase in the quantity of money and 
what they call “velocity of circulation.” 

The characteristic mark of the phenomenon is that the increase in 
the quantitv' of money causes a fall in the demand for money. The 
tendency toward a fall in purchasing power as generated by the in- 
creased supply of money is intensified by the general propensity to 
restrict cash holdings which it brings about. Eventually a point is 
reached where the prices at which people would be prepared to part 
with “real" goods discount to such an extent the expected progress 
in the fall of purchasing pow er that nobody has a sufficient amount of 
cash at hand to pay them. The monetary system breaks down; all 
transactions in the money concerned cease; a panic makes its pur- 
chasing power vanish altogether. People return either to barter or 
to the use of another kind of money. 

The course of a pfogre.ssing inflation is this: At the beginning the 
inflow of additional mone\' makes the prices of some commodities 
and .services rise; other prices rise later. The price rise affects the 
various commodities and services, as has been shown, at different 
dates and to a different extent. 

This first stage of the inflationary procc.ss may last for many years. 
While ir lasts, the prices of many goods and services arc not yet ad- 
justed to the altered money relation. There arc still people in the 
country who have not yet become aware of the fact that they are 
confronted with a price revolution which will finally result in a 
considerable rise of all prices, although the extent of this rise will not 
he the same in the various commodities and services. These people 
still believe that prices one day will drop. Waiting for this day, they 
restrict their purchases and concomitantly increase their cash hold- 
ings. As long as such ideas arc still held by public opinion, it is not 
yet too late for the government to abandon its inflationary polict . 

But then finally the masses w^kc up. They become suddenly aware 
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of the fact that inflation is a deliberate policy and will go on end- 
lessly'. A breakdown occurs'. The crack-up boom appears. Every- 
body is anxious to swap his money against “real” goods, no matter 
whether he needs them or not, no matter how much money he has to 
pay for them. Within a very short time, within a few weeks or even 
days, the things which were used as money are no longer used as media 
of exchange. They become scrap paper. Nobody wants to give away 
anything against them. 

It was this that happened with the CoMmetitd currency in America 
in 1781, with the French mandats territoriaux in 1796, and with the 
German Mark in 1923. It will happen again whenever the same condi- 
tions appear. If a thing has to be used as a medium of exchange, public 
opinion must not believe that the quantity of this thing tvill increase 
beyond all bounds. Inflation is a policy that cannot last forever. 


9. The Specific \'alue of Money 

As far as a good used as money is valued and appraised on account 
of the services it renders for nonmonetary purposes, no problems are 
raised which would require special treatment. The task of the theory 
of money consists merely in dealing with that component in the 
valuation of money which is conditioned by its function as a medium 
of exchange. 

In the course of history various commodities have been employed 
as media of exchange. A long evolution eliminated the greater part 
of these commodities from the monetary function. Only two, the 
precious metals gold and silver, remained. In the second part of the 
nineteenth century more and more governments deliberately turned 
toward the demonetization of silver. 

In all these cases what is employed as money is a commodity which 
is used also for nonmonetary purposes. Under the gold .standard gold 
is money and mone\ is gold. It is immaterial w hether or not the laws 
assign legal tender qualits' only to gold coins minted by the govern- 
ment. What counts is that these coias really contain a fixed weight 
of gold and every quantity of bullion can freely be transformed into 
coins. Under the gold standard the dollar and the pound sterling were 
merely names for a definite \\ eight of gold, within very narrow mar- 
gins prectsely determined by the laws. We may call such a sort of 
irroney conniiodity money. 

A .second sort of rrtone)' is credit money. Credit money evolved 
out of the use of money-substitutes. It was customar y to use claims, 
payable on demand and absolutely secure, as substitutes for the sum 
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of money to which they gave a claim. (We shall deal with the features 
and problems of money-substitutes in the next section.) The market 
did not stop using such claims when one day their prompt redemp- 
tion was suspended and thereby doubts about their safety and the 
solvency of the obligee were raised. As long as these claims had been 
daily maturing claims against a debtor of undisputed solvency and 
could be collected without notice and free of expense, their exchange 
value was equal to their face value; it was this perfect equivalence 
which assigned to them the character of money-substitutes. Now, 
as redemption was suspended, the maturity date postponed to an 
undetermined day, and consequently doubts about the solvency of 
the debtor or at least about his willingness to pay emerged, they lost 
a part of the value previously ascribed to them. They were now 
merely claims, which did not bear interest, against a questionable 
debtor and falling due on an undefined day. But as they were used as 
media of exchange, their exchange value did not drop to the level 
to which it would have dropped if they were merely claims. 

One can fairly assume that such credit money could remain in use 
as a medium of exchange even if it were to lose its character as a 
claim against a bank or a treasury, and thus would become fiat money. 
Fiat money is a money consisting of mere tokens which can neither 
be employed for any industrial purposes nor convey a claim against 
anybody. 

It is not a task of catallactics but of economic history to investigate 
whether there appeared in the past specimens of fiat money or whether 
all the sorts of money which were not commodit\' money were credit 
money. The only thing that catallactics has to establish is that the 
possibility of the existence of fiat money must be admitted. 

The important thing to be remembered is that with every sort 
of money, demonetization — ^i.e., the abandonment of its use as a 
medium of exchange— must result in a serious fall of its exchange 
value. What this practically means has become manifest when in the 
last eighty years the use of silver as commodity money has been pro- 
gressively restricted. 

There are specimens of credit money and fiat money which arc 
embodied in metallic coins. Such money is printed, as it were, on 
silver, nickel, or copper. If such a piece of fiat money is demonetized, 
it still retains exchange value as a piece of metal. But this is only a 
very small indemnification of the owner. It has no practical im- 
portance. 

The keeping of cash holding requires sacrifices. To the extent that 
a man keeps money in his poclaets or in his balance with a bank, he 
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forsakes the instantaneous acquisition of goods he could consume or 
employ for production. In the market economy these sacrifices can 
be precisely determined by calculation. They are equal to the amount 
of originary interest he would have earned by investing the sum. The 
fact that a man takes this falling off into account is proof that he 
prefers the advantages of cash holding to the loss in interest yield. 

It is possible to specify the advantages which people expect from 
keeping a definite amount of cash. But it is a delusion to assume that 
an analysis of these motives could provide us with a theory of the 
determination of purchasing power which could do without the 
notions of cash holding and demand for and supply of money.** The 
advantages and disadvantages derived from cash holding are not 
objective factors which could directly influence the size of cash 
holdings. They are put on the scales by each individual and weighed 
against one another. The result is a subjective judgment of value, 
colored by the individual’s personality. Different people and the 
same people at different times value the same objective facts in a dif- 
ferent way. Just as knowledge of a man’s wealth and his physical con- 
dition does not tell us how much he would be prepared to spend for 
food of a certain nutritive power, so knowledge about data concern- 
ing a man’s material situation does not enable us to make definite 
assertions with regard to the size of his cash holding. 

10. The Import of the Money Relation 

The money relation, i.e., the relation between demand for and 
supply of money, uniquely determines the price structure as far 
as the reciprocal exchange ratio between money and the vendible 
commodities and services is involved. 

If the money relation remains unchanged, neither an inflationary 
(expansionist) nor a deflationary (contractionist) pressure on trade, 
business, production, consumption, and employment can emerge. The 
assertions to the contrary reflect the grievances of people reluctant to 
adjust their activities to the demands of their fellow men as mani- 
fested on the market. However, it is not an account of an alleged 
scarcity of money that prices of agricultural products are too low to 
secure to the submarginal farmers proceeds of the amount they would 
like to earn. The cause of these farmers’ distress is that other farmers 
are producing at lower costs. What is rvrong with British manufac- 
turing is not that the “level” of prices is too low, but the fact that 

12 . Such an attempt was made by Gieidanus, The Value of Money (London, 
>93*). PP- >97 ff- 
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they did not succeed in raising the productivity of the capital in- 
vested and the men employed to a height that w ould provide all the 
goods the British \\ ant to consume. 

An increase in the quantity of goods produced, other things being 
unchanged, must bring about an improvement in people’s eondi- 
tions. Its consequence is a fall in the monev prices of the goods the 
production of \s hich has been increased. But such a fall in mone\ 
prices does not in the least impair the benefits dcn\ cd from the addi- 
tional wealth produced. One may consider as unfair the increase in 
the share of the additional wealth which goes to the crcditois, al- 
though such criticisms arc questionable as far as the rise in purchasing 
power has been correctly anticipated and adequatek taken into 
account bv a negatne puce premium.' But one must not sa\ that a 
fall in prices caused by an increase in the production of the goods 
concerned is the proof of some disequilibrium which cannot be 
eliminated otherw ise than b\ incieasmg the quantity of mones . Of 
course, as a rule e\ er\ increase m production of sonic or of all com- 
modities requires a new allocation of factors of production to the 
various branches of business If the quantity of monev remains un- 
changed, the necessitv of such a reallocation becomes \ isible in the 
price structure. Some lines of production become more profitable, 
while m others profits drop 01 losses appear. Ihus the operation of 
the market tends to eliminate these much discussed disequilibria It 
IS possible hv means of an increase m the quantity of monev to delav 
or to inteirupt this process of adjustment. It is impossible either to 
make it superfluous or less painful for those concerned. 

If the goveinnient-madc cash-induced changes in the purchasing 
power of monev resulted only in shifts of wealth from some people 
to other people, it would not be peimissible to condemn them fiom 
the point of view of catallactics’ scientific neutralitv. It is obviousK 
fraudulent to justifv them undei the pretext of the commonweal 01 
public welfare. But one could still consider them as political mcastiics 
suitable to promote the interests of some groups of people at the ex- 
pense of others without further detriment. However, there are still 
other things involved. 

It is not necessary to point out the consequences to which a con- 
tinued deflationar). policy must lead. Nobody advocates such a 
policy. The favor of the masses and of the writers and politicians 
eager for applause goes to inflation. With regard to these endeavors 
we must emphasbe three points. First Inflationarv or expansionist 

1 1 About the relations of the market rate of interest and changes in purchas- 
mg power, cf. below, Chapter XX.^ 
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policy must result in overconsumption on the one hand and in nial- 
investment on the other. It thus squanders capital and impairs the 
future state of want-satisfaction.'^ Second: The inflationary process 
does not remove the necessitj' of adjusting production and real- 
locating resources. It merely postpones it and thereby makes it 
more troublesome. Third: Inflation cannot be employed as a per- 
manent policy because it must, when continued, finally result in a 
breakdown of the monetary system. 

A retailer or innkeeper can easily fall prey to the illusion that ail 
that is needed to make him and his colleagues more prosperous is mure 
spending on the part of the public. In his eyes the main thing is to 
impel people to spend more. But it is amazing that this belief could be 
presented to the world as a new social philosophy. Lord Keynes and 
his disciples make the lack of the propensity to consume responsible 
for what they deem unsatisfactory in economic conditions. What is 
needed, in their eyes, to make men more prosperous is not an increase 
in production, hut an increase in spending. In order to make it possible 
for people to spend more, an “expansionist'’ policy is recommended. 

This doctrine is as old as it is bad. Its analysis and refutation will be 
undertaken in the section dealing with the trade cycle." 

II. The Money-Substitutes 

Claims to a definite amount of money, payable and redeemable on 
demand, against a debtor about whose sob ency and willingness to 
pay there does not prevail the slighre.st doubt, render to the individual 
all the services money can render, provided that all parties with whom 
he could possibly transact business are perfectly familiar with these 
essential qualities of the claims concerned: daily maturity and un- 
doubted solvency and willingne.ss to pay on the part of the debtor. 
We may call such claims moiiey-siihstitntes, as they can fully re- 
place money in an individual's or a firm’s cash holding. The technical 
and legal features of the monev-sulxstitutes do not concern catallactics. 
A money-substitute can be embodied either in a banknote or in a de- 
mand deposit with a bank subject to check (“checkbook money” or 
deposit currency), provided the bank is prepared to exchange the 
note or the deposit daily free of charge against money proper. Token 
coins are also money-substitutes, provided the owner is in a position 
to e.xchange them at need against money free of expense and without 
delay'. To achieve this it is not required that the government be 

14. Cf. below, pp. 561-562. 
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bound by law to redeem them. What counts is the fact that these 
tokens can be really converted free of expense and without delay. 
If the total amount of token coins issued is kept within reasonable 
limits, no special provisions on the part of the government are neces- 
sary to keep their exchange value at par with their face value. The 
demand of the public for small change gives everybody the opportu- 
nity to exchange them easily against pieces of money. The main thing 
is that every owner of a money-substitute is perfectly certain that it 
can, at every instant and free of expense, be exchanged against money. 

If the debtor— the government or a bank— keeps against the whole 
amount of money-substitutes a reserve of money proper, we call the 
money-substitute a mo7iey-certificate. The individual money-certif- 
icate is — not necessarily in a legal sense, but always in the catallactic 
sense — a representative of a corresponding amount of money kept 
in the reserve. The issuing of money-certificates does not increase the 
quantity of things suitable to satisfy the demand for money for cash 
holding. Changes in the quantity of money-certificates therefore do 
not alter the supply of money and the money relation. They do not 
play any role in the determination of the purchasing power of money. 

If the money reserve kept by the debtor against the money-sub- 
stitutes issued is less than the total amount of such substitutes, we call 
that amount of substitutes which e.xceeds the reserve fiduciary media. 
As a rule it is not possible to ascertain whether a concrete specimen 
of money-substitutes is a money-certificate or a fiduciary medium. A 
part of the total amount of money-substitutes issued is usually covered 
by a money reserve held. Thus a part of the total amount of money- 
substitutes issued is money-certificates, the rest fiduciary media. But 
this fact can only be recognized by those familiar with the bank’s 
balance sheets. The individual banknote, deposit, nr token coin does 
not indicate its catallactic character. 

The issue of money-certificates docs not increase the funds which 
the bank can employ in the conduct of its lending business. A bank 
which does not issue fiduciary media can only grant commodity 
credit, i.e., it can only lend its own funds and the amount of money 
which its customers have entrusted to it. The issue of fiduciary media 
enlarges the bank’s funds available for lending beyond these limits. 
It can now not only grant commodity credit, but also circulation 
credit, i.e., credit granted out of the issue of fiduciary media. 

While the quantity of money-certificates is indifferent, the quantity 
of fiduciary media is not. TTte fiduciary media affect the market 
phenomena in the same way as money does. Changes in their quantity 
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influence the determination of money’s purchasing power and of 
prices and — temporarily — also of the rate of interest. 

Earlier economists applied a different terminology. Many were pre- 
pared to call the money-substitutes simply money, as they are fit 
to render the services money renders. However, this terminology 
is not expedient. The first purpose of a scientific terminology is to 
facilitate the analysis of the problems involved. The task of the catal- 
lactic theory of money — as differentiated from the legal theory and 
from the technical disciplines of bank management and accountancy 
— is the study of the problems of the determination of prices and in- 
terest rates. This task requires a sharp distinction between money- 
certificates and fiduciary media. 

The term credit expansion has often been misinterpreted. It is 
important to realize that commodity credit cannot be expanded. The 
only vehicle of credit expansion is circulation credit. But the grant- 
ing of circulation credit does not always mean credit expansion. If 
the amount of fiduciary media previously issued has consummated 
all its effects upon the market, if prices, wage rates, and interest rates 
have been adjusted to the total supply of money proper plus fiduciary 
media (supply of money in the broader sense), granting of circulation 
credit without a further increase in the quantity of fiduciary media 
is no longer credit expansion. Credit expansion is present only if credit 
is granted by the issue of an additional amount of fiduciary media, 
not if banks lend anew fiduciary- media paid back to them by the 
old debtors. 


12. The Limitation on xhe Issuance of Fiduciary Media 

People deal with moncs'-substitutcs as if they were money because 
they are fully confident that it «ill be possible to exchange them at 
any time without delay and without cost against money. We may 
call those who share in this confidence and are therefore ready to 
deal with money-substitutes as if they were money, the clients of the 
issuing banker, bank, or authority. It does not matter whether or not 
this issuing establishment is operated according to the patterns of 
conduct customary in the banking bu-sincss. Token coins issued by 
a country's treasury arc money -substitutes too, although the treasury 
as a rule docs not enter the amount issued into its accounts as a 
liability and does not consider this amount a part of the national 
debt. It is no less immaterial w hether or not the owner of a money- 
substitute has an actionable claim to redemption. What counts is 
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whetlier the money-substitute can really be evchanged against money 
M'ithout delay and cost.’” 

Issuing money-certificates is an expensive venture. The banknotes 
must be printed, the token coins minted; a complicated accounting 
system for the deposits must be organized; the reserves must be kept 
in safety; then there is the risk of being cheated by counterfeit bank- 
notes and checks. Against all these expenses stands only the slight 
chance that some of the banknotes issued may be destroyed and the 
still slighter chance that some depositors may forget their deposits. 
Issuing money-certificates is a ruinous business if not connected with 
issuing fiduciary media. In the early history of banking there were 
banks w hose only operation consisted in issuing money-certificates. 
But these banks were indemnified by their clients for the costs in- 
curred. At any rate, catallactics is not interested in the purely 
technical problems of banks not issuing fiduciary media. The only 
interest that catallactics takes in money-certificates is the connection 
between issuing them and the issuing of fiduciary media. 

While the quantity of money-certificates is catallactically unim- 
portant, an increase or decrease in the quantity of fiduciary media 
affects the determination of money’s purchasing power in the same 
way as do changes in the quantity of money. Hence the question of 
whether there are or are not limits to the increase in the quantity of 
fiduciat)- media has fundamental importance. 

If the clientele of the bank includes all members of the market 
economy, the limit to the issue of fiduciary media is the same as that 
drawn to the increase in the quantity of money. A bank which is, 
in an isolated country or in the whole world, the only institution 
issuing fiduciary media and the clientele of w hich comprises all in- 
dividuals and firms, is bound to comply in its conduct of affairs w itli 
two rules: 

First: It must avoid any action which could make the clients — i.e , 
the public — suspicious. As soon as the clients begin to lose confidence, 
they w ill ask for the redemption of the banknotes and w ithdraw then 

i6. It IS furtltcmiore iiiiiiiatenal whether or not the laws assign to the money - 
substitutes legal tender quality. If these things are really dealt w ith by people as 
iiionej -substitutes and are therefore money -substitutes and equal in purchasing 
power to the respectnc amount of money, the only effect of the legal teiidel 
quality is to present malicious people from resorting to chicanery for the mcie 
sake of annoying their fellow men. If, howescr, the things concerned aie nor 
money-substitutes and are traded at a discount below their face value, the assign- 
ment of legal tender quality is tantamount to an authoritarian price ceding, the 
fixing of a maximum price for gold and foreign exchange and of a miniiiium 
price for the things which are no longer money-substitutes but either credit 
money or fiat money. Then the effq'-ts appear which Gresham’s Law desciibes. 
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deposits. How far the bank can go on increasing its issues of fiduciary 
media without arousing distrust, depends on psychological conditions. 

Second: It must not increase the amount of fiduciary media at 
such a rate and M'ith such speed that the clients get the conviction 
that the rise in prices will continue endlessly at an accelerated pace. 
For if the public believes that this is the case, they will reduce their 
cash holdings, flee into “real” values, and bring about the crack-up 
boom. It is impossible to imagine the approach of this catastrophe 
without assuming that its first manifestation consists in the evanescence 
of confidence. The public will certainly prefer exchanging the 
fiduciary media against money to fleeing into real values, i.e., to the 
indiscriminate buying of various commodities. Then the bank must 
go bankrupt. If the government interferes by freeing the bank from 
the obligation of redeeming its banknotes and of paying back the 
deposits in compliance u ith the terms of the contract, the fiduciary 
media become either credit money or fiat money. The suspension of 
specie payments entirely changes the state of affairs. There is no longer 
any question of fiduciary media, of money-certificates, and of money- 
substitutes. The government enters the scene with its government- 
made legal tender laws. The bank loses its independent existence; it 
becomes a tool of government policies, a subordinate office of the 
treasury. 

The catallactically most important problems of the issuance of 
fiduciary media on the part of a single bank, or of banks acting in 
concert, the clientele of which comprehends all individuals, are not 
those of the limitations drawn to the amount of their issuance. We will 
deal with them in Chapter XX, devoted to the relations between the 
quantity of money and the rate of interest. 

At this point of our investigations we have to scrutinize the prob- 
lem of the coexistence of a multiplicity of independent banks. In- 
dependence means that every bank in issuing fiduciary media follows 
its own course and does not act in concert with other banks. Co- 
existence means that every bank has a clientele which does not in- 
clude all members of the market system. For the sake of simplicity 
tve will assume that no individual or finn is a client of more than one 
bank. It w'ould not affect the result of our demonstration if we were 
to assume that there are also people who are clients of more than one 
bank and people who are not clients of any bank. 

The question to be raised is not whether or not there are limits 
to the issuance of fiduciary media on the part of such independently 
coexisting banks. As there are even limits to the issuance of fiduciary 
media on the part of a unique bank tjte clientele of which comprises 
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all people, it is obvious that there are such limits for a multiplicity 
of independently coexisting banks too. What we want to show is that 
for such a multiplicity of independently coexisting banks the limits 
are narrower than those drawn for a single bank with an unlimited 
clientele. 

We assume that within a market system several independent banks 
have been established in the past. While previously only money was 
in use, these banks have introduced the use of money-substitutes a 
part of which are fiduciary media. Each bank has a clientele and has 
issued a certain quantity of fiduciary media which are kept as money- 
substitutes in the cash holdings of various clients. The total quantity of 
the fiduciary media as issued by the banks and absorbed by the cash 
holdings of their clients has altered the structure of prices and the 
monetary unit’s purchasing power. But these effects have already been 
consummated and at present the market is no longer stirred by any 
moyements generated from this past credit expansion. 

But now, we assume further, one bank alone embarks upon an addi- 
tional issue of fiduciary media while the other banks do not follow 
suit. The clients of the expanding bank — whether its old clients 
or new ones accjuired on account of the expansion— receive additional 
credits, they expand their business activities, they appear on the 
market with an additional demand for goods and services, they bid 
up prices. Those people who are not clients of the expanding bank 
are not in a position to afford these higher prices; they are forced to 
restrict their purchases. Thus there prevails on the market a shifting 
of goods from the nonclients to the clients of the expanding bank. The 
clients buy more from the nonclients than they sell to them; they have 
more to pay to the nonclients than they receive from them. But 
money-substitutes issued by the expanding bank are not suitable for 
payments to nonclients, as these people do not assign to them the 
character of money-substitutes. In order to .settle the payments due 
to nonclicnts, the clients must first e.xchangc the money-substitutes 
issued by their osvn — viz., the expanding bank — against money. The 
expanding bank must redeem its banknotes and pay out its deposits. 
Its reserve — we suppose that only a part of the money-substitutes it 
had issued had the character of fiduciary media — dwindles. The in- 
stant approaches in which the bank will— after the exhaustion of its 
money reserve — no longer be in a position to redeem the money- 
substitutes still current. In order to avoid insolvency it must as soon 
as possible return to a policy of strengthening its money reserve. It 
must abandon its expansionist methods. 

This reaction of the markct.to a credit expansion on the part of a 
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bank with a limited clientele has been brilliantly described bv the 
Currency School. The special case dealt with by the Currency School 
referred to the coincidence of credit expansion on the part of one 
country’s privileged central bank or of all banks of one country and 
of a nonexpansionist policy on the part of the banks of other countries. 
Our demonstration covers the more general case of the coexistence of 
a multiplicity of banks with different clientele as well as the most 
general case of the existence of one bank with a limited clientele in a 
system in which the rest of the people do not patronize any bank 
and do not consider any claims as money-substitutes. It does not 
matter, of course, whether one assumes that the clients of a bank live 
neatly separated from those of the other banks in a definite district 
or country or whether they live together with those of the other 
banks. These are merely differences in the data not affecting the 
catallactic problems involved. 

A bank can never issue more money-substitutes than its clients 
can keep in their cash holdings. The individual client can never keep 
a larger portion of his total cash holding in money-substitutes than 
that corresponding to the proportion of his turnover with other 
clients of his bank to his total turnover. For considerations of con- 
venience he will, as a rule, remain far below this maximum propor- 
tion. Thus a limit is drawn to the issue of fiduciary media. We may 
admit that everybody is ready to accept in his current transactions 
indiscriminately banknotes issued by any bank and checks drawn 
upon any bank. But he deposits without delay with his own bank not 
only the checks but also the banknotes of banks of which he is not 
himself a client. In the further course his bank settles its accounts with 
the bank engaged. Thus the process described above comes into 
motion. 

A lot of nonsense has been written about a perverse predilection 
of the public for banknotes is,siied bv dubious banks. The truth is that, 
except for small groups of businessmen who were able to distinguish 
between good and bad banks, banknotes were always looked upon 
with distrust. It was the special charters which the governments 
granted to privileged banks that slowly made the.se suspicions dis- 
appear. The often advanced argument that small banknotes come into 
the hands of poor and ignorant people who cannot distinguish be- 
tween good and bad notes cannot be taken seriously. The poorer 
the recipient of a banknote is and the less familiar he is with bank 
affairs, the more quickly will he spend the note and the more quickly 
will it return, by way of retail and wholesale trade, to the issuing 
bank or to people conversant with banking conditions. 
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It IS \eij east foi a bank to mu ease the number of people who ire 
ready to accept loans gianted by credit expansion and paid out in 
an amount of money-substitutes Butitisverv difficult foi anv bank 
to enlarge its clientele, that is, the number of people who are iead\ to 
consider these claims as money-substitutes and to keep them as such 
m their cash-holdings To enlarge this clientele is a troublesome and 
slow process, as is the acquisition of any kind ot good w ill On the 
other hand, a bank can lose its clientele very quickly If it wants to 
preserve it, it must ne\ei permit any doubt about its ability and 
leadiness to discharge all its liabilities in due compliance with the 
teims of the contract A reseite must be kept large enough to redeem 
all banknotes which a holdei may submit for redemption There- 
fore no bank can content itself with issuing fiducial \ media onK , it 
must keep a resene against the total amount ot mone\ -substitutes 
issued and thus combine issuing hducian media and mone\-ceitif 
icates 

It was a seiious blundei to behece that the resene’s task is to pio- 
cide the means foi the redemption of those banknotes the holdeis ot 
w hich have lost confidence m the bank The confidence w hich 1 bank 
and the mone\ -substitutes it has issued en)o\ is indn isible It is eithei 
present w ith all its clients or it \ anishes entii ely If some of the clienn 
lose confidence, the rest of them lose it too \o bank issuing fiducial \ 
media and granting ciiciilation credit can fulfill the obligations w hich 
It has taken o\ er in issuing mone\ substitutes if all clients aie losing 
confidence and want to base then banknotes redeemed and then 
deposits paid back This is an essential feature 01 weakness of the 
business of issuing fiduciarv media and granting ciiculation ciedit 
Ko system of reserse pohc\ and no reseive lequirements as enfoiced 
b> the laws can remeds it \11 that a leserce can do is to make it pos- 
sible for the bank to withdraw from the market an evcessne amount 
of fiduciary media issued If the bank has issued more banknotes th in 
Its clients can use in doing business with other clients, it must ledeem 
such an excess 

The laws which compelled the banks to keep a leseice in a definite 
ratio of the total amount of deposits and of banknotes issued weie 
effective in so fai as they restricted the inciease in the amount of 
fiduciary media and of circulation ciedit They were futile as fai is 
the\ aimed at safeguarding, in the ecent of a loss of confidence, the 
prompt redemption of the banknotes and the prompt payment of 
deposits 

The Banking School failed entirely in dealing with these piobleiiis 
It was confused bs a spuiious idea accoiding to which the requiie- 
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ments of business rigidly limit the maximum amount of convertible 
banknotes that a bank can issue. They did not see that the demand 
of the public for credit is a magnitude dependent on the banks’ 
readiness to lend, and that banks which do not bother about their own 
solvency are in a position to expand circulation credit by lowering 
the rate of interest below the market rate. It is not true that the maxi- 
mum amount which a bank can lend if it limits its lending to discount- 
ing short-term hills of e.xchange resulting from the sale and purchase 
of raw materials and half-manufactured goods, is a quantitv uniquely 
determined bv the state of business and independent of the bank’s 
policies. This quantity expands or shrinks with the lowering or rais- 
ing of the rate of discount. Lowering the rate of interest is tantamount 
to increasing the quantity of u hat is mistakenly considered as the 
fair and normal requirements of business. 

The Currency School gave a quite correct explanation of the re- 
curring crises as they upset English business conditions in the ’thirties 
and ’forties of the nineteenth centurr’. There was credit expansion on 
the part of the Bank of England and the other British banks and 
bankers, while there M as no credit e.vpansion, or at least not to the 
.same degree, in the countries with M-hich Clreat Britain traded. The 
external drain occurred as the necessary consequence of this state 
of affairs. Everything that the Banking School advanced in order to 
refute this theory Mas vain. Unfortunately, the Currency School 
erred in t« o respects. It never realized that the remedy it suggested, 
namely strict legal limitation of the amount of banknotes issued be- 
yond the specie reserve. M as not the only one. It never gave a thought 
to the idea of free banking. The second fault of the Currency School 
was that it failed to recognize that deposits subject to check are 
money-substitutes and, as far as their amount exceeds the reserve kept, 
fiduciary media, and consequently no less a vehicle of credit expan- 
sion than are banknotes. It M as the onlv merit of the Banking School 
that it recognized that u hat is called deposit currency is a money- 
substitute no less than banknotes. But except for this point, all the 
doctrines of the Banking School M ere spurious. It was guided by 
contradictory ideas concerning money’s neutrality; it tried to refute 
the quantini- theory of money by referring to a dens ex tiiachina, the 
much talked about hoards, and it misconstrued entirely the problems 
of the rate of interest. 

It must be emphasized that the problem of legal restrictions upon 
the issue of fiduciary media could emerge only because governments 
had granted special privileges to one or several banks and had thus 
prevented the free evolution of banking. If the governments had 
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never interfered for the benefit of special banks, if they had never 
released some banks from the obligation, incumbent upon all indi- 
viduals and firms in the market economy, to settle their liabilities in 
full compliance with the terms of the contract, no bank problem 
would have come into being. The limits which are drawn to credit 
expansion would have worked effectively. Considerations of its own 
solvency would have forced every bank to cautious restraint in issuing 
fiduciary media. Those banks which would not have observed 
these indispensable rules would have gone bankrupt, and the public, 
warned through damage, would have become doubly suspicious and 
reserved. 

The attitudes of the European governments and their satellites with 
regard to banking were from the beginning insincere and mendacious. 
The pretended solicitude for the nation’s welfare, for the public in 
general, and for the poor ignorant masses in particular was a mere 
blind. The governments wanted inflation and credit expansion, they 
wanted booms and easy money. Those Americans who twice suc- 
ceeded in doing away with a central bank were aware of the dangers 
of such institutions; it was only too bad that they failed to see that 
the evils they fought were present in every kind of government in- 
terference with banking. Today even the most bigoted etatists cannot 
deny that all the alleged evils of free banking count little when 
compared with the disastrous effects of the tremendous inflations 
which the privileged and government-controlled banks have brought 
about. 

It is a fable that governments interfered with banking in order to 
restrict the issue of fiduciary media and to prevent credit expansion. 
The idea that guided governments was, on the contrary, the lust for 
inflation and credit expansion. They privileged banks because they 
wanted to widen the limits drawn to credit expansion by conditions 
prevailing on the unhampered market or because they were eager to 
open to the treasury a source of revenue. For the most part both of 
these considerations motivated the authorities. They were convinced 
that the fiduciary media are an efficient means of lowering the rate 
of interest, and asked the banks to expand credit for the benefit of 
both business and the treasury. Only when the undesired effects of 
credit expansion became visible, were laws enacted to restrict the 
issue of banknotes — and sometimes also of deposits — not covered by 
specie. 1 he establishment of free banking was never seriously con- 
sidered precisely because it would have been too efficient in restrict- 
ing credit expansion. For rulers, writers, and the public were unani- 
mous in the belief that busine-^s has a fair claim to a “normal” and 
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“necessary" amount of circulation credit and that this amount could 
not be attained under free banking." 

Many governments never iooked upon the issuance of fiduciary 
media from a point of view other than that of fiscal concerns. In 
their eyes the foremost task of the banks was to lend money to the 
treasury. The money-substitutes were pacemakers for government- 
issued paper money. The convertible banknote was merely a first step 
on the way to the nonredccmable banknote. With the progress of 
statolatry and the policy of interventionism these ideas have become 
general and are no longer questioned by anybody. No government 
is willing today to give any thought to the program of free banking 
because no government wants to renounce what it considers a handy 
source of revenue. What is called today financial war preparedness 
is merely the ability to procure by means of privileged and govern- 
ment-controlled banks all the money a warring nation may need. 
Radical inflationism, although not admitted explicitly, is an e-ssential 
feature of the economic ideology of our age. 

But even at the time liberalism enjoyed its highest prestige and 
governments were more eager to preserve peace and well-being than 
to foment war, death, destruction, and misery, people were biased 
in dealing with the problems of banking. Outside of the Anglo-Saxon 
countries public opinion was convinced that it is one of the main 
tasks of good government to lower the rate of interest and that credit 
expansion is the appropriate means for the attainment of this end. 

Great Britain was free from these errors when in 1844 it reformed 
its bank laws. But the two shortcomings of the Currency School 
vitiated this famous act. On one hand, the system of government in- 
terference with banking was preserved. On the other hand, limits 
were placed only on the issuance of banknotes not covered by specie. 
The fiduciary media were suppressed only in the shape of banknotes. 
They could thrive as deposit currency. 

In carrying the idea implied in the Currency Theory to its full 
logical conclusion, one could suggest that all banks be forced by law 
to keep against the total amount of money-substitutes (banknotes 
plus demand deposits) a too per cent money reserve. This is the core 
of Professor Irving Fisher's too per cent plan. But Professor Fisher 
combined his plan with his proposals concerning the adoption of an 
indc.x-number standard. It has been pointed out already why such a 

T7. The notion of “normal'’ credit cepansion is absurd. Issuance of additional 
fiduciart’ media, no matter « hat its quantity may be, always sets in motion those 
changes in the price structure the description of which is the task of the theory of 
the trade cvclc. Of course, if the additional amount issued is not large, neither are 
the inevitable effects of the expansion. , 
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scheme is illusory and tantamount to open approval of the govern- 
ment’s power to manipulate purchasing power according to the 
appetites of powerful pressure groups. But even if the too per cent 
reserve plan were to be adopted on the basis of the unadulterated 
gold standard, it would not entirely remove the drawbacks inherent 
in every kind of government interference with banking. What is 
needed to prevent any further credit expansion is to place the bank- 
ing business under the general rules of commercial and civil laws 
compelling every individual and firm to fulfill all obligations in full 
compliance with the terms of the contract. If banks are preserved as 
privileged establishments subject to special legislative provisions, the 
tool remains that governments can use for fiscal purposes. Then every 
restriction imposed upon the issuance of fiduciary media depends 
upon the government’s and the parliament’s good intentions. They 
may bmit the issuance for periods which are called normal. The 
restriction will be withdrawn whenever a government deems that 
an emergency justifies resorting to extraordinary measures. If an 
administration and the party backing it want to increase expenditure 
without jeopardizing their popularity through the imposition of 
higher taxes, they will always be ready to call their impasse an 
emergency. Recourse to the printing press and to the obsequiousness 
of bank managers, willing to oblige the authorities regulating their 
conduct of affairs, is the foremost means of governments eager to 
spend money for purposes for \t hich the taxpayers are not ready to 
pay higher taxes. 

Free banking is the only method available for the prevention of 
the dangers inherent in credit e.xpansion. It would, it is true, not 
hinder a slow credit expansion, kept within very narrow limits, on 
the part of cautious banks which provide the public with all informa- 
tion required about their financial status. But under free banking it 
would have been impossible for credit e.xpansion with all Its inevitable 
consequences to have developed into a regular — one is tempted to say 
normal — feature of the economic system. Only free banking would 
have rendered the market economy secure against crises and depres- 
sions. 

Looking backward upon the history of the last hundred years, one 
cannot help realizing that the blunders committed by liberalism in 
handling the problems of banking were a deadly blow to the market 
economy. There was no reason whatever to abandon the principle 
of free enterprise in the field of banking. The majority of liberal 
politicians simply surrendered to the popular hostility against money- 
lending and interest taking. They failed to realize that the rate of 
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interest is a market phenomenon which cannot be manipulated ad 
libittem by the authorities or by any other agency. They adopted the 
superstition that lowering the rate of interest is beneficial and that 
credit expansion is the right means of attaining such cheap money. 
Nothing harmed the cause of liberalism more than the almost regular 
return of feverish booms and of the dramatic breakdown of bull mar- 
kets followed by lingering slumps. Public opinion has become con- 
vinced that such happenings are inevitable in the unhampered mar- 
ket economy. People did not conceive that what they lamented was 
the necessary outcome of policies directed toward a lowering of the 
rate of interest by means of credit expansion. They stubbornly kept 
to these policies and tried in vain to fight their undesired consequences 
by more and more government interference. 

Observatians on the Disaissioiis Concerning Free Bajiking 

The Banking School taught that an overissuance of banknotes is im- 
possible if the bank limits its business to the granting of short-term loans. 
When the loan is paid back at maturity, the banknotes return to the bank 
and thus disappear from the market. However, this happens only if the 
bank restricts the amount of credits granted. (But even then it would not 
undo the effects of its previous credit expansion. It would merely add to it 
the effects of a later credit contraction.) The regular course of affairs is 
that the bank replaces the bills expired and paid back by discounting new 
bills of exchange. Then to the amount of banknotes withdrawn from the 
market by the repayment of the earlier loan there corresponds an amount 
of newly issued banknotes. 

The concatenation which sets a limit to credit expansion under a system 
of free banking works in a different way. It has no reference whatever to 
the process which this so-called Principle of Fullarton has in mind. It is 
brought about by the fact that credit expansion in itself does not expand a 
bank's clientele, viz., the number of people w ho assign to the demand- 
claims against this bank the character of money-substitutes. Since the over- 
issuance of fiduciary media on the part of one bank, as has been shown 
above, increases the amount to be paid by the expanding bank’s clients to 
other people, it increa-ses concomitantly the demand for the redemption 
of its money-substitutes. It thus forces the expanding bank back to a re- 
straint.'"' 

This fact was never questioned with regard to demand deposits subject 
to check. It is obvious that an expanding bank would very soon find itsrif 
in a difficult position in clearing with the other banks. However, people, 
sometimes maintained that things arc different as far as banknotes are con- 
cerned. 

.'.ba"" 

18. Vera C. Smith has not paid due attention to this primordial fact ,ii^.(aey 
meritorious book The Ratiomile of Cevtra^Bmtking (London, 1936), pp. yj”ff.. 
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In dealing with the problems of money-substitutes, catallactics main- 
tains that the claims in question are dealt with by a number of people like 
money, that they are, like money, given away and received in transactions 
and kept in cash holdings. Everythii^ that catallactics asserts with regard 
to money-substitutes presupposes this state of affairs. But it would be pre- 
posterous to believe that every banknote issued by any bank really becomes 
a money-substitute, What makes a banknote a money-substitute is the 
special kind of good will of the issuing bank. The slightest doubt concern- 
ing the bank’s abilitj- or willingness to redeem every banknote without any 
delay at any time and with no expense to the bearer impairs this special 
good will and removes the banknotes' character as a money-substitute. We 
may assume that everybody not only is prepared to get such questionable 
banknotes as a loan but also prefers to receive them as payment instead of 
waiting longer. But if any doubts exist concerning their prime character, 
people will hurry to get rid of them as soon as possible. They will keep in 
their cash holdings money and such money-substitutes as they consider 
perfectly safe and will dispose of the suspect banknotes. These banknotes 
will be traded at a discount, and this fact will carry them back to the issuing 
bank which alone is bound to redeem them at their full face value. 

The issue can still better be clarified by reviewing banking conditions in 
continental Europe. Here the commercial banks were free from any limita- 
tion concerning the amount of deposits subject to check. They would have 
been in a position to grant circulation credit and thus expand credit by 
adopting the methods applied by the banks of the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
However, the public was not ready to treat such bank deposits as money- 
substitutes. As a rule a man who received a check cashed it immediately 
and tl'ereby withdrew the amount from the bank. It was impossible for a 
commercial bank to lend, except for negligible sums, by crediting the 
debtor’s account. As soon as the debtor wrote out a check, a withdrawal of 
the amount concerned from the bank resulted. Only a small group of big 
business treated deposits with the country’s Central Bank of Issue (not 
those with the commercial banks) as money-substitutes. Although the 
Central Banks in most of these countries were not submitted to any legal 
restrictions with regard to their deposit business, they were prevented from 
using it as a vehicle of large-scale credit expansion because the clientele for 
deposit currency was too small. Banknotes were practically the sole in- 
strument of circulation credit and credit expansion. Similar conditions 
prevailed and for the most part still prevail by and large in all countries 
of the world which are outside the pale of Anglo-Saxon banking meth- 
ods. 

In the ’eighties of the nineteenth century the Austrian Government em- 
barked upon a project of popularizing checkbook money by establishing a 
checking account department with the Post Office Savings Service. It suc- 
ceeded to some degree. Balances with this department of the Post Office 
were treated as money-substitutes by a clientele which was broader than 
that of the checking account depar tment of the country’s Central Bank of 
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Issue. The system was later preserved by the new states which in 1918 suc- 
ceeded the Habsburg Empire. It has also been adopted by many other 
European nations, for instance Germany. It is important to realize that this 
kind of deposit currency was a purely governmental venture and that the 
circulation credit that the system granted was exclusively lent to the 
governments. It is characteristic that the name of the Austrian Post Office 
Savings Institution, and likewise of most its foreign replicas, was not Sav- 
ings Bank, but Savings Office {Aim). Apart from these demand deposits 
with the government post system in most of the non- Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, banknotes — and, to a small extent, also deposits with the Government- 
controlled Central Bank of Issue — are the only vehicles of circulation 
credit. In speaking of credit expansion with regard to these countries, one 
refers almost entirely to banknotes. 

In the United States many employers pay salaries and even wages by 
writing out checks. As far as the payees immediately cash the checks re- 
ceived and withdraw the whole amount from the bank, the method means 
merely that the onerous burden of manipulating coins and banknotes is 
shifted from the employer’s cashier to the bank’s cashier. It has no catallac- 
tic implications. If all citizens were to deal in this way with checks received, 
the deposits would not be money-substitutes and could not be used as in- 
struments of circulation credit. It is solely the fact that a considerable part 
of the public looks upon deposits as money-substitutes that makes them 
what is popularly called checkbook money or deposit currency. 

It is a mistake to associate with the notion of free banking the image of a 
state of affairs under which everj’body is free to issue banknotes and to 
cheat the public ad libilimt. People often refer to the dictum of an anony- 
mous American quoted by Tooke; “Free trade in banking is free trade in 
swindling.” However, freedom in the issuance of banknotes would have 
narrowed down the use of banknotes considerably if it had not entirely 
suppressed it. It was this idea which Cemuschi advanced in the hearings of 
the French Banking Inquiry on October 24, 1865: “I believe that what is 
called freedom of banking would result in a total suppression of banknotes 
in France. I want to give everybody the right to issue banknotes so that 
nobody should take any banknotes any longer.” 

People may uphold the opinion that banknotes are more handy than 
coins and that considerations of convenience recommend their use. As far 
as this is the case, the public would be prepared to pay a premium for the 
avoidance of the inconveniences involved in carrying a heavy weight of 
coins in their pockets. Thus in earlier days banknotes issued by banks of 
unquestionable solvency stood at a slight premium as against metallic cur- 
rency. Thus travelers' checks are rather popular although the bank issuing 
them charges a commission for their issuance. But all this has no reference 
whatever to the problem in question. It does not provide a justification 
for the policies urging the public to resort to the use of banknotes. Govem- 


19. Cf. Cemuschi, Contre le billet de biMque (Paris, 1866), p. 55. 
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nients did not foster the use of banknotes m order to avoid inconvenience 
to ladies shopping Their idea ivas to lower the rate of interest and to open 
a source of cheap credit to their treasuries In their eyes the increase in the 
quantity of fiduciary media was a means of promotmg welfare 

Banknotes are not indispensable All the economic achievements of 
capitalism would have been accomplished if they had never existed Besides, 
deposit currency can do all the things banknotes do And government in- 
terference with the deposits of commercial banks cannot be justified by the 
hypocritical pretext that poor ignorant wage earners and farmers must be 
protected against wicked bankers 

But, some people may ask, what about a cartel of the commercial banks' 
Could not the banks collude for the sake of a boundless expansion of their 
issuance of fiduciary media^ The objection is preposterous As long as the 
public IS not, by government interference, deprived of the right of with 
drawmg its deposits, no bank can risk its own good will by collusion with 
banks whose good will is not so high as its own One must not forget that 
every bank issuing fiduaary media is in a rather precarious position Its 
most valuable asset is its reputation It must go bankrupt as soon as doubts 
anse concerning its perfect trustworthiness and solvency It would be 
suicidal for a bank of good standing to link its name with that of other 
banks with a poorer good will Under free banking a cartel of the banks 
would destroy the country’s whole banking sj stem It w ould not sets e the 
interests of am bank 

For the most part the banks of good repute are blamed for their con 
senatism and their reluctance to expand credit In the et es of people not 
deserving of credit such restraint appears as a vice But it is the first and 
supreme rule for the conduct of bankmg operations under free banking 

It IS extremely difficult for our contemporaries to conceive of the con 
ditions of free banking because they take government mterference with 
bankmg for granted and as necessary However, one must remember that 
this gov ernment interference was based on the erroneous assumption that 
credit expansion is a proper means of lowering the rate of interest per 
manently and without harm to anjbodv but the callous capitalists The 
governments interfered precisely because they knew that free bankmg 
keeps credit expansion within narrow limits 

Economists mav be right in asserting that the present state of banking 
makes government interference with banking problems advisable But this 
present state of banking is not the outcome of the operation of the un 
hampered market economy It is a product of the various governments' at 
tempts to bring about the conditions required for large-scale credit ex 
pansion If the gov ernments had never interfered, the use of banknotes and 
of deposit currency w ould be limited to those strata of the population who 
know very well how to distinguish between solvent and insolvent banks 
No large scale credit expansion would have been possible The govern 
ments alone are responsible for the spread of the superstitious awe with 
which the common man looks upon ever) bit of paper upon which the 
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treasury or agencies which it controls have printed the magical words 
legal tender. 

Government interference with the present state of banking affairs could 
be justified if its aim were to liquidate the unsatisfactorj- conditions bv pre- 
venting or at least seriously restricting any further credit expansion. In 
fact, the chief objective of present-day government interference is to in- 
tensify further credit expansion. This policy is doomed to failure. Sooner 
or later it must result in a catastrophe. 


13. The Size and Composition of Cash Holdings 

The total amount of money and money-substitutes is kept by in- 
dividuals and firms in their cash holdings. The share of each is de- 
termined by marginal utility'. Each is eager to keep a certain portion 
of his total wealth in cash. He gets rid of an excess of cash by in- 
creased purchases and remedies a deficiency of cash bv increased 
sales. The popular terminology confusing the demand for money for 
cash holding and the demand for wealth and vendible goods must not 
delude an economist. 

What is valid with regard to individuals and firms is no less true 
with regard to every sum of the cash holdings of a number of in- 
dividuals and firms. The point of view from which we treat a num- 
ber of such individuals and firms as a totality and sum up their cash 
holdings is immaterial, The cash holdings of a city, a province, or a 
country is the sum of the cash holdings of all its residents. 

Let us assume that the market economy uses only one kind of money 
and that money-substitutes arc either unknown or used in the whole 
area by everybody without any difference. There are, for example, 
gold money and redeemable banknotes, issued bv a world bank and 
treated bv everybodv as monev-substitutes. On these assumptions 
measures hindering the e.xchange of commodities and services do not 
affect the state of monetary affairs and the size of cash holdings. 
Tariffs, embargoes, and migration barriers affect the tendencies to- 
ward an equalization of prices, wages, and interest rates. Thev do not 
react directlv upon cash holdings. 

If a government aims at increasing the amount of cash kept bv its 
subjects, it must order them to deposit a certain amount with an office 
and to leave it there untouched. I'he necessity of procuring this 
amount would force everybody to sell more and to buy less; domestic 
prices would drop; exports would be increa.sed and imports reduced; 
a quantity of cash would be imported. But if the government were 
simply to obstruct the importation of goods and the exportation of 
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money, it would fail to attain its goal. If imports drop, other things 
being equal, exports drop concomitantly. 

The role money plays in international trade is not different from 
that which it plays in domestic trade. Money is no less a medium of 
exchange in foreign trade than it is in domestic trade. Both in domestic 
trade and in international trade purchases and sales result in a more 
than passing change in the cash holdings of individuals and firms only 
if people are purposely intent upon increasing or restricting the size 
of their cash holdings. A surplus of money flows into a country only 
when its residents are more eager to increase their cash holdings than 
are the foreigners. An outflow of money occurs only if the residents 
arc more eager to reduce their cash holdings than are the foreigners. 
A transfer of money from one country into another country which 
is not compensated by a transfer in the opposite direction is never the 
unintended result of international trade transactions. It is always the 
outcome of intended changes in the cash holdings of the residents. 
Just as wheat is exported only if a country’s residents want to export 
a surplus of wheat, so money is exported only if the residents want to 
export a sum of money which they consider as a surplus. 

If a country turns to the employment of money-substitutes which 
are not employed abroad, such a surplus emerges. The appearance of 
these money-substitutes is tantamount to an increase in the country's 
supply of money in the broader sense, i.e., supply of money plus 
fiduciary media; it brings about a surplus in the supply of money in 
the broader sense. The residents are eager to get rid of their share 
in the surplus by increasing their purchases either of domestic or of 
foreign goods. In the first case exports drop and in the second case 
imports increase. In both cases the surplus of money goes abroad. As, 
according to our assumption, money-substitutes cannot be exported, 
onlv money proper flows out. The result is that within the domestic 
supply of money in the broader sense (money -|- fiduciary media) 
the portion of money drops and the portion of fiduciary media in- 
creases. The domestic stock of money in the narrower sense is now 
smaller than it was previously. 

Now, we assume further, the domestic money-substitutes cease 
to be money-substitutes. The bank which issued them no longer 
redeems them in money. These former money-substitutes are now 
claims against a bank w'hich docs not fulfill its obligations, a bank 
whose ability and willingness to pay its debts is questionable. No- 
body knows whether and xvhen they will ever be redeemed. But it 
may be that these claims are used by the public as credit money. As 
money-substitutes they had been considered as equivalents of the 
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sum of money to which they gave a claim payable at any moment. 
As credit money they are now traded at a discount. 

At this point the government may interfere. It decrees that these 
pieces of credit money are legal tender at their face value.-” Every 
creditor is bound to accept them in payment at their face value. No 
trader is free to discriminate against them. The decree tries to force 
the public to treat things of different exchange value as if they had 
the same exchange value. It interferes with the structure of prices 
as determined by the market. It fixes minimvim prices for the credit 
money and maximum prices for the commodity money (gold) and 
foreign exchange. The result is not what the government aimed at. 
The difference in exchange value between credit money and gold 
does not disappear. As it is forbidden to employ the coins according 
to their market price, people no longer employ them in buying and 
selling and in paying debts. They keep them or they export them. 
The commodity money disappears from the domestic market. Bad 
money, says Gresham’s Law, drives good money out of the coun- 
try. It would be more correct to say that the money which the 
government’s decree has undervalued disappears from the market 
and the money which the decree has overvalued remains. 

The outflow of commodity money is thus not the effect of an un- 
favorable balance of payments, but the effect of a government inter- 
ference with the price structure. 

14. Balances of Payments 

The confrontation of the money equivalent of all incomings and 
outgoings of an individual or a group of individuals during any par- 
ticular period of time is called the balance of payments. The credit 
side and the debit side are always equal. The balance is ahvavs in 
balance. 

If we want to know an individual’s position in the frame of the 
market economy, we must look at his balance of payments. It tells us 
everything about the role he plays in the sj'stem of the social division 
of labor. It shows what he gives to his fellow men and what he receives 
or takes from them. It shows whether he is a self-supporting decent 
citizen or a thief or an almsman. It shotvs whether he consumes all his 
proceeds or whether he saves a part of them. There are many human 

10. Very often the legal tender quality had been granted to these banknotes 
at a time when they still were money-substitutes and as sueh equal to money in 
their exchange value. At that time the decree had no catallactic importance. Now 
it becomes important because the market no longer considers them money- 
substitutes. * 
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things which are not reflected in the sheets of the ledger; there arc 
virtues and achievements, vices and crimes that do not leave any 
traces in the accounts. But as far as a man is integrated into social life 
and activities, as far as he contributes to the joint effort of society and 
his contributions are appreciated by his fellow men, and as far as 
he consumes what is or could be sold and bought on the market, the 
information conveyed is complete. 

If we combine the balances of payments of a definite number of 
individuals and leave out of account the items referring to trans- 
actions between the members of this group, we draw up the group's 
balance of payment. This balance tells us how the members of the 
group, considered as an integrated complex of people, are connected 
with the rest of the market societ)'. Thus we can draw up the balance 
of payments of the members of the New York Bar, of the Belgian 
farmers, of the residents of Paris, or of those of the Swiss Canton of 
Bern. Statisticians are mostly interested in establishing the balance of 
payments of the residents of the various countries which are organized 
as independent nations. 

While an individual’s balance of payments conveys exhaustive in- 
formation about his social position, a group’s balance discloses much 
less. It says nothing about the mutual relations between the members 
of the group. The greater the group is and the less homogeneous its 
members are, the more defective is the information vouchsafed by 
the balance of payments. The balance of payments of Latvia tells 
more about the conditions of the Lati'ians than the United States 
balance of pavments about the conditions of the Americans. If one 
wants to describe a country’s social and economic condition, one 
does not need to deal with every single inhabitant’s personal balance 
of payments, But one must not form other groups than such as arc 
compased of members who arc by and large homogeneous in their 
social standing and their economic activities. 

Reading balances of payments is thus very instructive. However, 
one must know how to interpret them, to guard against popular 
fallacies. 

It is customary to list separately the monetary and the nonmonetary 
items of a country’s balance of payments. One calls the balance 
favorable if there is a surplus of the imports of money and bullion 
over the exports of money and bullion. One calls the balance un- 
favorable if the exports of money and bullion exceed the imports. 
This terminology stems from inveterate Mercantilist errors unfortu- 
nately still suryiving in spite of the devastating criticisms of the 
economists. The imports and ex, ports of money and bullion are viewed 
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as the unintentional outcome of the configuration of the nonmone- 
tary items of the balance of payments. This opinion is utterly fal- 
lacious. An excess in the exports of money and bullion is not the 
product of an unhappy concatenation of circumstances that befalls 
a nation like an act of God. It is the result of the fact that the residents 
of the country concerned are intent upon reducing the amount of 
money held, and upon buying goods instead. This is why the balance 
of payments of the gold-producing countries is as a rule “unfavor- 
able”; this is why the balance of payments of a country substituting 
fiduciary media for a part of its money stock is “unfavorable” as 
long as this process goes on. 

No provident action on the part of a paternal authority is required 
lest a country lose its whole money stock by an unfavorable balance 
of payments. Things are in this regard not different between the 
personal balances of payments of individuals and those of groups. 
Neither are they different between the balances of payments of a 
city or a district and those of a sovereign nation. No government 
interference is needed to prevent the residents of New York from 
spending all their money in dealings with the other forty-seven states 
of the Union. As long as any American attaches any weight to the 
keeping of ca.sh, he will spontaneously take charge of the matter. 
Thus he will contribute his share to the maintenance of an adequate 
supply of money in his country. But if no American were interested 
in keeping any cash holding, no government measure concerning 
foreign trade and the settlement of international payments could 
prevent an outflow of America’s total monetary stock. A rigidly en- 
forced embargo upon the exportation of money and bullion would 
be required. 

15. Interlocal Exchange Rates 

Let us first assume that there is only one kind of money. Then 
with regard to money’s purchasing power at various places the same 
is valid as with regard to commodity prices. 1 he final price of cotton 
in Liverpool cannot exceed the final price in Houston, Texas, by 
more than the cost of transportation. As soon as the price in Liver- 
pool rises to a higher point, merchants will ship cotton to Liverpool 
and thus will bring about a tendency toward a return to the final 
price. The price of an order for the payment of a definite amount of 
guilders in Amsterdam cannot rise in New York above the amount 
determined by the costs involved by reminting the coins, shipment, 
insurance, and the interest during the period required for all these 
manipulations. As soon as the differaice rises above this point — the 
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gold export point — it becomes profitable to ship gold from New York 
to Amsterdam. Such shipments force the guilder exchange rate in 
New York down below the gold export point. A difference between 
the configuration of interlocal exclunge rates for commodities and 
those for monev is brought about by the fact that as a rule commodi- 
ties move only in one direction, namely, from the places of surplus 
production to those of surplus consumption. Cotton is shipped from 
Houston to Liverpool and not from Liverpool to Houston. Its price is 
lower in Houston than in Liverpool by the amount of shipping costs. 
But money is shipped now this way, now that. 

The error of those who try to interpret the fluctuations of the 
interlocal exchange rates and the interlocal shipments of money as 
determined by the configuration of the nonmonetary items of the 
balance of payments is that thev assign to money an exceptional posi- 
tion. Thev' do not see that with regard to interlocal exchange rates 
there is no difference between money and commodities. If cotton 
trade between Houston and Liverpool is possible at all, the cotton 
prices at these two places cannot differ by more than the total amount 
of costs required for shipment. Tn the same way in which there is a 
flow of cotton from the southern states of the United States to 
Europe, gold flows from the gold-producing countries like South 
Africa to Europe. 

Let us disregard the case of the gold-producing countries and let 
us assume that the individuals and firms trading with one another on 
the basis of the gold standard do not have the intention of changing 
the size of their cash holdings. From their purchases and sales, claims 
are generated which necessitate interlocal payments. But according 
to our assumption these interlocal payments are equal in amount. The 
amount that the residents of A have to pay to the residents of B is 
equal to the amount that the residents of B have to pay to the residents 
of A. It is therefore possible to save the costs of shipping gold from 
AtoB and from B to A. Claims and debts can be settled by a sort of 
interlocal clearing. It is merely a technical problem whether this 
evening up is affected by an interlocal clearinghouse organization or 
by the turnovers of a special market for foreign exchange. At any rate, 
the price which a resident of A (or of B) has to pay for a payment 
due in B (or in A) is kept within the margins determined by the 
shipment costs. It cannot rise above the par value by more than the 
shipment costs (gold export point) and cannot fall below the ship- 
ment costs (gold import point). 

It may happen that — all our other assumptions remaining unaltered 
— there is a temporal discrepancy between the payments due from 
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A to B and those from B to A. Then an interlocal shipment of gold 
can only be avoided by the interposition of a credit transaction. If 
the importer who today has to pay from AtoB can buy at the mar- 
ket of foreign exchange only such claims against residents of B as fall 
due in ninety days, he can save the costs of shipping gold by borrow- 
ing the sum concerned in B for a period of ninety days. The dealers 
in foreign exchange will resort to this makeshift if the costs of bor- 
rowing in B do not exceed the costs of borrowing in A by more than 
double the costs of shipping gold. If the cost of shipping gold is % per 
cent, they will be ready to pay for a three months’ loan in B up to 
r per cent (pro anno) more as interest than corresponds to the state 
of the money-market interest rate at which, in the absence of such 
requirements for interlocal payments, credit transactions between 
A and B would be effected. 

It is permissible to express these facts by contending that the daily 
state of the balance of payments between A and B determines the 
point at which, within the margins drawn by the gold export point 
and the gold import point, the foreign exchange rates are fi.xed. But 
one must not forget to add that this happens only if the residents of 
A and of B do not intend to change the size of their cash holdings. 
Only because this is the case does it become possible to avoid the 
transfer of gold altogether and to keep foreign exchange rates within 
the limits drawn by the two gold points. If the residents pf A want 
to reduce their cash holdings and those of B want to increase theirs, 
gold must be shipped from A to B and the rate for cable transfer B 
reaches in A the gold export point. Then gold is sent from A to B 
in the same way in which cotton is regularly sent from the United 
States to Europe. The rate of cable transfer B reaches the gold export 
point because the residents of A arc selling gold to those of B, not be- 
cause their balance of payments is unfavorable. 

All this is valid with regard to any payments to be transacted be- 
tween various places. It makes no difference whether the cities con- 
cerned belong to the same sovereign nation or to different sovereign 
nations. However, government interference has considerably changed 
the conditions. All governments have created institutions which make 
it possible for the residents of their countries to make interlocal 
domestic payments at par. The costs involved in shipment of cur- 
rency from one place to another arc borne either by the treasury or 
by the country’s central bank system or by another government 
hank such as the postal savings banks of various European countries. 
Thus there is no longer any market for domestic interlocal exchange. 
The public is not charged more for jn interlocal order to pay than 
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for a local one or, if the charge is slightly different, it no longer has 
any reference to the fluctuations of the interlocal movements of 
currency within the country. It is this government interference which 
has sharpened the difference between domestic payment and pay- 
ment abroad. Domestic payments are transacted at par, while with 
regard to foreign payments fluctuations occur within the limits 
drawn bv the gold points. 

If more than one kind of money is used as medium of exchange, 
the mutual exchange ratio between them is determined by their 
purchasing potver. The final prices of the various commodities, as 
expressed in each of the two or several kinds of money, are in pro- 
portion to each other. The final e.\change ratio between the various 
kinds of money reflects their purchasing power with regard to the 
commodities. If any discrepancy appears, opportunity for profitable 
transactions presents itself and the endeavors of busine.ssmen eager 
to take advantage of this opportunity tend to make it disappear again. 
The purchasing-power parits' theory of foreign exchange is mere!)' 
the application of the general theorems concerning the determination 
of prices to the special case of the coexistence of various kinds of 
money. 

It does not matter whether the various kinds of money coexist 
in the same territory or whether their use is limited to distinct areas. 
In any case the mutual exchange ratio between them tends to a final 
state at w hich it no longer makes any difference whether one bu\ s 
and sells against this or that kind of money. As far as costs of inter- 
local transfer come into play, the.se costs must be added or deducted. 

I'he changes in purchasing power do not occur at the same time 
with regard to all commodities and services. Let us consider again 
the practically very important instance of an inflation in one coun- 
try only. The increase in the quantity of domestic credit money or 
fiat money affects at first only the prices of some commodities and 
services. The prices of the other commodities remain for some time 
still at their previous stand. The exchange ratio betw een the domestic 
currency and the foreign currencies is determined on the bourse, a 
market organized and managed according to the pattern and the 
commercial customs of the stock exchange. The dealers on this special 
market are quicker than the rest of the people in anticipating future 
changes. Consequently the price structure of the market for foreign 
exchange reflects the new money relation sooner than the prices of 
many commodities and services. As soon as the domestic inflation be- 
gins to affect the prices of some commodities, at any rate long before 
it has exhausted all its effects ypon the greater part of the prices of 
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commodities and services, the price of foreign exchange tends to rise 
to the point corresponding to the final state of domestic prices and 
wage rates. 

This fact has been entirely misinterpreted. People failed to realize 
that the rise in foreign exchange rates merely anticipates the move- 
ment of domestic commodity prices. They explained the boom in 
foreign exchange as an outcome of an unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments. The demand for foreign exchange, they maintained, has been 
increased by a deterioration of the balance of trade or of other items 
of the balance of payments, or simply bv sinister machinations on the 
part of unpatriotic speculators. The higher prices to be paid for 
foreign e.xchange cause the dome.stic prices of imported goods to 
rise. The prices of the domestic products must follow suit because 
otherwise their low state would encourage business to withhold them 
from domestic consumption and to sell them abroad at a premium. 

The fallacies involved in this popular doctrine can easily be shown. 
If the nominal income of the domestic public had not been increased 
by the inflation, they would be forced to restrict their consumption 
either of imported or of domestic products. In the first case imports 
would drop and in the second case exports would increase. Thus the 
balance of trade would again be brought back to what the Mercan- 
tilists call a favorable state. 

Pressed hard, the Mercantilists cannot help admitting the correct- 
ness of this reasoning. But, they say, it applies only to normal trade 
conditions. It does not take into account the state of affairs in coun- 
tries which are under the necessity of importing vital commodities 
such as food and essential raw materials. The importation of such 
goods cannot be curtailed below a certain minimum. They are im- 
ported no matter what prices must be paid for them. If the foreign 
exchange required for importing them cannot be procured by an 
adequate amount of exports, the balance of trade becomes unfavor- 
able and the foreign exchange rates must rise more and more. 

This is no less illusory than all other .Mercantilist ideas. However 
urgent and vital an individual’s or a group of individuals’ demand 
for some goods may be, they can sadsfv it on the market only by 
paying the market price. If an Austrian wants to buy Canadian 
wheat, he must pay the market price in Canadian dollars. He must 
procure these Canadian dollars bv c.xporting goods either directly 
to Canada or to some other country. He does not increa.se the amount 
of Canadian dollars available by paying higher prices (in schillings, 
•the Austrian domestic currency) for Canadian dollars. Moreover, 
he cannot afford to pay such higher prices (in schillings) for imported 
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wheat if his income (in schillings) remains unchanged. Only if the 
Austrian Government embarks upon an inflationary policy and thus 
increases the number of schillings in the pockets of its citizens, are 
the Austrians in a position to continue to buy the quantities of 
Canadian wheat they used to buy without curtailing other expendi- 
tures. If there were no domestic inflation, any rise in the price of im- 
ported goods would result either in a drop in their consumption or in 
a restriction in the consumption of other goods. Thus the process 
of readjustment as described above w’ould have come into motion. 

If a man lacks the money to buy bread from his neighbor, the village 
baker, the cause is not to be seen in an alleged scarcity of money. 
The cause is that this man did not succeed in earning the amount of 
money needed either by selling goods or by rendering services for 
which people are prepared to pay. The same is true with regard to 
international trade. A country may be distressed on account of the 
fact that it is at a loss to sell abroad as many commodities as it would 
have to sell in order to buy all the food its citizens want. But this 
does not mean that foreign e.xchange is scarce. It means that the 
residents are poor. And domestic inflation is certainly not an ap- 
propriate means to remove this poverty. 

Neither has .speculation any reference to the determination of 
foreign e.xchange rates. The speailators merely anticipate the ex- 
pected alterations. If they err, if their opinion that an inflation is in 
progress is u rong, the structure of prices and foreign exchange rates 
will not correspond to their anticipations and they will have to pay 
for their mistakes by losses. 

The doctrine according to xvhich foreign exchange rates are de- 
termined bv the balance of payments is based upon an illicit general- 
ization of a special case. If two places, A and B, use the same kind of 
money and if the residents do not want to make any changes in the 
size of their cash holdings, over a given period of time the amount of 
money paid from the residents of A to those of B equals the amount 
paid from the residents of B to those of A and all payments can b: 
settled without shipping money from A to B ov from B to A. Then 
the rate of cable transfer B in i4 cannot rise above a point slicthth- 
below the gold export point and cannot drop below a point slightly 
above the gold import point, and vice versa. Within this margin the 
daily state of the balance of payments determines the daily state of the 
foreign e.xchange rate. This is the case only because neither the 
residents of A nor those of B want to alter the amount of their cash 
holdings. If the residents of A want to decrease their cash holdings 
and those of B to increase theirs, money is shipped from zl to B and 
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the cable rate B reaches in A the gold export point. But money is not 
shipped because / 4 ’s balance of payments has become unfavorable. 
What is called by the Mercantilists an unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments is the effect of a deliberate restriction of cash holdings on the 
part of the citizens of A and a deliberate increase in cash holdings on 
the part of the citizens of B. If no resident of A were ready to reduce 
his cash holding, such an outflow of money from A could never 
materialize. 

The difference between the trade in money and that in the vendible 
commodities is this; As a rule comntodities move on a one-way road, 
viz., from the places of surplus production to those of surplus con- 
sumption. Consequently the price of a certain commodity in the 
places of surplus production is as a rule lower by the amount of ship- 
ping costs than in the places of surplus consumption. Things are dif- 
ferent with money if we do not take into account the conditions of 
the gold-mining countries and of those countries whose residents 
deliberately aim at altering the size of their cash holdings. Money 
moves now this way, now that. At one time a country exports money, 
at another time it imports money. Every exporting country very 
soon becomes an importing country precisely on account of its 
previous exports. For this reason alone it is possible to save the costs 
of shipping money by the interplay of the market for foreign ex- 
change. 


16. Interest Rates and the Money Relation 

Money plays in credit transactions the same role it plays in all other 
business transactions. As a rule loans are granted in money, and inter- 
est and principal arc paid in money. The payments resulting from 
such dealings influence the size of cash holding only temporarily. The 
recipients of loans, interest, and principal spend the sums received 
either for consumption or for investment. They increase their cash 
holdings only if definite considerations, independent of the inflow of 
the money received, motivate them to act in this way. 

The final state of the market rate of interest is the same for all 
loans of the same character. Differences in the rate of interest are 
caused either by differences in the soundness and trustworthiness of 
the debtor or by differences in the terms of the contract.’* Differences 
in interest rates which arc not brought about by these differences in 
conditions tend to disappear. The applicants for credits approach 
the lenders who ask a lower rate of interest. The lenders are eager 

21. For a more elaborate analysis, see betow, pp. 53^-545. 
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to cater to people who are ready to pay higher interest rates. Things 
on the money market are the same as on all other markets. 

With regard to interlocal credit transactions the interlocal exchange 
rates are to be taken into account as well as differences in the mone- 
tary standard if there are any. Let us contemplate the case of two 
countries, A and B. A is under the gold standard, B under the silver 
standard. The lender who considers lending money from 4 to B must 
first sell gold against silver and later, at the termination of the loan, 
silver against gold. If at that later date the price of silver has dropped 
as against gold, the principal repaid by the debtor (in silver) will 
bay a smaller amount of gold than that expended by the creditor 
when he previously embarked upon the transaction. He will there- 
fore only venture lending in B if the difference in the market rate 
of interest between A and B is large enough to cover an expected fall 
in the price of silver as against gold. The tendency toward an equaliza- 
tion of the market rate of interest for short-term loans which prevails 
if A and B are both under the same monetary standard is seriously im- 
paired under a diversity of standards. 

If A and B are both under the same standard, it is impossible for 
the banks of A to expand credit if those of B do not e,spouse the same 
policy. Credit expansion in A makes prices rise, and short-term inter- 
est rates drop in A, while prices and interest rates in B remain un- 
changed. Consequently exports from A drop and imports to A in- 
crease. In addition, the money lenders of A become eager to lend on 
the short-term loan market of B. The result is an external drain from 
A which makes the money reserves of A’s banks dwindle. If the 
banks of A do not abandon their expansionist policy, they will be- 
come insolvent. 

This process has been entirely misinterpreted. People speak of an 
important and vital function which a country’s central bank has to 
fulfill on behalf of the nation. It is, they say, the central bank’s sacred 
duty to preserve the stability of foreign exchange rates and to protect 
the nation’s gold reserve against attacks on the part of foreign 
speculators and their domestic abettors. The truth is that all that a 
central bank does lest its gold reserve evaporate is done for the ,<akc 
of the preservation of its own solvency. It has jeopardized its financial 
position by embarking upon credit expansion and must now undo 
its previous action in order to avoid its disastrous consequences. Its 
expansionist policy has encountered the obstacles limiting the issuance 
of fiduciary media. 

The use of the terminology of warfare is inappropriate in dealing 
with monetary matters, as it is ip the treatment of all other catallactic 
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problems. There Is no such thing as a “war” between the central banks. 
No sinister forces are “attacking” a bank’s position and threatening 
the stability of foreign exchange rates. No “defender” is needed to 
“protect” a nation’s currency system. It is, moreover, not true that 
what prevents a nation’s central bank or its private banks from lower- 
ing the domestic market rate of interest is considerations of the 
preservation of the gold standard and of foreign exchange stability 
and of frustrating the machinations of an international combine of 
capitalistic moneylenders. The market rate of interest cannot be 
lowered by a credit expansion except for a short time, and even then 
it brings about all those effects which the theory of the trade cycle 
describes. 

When the Bank of England redeemed a banknote issued according 
to the terms of the contract, it did not render unselfishly a vital service 
to the British people. It simply did what every housewife does in 
paying the grocer’s bill. The idea that there is some special merit in 
a central bank’s fulfillment of its voluntarily assumed responsibilities 
could originate only because again and again governments granted 
to the.se banks the privilege of denying to their clients the payments 
to which they had a legal title. In fact, the central banks became more 
and more subordinate offices of the treasuries, mere tools for the 
performance of credit expansion and inflation. It does not make any 
difference practically w hether they are or are not owned by the gov- 
ernment and directly managed by government officials. In effect 
the banks granting circulation credit are in every coiintiy today only 
affiliates of the treasuries. 

There is but one means of keeping a local and national currency 
permanently at par with gold and foreign exchange: unconditional 
redemption. The central bank has to buv at the parity rate any amount 
of gold and foreign exchange offered against domestic banknotes 
and deposit currency; on the other hand it has to sell, without dis- 
crimination, any amount of gold and foreign exchange asked for 
l)y people ready to pay the parity price in domestic banknotes, coins, 
or deposit currency. Such was the policy of central banks under the 
gold standard. Such was also the policy of those governments and 
central banks which had adopted the currency system commonly 
known under the name of the gold exchange standard. The only 
difference between the “orthodox” or classical gold standard as it 
existed in Great Britain from the early ’tsventies of the nineteenth, 
century until the outbreak of the first World War and in other 
countries on the one hand, and the gold exchange standard on the 
other, concerned the use of gold coins on the domestic market. Under . 
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the classical gold standard a part of the cash holdings of the citizens 
consisted in gold coins and the rest in money substitutes. Under 
the gold exchange standard the cash holdings consisted entirely in 
monev-substitutes. 

Pegging a certain rate of foreign exchange is tantamount to redemp- 
tion at this rate. 

A foreign exchange equalization account, too, can succeed in its 
operations only as far as it clings to the same methods. 

The reasons v hy European governments in the last few years have 
preferred foreign exchange equalization accounts to the operation 
of central banks are obvious. Central hank legislation was an achieve- 
ment of liberal governments or of governments which did not dare 
to challenge openly, at least in the conduct of financial policies, public 
opinion of the liberal countries. The operations of central banks were 
therefore adjusted to economic freedom. For that reason they were 
considered unsatisfactory in this age of rising totalitarianism. The 
main characteristics of the operation of a foreign exchange equaliza- 
tion account as distinguished from central bank policy are: 

) . The authorities keep the transactions of the account secret. The 
laws have obliged the central banks to publicize their actual status at 
short intervals, as a rule ever\’ week. But the status of the foreign ex- 
change equalization accounts is known only to the initiated. Official- 
dom renders a report to the public only after a lapse of time when 
the figures are of interest to historians alone and of no use whatever 
to the businessman. 

1. This secrecy makes it possible to discriminate against people 
not in great favor w ith the authorities. In many continental countries 
of Europe it resulted in scandalous corruption. Other governments 
used the power to discriminate to the detriment of businessmen be- 
longing to linguistic or religious minorities or supporting opposition 
parties. 

3. A parity is no longer fixed by a law duly promulgated by parlia- 
ment and therefore known to every citizen. The determination de- 
pends upon the arbitrariness of bureaucrats. From time to time the 
newspapers reported: The Ruritanian currency is weak. A more 
correct description would have been: The Ruritanian authorities have 
decided to raise the price of foreign exchange.^ 

A foreign exchange equalization account is not a magic wand for 
remedying the evils of inflation. It cannot apply any means other 
than those available to “orthodox” central banks. And it must, like 

12. See below, pp. 780-783. 
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the central banks, fail in the endeavors to keep foreign exchange rates 
at par if there is domestic inflation and credit expansion. 

It has been asserted that the “orthodox” methods of fighting an 
external drain by raising the rate of discount no longer work because 
nations are no longer prepared to comply with “the rules of the 
game.” Now, the gold standard is not a game, but a social institution. 
Its working does not depend on the preparedness of any people to 
observe some arbitrary rules. It is controlled by the operation of in- 
e.xorable economic law. 

The critics give point to their objection by citing the fact that 
in the interwar period a rise in the rate of discount failed to stop the 
external drain, i.e., the outflow of specie and the transfer of deposits 
into foreign countries. But this phenomenon was caused by the 
governments’ anti-gold and pro-inflation policies. If a man expects 
that he will lose 40 per cent of his balance by an impending devalua- 
tion, he will try to transfer his deposit into another country and will 
not change his mind if the bank rate in the country planning a de- 
valuation rises 1 or 1 per cent. Such a rise in the rate of discount is 
obviously not a compensation for a loss ten or twenty or even forty 
rimes greater. Of course, the gold standard cannot work if govern- 
ments are eager to sabotage its operations. 


17. Secondary Media of Exchange 

The use of money does not remove the differences which exist 
between the various nonmonetary goods with regard to their mar- 
ketability. In the money economy there is a very substantial difference 
between the marketability of money and that of the vendible goods. 
But there remain differences between the various specimens of this 
latter group. For some of them it is easier to find without delay a 
buyer ready to pay the highest price which, under the state of the 
market, can possibly be attained. With others it is more difficult. 
A first-class bond is more marketable than a house in a city’s main 
street, and an old fur coat is more marketable than an autograph of 
an eighteenth-century statesman. One no longer compares the mar- 
ketability of the various vendible goods with the perfect market- 
ability of money. One merely compares the degree of marketabil- 
ity of the various commodities. One may speak of the secondary 
marketability of the vendible goods. 

He who owns a stock of goods of a high degree of secondary mar- 
ketability is in a position to restrict his cash holding. He can expect 
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that when one day it is necessaiy for him to increase his cash holding 
he w ill be in a position to sell these goods of a high degree of secondary 
marketability \uthout delay at the highest price attainable at the 
market. Thus the size of a man’s or a firm’s cash holding is influenced 
by -tthether 01 not he owns a stock of goods with a high degree of 
secondary marketability. The size of cash holding and the expense 
incurred in keeping it can be reduced if income-producing goods of 
a high degree of secondary marketability are available. 

Consequently there emerges a specific demand for such goods on 
the part of people eager to keep them in order to reduce the costs of 
cash holding The prices of these goods are partly determined b) 
this specific demand, they would be lowei in its absence. These goods 
are secondary media of exchange, as it w ere, and their exchange s alue 
IS the resultant of two kinds of demand the demand related to then 
services as secondary media of exchange, and the demand related to 
the other services they render 

The costs incurred by holding cash aie equal to the amount of 
interest which the sum concerned would have home when imested 
The cost incurred by holding a stock of secondary media of exchange 
consists in the difference betw een the interest y leld of the securities 
employed for this purpose and the higher y leld of other securities 
w hich differ from the former only m regard to their low er market- 
ability and are therefore not suited foi the lole of secondary media 
of exchange. 

From time immemorial jewels have been used as secondary medii 
of exchange Today the secondary media of exchange commonK 
used are 

1 Claims against banks, liankeis, and sat mgs banks which — al- 
though not money -substitutes ’ — are daily maturing or can be w itli- 
draw n on short notice 

2 Bonds whose tolumc and popularity aie so great that it is, as a 
rule, possible to sell moderate quantities of them w ithoiit depressing 
the market. 

^ Finally, sometimes even certain especially marketable stocks or 
even commodities 

Of course, the advantages to be expected from lowering the costs 
of holding cash must be confronted with certain hazards incurred 
The sale of securities and still more that of commodities may only be 
feasible with a loss This dangei is not present with bank balances 
and the hazard of the bank’s insolvency is usually negligible There- 
fore interest-bearing claims against banks and bankers, which can be 

23 I or instance, demand deposit' not subject to check 
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vi'ithdra\\ n at short notice, are the most popular secondary medra of 
exchange. 

One must not confuse secondary media of exchange nith money- 
substitutes. Money-substitutes are in the settlement of payments 
given away and received like money. But the secondary media of 
exchange must first be exchanged against money or money-substitutes 
if one wants to use them — in a roundabout w ay — for paying or for 
increasing cash holdings. 

□aims emphned as secondaiy media of exchange have, because • 
of this employment, a broader market and a higher price. The out- 
come of this IS that they vield lower interest than claims of the same 
kind which are not fit to serve as secondaiy media of exchange. Gov- 
ernment bonds and treasuiy bills which can be used as secondarj 
media of exchange can be floated on conditions more favorable to 
the debtor than loans not suitable for this purpose. The debtors con- 
cerned are therefoie eager to organise the market for their certificates 
of indebtedness m such a w a)' as to make them attractive for those in 
search of secondary media of exchange. They are intent upon making 
It possible for every holder of such securities to sell them or to use 
them as collateial in hoi row mg under the most reasonable terms. In 
advertising their bond issues to the public thes stress these opportuni- 
ties as a special boon. 

In the same way banks and bankers arc intent upon attracting de- 
mand for secondaiy media of exchange. They offer convenient 
terms to their customers. 1 hex' try to outdo one another by shorten- 
ing the time allowed for nonce Sometimes they pay interest even 
for money maturing w ithoiit notice. In this in airy some banks have 
gone too far and endangeied their solvency. 

Political conditions of the last decades hav e given to bank balances 
which can be used as secondary' media of exchange an increased im- 
portance. The governments of almost all countries are engaged in a 
campaign against the capitalists They are intent upon expropruting 
them by means of taxation and monetaiy measiiies. The capitalists 
are eager to protect their piopeity by keeping a pait of their funds 
liquid in order to evade confiscatoiv measures in time They keep 
balances w ith the banks of those countries m w hich the danger of 
confiscation or curiency devaluation is lor the moment less than in 
other countries. As soon as the piospects change, they transfer their 
balances into counti les w Inch temporarily seem to offer more security. 

It IS these funds which people have in mind when speaking of “hot 
money.” 

Tlie significance of hot money for^the constellation of monetary 
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affairs is the outcome of the one-reserve system. In order to make 
it easier for the central banks to embark upon credit expansion, the 
European governments aimed long ago at a concentration of their 
countries’ gold reserves with the central banks. The other banks 
(the private banks, i.e., those not endowed with special privileges 
and not entitled to issue banknotes) restrict their cash holdings to the 
requirements of their daily transactions. They no longer keep a 
reserve against their daily maturing liabilities. They do not consider 
it necessary to balance the maturity dates of their liabilities and 
their assets in such a way as to be anv day ready to comply unaided 
with their obligations to their creditors. They rely upon the central 
bank. When the creditors want to withdraw more than the “normal" 
amount, the private banks borrow the funds needed from the central 
bank. A private bank considen itself liquid if it owns a sufficient 
amount either of collateral against which the central bank will lend 
or of bills of exchange which the central bank will rediscount.” 

When the inflow of hot money began, the private banks of the 
countries in which it was temporarily deposited saw nothing wrong 
in treating these funds in the usual way. They employed the additional 
funds entrusted to them in increasing their loans to business. They 
did not worry about the consequences, although they knew that 
these funds would be withdrawn as soon as any doubts about their 
country’s fiscal or monetary policy emerged. The illiquidity of the 
status of these banks was manifest; on the one hand large sums which 
the customers had the right to withdraw at short notice, and on the 
other hand loans to business which could be recovered only at a 
later date. The only cautious method of dealing with hot monev 
would have been to keep a reserve of gold and foreign exchange 
big enough to pav back the whole amount in case of a sudden with- 
drawal. Of course, this method would have required the banks to 
charge the customers a commission for keeping their funds safe. 

The showdown came for the Swiss banks on the day in September, 
1936, on which France devalued the French franc. The depositors 
of hot money became frightened; they feared that Switzerland might 
follow the French example. It was to be expected that they would 
all try to transfer their funds immediately to London or New York, 
or even to Paris, which for the immediate coming weeks seemed to 
offer a smaller hazard of currency depreciation. But the Swiss com- 
mercial banks were not in a position to pay back these funds without 

24. All this refers to European conditions. American conditions differ only 
technically, but not economically. However, the hot-money problem is not an 
American problem, as there is, under the present state of affairs, no country 
which a capitalist could deem a safer refuge than the United States. 
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the aid of the National Bank. They had lent them to business — a great 
part to business in countries which, by foreign exchange control, had 
blocked their balances. The only way out would have been for them 
to borrow from the National Banlc. Then they would have main- 
tained their own solvency. But the depositors paid would have im- 
mediately asked the National Bank for the redemption, in gold or 
foreign exchange, of the banknotes received. If the National Bank 
were not to comply with this request, it would thereby have actually 
abandoned the gold standard and devalued the Swiss franc. If, on the 
other hand, the Bank had redeemed the notes, it would have lost 
the greater part of its reserve. A panic n ould have resulted. The 
Swiss themselves would have tried to procure as much gold and 
foreign exchange as possible. The whole monetary system of the 
country would have collapsed. 

The only alternative for the Swiss National Bank would have 
been not to assist the private banks at all. But this would have been 
equivalent to the insolvency of the country’s most important credit 
institutions. 

Thus for the Swiss Government no choice was left. It had only 
one means to prevent an economic catasftrophe: to follow suit forth- 
with and to devalue the Swiss franc. The matter did not brook delay. 

By and large. Great Britain, at the outbreak of the war in September, 
1939, had to face similar conditions. The City of London was once 
the world’s banking center. It has long since lost this function. But 
foreigners and citizens of the Dominions still kept, on the eve of the 
war, considerable short-term balances in the British banks. Besides, 
there were the large deposits due to the central banks in the “sterling 
area." If the British Government had not frozen all these balances by 
means of foreign exchange restrictions, the insolvency of the British 
banks would have become manifest. Foreign exchange control was 
a disguised moratorium for the banks. It relieved them from the 
plight of having to confess publicly their inability to fulfill their 
obligations. 


18. The Inflationist View of History 

A very popular doctrine maintains that progressive lowering of 
the monetary unit’s purchasing power played a decisive role in his- 
torical evolution. It is asserted that mankind would not have reached 
its present state of well-being if the supply of money had not in- 
creased to a greater extent than the demand for money. The result- 
ing fall in purchasing power, it is .said, was a necessary condition of 
economic progress. The mtensificatio*{i of the division of labor and 
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the continuous growth of capital accumulation, which have centupled 
the productivity of labor, could ensue only in a world of progressive 
price rises. Inflation creates prosperity and wealth; deflation distress 
and economic decay A survey of political literature and of the 
ideas that guided for centuries the monetary and credit policies of 
the nations reveals that this opinion is almost generally accepted. In 
spite of all warnings on the part of economists it is still today the core 
of the layman’s economic philosophy. It is no less the essence of the 
teachings of Lord Keynes and his disciples in both hemispheres. 

The popularity of inflationism is in great part due to deep-rooted 
hatred of creditors. Inflation is considered just because it favors 
debtors at the expense of creditors. However, rhe inflationist view 
of history which we have to deal with in this section is only loosely 
related to this anticreditor argument. Its assertion that “expansion- 
ism” is the driving force of economic progress and that “restriction- 
ism” is the worst of all evils is mainly based on other arguments. 

It is obvious that the problems raised by the inflationist doctrine 
cannot be solved by a recourse to the teachings of historical experi- 
ence. It is beyond doubt that the history of prices shows, by and 
large, a continuous, although sometimes for short periods inter- 
rupted, upward trend. It is of course impossible to establish this fact 
otherwise than by historical understanding. Catallactic precision can- 
not be applied to historical problems. The endeavors of some histo- 
rians and statisticians to trace back the changes in the purchasing- 
power of the precious metals for centuries, and to measure them, are 
futile. It has been shown already that all attempts to measure economic- 
magnitudes are based on entirely fallacious assumptions and display 
ignorance of the fundamental principles both of economics and of 
history. But what history by means of its specific methods can tell 
us in this field is enough to justify the assertion that the purchasing 
power of money has for centuries shown a tendency to fall. With 
regard to this point ail people agree. 

But this is not the problem to be elucidated. The question is whether 
the fall in purchasing power was or was not an indispensable factor 
in the evolution which led from the poverty of ages gone by to the 
more satisfactory conditions of modern We.stern capitalism. This 
question must be answered without reference to the historical ex- 
perience, which can be and always is interpreted in different ways, 
and to which supporters and adversaries of every theory and of every 

25. Cf. the critical study of Marianne von HerzFeld, “Die Geschidite als Funk- 
tion der Geldbewegung," Arebiv fner Sozialwissemchifi, LVl, 654-686, and the 
writings quoted in this study. .. 
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explanation of history refer as a proof of their mutually contradic- 
torv and meompatible statements What is needed is a clarification 
ot the effects of changes in purchasing post er on the division of labor, 
the iccumulation of capital, and technological improvement 
In dealing ss ith this problem one cannot satisfy oneself with the 
lefutation of the arguments advanced by the inflationists in support 
of their thesis The absurdity of these arguments is so mamfest that 
their refutation and exposure is easy indeed From its very beginnings 
economics has shots n again and again that assertions concermng the 
alleged blessings of an abundance of money and the alleged disasters 
of a seal cits of money arc the outcome of crass errors in reasoning 
The endeasors of the apostles of inflationism and expansionism to 
lefute the coriectness of the economists’ teachings have failed utterls 
The only relesant question is this Is it possible or not to lower 
the late of inteiest lastingly by means of ciedit expansion!" This 
pioblem ssill be treated exhaustively in the chapter dealing with the 
interconnection betsseen the money 1 elation and the latc of interest. 
I here it si ill be shosi n si hat the consequences of booms created by 
c I edit expansion must be 

But sie must ask ouiselses at this point of our inquiries svhethet it 
IS not possible that theie arc other leasons sihich could be advanced 
in fas 01 of the inflationary mtcipietation of history^ Is it not pos- 
sible that the champions of inflationism has e neglected to resort to 
some valid aiguments which could suppoit then stands It is certainly 
ntccssais to appioach the issue ftoni eveiy possible avenue 
1 ct us think of a vvoild m which the quantity of money is rigid. 
\r an culs stage of histoiy the inhabitants of this world have pro- 
duced the whole qiianrits of the commodits emplosedfoi themone- 
tiis SCI vice which can possibly be pioduced A furthei increase in 
the quantits of mones is out of the question Fiduciary media are 
unknown All money -substitutes — the subsidiaiy coins included — arc 
inoncs ccitificates 

On these assumptions the intensifitation of the disnsion of labor, the 
evolution fiom the cconoiiuc self sufficiency' of households, villages, 
distiicts, and countiics to the world-embracing market system of 
the nineteenth centuiy, the progiessive accumulation of capital, 
and the impiovement of technological methods of production would 
have resulted in a continuous trend toward falling prices Would 
such a rise in the puichasmg pow er of the monetary unit have stopped 
the evolution of capitalism- 

The avciagc businessman will answer this question in the affiima- 
tiv c Liv ing and acting in an cnvironni^t m vv hich a slow but continu- 
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ous fall in the monetary unit’s purchasing power is deemed normal, 
necessary, and beneficial, he simply cannot comprehend a different 
state of affairs. He associates the notions of rising prices and profits 
on the one hand and of falling prices and losses on the other. The 
fact that there are bear operations too and that great fortunes have 
been made by bears does not shake his dogmatism. The.se are, he says, 
merely speculative transactions of people eager to profit from the 
fall in the prices of goods already produced and available. Creative 
innovations, new investments, and the application of improved techno- 
logical methods require the inducement brought about by the expecta- 
tion of price rises. Economic progress is possible only in a world of 
rising prices. 

This opinion is untenable. In a world of a rising purchasing power 
for the monetary unit everybody’s mode of thinking would have 
adjusted itself to this state of affairs, just as in our actual world it has 
adjusted itself to a falling purchasing po\^■cr of the monetan' unit. 
Today everybody is prepared to consider a rise in his nominal or 
monetary income as an improvement of his material well-being. 
People’s attention is directed more toward the rise in nominal wage 
rates and the money equivalent of wealth than to the increase in the 
supply of commodities. In a world of rising purchasing power for the 
monetary unit they would concern themselves more with the fall in 
living costs. This would bring into clearer relief the fact that economic 
progress consists primarily in making the amenities of life more easily 
accessible. 

In the conduct of business, reflections concerning the secular trend 
of prices do not play any role whatever. Entrepreneurs and investors 
do not bother about secular trends. What guides their actions is their 
opinion about the movement of prices in the coming weeks, months, 
or at most years. They do not heed the general movement of all 
prices. What matters for them is the e.\istcncc of discrepancies be- 
tween the prices of the complementary factors of production and the 
anticipated prices of the products. No businessman embarks upon a 
definite production project because he believes that the prices, i.e., the 
prices of all goods and services, will rise. He engages himself if he 
believes that he can profit from a difference between the prices of 
goods of various orders. In a world with a secular tendency toward 
falling prices, such opportunities for earning profit will appear in the 
same wav in which they appear in a world with a secular trend to- 
ward rising prices. The expectation of a general progressive upward 
movement of all prices does not bring about intensified production 
and improvement in well-being It results in the “flight to real values,” 
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in the crack-np boom and the complete breakdown of the monetary 
system. 

If the opinion that the prices of all commodities will drop becomes 
general, the short-term market rate of interest is lowered bv the 
amount of the negative price premium.-” Thus the entrepreneur 
employing borrowed funds is secured against the consequences of 
such a drop in prices to the same e.\tent to which, under conditions of 
rising prices, the lender is secured through the price premium against 
the consequences of falling purchasing power. 

A secular tendency toward a rise in the monetary unit’s purchasing 
power would require rules of thumb on the part of businessmen and 
investors other than those developed under the secular tendency to- 
ward a fall in its purchasing power. But it would certainly^ not in- 
fluence substantially the course of economic affairs. It would not re- 
move the urge of people to improve their material well-being as far 
as possible bv an appropriate arrangement of production. It would 
not deprive the economic system of the factors making for material 
improvement, namely, the striving of enterprising promoters after 
profit and the readiness of the public to buy those commodities 
which arc apt to provide them the greatest satisfaction at the low- 
est costs. 

Such observations arc certainly not a plea for a policy of deflation. 
They imply merely a refutation of the ineradicable inflationist fables. 
They unma.sU the illusivcnc.ss of Lord Keynes’s doctrine that the 
source of poverty and distress, of depression of trade, and of unem- 
ployment is to be seen in a “contractionist pressure.” It is not true 
that “a deflationary pressure . . . would have . . . prevented the 
development of modern industry.’’ It is not true that credit expansion 
brings about the “miracle ... of turning a stone into bread.” 

Economics recommends neither inflationary nor deflationary pol- 
icy. It docs not urge the governments to tamper with the market’s 
choice of a medium of e.xchange. It establishes only the following 
truths: 

1. By committing itself to an inflationary or deflationary policy 
a government docs not promote the public welfare, the common- 
weal, or the interests of the whole nation. It merely favors one or 
several groups of the population at the cx’pense of other groups. 

2. It is impossible to know in advance which group will be favored 

26. Cf. below, pp. 538-542. 

27. Quoted from: hncrmitioTial Clearing Umo% Text of a Paper Containi/ig 
Proposals by British Experts for an International Clearing Unioti, April 8, 
(published by British Information Scrviccs^^an Agency of the British Govern- 
ment), p. 12. 
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by a definite inflationary 01 deflationary measure and to w hat extent. 
I hese effects depend on the whole complex of the market data in- 
volved. They also depend largely on the speed of the inflationars oi 
deflationary movements and may be completely reversed s\ith the 
progress of these movements. 

3. At any rate, an expansion results in misinvestment of capital 
and overconsumption. It leaves the nation as a whole poorer, not 
richer. These problems are dealt with in Chapter XX. 

4. Continued inflation must finally end in the crack-up boom, the 
complete breakdown of the currency system. 

5. Deflationary policy is costly for the treasury and unpopulai w ith 
the masses. But inflationary policy is a boon for the treasury and very 
popular with the ignoiant. Practically, the danger of deflation is but 
slight and the danger of inflation tremendous. 

19. The Gold Standard 

Men have chosen the precious metals gold and silvei foi the monet 
service on account of their mineralogical, physical, and chemical 
features. The use of mone\ in a market economy is a praxeologically 
necessary fact. That gold— and not something else— is used as mone\ 
IS merely a historical fact and as such cannot be conceived by catal- 
lactics. In monetars histor\ too. as in all other branches of histou, 
one must resoit to historical understanding If one takes pleasuie m 
calling the gold standard a “barbaioiis relic,” one cannot object to 
the application of the same term to evens histoncallv determined in- 
stitution. Then the fact that the British speak English — and not 
Danish, German, or French — is a barbarous lelic too, and eseis 
Biiton who opposes the substitution of Esperanto foi English is no 
less dogmatic and oithodox than those who do not wax laptiiioits 
about the plans for a managed currency. 

1 he demonetization of silver and the establishment of gold mono- 
metallism was the outcome of deliberate goveinment interference 
with monetary matters It is pointless to raise the tjuestion concern- 
ing what would have happened in the absence of these policies. But 
It must not be foi gotten that it wax not the intention of the govern- 
ments to establish the gold standard. What the governments aimed at 
was the double standaid. They wanted to substitute a rigid, govern- 
ment-decreed exchange ratio between gold and silver for the fluctuat- 
ing market ratios between the independently coexistent gold and 

28 Lord Keynes in the speech delivered before the House of Lords, May 21, 
'944 
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silver coins. The monetary doctrines underlying these endeavors 
misconstrued the market phenomena in that complete way in which 
only bureaucrats can misconstrue them. The attempts to create a 
double standard of both metals, gold and silver, failed lamentably. 
It was this failure which generated the gold standard. The emergence 
of the gold standard was the manifestation of a crushing defeat of the 
governments and their cherished doctrines. 

In the seventeenth century the rates at which the English govern- 
ment tariffed the coins overvalued the guinea with regard to silver 
and thus made the silver coins disappear. Only those silver coins which 
were much worn by usage or in any other n ay defaced or reduced in 
weight remained in current use; it did not pay to export and to sell 
them on the bullion market. Thus England got the gold standard 
against the intention of its government. Only much later the laws 
made the dc facto gold standard a de jm c standard. The government 
abandoned further fruitless attempts to pump silver standard coins 
into the market and minted silver onlv as subsidiary coins with a 
limited legal tender power. These subsidiarv coins tvere not money, 
but money-substitutes. Their exchange value depended not on their 
silver content, but on the fact that they could be exchanged at every 
■instanr, without delay and without cost, at their full face value against 
gold. They were de facto silver printed notes, claims against a definite 
amount of gold. 

Later in the course of the nineteenth century the double standard 
resulted in a similar way in France and in the other countries of the 
Latin Monetary Union in the emergence of de facto gold monometal- 
lism. When the drop in the price of silver in the later ’seventies would 
automatically have effected the replacement of the de facto gold 
.standard by the de facto silver standard, these governments suspended 
the coinage of silver in order to preserve the gold standard. In the 
United States the price structure on the bullion market had already, 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, transformed the legal bimetal- 
lism into de facto gold monometallism. After the greenback period 
there ensued a .struggle betw een the friends of the gold standard on the 
one hand and those of silver on the other hand. The result was a 
victory for the gold .standard. Once the economically most advanced 
nations had adopted the gold standard, all other nations followed suit. 
After the great inflationary adventures of the first World War most 
countries hastened to return to the gold standard or the gold ex- 
change standard. 

The gold standard was the world standard of the age of capitalism, 
increasing welfare, liberty, and dcmoeracy, both political and eco- 
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nomic. In the eyes of the free traders its main eminence was precisely 
the fact that it was an international standard as required by inter- 
national trade and the transactions of the international money and 
capital market.^” It was the medium of exchange by means of w hich 
Western industrialism and Western capital had borne Western civ- 
ilization into the remotest parts of the earth’s surface, everywhere 
destroying the fetters of age-old prejudices and superstitions, sowing 
the seeds of new life and new well-being, freeing minds and souls, 
and creating riches unheard of before. It accompanied the triumphal 
unprecedented progress of Western liberalism ready to unite all 
nations into a community of free nations peacefully cooperating 
with one another. 

It is easy to understand why people view'ed the gold standard as the 
symbol of this greatest and most beneficial of all historical changes. 
All those intent upon sabotaging the evolution toward welfare, peace, 
freedom, and democracy loathed the gold standard, and not only on 
account of its economic significance. In their eyes the gold standard 
was the labarum, the symbol, of all those doctrines and policies they 
wanted to destroy. In the struggle against the gold standard much 
more was at stake than commodity prices and foreign exchange rates. 

The nationalists are fighting the gold standard because they want , 
to sever their countries from the world market and to establish 
national autarky as far as possible. Interventionist governments and 
pressure groups are fighting the gold standard because they consider 
it the most serious obstacle to their endeavors to manipulate prices and 
wage rates. But the most fanatical attacks against gold are made by 
those intent upon credit expansion. With them credit expansion is 
the panacea for all economic ills. It could lower or even entirely 
abolish interest rates, raise wages and prices for the benefit of all 
except the parasitic capitalists and the exploiting employers, free the 
state from the necessity of balancing its budget — in short, make all 
decent people prosperous and happy. Only the gold standard, that 
devilish contrivance of the wicked and stupid “orthodox” economists, 
prevents mankind from attaining everlasting prosperity. 

The gold standard is certainly not a perfect or ideal standard. There 
is no such thing as perfection in human things. But nobody is in a 
position to tell us how something more satisfactory could be put in 
place of the gold standard. The purchasing power of gold is not 
stable. But the very notions of stability and unchangeability of pur- 
chasing power are absurd. In a living and changing world there can- 

29. T. E. Gregory, The Gold Standard and Its Future (3d ed. London, 1934), 
pp. 22 ff. > 
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not be any such thing as stability of purchasing power. In the imr 
aginary construcrinn of an evenly rotating economy there is no 
room left for a medium of exchange. It is an essential feature of 
money that its purchasing power is changing. In fact, the adversaries 
of the gold standard do not want to make money’s purchasing power 
stable. They want rather to give to the governments the power to 
manipulate purchasing power without being hindered by an "ex- 
ternal” factor, namely, the money relation of the gold standard. 

The main objection raised against the gold standard is that it makes 
operative in the determination of prices a factor which no govern- 
ment can control — the vicissitudes of gold production. Thus an 
“external” or “automatic” force restrains a national government's 
power to make its subjects as prosperous as it would like to make 
them. The international capitalists dictate and the nation’s sovereignty 
becomes a sham. 

However, the futility of inten-entionist policies has nothing at 
all to do with monetary matters. It will be shown later why all isolated 
measures of government interference with market phenomena must 
fail to attain the ends sought. If the interventionist government wants 
to remedy the shortcomings of its first interferences by going further 
and further, it finally converts its country’s economic system into 
socialism of the German pattern. Then it abolishes the domestic mar- 
ket altogether, and with it money and all monetary problems, even 
though it may retain some of the terms and labels of the market 
economy.^" In both cases it is not the gold standard that frustrates the 
good intentions of the benevolent authorit)'. 

The significance of the fact that the gold standard makes the in- 
crease in the supply of gold depend upon the profitability of pro- 
ducing gold is, of course, that it limits the government’s power to 
resort to inflation. The gold standard makes the determination of 
money’s purchasing power independent of the changing ambitions 
and doctrines of political parties and pressure groups. This is not 
a defect of the gold standard; it is its main excellence. Every method 
of manipulating purchasing power is by necessity arbitrary. All 
methods recommended for the discovery of an allegedly objective 
and “scientific” yardstick for monetary manipulation are based on 
the illusion that changes in purchasing power can be “measured.” 
The gold standard removes the determination of cash-induced changes 
in purchasing power from the political arena. Its general acceptance 
requires the acknowledgment of the truth that one cannot make all 
people richer by printing money. The abhorrence of the gold standard 

30. Cf. below. Chapters XXVII-XXXI. * 
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IS mspiiedb^ the supersution that omnipotent gnveinnients can ciettt 
V ealth out of little scraps of paper 

It has been asserted that the gold standaid too is a manipulated 
standard. The governments maj influence the height of gold’s pui- 
chasing power either bv credit expansion, even if it is kept within 
the limits drawn by considerations of preserving the redeemabilitj 
of the mone> -substitutes, or indirecth by furthering measures w hich 
induce people to lestrict the sire of their cash holdings This is true 
It cannot be denied that the use in commodity ptices which occuiied 
betw een iUgfi and 1 9 1 4 w as to a gieat extent pros oked by such go\ ern- 
ment policies But the main thing is that the gold standard keeps all 
such endeavors toward loweimg money’s pui chasing powei within 
narrow limits. The inflationists are fighting the gold standaid pre- 
cisely because thej consider these limits a serious obstacle to the 
realization of their plans 

What the expansionists tall the defects of the gold standaid aie 
indeed its veiy eminence and usefulness It checks laige-stale in- 
flationarv ventuies on the part of gnveinments The gold standaid 
did not fail The governments were eagei to destio\ it, because 
they weie committed to the fallacies that credit expansion is an 
appropriate means of lowering the late of inteiest and of “impi using’ 
the balance of tiade 

No government is, however, powei ful enough to abolish the gold 
standard Gold is the money of mteinational tiade and of the super- 
national economu comnuinitv of mankind It cannot be aftected In 
measures of grneinments whose soveieignt) is limited to definite 
countries As long as a countrv is not economicallv self-sufficient 
in the strict sense of the teini, as long as theie are still some loopholes 
left in the walls b\ which nation ihstic governments tiv to isolate 
their countiics from the rest of the wot Id, gold is still used as monev 
It does not mattei thit goveinmcnts confiscite the gold coins and 
bullion thev can seize and punish those holding gold as felons 1 he 
language of bilateial dealing agiecments In means of which govein- 
ments aie intent upon eliminating gold fioni international tiade, 
avoids an\ lefeience to gold But the tiirnnveis petfoimed on the 
ground ot those agreements aie calculated on gold puces He who 
liiivs 01 sells on a foieign inaiket calculates the idvantagcs and dis- 
advantages of such timsactions in gold In spite of the fact that 1 
countrv has severed its local cuiient> fiom am link with gold, its 
domestic stiiictuie of puces lemains closclv connected with gold 
and the gold prices of the world market If a government wants to 
sever its domestic puce structure fiom that of the world market, it 
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must result to other measures, such as prohibits e import and export 
duties and embargoes NatiQnali7ation of foreign trade, svhethcr 
effected openl> or direct]} by foreign exchange control, does not 
eliminate gold The go\ ernments qua traders are trading by the use 
of gold as a medium of exchange 

The struggle against gold which is one of the main concerns of 
all contemporaiy got ernments must not be looked upon as an isolated 
phenomenon It is but one item in the gigantic process of destruction 
w hich IS the maik of our time People fight the gold standard because 
the) want to substitute national autark) for free trade, war for 
peace, totalitarian government omnipotence for libert) 

It nia\ happen one da) that technolog) will discover a method 
of enlarging the suppH of gold at such a low cost that gold will be- 
come useless for the monetarv sen ice Then people will have to 
replace the gold standard b\ anothei standard It is futile to bother 
today about the w a) in w hich this pioblem w ill be soh ed. We do not 
know an) thing about the conditions undei w hich the decision w ill 
hav e to be made 


Intel national Uoiietai) Coopeiation 

The international gold standard w orks w irhout anv action on the part of 
governments It is effective real cooperation of all members of the world- 
embracing market economv There is no need for anv gov eminent to in- 
terfere in order to make the gold standard work is an international stand 
ard 

\\ hat gov ernments call intern itional monetarv cooperation is concerted 
action for the sake of credit expansion Ihev have learned that credit ex- 
pansion, when limited to one countrv tinlv, results in an externil dram 
Thev believ e that it is onlv the external drim thit fiustrates their plans of 
loxvenng the rate of interest vnd thus of creating an everlasting boom If 
all gov ernments w ere to cooperate m their exp insionist policies, thev think, 
thev could remov e this obstacle W hat is required is an international bank 
issuing fiduciarv medii vvhicli are dealt with as inonev -substitutes hv all 
people in all countries 

Thcie is no need to stress igain here the point that vv hat makes it inipos- 
siblc to low cr the rate of interest bv means of ti edit expansion is not merely 
the external diain This fundamental issue is dealt with exhaustive!) in 
other chapters and sections of this book “ 

But there is another important question to be raised 
Let us assume that there exists an international bank issuing fiduciar) 
media the clientele of which is the world’s whole population It does not 
matter vv hethcr these inonev substitutes go directlv into the cash holdings 
31 Cf above, pp 438-419, and below, pp 347-583 
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of the individuals and firms, or are only kept by the various nations’ central 
banks as reserves against their issuance of national money-substitutes. The 
deciding point is that there is a uniform world currency. The national 
banknotes and checkbook money are redeemable in money-substitutes 
issued by the international bank. The necessity of keeping its national cur- 
rency at pat with the international currency limits the power of every 
nation’s central banking system to expand credit. But the world bank is 
restrained only by those factors which limit credit expansion on the part 
of a single bank operating in an isolated economic system or in the whole 
world. 

We may as well assume that the international bank is not a bank issuing 
money-substitutes a part of which are fiduciary media, but a world 
authority issuing international fiat money. Gold has been entirely de- 
monetized. The only money in use is that created by the international 
authority. The international authority is free to increase the quantity of 
this money provided it does not go so far as to bring about the crack-up 
boom and the breakdown of the currency. 

Then the ideal of the Keynesians is realized. There is an institution 
operating which can exercise an “expansionist pressure on world trade.” 
It is free to pour a horn of plenty over the world. 

However, the champions of such plans have neglected a fundamental 
problem, namely, that of the distribution of the additional quantities of 
this credit money or of this paper money. 

Let us assume that the international authoriu" increases the amount of its 
issuance by a definite sum, all of which goes to one country, Ruritania. The 
final result of this inflationary action will be a rise in prices of commodities 
and services all over the world. But while this process is going on, the con- 
ditions of the citizens of various countries are affected in a different way. 
The Ruritanians are the first group blessed by the additional manna. They 
have more money in their packets while the rest of the world’s inhabitants 
have not yet got a share of the new money. They can bid higher prices, 
while the others cannot. Therefore the Ruritanians withdraw more goods 
from the world market than they did before. The non-Ruritanians are 
forced to restrict their consumption because they cannot compete with 
the higher prices paid by the Ruritanians. While the process of adjusting 
prices to the altered money relation is still in progress, the Ruritanians are 
in an advantageous position against the non-Ruritanians. When the process 
finally comes to an end, the Ruritanians have been enriched at the expense 
of the non-Ruritanians. 

The main problem in such expansionist ventures is the proportion ac- 
cording to which the additional money is to be allotted to the various 
nations. Each nation will be eager to advocate a mode of distribution which 
will give it the greatest possible share in the additional currency. The in- 
dustrially backward nations of the East will, for instance, probably recom- 
mend equal distribution per capita of population, a mode which would 
obviously favor them at the expense of the industrially advanced nations. 
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Whatever mode may be adopted, all nations would be dissatisfied and 
would complain of unfair treatment. Serious conflicts would ensue and 
w'ould disrupt the whole scheme. 

It would be irrelevant to object that this problem did not play an impor- 
tant role in the negotiations which preceded the establishment of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and that it was easy to reach an agreement con- 
cerning the use of the Fund’s resources. The Bretton Woods Conference 
was held under very particular circumstances. Most of the participating 
nations were at that time entirely dependent on the benevolence of the 
United States. They would have been doomed if the United States had 
stopped fighting for their freedom and aiding them materially by lend- 
lease. The government of the United States, on the other hand, looked 
upon the monetary agreement as a scheme for a disguised continuation of 
lend-lease after the cessation of hostilities. The United States was ready to 
give and the other participants — especially those of the European countries, 
most of them at that time still entirely occupied by the German armies, and 
those of the Asiatic countries — were ready to take whatever was offered to 
them. The problems involved will become discernible as soon as the war- 
time attitude in the United States toward iinandal and trade matters is 
replaced by a more realistic mentality. 



XMIl. ACTION IN THE PASSING OF TIME 


I. Perspective in the Valuation of Time Periods 

AciiNG man distinguishes the time before satisfaction of a want is 
i\attained and the time for which the satisfaction continues. 

Action alss a_\^ aims at the removal of future uneasiness, be it onl_\ 
the future of the impending instant. Betw een the setting in of action 
and the attainment of the end sought there aK\ ays elapses a fraction 
of time, viz., the maturing time in u hich the seed .sow n by the action 
grows to maturity. The most obvious example is provided by agricul- 
ture. Between the tilling of the soil and the ripening of the fruit there 
passes a considerable period of time. .Another example is the improve- 
ment of the quality of w ine by aging. In some cases, however, the 
maturing time is so short that ordinarx speech max assert that the 
success appears instantly. 

.As far as action requires the emploxment of labor, it is concerned 
with the working time. The performance of cxerx kind of labor 
absorbs time. In some cases the working time is so short that people 
say the perfoimance requires no time at all. 

Only in rare cases does a simple, indix isibic and nonrepeated act 
suffice to attain the end aimed at. .As a rule w hat separates the actor 
from the goal of his endcaxois is more than one step onix. He must 
make iiianx steps. And ex cry further step to be added to those pre- 
viously made raises anew the question whether or not he should 
continue marching toward the goal once chosen. .Most goals are so 
far axvay that only determined persistence leads to them. Persevei- 
ing action, unflinchingly directed to the end sought, is needed iii 
order to succeed. The total expenditure of time leqiiired, i.e., work- 
ing time plus maturing time, niav be called the’ period of production. 
The period of production is long in some cases and short in other 
cases. It is sometimes so short that it can be entirely neglected in 
practice. 

The increment in want-satisfaction which the attainment of the 
end brings about is temporally limited. The result produced extends 
services only oxer a period of time which we may call the duration 
of serviceableness. The duration of serviceableness is shorter xvith 
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some products and longer \uth other goods \thich are commonly 
called durable goods. Hence acting man must alv ays take into ac- 
count the period of production and the duration of sets iceableness 
of the product. In estimating the disutilit\ of a project considered he 
is not onK concerned u ith the expenditure of material factors and 
labor required, but also u ith the period of production. In estimating 
the utilits' of the expected product he is concerned with the duration 
of Its serx iceableness. Of course, the more durable a product is, the 
greater is the amount of serx ices it renders. But if these services arc 
not cumulativeh a\ ailable on the same date, but extended piecemeal 
over a certain period of time, the time clement, as w ill be shown, 
plavs a particular rote in their exaluation. It makes a difference 
w hether 11 units of service are rendered on the same date or w hether 
thev are stretched over a period of n dax s in such a xx ay that only 
one unit is ax ailabic dailx . 

It IS important to rcali/c that the period of production as xxell as 
the duration of sen iceableness are categoiies of human action and 
not concepts constructed b\ philosophers, economists, and historians 
as mental tools for their interpretation of exents. They are essential 
elements present in ex erx act of reasoning that precedes and directs 
action. It IS necessary to stress this point because Bohm-Baw erk, to 
XX horn economics ow es the discox cr\ of the role played by the period 
of production, failed to compiehend the difference. 

Acting man does not look at his condition w ith the ex es of a his- 
torian. He IS not concei ned w ith how the present situation originated. 
His onlv concern is to make the best use of the means axailable today 
for the best possible remox al of future uneasiness. The past does not 
count for him. He has at his disposal a definite qiiantitx' of material 
factors of piodiiction He does not ask xx hether these factors arc 
nature-given or the product of production processes accomplished 
in the past. It docs not matter foi him how great a quantity of nature- 
gixen, I.C., original material factors of production and labor, xxas 
expended in their pinduction and hoxx much time these processes of 
production haxe ahsorbed. He xalues the axailable means exclusively 
from the aspect of the sci vices thex can render him m his endeavors 
to make future conditions more satishictory. The period of pro- 
duction and the duration of serx iceableness arc for him categories in 
planning future action, not to^ccp^ of academic retrospection and 
historical research Thev plax a role m so far as the actor has to 
choose between periods ol production of different length and be- 
txx een the production of more durable and less durable goods. 

Action is not concerned with th^ future in general, but alxxays 
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with a definite and limited fraction of the future. This fraction is 
limited, on the one side, by the instant in which the action must take 
place. Where its other end lies depends on the actor's decision and 
choice. There are people who arc concerned with only the impend- 
ing instant. There are other people whose provident care stretches 
far beyond the prospective length of their own life. We may call the 
fraction of future time for which the actor in a definite action wants 
to provide in some way and to some e.\tent, the period of provision. 
In the same way in which acting man chooses among various kinds of 
want-satisfaction within the same fraction of future time, he chooses 
also between want-satisfaction in the nearer and in the remoter 
future. Every choice implies also a choice of a period of provision. 
In making up his mind how to employ the various means available 
for the removal of uneasiness, man also determines implicitly the 
period of provision. In the market economy the demand of the con- 
sumers also determines the length of the period of provision. 

There are various methods available for a lengthening of the period 
of provision: 

1. The accumulation of larger stocks of consumers’ goods destined 
for later consumption. 

2. The production of goods which are more durable. 

3. The production of goods requiring a longer period of produc- 
tion. 

4. The choice of methods of production consuming more time 
for the production of goods which could also be produced within 
a shorter period of production. 

The first two methods do not require any further comment. The 
third and the fourth methods must be scrutinized more closely. 

It is one of the fundamental data of human life and action that 
the shortest processes of production, i.e., those with the shortest 
period of production, do not remove felt uneasiness entirely. If all 
those goods which these shortest processes can provide are produced, 
unsatisfied wants remain and incentive to further action is still present. 
As acting man prefers those processes which, other things being 
equal, produce the products in the shortest time,' only such processes 
are left for further action which consume more time. People embark 
upon these more time-consuming processes because they value the 
increment in satisfaction expected more highly than the disadvantage 
of waiting longer for their fruits. Bbhm-Bawerk speaks of the higher 
productivity of roundabout ways of production requiring more 
time. It is more appropriate to speak of the higher physical produc- 

I. Why man proceeds in this way^will be shown on the following pages. 
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tivity of production processes requiring more time. The higher 
productivity of these processes does not always consist in the fact 
that they produce — with the same quantity of factors of production 
expended — a greater quantity of products. More often it consists in 
the fact that they produce products which could not be produced 
at all in shorter periods of production. These processes are not round- 
about processes. They are the shortest and quickest wav to the goal 
chosen. If one wants to catch more fish, there is no other method 
available than the substitution of fishing with the aid of nets and canoes 
for fishing without the aid of this equipment. There is no better, 
shorter, and cheaper method for the production of aspirin known 
than that adopted bv the chemical plants. If one disregards error and 
ignorance, there cannot be any doubt about the highest productivity 
and expediency of the processes chosen. If people had not considered 
them the most direct processes, viz., those leading by the shortest wav 
to the end sought, they would not have adopted them. 

The lengthening of the period of provision through the mere ac- 
cumulation of stocks of consumers’ goods is the outcome of the desire 
to provide in advance for a longer period of time. The same is valid 
for the production of goods the durability of which is greater in 
proportion to the greater expenditure of factors of production re- 
quired,^ But if temporally remoter goals are aimed at, lengthening of 
the period of production is a nccessaiy corollary of the venture. The 
end sought cannot be attained in a shorter period of production. 

The postponement of an act of consumption means that the individ- 
ual prefers the satisfaction which later consumption will provide 
to the satisfaction which immediate consumption could provide. The 
choice of a longer period of production means that the actor values 
the product of the process bearing fruit only at a later date more 
highly than the products which a process consuming less time could 
provide. In such deliberations and the resulting choices the period 
of production appears as waiting time. It was the great contribution 
of Jevons and Bdhm-Bawcrk to have shown the role played by taking 
account of waiting time. 

If acting men were not to pay heed to the length of the waiting 
time, they would never say that a goal is temporally so distant that one 
cannot consider aiming at it. Faced with the alternative of choosing 
between two processes of production which render different output 
with the same input, they would always prefer that process which 

2. If the lengthening of durability were not at least proportionate to the in- 
crement in expenditure needed, it would be more advantageous to increase the 
quantity of units of a shorter durability. , 
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renders the greater quantity of the same products or better products 
in the same quantity, even if this result could be attained only by 
lengthening the period of production. Increments in input which 
result in a more than proportionate increase in the products’ duration 
of serviceableness would unconditionally be deemed advantageous. 
The fact that men do not act in this way evidences that they value 
fractions of time of the same length in a different way according as 
they arc nearer or remoter from the instant of the actor’s decision. 
Other things being equal, satisfaction in a nearer period of the future 
is preferred to satisfaction in a more distant period; disutility is seen 
in waiting. 

This fact is already implied in the statement stressed in the opening 
of this chapter that man distinguishes the time before satisfaction is 
attained and the time for the duration of which there is satisfaction. 
If any role at all is played by the rime element in human life, there 
cannot be any question of equal valuation of nearer and remoter 
periods of the same length. Such an equal valuation would mean that 
people do not care whether .success is attained sooner or later. Ir 
would be tantamount to a complete elimination of the time element 
from the proce.ss of valuation. 

The mere fact that goods with a longer duration of serviceableness 
are valued more highly than those with a shorter duration does not 
yet in itself imply a consideration of time. A roof that can protect 
a house against the weather during a period of ten years is more 
valuable than a roof which renders this service only for a period of 
five years. The quantity of service rendered is different in both cases. 
But the question which we have to deal with is whether or not an actor 
in making his choices attaches to a sertdee to be available in a later 
period of the future the same value he attaches to a service available 
at an earlier period. 


:. Time Preference as an Essential Requisite of Action 

The answer to this question is that acting man does not appraise 
time periods merely with regard to their dimension. His choices re- 
garding the removal of future uneasiness arc directed by the cate- 
gories sooner and later. Time for man is not a homogeneous substance 
of which only length counts. It is not a more or a less in dimension. 
It is an irreversible flux the fractions of which appear in different 
perspective according to w hether they are nearer to or remoter from 
the instant of valuation and decision. Satisfaction of a want in the 
nearer future is, other things being equal, preferred to that in the 
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farther distant future. Present goods are more valuable than future 
goods. 

Time preference is a categorial requisite of human action. No mode 
of action can be thought of in which satisfaction within a nearer 
period of the future is not — other things being equal — preferred 
to that in a later period. The very act of gratifying a desire implies 
that gratification at the pre.sent instant is preferred to that at a later 
instant. He who consumes a nonperishable good instead of postponing 
consumption for an indefinite later moment thereby reveals a higher 
valuation of present sati.sfaction as compared with later satisfaction. 
If he were not to prefer satisfaction in a nearer period of the future 
to that in a remoter period, he would never consume and so satisfy 
wants. He would always accumulate, he would never consume and 
enjoy. He would not consume today, but he would not consume to- 
morrow either, as the morrow would confront him with the .same 
alternative. 

Not only the first step tuvtard want-satisfaction, but also any 
further step is guided bv time preference. Once the desire a to which 
the scale of values assigns the rank 1 is satisfied, one must choose be- 
tween the desire b to which the rank 2 is assigned and c that desire 
of tomorrow to which — in the absence of time preference — the rank 
1 would have been assigned. If b is preferred m c, the choice clearly 
involves time preference. Purposive striving after want-satisfaction 
must needs be guided by a preference for satisfaction in the nearer 
future over that in a remoter future. 

The conditions under which modern man of the capitalist West 
must act are different from those under w hich his primitive ancestors 
lived and acted. As a result of the providential care of our forebears 
we have at our dispo.sal an ample stock of intermediate products 
(capital goods or produced factors of production) and of consumers’ 
goods. Our activities are designed for a longer period of provision be- 
cause we are the lucky heirs of a past which has lengthened, step by 
step, the period of provision and has bequeathed to us the means to 
expand the waiting period. In acting we arc concerned with longer 
periods and are aiming at an even satisfaction in all parts of the 
period chosen as the period of provision. We are in a position to rely 
upon a continuing influx of consumer.s’ goods and have at our dis- 
posal not only stocks of goods reads- for cnnsu.uption but also 
stocks of producers’ goods out of which our continuous efforts again 
and again make new consumers' goods mature. In our dealing with 
this increasing “stream of income,” says the superficial observer, 
there is no heed paid to any considerations related to a different 
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valuation of present and of future goods. Wc synchronize, he asserts, 
and thus the time element loses any importance for the conduct of 
affairs. It is, therefore, pointless, he continues, in the interpretation 
of modern conditions to resort to time preference. 

The fundamental error involved in this popular objection is caused, 
like so many other errors, by a lamcntiible misapprehension of the 
imaginary construction of the evenly rotating economy. In the frame 
of this imaginary construction no change occurs; there prevails an 
unvaiying course of all affairs. In the evenly rotating economy con- 
sequently notliing is altered in the allocation of goods for the satis- 
faction of wants in nearer and in remoter periods of the future. No 
one plans any change because — ^according to our assumptions — the 
prevailing allocation best serves him and because he does not believe 
that any possible rearrangement could improve his condition. No 
one wants to increase his consumption in a nearer period of the fu- 
ture at the expense of his consumption in a more distant period or 
vice versa because the existing mode of allocation pleases him better 
than any other thinkable and feasible mode. 

The praxeolngical distinction between capital and income is a 
category of thought based on a different valuation of want-satisfac- 
tion in various periods of the future. In the imaginary construction 
of the evenly rotating economy it is implied that the whole income 
but not more than the income is consumed and that therefore the 
capital remains unchanged. An equilibrium is reached in the alloca- 
tion of goods for want-satisfaction in different periods of the future. 
It is permissible to describe this state of affairs by asserting that no- 
body wants to consume tomorrow’s income today. We have precisely 
designed the imaginary construction of the evenly rotating economy 
in such a wav as to make it fit just this condition. But it is necessary 
to realize that we can assert with the same apodictic assurance that, 
in the evenly rotating economy', nobody wants to have more of any 
commodity than he really has. These statements are true with regard 
to the evenly rotating economy' because they are implied in our defini- 
tion of this imaginary construction. They are nonsensical when as- 
serted w ith regard to a changing economy which alone is real. As soon 
as a change in the data occurs, the individuals are faced anew with the 
necessity of choosing both between various modes of want-satisfac- 
tion in the same period and berw'cen want-satisfaction in different 
periods. An increment can be either employed for immediate con- 
sumption or invested for further production. No matter how the 
actors employ it, their choice must needs be the result of a weighing 
of the advantages e.xpectcd from-want-satisfaction in different periods 
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of the future. In the world of reality, in the living and changing uni- 
verse, each individual in each of his actions is forced to choose be- 
tween satisfaction in various periods of time. Some people consume 
all that they earn, others consume a part of their capital, others save 
a part of their income. 

Those contesting the universal validity of time preference fail to 
explain why a man does not always invest a sum of too dollars avail- 
able today, although these loo dollars would increase to 104 dollars 
within a year’s time. It is obvious that this man in consuming this 
sum today is determined bv a judgment of value which values 100 
present dollars higher than 104 dollars available a year later. But even 
in case he chooses to invest these 100 dollars, the meaning is not that 
he prefers satisfaction in a later period to that of today. It means that 
he values loo dollars today less than 104 dollars a vear later. Every 
penny spent today is, precisely under the conditions of a capitalist 
economy in which institutions make it possible to invest even the 
smallest sums, a proof of the higher valuation of present satisfaction 
as compared with later satisfaction. 

The theorem of time preference must be demonstrated in a double 
way. First for the case of plain saving in which people must choose 
between the immediate consumption of a quantity of goods and the 
later consumption of the same quantity. Second for the case of capi- 
talist savins in which the choice is to be made between the immediate 
consumption of a quantity' of goods and the later consumption either 
of a greater quantity or of goods which are fit to proy'ide a satisfaction 
yvhich — except for the difference in time — is valued more highly. The 
proof has been given for both cases. Xo other case is thinkable. 

It is possible to search for a psychological understanding of the 
problem of time preference. Impatience and the pains caused by 
waiting are certainly psychological phenomena. One may approach 
their elucidation by referring to the temporal limitations of human 
life, to the individual's coming into existence, his groyvth and matur- 
ing, and his inevitable decay and passing awav. There is in the course 
ot man’s life a right moment for everything as yvcll as a too early and 
a too late. However, the praxeological problem is in no way related 
to psy'chological issues. must conceive, not merely understand. 
We must conceive that a man \y ho docs not prefer satisfaction within 
a nearer period of the future to that in a remoter period would never 
achieve consumption and enjoyment at all. 

Neither must the praxeological problem be confused yvith the 
physiological. He who wants to live to see the later day, must first 
of all care for the preservation of hijlife in the intermediate period. 
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Survival and appeasement of vital needs are thus requirements for the 
satisfaction of an\ u ants in the remoter future. This makes 11s undei- 
stand why in all those situations m w'hich bare life in the strict sense 
of the term is at stake satisfaction in the nearer future is preferred to 
that in later periods. But vs e are dealing vs ith action as such, not vs ith 
the motives directing its course. In the same w ay in which as econ- 
omists we do not ask why albumin, carbohydrates, and fat are de- 
manded bv man, we do not inquire why the satisfaction of vital needs 
appears imperative and does not brook any delay. We must conceive 
that consumption and enjoy ment of any kind presuppose a preference 
for present satisfaction to later satisfaction. The know ledge provided 
bv this insight far evceeds the orbit for w hich the phy siological facts 
concerned provide esplanation It refers to every kind of want-satis- 
faction, not only to the satisfaction of the \ ital necessities of mere 
survival. 

It IS important to stress this point because the term “supply of 
subsistence, available for adv ances of subsistence,” as used by Bohm- 
Bavveilv, can easily be misinterpreted It is certainly one of the tasks 
of this stock to provide the means for a satisfaction of the bare neces- 
sities of life and thus to secure survival. But besides it must be large 
enough to satisfy , bey ond the requirements of necessaiy maintenance 
for the waiting time, all those wants and desires which — apait from 
mere survival— are considered more urgent than the hai vesting of 
the physically mote abundant fniits of production processes con- 
suming more time. 

Bohm-Bavverk declared that every lengthening of the period of 
production depends on the condition that “a sufficient quantity of 
present goods is available to make it possible to overbridge the 
lengthened av ei age interval between the starting of preparatory w ork 
and the harvesting of its product.”' The expression “sufficient quan- 
tity” needs elucidation It does not mean a quantity sufficient foi 
necessary sustenance The quantity m question must be large enough 
to secure the satisfaction of all those wants the satisfaction of vv hich 
during the w aiting time is considered more urgent than the advantages 
w hich a still greater lengthening of the period of production w ould 
pros ide. If the quantity in question were smaller, a shortening of the 
period of production would appear advantageous, the increase in the 
quantity of products or the improvement of their quality to be ex- 
pected from the preservation of the longer period of production 
would no longer be considered a sufficient remuneration for the 

1 Cf Bohm-haKcr\^, Klemere Abhmiilungennber KapUal iind Zms,\o\ II in 
Cjesinmnelie Schiften,ed F. X W6w (Vienna, lyiiS), p iSg ' 
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restriction of consumption enjoined during the waiting time. Whether 
or not the supply of subsistence is sufficient, does not depend on any 
physiological or other facts open to objective determination by the 
methods of technology and physiology. The metaphorical term 
“overbridge,” suggesting a body of water the breadth of which poses 
to the bridge builder an objectively determined task, is misleading. 
The quantity in question is valued by men, and their subjective judg- 
ments decide w hether or not it is sufficient. 

Even in a hypothetical world in which nature provides every man 
with the means for the preservation of biological survival (in the 
strict sense of the term), in which the most important foodstuffs 
are not scarce and action is not concerned with the provision for bare 
life, the phenomenon of rime preference would be present and direct 
all actions.'* 

Obsetvatiom on the Evolution of the Time-Preference Theory 

It seems plausible to assume that the mere fact that interest is graduated 
m reference to periods of time should have directed the attention of the 
economists, intent upon dei eloping a theory of interest, upon the role 
played by time. However, the classical economists were prevented by their 
faulty theory of v alue and their misconstruction of the cost concept from 
recognizing the importance of the time element. 

Economics owes the time-preference theory to William Stanley Jevons 
and its elabotation, most of all, to Eugen s on Bohm-Bawerk. Bohm-Bawierk 
was the first to formulate correctly the problem to be solved, the first to 
unmask the fallacies implied m the productiiity theories and the first to 
stress the role pla\ ed bs the period of production. But he did not entirely 
succeed 111 aiuiding the pitfalls in the elucidation of the interest problem. 
His demonstration of the universal validity of time preference is inade- 
quate because it is based on psychological considerations. However, psy- 
chologs tan ncser demonstrate the validity of a praveological theorem. It 
mav show that some people or many people let themseh es be influenced 
1)1 certain motii cs. It can nei er make ei idcnt that all human action is 
neccssarili dominated by a definite categorlal element which, without 
am exception, is operative m e\ eri instance of action.’ 

The second shortcoming of Bohm-Bawerk’s reasoning was Ins miscon- 
struction of the concept of the period of production. He was not fully 
aw are of the fact that the period of production is a praxeological category 

4 1 line picftrcntc is not wiecifitalh human It is an inherent feature of the 
bthax 101 of all In mg beings The distinction of man consists in the i erv fact that 
w ith him time preference is not inexorable and the lenethcinng of the period of 
proiision not iiierclv instincrise as with certain animals that store food, but the 
result of a process of valuation 

5, For a detailed critical analysis of tins part of Bohni-Baw cik\ reasoning the 
reader is referred to Mises, Nauanalokonowie, pp. 439-44J. 
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and that the role it plavs in action consists entirely in the choices acting 
man makes between peiiods of production of different length The length 
of time expended in the past for the production of capital goods available 
today does not count at all These cap tal goods are v alued onl) w ith re- 
gard to their usefulness for future want-satisfaction The ‘average period 
of production ’ is an empty concept \\ hat determ nes action is the fact 
that in choosing among various ways which can remove future uneasiness 
the length of the w aitmg time in each case is a necessary element 

It was an outcome of these two errors that Bohm-Bawerk in the elabora- 
tion of his theory did not entirely avoid the product vity approach which 
he himself had so brilliantly refuted in his critical history of the doctrines 
of capital and interest 

These observations do not detiact at all from the impenshable meiits of 
Bohm-Baw erk s contributions It w as on the foundation laid by him that 
later economists — foremost among them Knut \\ icksell, h rank Albert 
Fetter and Irving Fisher — w ere successful in perfecting the tunc preference 
theory 

It IS customary to express the essence of the time prcfcienee theory by 
saying that there prevails a preference for present over future goods In 
deal ng with this mode of expression some economists hai e been puzzled 
by the fact that in some cases present uses are w orth less than future uses 
However, the problem raised by these apparent exceptions is caused merely 
by an misapprehension of the true stare of affairs 

There are enjoy ments w Inch cannot be had at the same time A man can 
not on the same evening attend performances of Caimcji and of Havilet 
In buy mg a ticket he must choose betw ecn the tw 0 performances If tickets 
to both theaters for the same cv ening are presented to him is a gift, he must 
likewise choose He may think with regard to the ticket which he refuses 
‘ I don t care for it just now or ‘If only it had been later " “ How cv er, 
this does not mean that he prefers future goods to present goods He does 
not have to choose between future goods and present goods He must 
choose between two enjoyments both of wh ch he cannot have together 
This IS the dilemma in every instance of choosing In the present stite of 
his affairs he may prefer Havilet to Carmen The different conditions of a 
later date may possibly result in another decision 

The second seeming exception is presented by the case of perishable 
goods They may be av ailable in abundance in one season of the y ear and 
may be scarce in other seasons However, the difference between ice in 
w inter and ice m summer is not that betw cen a present good and a future 
good It IS the difference betw ecn a good that loses its spccihc usefulness 
ev en if not consumed and another good w hich requires a different process 
of production Ice av iilablc in winter can only be used in sumnici when 
subjected to a special process of conseivation It is, m respect to ice utili/- 
able in summer, at best one of the complementary factors required for 
production It is impossible to increase the quantity of ice av ailable in sum- 

6 Cf F A Fetter, EconoHiic Princiflej (New \ork, 1513), 1 , 239 
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mer simply by restricting the consumption of ice in w inter. The two. things 
ate for all practical purposes different commodities. 

The case of the miser does not contradict the universal validity of time 
preference. The miser too, in spending some of his means for a scanty live- 
lihood, prefers some amount of satisfaction in the nearer future to that in 
the remoter future. E.\treme instances in which the miser denies himself 
even the indispensable minimum of food represent a pathological withering 
away of vital energy, as is the case with the man who abstains from eating 
out of fear of morbific germs, the man who commits suicide rather than 
meet a dangerous situation, and the man who cannot sleep because he is 
afraid of undetermined accidents which could befall him while asleep. 


3. Capital Goods 

As soon as those present wants are sated the satisfaction of which 
is considered more urgent than any provision for the morrow, 
people begin to save a part of the available supply of consumers’ goods 
for later use. This postponement of consumption makes it possible 
to direct action toward temporally remoter ends. It is now feasible 
to aim at goals which could not be thought of before on account of 
the length of the period of production re(]uired. It is furthermore 
feasible to choose methods of production in which the output of 
products is greater per unit of input than in other methods requiring 
a shorter period of production. The sine qua non of any lengthening 
of the processes of production adopted is saving, i.e., an excess of 
current production over current consumption. Saving is the first 
step on the way toward improvement of material well-being and 
toward every further progress on this way. 

The postponement of consumption and the accumulation of stocks 
of consumers' goods destined for later consumption would be prac- 
ticed even in the absence of the stimulus offered by the technological 
superiority of processes with a longer period of production. The 
higher productivity of such processes consuming more time strength- 
ens considerably the propensity to save. The sacrifice made by re- 
stricting consumption in nearer periods of the future is henceforth 
not only counterbalanced by the expectation of consuming the saved 
goods in remoter periods; it also opens the way to a more ample sup- 
ply in the remoter future and to the attainment of goods which could 
not be procured at all without this sacrifice. If acting man, other condi- 
tions being equal, were not to prefer, without exception, consumption- 
in the nearer future to that in the remoter future, he would always 
save, never consume. What restricts the amount of saving and in- 
vestment is time preference. 
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People eager to embark upon processes with a longer period of 
production must first accumulate, bv means of saving, that quantity 
of consumers' goods which is needed to satisfy, during the waiting 
time, all those wants the satisfaction of which they consider more 
urgent than the increment in well-being expected from the more 
time-consuming process. Accumulation of capital begins with the 
formation of stocks of consumers’ goods the consumption of which 
is postponed for later days. If these surpluses are merely stored and 
kept for later consumption, they are simply wealth or, more precisely, 
a reserve for rainy days and emergencies. They remain outside the 
orbit of production. They become integrated — economically, not 
physically — into production activities only when employed as means 
of subsistence of workers engaged in more time-consuming processes. 
If expended in this way, they are physically consumed. But economi- 
cally they do not disappear. They are replaced first by the inter- 
mediarj' products of a process with a longer period of production 
and then later by the consumers’ goods which are the final product 
of these processes. 

All these ventures and processes are intellectually controlled by 
capital accounting, the acme of economic calculation in monetary 
terms. Without the aid of monetary calculation men could not even 
learn whether — apart from the length of the period of production — a 
definite process promises a higher productivity than another. The 
expenditures required by various proces.ses cannot be weighed against 
one another without the aid of monetary terms. Capital accounting 
starts with the market prices of the capital goods available for further 
production, the .sum of which it calls capital. It records every ex- 
penditure from this fund and the price of all incoming items induced 
by such expenditure. It establishes finally the ultimate outcome of all 
these transformations in the composition of the capital and thereby 
the success or the failure of the whole process. It shows not only the 
final result; it mirrors also every one of its intermediary stages. It 
produces interim balances for every day such a balance may be re- 
quired and statements of profit and loss for every part or stage of the 
process. It is the indispensable compass of production in the mar- 
ket economy. 

In the market economy production is a continuous, never-ending 
pursuit split up into an immense variety of partial processes. Innumer- 
able processes of production with different periods of production arc 
in progress simultaneously. They complement one another and at 
the same time are in rivalry with one another in competing for scarce 
factors of production. Continuously either new capital is accumulated 
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hy saving or previously accumulated capital is eaten up by over- 
consumption. Production is distributed among numerous individual 
plants, farms, workshops, and enterprises each of which serves only 
limited purposes. The intermediary products or capital goods, the 
produced factors of further production, change hands in the course 
of events; they pass from one plant to another until finally the con- 
sumers’ goods reach those who use and enjoy them. The social 
process of production never stops. At each instant numberless proc- 
esses are in progress some of which are nearer to, some remoter from, 
the achievement of their special tasks. 

Every single performance in this ceaseless pursuit of wealth pro- 
duction is based upon the saving and the preparatory work of earlier 
generations. We are the lucky heirs of our fathers and forefathers 
whose saving has accumulated the capital goods with the aid of 
which tve are working today. We favorite children of the age of 
electricity still derive advantage from the original saving of the 
primitive fishermen who, in producing the first nets and canoes, de- 
voted a part of their working time to provision for a remoter future. 
If the sons of these legendary' fishermen had worn out these inter- 
mediary products — nets and canoes — without replacing them by new 
ones, they would have consumed capital and the process of saving 
and capital accumulation would have had to start afresh. We are 
better off than earlier generations because we are equipped with the 
capital goods they have accumulated for us.’ 

I'he businessman, the acting man, is entirely absorbed in one task 
only; to take best advantage of all the means available for the im- 
provement of future conditions. He does not look at the present 
state of affairs with the aim of analyzing and comprehending it. In 
classifying the means for further production and appraising their 
importance he adopts superficial rules of thumb. He distinguishes 
three classes of factors of production: the nature-given material 
factors, the human factor — labor, and capital goods — the intermediary 
factors produced in the past. He does not analyze the nature of the 
capital goods. I hcy are in his eves means of increasing the produc- 
tivity of labor. Quite naively he ascrilns to them productis e power 
of their own. He does not trace their instrumentality back to nature 
and labor. He does not ask how they came into e.xistence. They count 
only as far as they may contribute to the success of his efforts. 

This mode of reasoning is all right for the businessman. But it was 

7. These considerations explode the objections raised against the time-pief- 
erence theory by Frank H. Knight in his anicle, “Capital, Time and the Interest 
Rate,” Econovnca, n.s., 1 , 257-286. 
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a serious mistake for the economists to agree with the businessman’s 
superficial view. They erred in classifying “capital” as an independent 
factor of production along with the naturc-giv'cn material resources 
and labor. The capital goods— the factors of further production pro- 
duced in the past — are not an independent factor. They are the joint 
products of the cooperation of the two original factors — nature and 
labor — expended in the past. They have no productive power of 
their own. 

Neither is it correct to call the capital goods labor and nature 
stored up. They are rather labor, nature, and time stored up. The 
difference between production without the aid of capital goods and 
that assisted by the employment of capital goods consists in time. 
Capital goods are intermediary stations on the way leading from the 
very beginning of production to its final goal, the turning out of 
consumers’ goods. He who produces with the aid of capital goods 
enjoys one great advantage over the man who starts without capital 
goods; he is nearer in time to the ultimate goal of his endeavors. 

There is no question of an alleged productivity of capital goods. 
The difference between the price of a capital good, c.g., a machine, 
and the sum of the prices of the coniplcmcntary original factors of 
production required for its reproduction is entirely due to the time 
difference. He who employs the machine is nearer the goal of produc- 
tion. The period of production is shorter for him than for a com- 
petitor who must start from the beginning. In buying a machine he 
buys the original factors of production to be expended in its repro- 
duction plus time, i.e., the time by which his period of production is 
shortened. 

The value of time, i.e., time preference or the higher valuation of 
want-satisfaction in nearer periods of the future as against that in 
remoter periods, is an essential element in human action. It determines 
every choice and every action. There is no man for whom the differ- 
ence between sooner and later does not count. The time element is 
imtrumental in the formation of all prices of all commodities and 
services. 


4. Period of Production, Waiting Time, and 
Period of Provision 

If one were to measure the length of the period of production spent 
in the fabrication of the various goods available now, one would 
have to trace back their history to the point at which the first ex- 
penditure of original factors oP production took place. One would 
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have to establish when natural resources and labor were first em- 
ployed for processes which — besides contributing to the production 
of other goods — also contributed ultimately to the production of 
the good in question. The solution of this problem would require 
the solubility of the problem of physical imputation. It would be 
necessary to establish in quantitative terms to what extent tools, 
raw materials, and labor which directly or indirectly were used in 
the production of the good concerned contributed to the result. One 
would have to go back in these inquiries to the very origins of capital 
accumulation by saving on the part of people who previously lived 
from hand to mouth. It is not only practical difficulties which prevent 
such historical studies. The very Insolubility of the problem of phys- 
ical imputation stops us at the first step of such ventures. 

Neither acting man himself nor economic theory needs a meas- 
urement of the time expended in the past for the production of goods 
available today. They would have no use for such data even if they 
knew them. Acting man is faced with the problem of how to take 
best advantage of the available supply of goods. He makes his choices 
in employing each part of this supply in such a way as to satisfy 
the most urgent of the not yet satisfied wants. For the achievement 
of this task he must know the length of the waiting time which sepa- 
rates him from the attainment of the various goals among which he has 
to choose. As has been pointed out and must be emphasized again, 
there is no need for him to look backward to the history of the 
various capital goods available. Acting man counts waiting time and 
the period of production always from today on. In the same way in 
which there is no need to know whether more or less labor and 
material factors of production have been e.xpended in the production 
of the products available now, there is no need to know whether their 
production has absorbed more or less time. Things are valued ex- 
clusively from the point of view of the services they can render for 
the satisfaction of future wants. The actual sacrifices made and the 
time absorbed in their production are beside the point. These things 
belong to the dead past. 

It is necessary to realize that all economic categories are related 
to human action and have nothing at all to do directly with the 
physical properties of things. Economics is not about goods and 
services; it is about human choice and action. The praxeological con- 
cept of time is not the concept of physics or biology. It refers to the 
sooner or the later as operative in the actors’ judgments of value. The . 
distinction between capital goods and consumers’ goods is not a rigid 
distinction based on the physical an(^ physiological properties of the 
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goods concerned It depends on the position of the actors and the 
choices the^ have to make The same goods can be looked upon as 
capital goods and as consumers’ goods A siippH of goods reads foi 
immediate enjoyment is capital goods fiom the point of \ieu of a 
man ss ho looks upon it as a means for his o\\ n sustenance and that of 
hired \s orkers during a v aiting time 

An increase in the quantity of capital goods a\ ailablc is a ncccssan 
condition for the adoption of piocesses in which the period ol 
production and theiefore waiting time aie longei If one wants to 
attain ends which aie temporally farthei a\\a\, one must lesoit to 
a longer period of production because it is impossible to attain the 
end sought in a shorter period of production If one w ants to lesoit 
to methods of production w ith w hich the quantin of output is highci 
per unit of input expended, one must lengthen the period of pioduc- 
tion For the processes with which output is smaller pei unit of input 
hat e been chosen onU on account of the shoiterpciiod of production 
the\ require But on the other hand, not evert emplot ment chosen foi 
the utilization of capital goods accuimilated bt means of additional 
sating requires a process of production in which the pciiod of pro- 
duction from todat on to the matuiing of the pioducr is longer than 
with all processes alreadt adopted pretiousK It nnv bt that people, 
having satisfied their more uigcnt needs, now want goods which 
can be produced within a tonipaiativcH shoit pciiod The icason 
wh\ these goods hate not been produced pietiouslt was not that the 
period of production lequiied foi them alone was deemed too long, 
but that there was a moic uigcnt employment open foi the fattois 
required 

If one chooses to asseit that even mticisc in the supply of cipital 
goods available results in a lengthening of the peiiod of production 
and of waiting tune, one leasons m the following way If ir aie the 
goods already previously produced and b the goods piodutcd in the 
new piocesses staitcd with the aid of the intieisc in capital goods. 
It IS obvious that people had to wait longci foi a and b than they had 
to w ait for it alone In 01 del to produce a and b it w as not only neces- 
sary to acquire the capital goods requiied foi the piodiiction of a 
hut also those required for the production of b If one had expended 
for an increase of immediate consumption the means of sustenance 
saved to make workers available foi the production of /;, one would 
have attained the satisfaction of some w ants sooner 

The tieatment of the capital pioblem customarv with those econ- 
omists who are opposed to the so-called “Austrian” view assumes thit 
the technique employ ed in production is unalterably determined bj 
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the given state of technological knowledge. The “Austrian” econ- 
omists, on the other hand, show that it is the supply of capital goods 
available at each moment that determines which of the many known 
technological methods of production will be employed.* The cor- 
rectness of the “Austrian” point of view can easily be demonstrated 
by a scrutiny of the pioblem of scarcity of capital. 

Let us look at the condioon of a country suffeimg from scarcity of 
capital. Take, for instance, the state of affairs in Rumania about i8do. 
What was lacking was certainly not technological knowledge. There 
was no secrecy concermng the technological methods practiced by 
the advanced nations of the West They were described in innumer- 
able books and taught at many schools The elite of Rumanian vouth 
had leceived full information about them at the technological uni- 
versities of Austiia, Sw itaerland, and France Hundreds of foreign 
experts weie ready to apply their knowledge and skill in Rumania. 
What was w anting w as the capital goods needed foi a transformation 
of the backw ard Rumanian apparatus of production, transportation, 
and communication accoidmg to Western patterns. If the aid granted 
to the Rumanians on the part of the advanced foreign nations had 
consisted mereU in pros iding them w ith technological know ledge, 
they w ould have had to realize that it w ould take a very long time 
until they caught up w ith the West The first thing for them to have 
done would base been to save in order to make workers and material 
factors of production asailable foi the performance of more time- 
consuming piocesses Onls then could they successis'ely produce the 
tools lequiied for the construction of those plants which in the fur- 
ther course weie to produce the equipment needed for the construc- 
tion and operation of modem plants, farms, mines, railroads, telegiaph 
lines, and buildings Scores of decades would have passed until they 
had made up foi the time lost 1 here would not have been any means 
of acceleiating this process than b\ lestiicting cuiient consump- 
tion as far .is ph\ siologicalK possible for the mtei medlars period. 

Howesei, things de\ eloped in a differ ent was The capitalist 
West lent to the backward countiies the capital goods needed foi 
an instantaneous tiansfoimation of a gieat pait of their methods of 
pioduction It sased them time and made it possible for them to 
nuiltipls seiy soon the pi odiic tints of then laboi The effect for 

8 Cf r A Hisel FK Fine theory o\ Capitol (I on don, 1941), p 48 It is 
awkward indeed to nttich to certain lines of thought national labels As Hayek 
remarks pertinenth (p 47, n 1), the tlassical rnglish economists since Ricardo, 
and particular!) J S Mill (the latter probably partly under the influence of J 
Rae) were in some regards more "Austrian' than their recent Anglo-Saxon 
successors 
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the Rumanians was that they could immediately enjoy the advantages 
derived from the modern technological procedures. It was as if they 
had started at a much earlier date to save and to accumulate capital 
goods. 

Shortage of capital means that one is further away from the at- 
tainment of a goal sought than if one had started to aim at it at an 
earlier date. Because one neglected to do this in the past, the inter- 
mediary products are wanting, although the nature-given factors 
from which they are to he produced are available. Capital shortage 
is dearth of time. It is the effect of the fact that one was late in 
beginning the march toward the aim concerned. It is impossible to 
describe the advantages derived from capital goods available and 
the disadvantages resulting from the paucity of capital goods with- 
out resorting to the time clement of sooner and later.® 

To have capital goods at one’s disposal is tantamount to being nearer 
to a goal aimed at. An increment in capital goods available makes it 
possible to attain temporally remoter ends without being forced to 
restrict consumption. A loss in capital goods, on the other hand, makes 
it necessary either to abstain from striving after certain goals which 
one could aim at before or to restrict consumption. To have capital 
goods means, other things being equal,'® a temporal gain. As against 
those who lack capital goods, the capitalist, under the given state of 
technological knowledge, is in a position to reach a definite goal 
sooner without restricting consumption and without increasing the 
input of labor and nature-given material factors of production. His 
head start is in time. A rival endowed with a smaller supply of capital 
goods can catch up only by restricting his consumption. 

The start which the peoples of the West have gained over the other 
peoples consists in the fact that they have long since created the 
political and institutional conditions required for a smooth and by 
and large uninterrupted progress of the process of larger-scale saving, 
capital accumulation, and investment. Thus, bv the middle of the 
nineteenth century, they had already attained a state of well-being 
which far surpassed that of poorer races and nations less successful 
in substituting the ideas of acquisiticc capitalism for those of predatory 
militarism. Left alone and unaided bv foreign capital these backward 
peoples would have needed much more time to improve their meth- 
ods of production, transportation, and communication. 

It is impossible to understand the course of world affairs and the 

9. Cf. W. S. jevons, The Theory of Politico! Economy (4tli cd. London, 19:4) , 
pp. 224-219. 

10. This implies also equality in tlfe quantity of nature-given factors available. 
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development of the relations between West and East in the last 
centuries, if one does not comprehend the importance of this large- 
scale transfer of capital. The West has given to the East not only- 
technological and therapeutical knowledge, but also the capital goods 
needed for an immediate practical application of this knowledge. 
These nations of Eastern Europe, Asia, and Africa have been able, 
thanks to the foreign capital imported, to reap the fruits of modem 
industry at an earlier date. They were to some extent relieved from 
the necessity of restricting their consumption in order to accumulate 
a sufficient stock of capital goods. This was the true nature of the 
alleged exploitation of the backward nations on the part of Western 
capitalism about which their nationalists and the Marxians lament. 
It was a fecundation of the economically backward nations bv the 
wealth of the more advanced nations. 

The benefits derived were mutual. What impelled the capitalists 
of the West to embark upon foreign investment was the demand 
of the consumers. Consumers asked for goods which could not be 
produced at all at home and for a cheapening of goods which could 
be produced at home only with rising costs. If the consumers of the 
capitalist West had behaved in a different way or if the institutional 
obstacles to capital export had proved insurmountable, no capital 
export would have occurred. There would have been more longi- 
tudinal expansion of domestic production instead of lateral expansion 
abroad. 

It is not the task of catallactics but of historv to deal with the con- 
sequences of the internationalization of the capital market, its work- 
ing, and its final disintegration brought about by the expropriation 
policies adopted by the receiving countries. Catallactics has only to 
scrutinize the effects of a richer or poorer supply of capital goods. 

We compare the conditions of two isolated market systems A and 
B. Both are equal in size and population figures, the state of techno- 
logical knowledge, and in natural resources. They differ from one 
another only in the supply of capital goods, this supply being larger 
in A than in fl. This enjoins that in A many processes of production 
are employed with which the output is greater per unit of input than 
with those employed in B. In B one cannot consider the adoption of 
these processes on account of the comparative scarcity of capital 
goods. Their adoption would require a restriction of consumption. 
In B many manipulations are performed by manual labor which in 
A are performed by labor-saving machines. In A goods are produced 
with a longer durability; in B one must abstain from producing them 
although the lengthening of durabiljty is obtained by a less than . 
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pioportionate intiease in input In A the productivity of labor and 
consequentlv uage lates and the standaid of living of the wage 
earners are highei than in B ” 

Piolon^atiofi of the Peuod of Piovtswn Beyond the Expected 
Dination of the ActoPs Life 

The judgments of value which determine the choice between satisfac- 
tion in nearer and in remoter periods of the future are expressive of present 
valuation and not of future valuation Thev weigh the significance at- 
tached todav to satisfaction in the nearer future against the significance 
attached todav to satisfaction in the remoter future 
The uneasiness which acting man wants to remove as far as possible is 
atwavs present uneasiness, 1 e , uneasiness felt in the v ery moment of action, 
and It alw a\ s refers to future conditions 1 he actor is discontented todav 
with the expected state of affairs in various periods of the futuie and tries 
to alter it through purposiv e conduct 
If action is pnmarilv directed toward the improv ement of other people's 
conditions and is therefore commonly called altruistic, the uneasiness the 
actor w ants to remov e is his own present dissatisfaction w ith the expected 
state of other people s affairs m v arious periods of the future In taking 
care of othei people he aims at alleviating his own dissatisfaction 
It IS theiefore not surprising that acting man often is intent upon pro 
longing the period of provision beyond the expected duration of his own 
life 


Sori/e Applicxtioju of the Tii/te-Ptefennce Theory 

Tverv part of economics is open to intentional misrepresentation and 
misinterpretation on the part of people eagei to excuse or to justify falla- 
cious doctrines undei lying then party programs To prevent such misuse 
as far as possible it seems expedient to add some explanatory' remarks to the 
exposition of the time-prefeience theory 

There are schools of thought vv hich flatly deny that men differ w ith re 
gard to innate characteristics inherited from their ancestors ' In the 
opinion of these authors the only difference between the white men of 
Western civili/ation and I skimos is rhat the latter are in arrears in then 
progress toward modem industnal civilization This merely temporal 
difference of a few thousand y ears is insignificant w hen compared w ith 
the many hundreds of thousands of years which were absorbed by man s 
evolution from the simian state of his ajvelike forebears to the conditions 
of present-day homo sapiens It docs not support the assumption that racial 
differences prevail betw een the v arious specimens of mankind 

11 Cf John Bates Clark hisentiah of Etmiomic 1 heory (New kork, 1907J, 
PP 133 ff 

15 About the Marxian attack against genetics, cf 1 D Lysenko, Heredni 
and Variability (New \ork, 1945) A critical appraisal of this controversy is pro 
sided byj R Baker, Science and thePlaimed State \orlt, 71-71! 
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Praxcology and economics are foreign to the issues raised by this con- 
trovers)'. But they must take precautionary measures lest they become 
implicated by partisan spirit in this clash of antagonistic ideas. If those 
fanatically rejecting the teachings of modern genetics were not entirely 
ignorant of economics, they would certainly try to turn the time-pref- 
erence theory' to their advantage. They would refer to the circumstance 
that the superiority of the Western nations consists merely in their having 
started earlier in endeavors to save and to accumulate capital goods. They 
would explain this temporal difference by accidental factors, the better 
opportunity offered by environment. 

Against such possible misinterpretations one must emphasise the fact 
that the temporal head start gained by the Western nations was conditioned 
by ideological factors which cannot be reduced simply to the operation of 
environment. What is called human civilization has up to now been a prog- 
ress from cooperation by virtue of hegemonic bonds to cooperation by 
virtue of contractual bonds. But while many races and peoples were ar- 
rested at an early' stage of this movement, others kept on advancing. The 
eminence of the Western nations consisted in the fact that they succeeded 
better in checking the spirit of predatory' militarism than the rest of man- 
kind and that they thus brought forth the .social instimtions required for 
saving and investment on a broader scale. Even Mar.x did not contest the 
fact that private initiative and private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion were indispensable stages in the progress from primitive man's penury 
to the mote satisfactory conditions of nineteenth-century \A’estern Europe 
and North America, ^^’hat the East Indies, China, Japan, and the Moham- 
medan countries lacked were institutions of safeguarding the individual’s 
rights. The arbitrary administration of pashas, kadis, rajahs, mandarins, and 
daimios was not conducive to large-.scalc accuitiulation of capital. The legal 
guarantees effectively protecting the individual against expropriation and 
confiscation svere the foundations upon which the unprecedented eco- 
nomic progress of the ^^'est came into flower. These laws were not an out- 
growth of chance, historical accidents, and geographical environment. 
They were the product of reason. 

AVe do not know what course the historv of .Asia and .Africa would have 
taken if these peoples had been left alone. What happened was that some 
of these peoples were subject to European rule and others — like China and 
Japan — were forced by the display of naval power to open their frontiers. 
The achievements of AA'cstern industrialism came to them from abroad. 
Thev were ready to take advantage of the foreign capital lent to them and 
invested in their territories. But they were rather .slow in the reception of 
the ideologies from which modem industrialism had sprung. Their assimi- 
lation to AVestern ways of life is superficial. 

AVe arc in the midst of a rcyolutionary process which will very soon do 
away with all varieties of colonialism. This revolution is not limited to 
those countries which were subject to the rule of the British, the French 
and the Dutch. Even nations which \uithout any infringement of their 
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political sovereignty had profited from foreign capital are intent upon 
throwing oiT what they call the yoke of foreign capitalists. They are ex- 
propriating the foreigners by various devices — discriminatory taxation, re- 
pudiation of debts, undisguised confiscation, foreign exchange restrictions. 
We are on the eve of the complete distintegration of the international 
capital market. The economic consequences of this event are obvious; its 
political repercussions are unpredictable. 

In order to appreciate the political consequences of the disintegration of 
the international capital market it is necessary to remember what effects 
were brought about by the internationalization of the capital market. 
Under the conditions of the later nineteenth century it did not matter 
whether or not a nation was prepared and equipped with the required 
capital in order to utilize adequately the natural resources of its territory. 
There tvas practically free access for everybody to every area’s natural 
wealth. In searching for the most advantageous opportunities for invest- 
ment capitalists and promoters were not stopped by national borderlines. 
As far as investment for the best possible utilization of the know n natural 
resources was concerned, the greater part of the earth’s surface could be 
considered as integrated inro a uniform world-embracing market system. 
It is true that this result was attained in some areas, like the British and the 
Dutch East Indies and Malaya, only by colonial regimes and that autoch- 
thonous governments of these territories would probably not have created 
the institutional setting indispensable for the importation of capital. But 
Eastern and Southern Europe and the Western Hemisphere had of their 
own accord joined the community of the international capital market. 

The Marxians were intent upon indicting foreign loans and investments 
for the lust for war, conquest, and colonial expansion. In fact the inter- 
nationalization of the capital marker, together with free trade and the free- 
dom of migration, was instrumental in removing the economic incentives 
to war and conquest. It no longer mattered for a man where the political 
boundaries of his country were drawn. The entrepreneur and the investor 
were not checked by them. Precisely those nations which in the age preced- 
ing the first World ^Var were paramount in foreign lending and invest- 
ment were committed to the ideas of peace-loving “decadent” liberalism. 
Of the foremost aggressor nations Russia, Italy, and Japan were not capital 
exporters; they themselves needed foreign capital for the development of 
their own natural resources. Germany's imperialist adventures were not 
supported by its big business and finance.^’ 

The disappearance of the international capital market alters conditions 
entirely. It abolishes the freedom of access to natural resources. If one of 
the socialist governments of the economically backsvard nations lacks the 
capital needed for the utilization of its natural resources, there will be no 
means to remedy this situation. If this system had been adopted a hundred 
years ago, it would have been impossible to e.xploit the oil fields of Me.xico, 

13. Cf. Mises, Onmipotent Govermnent (New Haven, 1944), p. 99 and the 
books quoted there. ^ 
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Venezuela, and Iran, to establish the rubber plantations in Malaya or to 
develop the banana production of Central America. It is illusory to assume 
that the advanced nations will acquiesce in such a state of affairs. They will 
resort to the only method which gives them access to badly needed raw 
materials; they will resort to conquest. War is the alternative to freedom of 
foreign investment as realized by the international capital market. 

The inflow of foreign capital did not harm the receiving nations. It was 
European capital that accelerated considerably the marvelous economic 
evolution of the United States and the British Dominions. Thanks to 
foreign capital the countries of Latin America and Asia are today equipped 
with facilities for production and transportation which they would have 
had to forego for a vert' long time if they had not received this aid. Real 
wage rates and farm yields are higher today in those areas than they would 
have been in the absence of foreign capital. The mere fact that almost all 
nations are vehemently asking today for American credits explodes the 
fables of the iMarxians and the nationalists. 

However, the mere lust for imported capital goods does not resuscitate 
the international capital market. Investment and lending abroad are only 
possible if the receiving nations are unconditionally and sincerely commit- 
ted to the principle of private propeny and do not plan to expropriate the 
foreign capitalists at a later date. It was such expropriations that destroyed 
the international capital market. 

Intergovernmental loans arc no substitute for the functioning of an inter- 
national capital market. If they are granted on business terms, they presup- 
pose no less than private loans the full acknowledgment of property rights. 
If they arc granted, as is usually the case, as virtual subsidies without any 
regard for payment of principal and interest, they impose restrictions upon 
the debtor nation's .sovereignty. In fact such “loans” are for the most part 
the price paid for military assistance in coming wars. Such military con- 
siderations already played an important role in the years in which the 
European powers prepared the great wars of our age. The outstanding 
example was provided by the huge sums which the French capitalists, 
pressed hard by the Government of the Third Republic, lent to Imperial 
Russia. The Tsars used the capital borrowed for armaments, not for an im- 
provement of the Russian apparatus of production. They did not invest 
it; they consumed a great part of it. 


5. The Convertibility of Capital Goods 

Capital goods arc intermediary steps on the way toward a definite 
goal. If in the course of the period of production the goal is changed, 
it is not always possible to use the intermediary products already 
available for the pursuit of the new goal. Some of the capital goods 
become absolutely uscle.ss, and all expenditure made in their produc- 
tion appears now as waste. Other capital goods can be utilized for the 
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new piojCLt but onK aftei bating been subjected to a process of 
adjustment, it nould have been possible to spaie the costs required 
by this alteiation if one had ftom the start aimed at the new goal 
A third group of capital goods can be employed for the new' process 
without any alteration, but if it had been known at the time the\ 
weie produced that they would be used m the new way, it would 
hat e been possible to manufacture at smaller cost other goods w hich 
could rendei the same service Finally there are also capital goods 
which tan be emploved foi the new project just as well as foi the 
01 iginal one 

It \tould haidU be necessai\ to mention these obvious facts if it 
were not essential to refute populai misconceptions Iheie is no 
such thing a-> an abstract or ideal cipital that exists apait fiom con 
Crete capital goods If w e disiegaid the role cash-holding plav s in the 
composition of capital (we will deal with this ptoblem in one of 
the latei sections) vie must reali/e that capital is alviavs embodied in 
definite capitil goods and is affected bv eveiv thing that happens 
with regard to them The value of an amount of capital is a dei native 
of the V alue of the capital goods in vv hich it is embodied The monev 
equiv alent of an amount of capital is the sum of the monev equiv alents 
of the aggiegate of capital goods to which one lefcrs in speaking of 
capital in the abstiact There is nothing vv hich could be called “free ’ 
( apital Capital is alw av s in the form of definite capital goods 1 hese 
capital goods aie bettei utili/able foi some piiiposes, less utili/able 
for otheis, and absoluteK useless for still other puiposes Fvery unit 
of capital IS therefoie in some w a\ oi other fixed capital, i e , dedicated 
to definite piocesses of production The businessman’s distinction be 
ivveen fixed capital and ciiculating capital is a diffeience of degiee 
not of kind lver\thing that is valid with legard to fixed capital is 
also valid, although to a smaller degree, with legaid to ciiculiting 
capital All capital goods have a moie oi less specific charactei Of 
course, with manv of them it is rathei unlikelv that a change in vi ints 
and plans w ill make them entiielv useless 

1 he more ii definite process of production approaches its ultimate 
end, the closer becomes the tie between its intcrmediaiy pioducts 
and the goal aimed at Iron is less specific in charactei than non 
lubes, and non tubes less so than iron machme-paits The conversion 
of a process of pioduction becomes as a rule the more difficult, the 
farther it his been pursued and the nearei it has come to its termina 
tion, the turning out of consumeis’ goods 

In looking at the process of capital accumulation •from its vciv 
beginnings one tan easilv recognite that there cannot be such a thing 
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as free capital. There is only capital embodied in goods of a more 
specific character and in goods of a less specific character. AVhen the 
wants or the opinions concerning the methods of want-satisfaction 
change, the value of the capital goods is altered accordingly. Addi- 
tion^ capital goods can come into existence only through making 
consumption lag behind current production. The additional capital 
is already in the very moment of its coming into existence embodied 
in concrete capital goods. These goods had to be produced before 
they could — as an excess of production over consumption — become 
capital goods. The role which the intraposition of money plavs in 
the sequence of these events will be dealt with later. Here we need 
only recognize that even the capitalist whose whole capital consists 
in money and in claims to money does not own free capital. His funds 
are tied up with monev. They are affected by changes in money’s 
purchasing power and — as far as they are invested in claims to definite 
sums of money — also by changes in the debtor's solvency. 

It is expedient to substitute the notion of the convertibility of 
capital goods for the misleading dLsrinction between fixed and free 
or circulating capital. The convertibility of capital goods is the op- 
portunity offered to adjust their utilization to a change in the data of 
production. Convertibility is graduated. It is never perfect, i.e., present 
with regard to all possible changes in the data. In the case of abso- 
lutely specific factors it is entirely absent. As the conversion of capital 
goods from the employment originally planned to other employ- 
ments becomes necessary through the emergence of unforeseen 
changes in the data, it is impossible to speak of convertibility in general 
without reference to changes in the data which have already occurred 
or are expected. A radical change in the data could make capital goods 
previously considered to be easil\- conr ertiblc either not convertible 
at all or convertible only with difficulty. 

It is obvious that in practice the problem of convertibility plays 
a greater role with goods the serviceability of which consists in render- 
ing a scries of services over a period of time than with capital goods 
the serviceability of which is exhausted by rendering only one serv- 
ice in the process of production. The unused capacity of plants and 
transportation facilities and the scrapping of equipment which ac- 
cording to the plans underlying its production was designed for longer 
use arc more momentous than the throwing away of fabrics and 
clothing out of fashion and of physically perishable goods. The 
problem of convertibility is peculiarly a problem of capital and 
capital goods only in so far as capital accounting makes it especially 
visible with regard to capital goods, essentially it is a phenomenon 
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present also in the case of consumers’ goods which an individual 
has acquired for his own use and consumption. If the conditions 
which resulted in their acquisition change, the problem of converti- 
bility becomes actual with them too. 

Capitalists and entrepreneurs in their capacity as owners of capital 
are never perfectly free; they are never on the eve of the first decision 
and action which will bind them. They are always already engaged 
in some way or other. Their funds are not outside the social process 
of production, but invested in definite lines. If they own cash, this 
is, according to the state of the market, either a sound or an unsound 
“investment”; but it is always an investment. They have either let 
slip the right moment for the purchase of concrete factors of produc- 
tion which they must buy sooner or later, or the right moment to 
buy has not yet come. In the first case their holding of cash is un- 
sound; they have missed an opportunity. In the second case their 
choice tvas correct. 

Capitalists and entrepreneurs in expending money for the purchase 
of concrete factors of production value the goods exclusively from 
the point of view of the anticipated future state of the market. They 
pav prices adjusted to future conditions as they themselves appraise 
them today. Errots committed in the past in the production of capital 
goods available today do not burden the buyer; their incidence falls 
entirely on the seller. In tliis sense the entrepreneur who proceeds 
to bu)' against money capital goods for future production crosses 
out the past. His entrepreneurial ventures are not affected by changes 
which in the past occurred in the valuation and the prices of the 
factors of production he acquires. In this sense alone one may say 
that the owner of ready cash owns liquid funds and is free. 


6 . The Influence of the Past Upon .\ction 

The more the accumulation of capital goods proceeds, the greater 
becomes the problem of convc^tibilitv^ The primitive methods of 
farmers and handicraftsmen of earlier ages could more easily be ad- 
justed to new tasks than modern capitalist methods. But it is pre- 
cisely modern capitalism that is faced with rapid changes in condi- 
tions. Changes in technological knowledge and in the demand of 
consumers as they occur daily in our time make obsolete many of 
the plans directing the course of production and raise the question 
whether or not one should pursue the path started on. 

The spirit of sweeping innovation may get hold of men, may 
triumph over the inhibitions of.iIuggishness and indolence, may incite 
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the slothful slaves of routine to a radical rescission of traditional 
valuations, and may peremptorily urge people to enter upon new 
paths leading to new goals. Doctrinaires may try to forget that we are 
in all our endeavors the heirs of our fathers, and that our civilization, 
the product of a long evolution, cannot be transformed at one stroke. 
But however strong the propensity for innovation may be, it is kept 
in bounds by a factor that forces men not to deviate too hastily from 
the course chosen by their forebears. All material wealth is a residuum 
of past activities and is embodied in concrete capital goods of limited 
convertibility. The capital goods accumulated direct the actions of 
the living into lines which they would not have chosen if their dis- 
cretion had not been restricted by binding action accomplished in 
the past, The choice of ends and of the means for the attainment of 
those ends is influenced by the past. Capital goods are a conservative 
element. They force us to adjust our actions to conditions brought 
about by our own conduct in earlier days and by the thinking, choos- 
ing and acting of bygone generations. 

We may picture to ourselves the image of how things would be if, 
equipped with our present knowledge of natural resources, geogra- 
phy, technology, and hygienics, we had arranged all processes of 
production and manufactured all capital goods accordingly. We 
would have located the centers of production in other places. We 
would have populated the earth’s surface in a different way. Some 
areas which are today densely inhabited and full of plants and farms 
would be less occupied. AVe would have assembled more people and 
more shops and farms in other areas. All establishments would be 
equipped with the most efficient machines and tools. Each of them 
wotild be of the size requited for the most economical utilization of its 
capacitv of production. In the world of our perfect planning there 
tvould be no technological backwardness, no unused capacitv to pro- 
duce, and no avoidable shipping of men or of goods. The productivity 
of human exertion would far surpass that prevailing in our actual, 
imperfect state. 

The writings of the socialists are full of such utopian fancies. 
Whether they call themselves Alarxian or non-Marxian socialists, 
technocrats, or simply planners, they are all eager to show us how 
foolishlv things are arranged in realitx' and how happily men could 
live if they were to invest the reformers with dictatorial powers. It 
is only the inadequacy of the capitalist mode of production that pre- 
vents mankind from enjoying all the amenities which could be pro- 
duced under the contemporary state of technological knowledge. 

The fundamental error involved fp this rationalistic romanticism 
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is the misconception of the character of the capital goods available 
and of their scarcity. The intermediary products available today 
were manufactured in the past by our ancestors and by ourselves. 1 he 
plans which guided their production were an outgrowth of the then 
prevailing ideas concerning ends and technological procedures. If 
we consider aiming at different ends and choosing different methods 
of production, we are faced with an alternative. We must either 
leave unused a great part of the capital goods available and start afresh 
producing modern equipment, or we must adjust our production 
processes as far as possible to the specific character of the capital goods 
available. The choice rests, as it always does in the market economy, 
with the consumers. Their conduct in buying or not buying settles 
the issue. In choosing between old tenements and new ones equipped 
with all the gadgets of comfort, benveen railroad and motorcar, be- 
tween gas and electric light, between cotton and rayon goods, be- 
tween silk and nylon hosiery, they implicitly choose between a con- 
tinued employment of previously accumulated capital goods and 
their scrapping. When an old building which could still be inhabited 
for years is not prematurely demolished and replaced by a modern 
house because the tenants are not prepared to pay higher rents and 
prefer to satisfy other wants instead of living in more comfortable 
homes, it is obvious how present consumption is influenced by condi- 
tions of the past. 

The fact that not every technological improvement is instantly 
applied in the whole field is not more conspicuous than the fact that 
not everybody throws away his old car or his old clothes as soon as 
a better car is on the market or new patterns become fashionable. In 
all such things people are motivated by the scarcity of goods available. 

A new machine, more efficient than those used previously, is 
constructed. Whether or not the plants equipped with the old, less 
efficient machines will discard them in spite of the fact that they are 
still utilizable and replace them by the new' model depends on the 
degree of the new machine’s superiority. Only if this superiority 
is great enough to compensate for the additional expenditure required, 
is the scrapping of the old equipment economically sound. Let p be 
the price of the new' machine, q the price that can be realized bv 
selling the old machine as scrap iron, a the cost of producing one 
unit of product by the old machine, b the cost of producing one unit 
of product by the new machine w'ithout taking into account the 
costs required for its purcha,se. Let us further as.sume that the emi- 
nence of the new machine consists merely in a better utilization of 
raw material and labor employed and not in manufacturing a greater 
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quantity of products and that thus the annual output 2 remains un- 
changed. Then the replacement of the old machine by the new one is 
advantageous if the yield 2 (a — A) is large enough to make good for 
the expenditure of p — q. We may disregard the writing off of de- 
preciation in assuming that the annual quotas are not greater for the 
new machine than for the old one. The same considerations hold true 
also for the transfer of an already existing plant from a place in which 
conditions of production are less favorable to a location offering 
more favorable conditions. 

Technological backwardness and economic inferiority are two dif- 
ferent things and must not be confused. It can happen that a produc- 
tion aggregate which from a merely technological point of view 
appears outclassed is in a position to compete successfully with 
aggregates better equipped or located at more favorable sites. The 
degree of the superiority' provided by the technologically more 
efficient equipment or by the more propitious location as compared 
with the surplus expenditure required for the transformation decides 
the issue. This relation depends on the convertibility of the capital 
goods concerned. 

The distinction between technological perfection and economic 
expediency is not, as romantic engineers would have us believe, a 
feature of capitalism. It is true that only economic calculation as 
possible solely in a market economy gives the opportunity to establish 
all the computations required for the cognition of the relevant facts. 
A socialist management would not be in a position to ascertain the 
state of affairs by arithmetical methods. It ■would therefore not know 
whether or not what it plans and puts into operation is the most ap- 
propriate procedure to employ the means available for the satisfaction 
of what it considers to be the mo.st urgent of the still unsatisfied wants 
of the people. But if it were in a position to calculate, it would not 
proceed in a way different from that of the calculating businessman. 
It would not squander scarce factors of production for the satisfaction 
of wants deemed less urgent if this would prevent the satisfaction of 
more urgent wants. It would not hurry to scrap still utilizable produc- 
tion facilities if the investment required would impair the expansion 
of the production of more urgently needed goods. 

If one takes the problem of convertibility into proper account, 
one can easily explode many widespread fallacies. Take, for instance, 
the infant industries argument advanced in favor of protection. Its 
supporters assert that temporary protection is needed in order to 
develop processing industries in places in which natural conditions 
for their operation are more favorabje or, at least, no less favorable 
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chan in the areas in which the older established competitors are located. 
These older industries have acquired an advantage by their early 
start. They arc now fostered by a merely historical, accidental, and 
manifestly “irrational” factor. This advantage prevents the establish- 
ment of competing plants in areas the conditions of which give 
promise of becoming able to produce more cheaply than, or at 
least as cheaply as, the old ones. It may be admitted that protection 
for infant industries is temporarily e.spcnsivc. But the sacrifices made 
will be more than repaid by the gains to be reaped later. 

The truth is that the e.stablishment of an infant industry is ad- 
vantageous from the economic point of view only if the superiority 
of the new location is so momentous that it outweighs the disad- 
vantages resulting from the abandonment of nonconvertible and non- 
transferable capital goods invested in the older established plants. If 
this is the case, the new plants will be able to compete successfully 
with the old ones without any aid given by the government. If it 
is not the case, the protection granted to them is wasteful, even if 
it is only temporary and enables the new industry to hold its own at a 
later period. The tariff amounts virtually to a subsidy which the con- 
sumers are forced to pay as a compensation for the employment of 
scarce factors of production for the replacement of still utilizable 
capital goods to be scrapped and the withholding of these scarce 
factors from other employments in which they could render services 
valued higher by the consumers. The consumers are deprived of the 
opportunity to satisfy certain wants because the capital goods re- 
quired arc directed toward the production of goods which were al- 
ready ayailable for them in the absence of tariffs. 

There prevails a universal tendency for all industries to move to 
those locations in which the potentialities for production are most 
propitious. In the unhampered market economy this tendency is 
slowed down as much as due consideration to the inconvertibility 
of scarce capital goods requires. This historical element does not 
give a permanent superiority to the old industries. It only prevents 
the waste originating from investments which bring about unused 
capacity of still utilizable production facilities on the one hand and 
a restriction of capital goods available for the satisfaction of un- 
satisfied wants on the other hand. In the absence of tariffs the migra- 
tion of industries is postponed until the capital goods invested in the 
old plants are worn out or become obsolete by technological im- 
provements which are so momentous as to necessitate their replace- 
ment by new equipment. The industrial history of the United States 
provides numerous examples oi, the shifting, within the boundaries 
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of the country, of centers of industrial production which was not 
fostered by any protective measures on the part of the authorities. 
The infant industries argument is no less spurious than all the ocher 
arguments advanced in favor of protection. 

Another popular fallacy refers to the alleged suppression of useful 
patents. A patent is a legal monopoly granted for a limited number 
of years to the inventor of a new contrivance. At this point we are 
not concerned with the question whether or not it is a good policy to 
grant such e.\clusivc privileges to inventors.” We have to deal only 
with the assertion that “big business” misuses the patent system to 
withhold from the public benefits it could derive from technological 
improvement. 

In granting a patent to an inventor the authorities do not investigate 
the invention’s economic significance. They are concerned merely 
with the priority of the idea and limit their examination to technologi- 
cal problems. 1 hcv deal with the same impartial scrupulousness tvith 
an invention w liich revolutionizes a \t hole industr)’ and with some 
trifling gadget, the uselessness of which is obvious. Thus patent pro- 
tection is provided to a vast number of quite worthless inventions. 
Their authors are ready to overrate the importance of their contri- 
bution to the progress of technological knowledge and build exag- 
gerated hopes upon the material gain it could bring them. Disap- 
pointed, they grumble about the absurdity of an economic sys- 
tem that deprives the people of the benefit of technological prog- 
ress. 

The conditions under which it is economical to substitute new 
improved equipment for still utilizabic older tools have been pointed 
out above. If these conditions are absent, it does not pav, either for 
private enterprise in a market economv or for the socialist manage- 
ment of a totalitarian svstem. to adopt the netv technological process 
immediately. The new machincrv to bo produced for new plants, 
the expansion of already existing plants and the replacement of old 
equipment torn out will be effected according to the new design. 
But the still utilizable equipment will not be scrapped. The new proc- 
ess w ill be adopted only step by step. The plants equipped x\ ith the 
old devices are for some time still in a position to stand the competi- 
tion of those equipped with the new ones. Those questioning the 
correctness of this statement should ask themselves whether they 
always throw away their vacuum cleaners or radio sets as soon as 
better models are offered for sale. 

It does not make anv difference in this regard w hether the new 

14. Cf. above, pp. 382-383, and below, pp. 676-677. 
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invention is or is not protected by a patent. A firm that has acquired 
a license has already expended money for the new invention. If it 
nonetheless does not adopt the new method, the reason is that its 
adoption does not pay. It is of no avail that the government-created 
monopoly which the patent provides prevents competitors from 
applying it. What counts alone is the degree of superiority secured 
by the new invention as against old methods. Superiority means re- 
duction in the cost of production per unit or such an improvement 
in the quality of the product that buyers are ready to pay adequately 
higher prices. The absence of a sufficient degree of superiority to 
make the cost of transformation profitable is proof of the fact that 
consumers are more intent upon acquiring other goods than upon en- 
joying the benefits of the new invention. It is the consumers with 
whom the ultimate decision rests. 

Superficial observers sometimes fail to see these facts because they 
are deluded by the practice of many big enterprises of acquiring the 
rights granted by a patent in their field regardless of its usefulness. 
This practice stems from various considerations: 

1. The economic significance of the innovation is not vet recog- 
nizable. 

2. The innovation is obviously useless. But the firm believes that it 
could develop it in such a way as to make it useful. 

3. The immediate application of the innovation does not pay. But 
the firm intends to apply it later when replacing its worn-out equip- 
ment. 

4. The firm wants to encourage the inventor to continue his re- 
search in spite of the fact that up to now his endeavors have not re- 
sulted in a practically utilizable innovation. 

5. The firm wants to placate litigious inventors in order to spare 
the money, time, and nervous strain which frivolous infringement 
suits bring about. 

6 . The firm resorts to hardly disguised bribery or yields to veiled 
blackmail u hen paving for quite useless patents to officers, engineers, 
or other influential personnel of firms or institutions which are its 
customers or potential customers. 

If an invention is so superior to the old processes that it makes the 
old equipment obsolete and peremptorily demands its immediate re- 
placement by new machines, the transformation will be effected no 
matter w hether the privilege conferred by the patent is in the hands 
of the owners of the old equipment or of an independent firm. The 
assertions to the contrary are based on the assumption that not onI\- 
the inventor and his attorneys but also all people already active in 
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the field of production concerned or prepared to enter into it if an 
opportunity is offered to them fail entirely to grasp the importance 
of the invention. The inventor sells his rights to the old firm for a 
trifle because no one else wants to acquire them. And this old firm is 
also too dull to see the advantages that it could derive from the ap- 
plication of the invention. 

Now, it is true that a technological improvement cannot be 
adopted if people ate blind to its usefulness. Under a socialist manage- 
ment the incompetence or stubbomess of the officers in charge of 
the department concerned would be enough to prevent the adoption 
of a more economical method of production. The same is the case 
with regard to inventions in fields dominated by the government. 
The most conspicuous examples are provided by the failure of 
eminent military experts to comprehend the significance of new 
devices. The great Napoleon did not recognize the help which steam- 
boats could give to his plans to invade Great Britain; both Foch and 
the German general staff underestimated on the eve of the first World 
War the importance of aviation, and later the eminent pioneer of air 
power, General Billy iMitchcll, had very unpleasant experiences. But 
things are entirely different in the orbit in which the market economy 
is not hampered by bureaucratic narrow-mindedness. There a tend- 
ency to overrate rather than to underestimate the potentialities of 
an innovation prevails. The history of modern capitalism .shows in- 
numerable instances of abortive attempts to push innovations which 
proved futile. Many promoters have paid heavily for unfounded 
optimism. It would be more realistic to blame capitalism for its 
propensitv to over-value useless innovations than for its alleged sup- 
pression of useful innovations. It is a fact that large sums have been 
wasted for the purchase of quite useless patent rights and for fruitless 
ventures to apply them in practice. 

It is absurd to speak of an alleged bias of modern big business 
against technological improvement. The great corporations spend 
huge .sums in the search for new proccs.scs and new devices. 

Those lamenting an alleged suppression of inventions on the part 
of free enterprise must not think that they have proved their case 
by referring to the fact that many patents arc cither never utilized 
at all or only used after a long delay. It is manifest that numerous 
patent.s, perhaps the far greater number of them, are quite useless. 
Those alleging suppression of useful innovations do not cite a single 
instance of such an innovation’s being unused in the countries pro- 
tecting it by a patent while it is used by the Soviets — no respecters of 
patent privileges. 
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The limited convertibility of capital goods plays an important 
role in human geography. The present distribution of human abodes 
and industrial centers over the earth’s surface is to a certain degree 
determined by historical factors. The fact that definite sites were 
chosen in a distant past is still operative. There prevails, it is true, a 
universal tendency for people to move to those areas which offer the 
most propitious potentialities for production. However, this tendency 
is restrained not only by institutional factors, such as migration 
barriers. A historical factor also plays a momentous role. Capital goods 
of limited convertibility have been invested in areas which, from the 
point of view of our present knowledge, offer less favorable op- 
portunities. Their immobilization counteracts the tendency to locate 
plants, farms, and dwelling places according to the state of our 
contemporary information about geography, geologj’-, plant and 
animal physiology, climatology, and other branches of science. 
Against the advantages of moving toward sites offering better physical 
opportunities one must weigh the disadvantages of leaving unused 
capital goods of limited convertibility and transferability. 

Thus the degree of convertibility of the supply of capital goods 
available affects all decisions concerning production and consumption. 
The smaller the degree of convertibility, the more realization of 
technological improvement is delayed. Yet it would be absurd to 
refer to this retarding effect as irrational and antiprogressive. To 
consider, in planning action, all the advantages and disadvantages 
expected and to weigh them against one another is a manifestation of 
rationality. Xot the soberly calculating businessman, but the romantic 
technocrat is to blame for a delusive incomprehension of reality. 
What slows down technological improvement is not the imperfect 
convertibility of capital goods, but their scarcity. We are not rich 
enough to renounce the services which still utilizable capital goods 
could provide. The fact that a supply^ of capital goods is available 
docs not check progress; it is, on the contrary, the indispensable 
condition of any improvement and progress. The heritage of the past 
embodied in our supply of capital goods is our wealth and the fore- 
most means of further advancement in well-being. It is true, we 
ss ould be still better off if our ancestors and we ourselves in our 
past actions had succeeded in better anticipating the conditions under 
which we must act today. The cognizance of this fact explains many 
phenomena of our time. But it does not cast any blame upon the 
past nor docs it show any imperfection inherent in the market econ- 
omy. 
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7. Accumulation, Maintenance and Consumption 
of Capital 

Capital goods are intermediarj' products which in the further 
course of production activities are transformed into consumers’ 
goods. All capital goods, including those not called perishable, perish 
either in wearing out their serviceableness in the performance of 
production processes or in losing their serviceableness, even before 
this happens, through a change in the market data. There is no 
question of keeping a stock of capital goods intact. They are transient. 

The notion of wealth constancy is an outgrowth of deliberate 
planning and acting. It refers to the concept of capital as applied in 
capital accounting, not to the capital goods as such. The idea of 
capital has no counterpart in the physical universe of tangible things. 
It is nowhere but in the minds of planning men. It is an element in 
economic calculation. Capital accounting serves one purpose only. 
It is designed to make us know how our arrangement of production 
and consumption acts upon our power to satisfy future wants. The 
question it anstvers is whether a certain course of conduct increases 
or decreases the productivity of our future exertion. 

The intention of preserving the available supply of capital goods 
in full power or of increasing it could also direct the actions of men 
who did not have the mental tool of economic calculation. Primitive 
fishermen and hunters were certainly aware of the difference between 
maintaining their tools and devices in good shape and sennceableness 
and wearing them out ^vithout providing for adequate replacements. 
An old-fashioned peasant, committed to traditional routine and 
ignorant of accountancy, knows very well the significance of main- 
taining intact his live and dead stock. Under the simple conditions 
of a stationary or slou ly progressing economy it is feasible to operate 
successfully even in the absence of capital accounting. There the 
maintenance of a by and large unchanged supply of capital goods 
can be effected either by current production of pieces destined 
to replace those worn out or by the accumulation of a fund of con- 
sumers’ goods which makes it possible to devote effort at a later time 
toward the replacement of such capital goods without being forced 
to restrict consumption temporarily. But a changing industrial econ- 
omy cannot do without economic calculation and its fundamental 
concepts of capital and income. 

Conceptual realism has muddled the comprehension of the con- 
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cept of capital. It has brought about a mythology of capital.’' An 
existence has been attributed to “capital,” independent of the capital 
goods in which it is embodied. Capital, it is said, reproduces itself and 
thus provides for its own maintenance. Capital, says the Marxian, 
hatches out profit. All this is nonsense. 

Capital is a praxeological concept. If we were to resort to the 
terminology of traditional philosophy, which is characterized by 
neglect of all praxeological issues, we could call it a voluntaristic 
concept. It is a product of reasoning, and its place is in the human 
mind. It is a mode of looking at the problems of acting, a method of 
appraising them from the point of view of a definite plan. It deter- 
mines the course of human action and is, in this sense only, a real 
factor. It is inescapably linked with capitalism, the market economy. 
It is a mere shadow in economic systems in which there is no market 
exchange and no money prices of goods of all orders. 

The capital concept is operative as far as men in their actions let 
themselves be guided bv capital accounting. If the entrepreneur has 
employed factors of production in ruch a wav that the money equiv- 
alent of the products at least equals the money equivalent of the 
factors expended, he is in a position to replace the capital goods ex- 
pended by new capital goods the money equivalent of which equals 
the money equivalent of those expended. But the employment of the 
gross proceeds, their allotment to the maintenance of capital, con- 
sumption, and the accumulation of new capital is always the outcome 
of purposive action on the part of the entrepreneurs and capitalists. 
It is not “automatic"; it is by necessity the result of deliberate action. 
And it can be frustrated if the computation on which it is based was 
vitiated by negligence, error, or misjudgment of future conditions. 

Additional capital can be accumulated only bv saving, i.e., a surplus 
of production over consumption. Saving may consist in a restriction 
of consumption. But it can also be brought about, without a further 
restriction in consumption and without a change in the input of capital 
goods, by an increase in net production. Such an increase can appear 
in different ways: 

1. Natural conditions have become more propitious. Harvests are 
more plentiful. People have access to more fertile soil and have dis- 
covered mines yielding higher returns per unit of input. Cataclysms 
and catastrophes which in repeated occurrence frustrated human 
effort have become less frequent. Epidemics and cattle plagues have 
subsided. 

15. Cf. Hayek, “The Mythology of Capital,” The Quarterly foiimal of 
Economics, L (1936), 113 ff. 
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2. People have succeeded in rendering some production piocesses 
more fruitful without investing more capital goods and without a 
further lengthening of the period of production. 

3. Institutional disturbances of production activities have become 
less frequent. The losses caused by war, revolutions, strikes, sabotage, 
and other crimes have been reduced. 

If the surpluses thus brought about are employed as additional 
investment, they further increase future net proceeds. Then it be- 
comes possible to expand consumption without prejudice to the sup- 
ply of capital goods available and the productivity of labor. 

Capital is always accumulated bv indniduals or groups of individ- 
uals acting in concert, never by the X'olksw irtschaft or the society.” 
It may happen that while some actors aie accumulating additional 
capital, others are at the same time consuming capital previously 
accumulated. If these two processes are equal m amount, the sum 
of the capital funds available in the market s\ stem remains unaltered 
and it is as if no change in the total amount of capital goods available 
had occurred. The accumulation of additional capital on the part of 
some people merely removes the necessity of shortening the period 
of production of some processes. But no further adoption of processes 
with a longer period of production becomes feasible. If we look at 
affairs from this angle w e may say that a ti ansfer of capital took place. 
But one must guard oneself against confusing this notion of capital 
transfer with the conveyance of propem from one individual or 
group of individuals to others. 

The sale and purchase of capital goods and the loans granted to 
business are not as such capital transfer. The\ aie transactions which 
are instrumental in conteting the concrete capital goods into the 
hands of those entrepienetirs who want to employ them for the 
performance of definite pio|ccts. Fhev are onh ancillary steps in 
the course of a long-range sequence of acts. Fheir composite effect 
decides the success or failuie of the whole project. But neither profit 
nor loss directU brings about either capital accumulation or capital 
consumption. It is the wa\ in which those in whose fortune profit 
or loss occurs arrange their consumption that alters the amount of 
capital available. 

Capital transfer can be effected both w ithout and w ith a con\ ey- 
ance in the ow ncrship of capital goods. The former is the case when 
one man consumes capital while another man independently ac- 
cumulates capital in the same amount. The latter is the case if the 

16. The state and the iiiuniupalities, in the market eeononiy, are also merely 
actors representing concerted acnon on the part of definite groups of individuals. 
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seller of capital goods consumes the proceeds while the buyer pays 
the price out of a nonconsumed — saved — surplus of net proceeds 
over consumption. 

Capital consumption and the phj sical e.xtinction of capital goods 
are two different things. All capital goods sooner or later enter into 
final products and cease to exist through use, consumption, wear 
and tear. \\'hat can be preserved by an appropriate arrangement of 
consumption is only the value of a capital fund, never the concrete 
capital goods. It may sometimes happen that acts of God or man- 
made destruction result in so great an extinction of capital goods that 
no possible restriction of consumption can bring about in a short time 
a replenishment of the capital funds to its previous level. But what 
brings about such a depletion is always the fact that the net proceeds 
of current production devoted to the maintenance of capital are not 
sufficiently large. 

8. The .Mobility of the Inve.stor 

The limited convertibility of the capital goods docs not immovably 
bind their ow ncr. The investor is free to alter the investment of his 
funds. If he is able to anticipate the future state of the market more 
correctly than other people, he can succeed in choosing only invest- 
ments whose price will rise and in avoiding investments w hose price 
will drop. 

Entrepreneurial profit and loss emanate from the dedication of 
factors of production to definite projects. Stock exchange specula- 
tion and analogous transactions outside the securities market deter- 
mine on whom the incidence of these profits and losses shall fall. 
A tendency prevails to make a sharp distinction between such purely 
speculative ventures and genuinely sound investment. The distinc- 
tion is one of degree only. There is no such thing as a nonspeculative 
investment. In a changing economy action always involves specula- 
tion. Investments may be good or bad, but they are always speculative. 
A radical change in conditions may render bad even investments 
commonly considered perfectly safe. 

Stock speculation cannot undo past action and cannot change any- 
thing with regard to the limited convertibility of capital goods al- 
ready in existence. What it can do is prevent additional investment in 
branches and enterprises in which, according to the opinion of the 
speculators, it would be misplaced. It points the specific way for 
a tendency, prevailing in the market economy, to expand profitable 
production ventures and to restrict the unprofitable. In this sense the 
stock exchange becomes simply "the market,” the focal point of the 
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market economy, the ultimate device to make the anticipated de- 
mand of the consumers supreme in the conduct of business. 

The mobility of the investor manifests itself in the phenomenon 
called capital flight. Individual investors can go away from invest- 
ments which they consider unsafe provided that they are ready to 
take the loss already discounted by the market. Thus they can pro- 
tect themselves against anticipated further losses and shift them to 
people who are less realistic in their appraisal of the future prices of 
the goods concerned. Capital flight does not withdraw inconvertible 
capital goods from the lines of their investment. It consists merely 
in a change of ownership. 

It makes no difference in this regard whether the capitalist “flees” 
into another domestic investment or into a foreign investment. One 
of the main objectives of foreign exchange control is to prevent 
capital flight into foreign countries. However, foreign exchange 
control only succeeds in preventing the owners of domestic in- 
vestments from restricting their losses by exchanging in time a 
domestic investment they consider unsafe for a foreign investment 
they consider safer. 

If all or certain classes of domestic investment are threatened by 
partial or total expropriation, the market discounts the unfavorable 
consequences of this policy by an adequate change in their prices. 
When this happens, it is too late to resort to flight in order to avoid 
being victimized. Only those investors can come off with a small 
loss who are keen enough to forecast the disaster at a time when the 
majority is still unaware of its approach and its sittnificance. What- 
ever the various capitalists and entrepreneurs may do, they can never 
make mobile and transferable inconvertible capital goods. While this, 
at least, is admitted by and large with regard to fixed capital, it is 
denied with regard to circulating capital. It is asserted that a business- 
man can export products and fail to reimport the proceeds. People 
do not sec that an enterprise cannot continue its operations when de- 
prived of its circulating capital. If a businessman exports his own 
funds employed for the current purchase of raxv materials, labor, 
and other essential requirements, he must replace them by funds 
borrowed. The grain of truth in the fable of the mobility of cir- 
culating capital is the fact that it is po.ssible for an investor to avoid 
losses menacing his circulating capital independently of the avoidance 
of such losses menacing his fixed capital. However, the process of 
capital flight is in both instances the same. It is a change in the person 
of the investor. The investment itself is not affected; the capital 
concerned does not emigrate. 
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Capital flight into a foreign country presupposes the propensity 
of foreigners to exchange their investments abroad against those in 
the country from which capital flees. A British capitalist cannot flee 
from his British investments if no foreigner buys them. It follows that 
capital flight can never result in the much talked about deterioration 
of the balance of payments. Neither can it make foreign exchange 
rates rise. If many capitalists— whether British or foreign— want to 
get rid of British securities, a drop in their prices will ensue. But it 
will not affect the exchange ratio between the sterling and foreign 
currencies. 

The same is valid with regard to capital invested in ready cash. 
The owner of French francs who anticipates the consequences of 
the French Government’s inflationaiy policy can either flee into 
“real goods” by the purchase of goods or into foreign exchange. 
But he must find people who are ready to take francs in exchange. 
He can flee only as long as there are still people left who appraise 
the future of the franc more optimistically than he himself does. 
What makes commodity prices and foreign exchange rates rise is 
not the conduct of those ready to give away francs, but the conduct 
of those refusing to take them except at a low rate of exchange. 

Governments pretend that in resorting to foreign exchange re- 
strictions to prevent capital flight they are motivated by considera- 
tion of the nation’s vital interests. What they really bring about is 
contrary to the material interests of many citizens without any 
benefit to any citizen or to the phantom of the Volk.swirtschaft. If 
there is inflation going on in France, it is certainly not to the advan- 
tage either of the nation as a whole or of any citizen that all the 
disastrous consequences should affect Frenchmen only. If some 
Frenchmen were to unload the burden of these losses on forcisners 
by selling them F'rench banknotes or bonds redeemable in such 
banknotes, a part of these losses would fall upon foreigners. The 
manifest outcome of the prevention of such transactions is to make 
some Frenchmen poorer svithout making any Frenchmen richer. 
From the nationalist point of view this hardly seems desirable. 

Popular opinion finds something objectionable in every possible 
aspect of stock market transactions. If prices are rising, the specula- 
tors are denounced as profiteen who appropriate to themselves what 
by rights belongs to other people. If prices drop, the speculators arc 
denounced for squandering the nation’s wealth. The profits of the 
speculators are vilified as robbers- and theft at the expense of the 
rest of the nation. It is insinuated that they are the cause of the 
public’s poverty. It is custonwry to draw a distinction between 
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this disliniicst lunmcy uf the johhers and the protita of the manu- 
facturer who docs not nierclv gamble hut supplies the consumers. 
Even financial writers fail to realize that stock exchange transactions 
produce neither profits nor losses, but are onlv the consummation 
of profits and losses arising in trading and manufacturing. These 
profits and losses, the outgrow th of the huving public's approval or 
disapproval of the investments effected in the past, are made visible 
bv the stock market, The turnover on the stock market does not 
affect the public. It is, on the contrarv, the public's reaction to the 
mode in which investors arranged production activities that deter- 
mines the price structure of the securities market. It is ultimately the 
consumers' attitude that makes some stocks rise, others drop. Those 
not saving and investing neither profit nor lose on account of fluctua- 
tions in stock exchange (juotatioas. The trade on the securities mar- 
ket merely decides which investors shall earn profits and which shall 
suffer losses.'" 

9. .Money and Capital; Saving and Inve.stment 

Capital is computed in terms of money and represents in such ac- 
counting a definite sum of money. But capital can also consi.st of 
amounts of money. As capital gotMls also are exchanged and as such 
exchanges are effected under the same conditions as the exchange of 
all other goods, here too indirect exchange and the use of money 
become peremptory. In the market economy no participant can 
forego the advantages which cash-holding conveys. Xot onlv in 
their capacity as consumers, but also in their capacity as capitalists 
and entrepreneurs, individuals are under the necessity of keeping 
cash holdings. 

Those who have seen in this fact soraetliing puzzling and contin- 
dictory have been misled by a misconstruction of monetary calcula- 
tion and capital accounting. They attempt to assign to capital account- 
ing ta.s]<s which it can never achieve. Capital accounting is a mental 
tool of calculating and computing suitable for individuals and groups 
of individuals acting in the market cconomv. Onlv in the frame of 
monetary calculation can capital l)ccomc computable. The sole task 
that capital accounting can pcrfonii is to show to the various individ- 
uals acting within a market cconomv whether the money equiv- 
alent of their funds devoted to acquisitive action has changed and to 
what extent. For all other purposes capital accounting is quite useless. 

17. The popular doctrine that the stock exchange ‘‘absorbs" capital and iiioncv 
is critically analyzed and entirely refuted bv F. .Machlup, The Stock MtrrkAf 
Credit mid Capital Foriuatioii, trans. by V.fiiiith (l.ondon, 1940), pp. fl“ts3. 
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If one tries to ascertain a magnitude called the volksiArtschaftliche 
capital or the social capital as distinct both from the acquisitive capital 
of various individuals and from the meaningless concept of the sum 
of the various individual’s acquisitive capital funds, then, of course, 
one is troubled by a spurious problem. What is the role of monev, 
one asks, in such a concept of social capital? One discovers a momen- 
tous difference between capital as seen from the individual’s point of 
view and as seen from the standpoint of society. However, this 
whole reasoning is utterly fallacious. It is obviously contradictory to 
eliminate reference to money from the computation of a. magnitude 
which cannot be computed otherwise than in terms of money. It is 
nonsensical to resort to monetary calculation in an attempt to ascertain 
a magnitude which is meaningless in an economic system in which 
there cannot be any money and no money prices for factors of 
production. As soon as our reasoning passes beyond the frame of a 
market society, it must renounce every reference to money and 
money prices. The concept of social capital can only be thought of 
as a collection of various goods. It is impossible to compare two 
collections of this type otherwise than by declaring that one of them 
is more serviceable in removing the uneasiness felt by the whole of 
society than the other. (Whether or not such a comprehensive judg- 
ment can be pronounced by any mortal man is another question.) 
No monetary expression can be applied to such collections. Mone- 
tary terms are void of any meaning in dealing with the capital prob- 
lems of a social system in which there is no market for factors of 
production. 

In recent years economists have paid special attention to the role 
ca.sh holding plays in the process of saving and capital accumulation. 
Many fallacious conclusions have been advanced about this role. 

If an individual employs a sum of money not for consumption but 
for the purchase of factors of production, saving is directly turned 
into capital accumulation. If the individual saver employs his addi- 
tional savings for increasing his cash holding because this is in his 
eyes the most advantageous mode of using them, he brings about a 
tendency toward a fall in commodity prices and a rise in the mone- 
tary' unit’s purchasing power. If we assume that the supply of money 
in the market system does not change, this conduct on the part of the 
saver will not directly influence the accumulation of capital and its 
employment for an expansion of production.” The effect of our 

i8. Indirectly capital accumulation is affected by the changes in wealth and in- 
comes which every instance of cash-induced change in the purchasing power o' 
money brings about. ^ 
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saver’s saving, i.e., the surplus of goods produced over goods con- 
sumed, docs not disappear on account of his hoarding. The prices 
of capital goods do not rise to the height they would have attained 
in the absence of such hoarding. But the fact that more capital goods 
are available is not affected by the striving of a number of people 
to increase their cash holdings. If nobody cmplot-s the goods — the 
nonconsumption of which brought about the additional saving — ^for 
an expansion of his consumptive spending, thev remain as an incre- 
ment in the amount of capital goods available, whatever their prices 
may be. The two processes — increased cash holding and increased 
capital accumulation — take place side by side. 

A drop in commodity prices, other things being equal, causes 
a drop in the money equivalent of the various individuals’ capital. 
But this is not tantamount to a reduction in the supply of capital goods 
and does not require an adjustment of production activities to an 
alleged impoverishment. It merely alters the money items to be ap- 
plied in monetary calculation. 

Now let us assume that an increase in the quantitj- of credit money 
or of fiat money or credit expansion produces the additional money- 
required for an expansion of the individuals’ cash holdings. Then 
three processes take their course independently: a tendency toward 
a fall in commodity prices brought about by the increase in the 
amount of capital goods available and the resulting expansion of 
production activities, a tendency toward a fall in prices brought about 
by an increased demand of money for cash holding, and finally a 
tendency toward a rise in prices brought about by the increase in 
the supply of money (in the broader sense). The three processes 
are to some extent synchronous. Each of them brings about its 
particular effects which, according to the circumstances, may be 
intensified or weakened by the opposite effects originating from 
one of the other two. But the main thing is that the capital goods 
resulting from the additional saving are not destroyed by the coinci- 
dent monetary changes — changes in the demand for and the supply 
of money (in the broader sense). Whenever an individual devotes 
a sum of money to saving instead of spending it for consumption, the 
process of saving agrees perfectly with the process of capital ac- 
cumulation and investment. It does not matter whether the individual 
saver does or does not increase hLs cash holding. The act of saving 
always has its counterpart in a supply of goods produced and not 
consumed, of goods available for further production activities. A 
man’s savings are always embodied in concrete capital goods. 

The idea that hoarded money is a^barren part of the total amount 
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of wealth the increase of w'hich causes shrinkage in that part of 
w ealth that is devoted to production is correct only to the extent that 
the rise in the monetary unit’s purchasing power results in the em- 
ployment of additional factors of production for the mining of gold 
and in the transfer of gold from industrial to monetary employment. 
But this is brought about by the striving after increased cash holdings 
and not by saving. Saving, in the market economy, is possible only 
through abstention from the consumption of a part of income. The 
individual saver’s employment of his savings for hoarding influences 
the determination of money’s purchasing power, and may thus reduce 
the nominal amount of capital, i.e., its money equivalent; it does not 
render any part of the accumulated capital sterile. 



XIX. THE RATE OF INTEREST 


I. The Phenomenon of Interest 

I t has been shown that time preference is a category inherent in 
every human action. Time preference manifests itself in the 
phenomenon of originary interest, i.e., the discount of future goods 
as against pre.sent goods. 

Interest is not merely interest on capital. Interest is not the specific 
income deri\’ed from the utilization of capital goods. The corre- 
spondence between three factors of production— labor, capital, and 
land— and three classes of income— wages, profit, and rent— as taught 
by the classical economists is untenable. Rent is not the specific 
revenue from land. Rent is a general catallactic phenomenon; it plays 
in the yield of labor and capital goods the same role it plays in the 
yield of land. Furthermore there is no homogeneous source of income 
that could be called profit in the sense in which the classical econo- 
mists applied this term. Profit (in the .sense of entrepreneurial profit) 
and interest are no more characteristic of capital than they are of land. 

The prices of consumers’ goods are by the interplay of the forces 
operating on the market apportioned to the various complementary 
factors cooperating in their production. As the consumers’ goods are 
present goods, u hile the factors of production are means for the pro- 
duction of future goods, and as present goods are valued higher than 
future goods of the same kind and quantity, the sum thus apportioned, 
even in the imaginary construction of the evenly rotating economy, 
falls behind the present price of the consumers’ goods concerned. 
This difference is the originary interest. It is not specifically con- 
nected with any of the three classes of factors of production which 
the classical economists distinguished. Entrepreneurial profit and loss 
are produced by changes in the data and the resulting price changes 
which occur in the passing of the period of production. 

Naive reasoning does not see any problem in the current revenue 
derived from hunting, fishing, cattle breeding, forestry, and agricul- 
ture. Nature generates deer, fish, and cattle and makes them grow, 
causes the cows to give milk and the chickens to lay eggs, the trees 
to put on wood and to bear fruit, afld the seeds to shoot into ears. 
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He who has a title to appropriate for himself this recurring wealth 
enjoys a steady income. Like a scream which continually carries new 
water, the “stream of income” flows continually and conveys again 
and again new wealth. The whole process is plainly a natural phenom- 
enon. But for the economist a problem is presented in the determina- 
tion of prices for land, cattle, and all the rest. If future goods were 
not bought and sold at a discount as against present goods, the buyer 
of land would have to pay a price which equals the sum of all future 
net revenues and which would leave nothing for a current reiterated 
income. 

The yearly recurring proceeds of the owners of land and cattle 
are not marked by any characteristic which would catallactically dis- 
tinguish them from the proceeds stemming from produced factors of 
production which are used up sooner or later in the processes of pro- 
duction. The power of disposal over a piece of land is the control of 
this field’s cooperation in the production of all the fruit which can 
ever be grown on it, and the power of disposal over a mine is the 
control of its cooperation in the extraction of all the minerals which 
can ever be brought to the surface from it. In the same way the own- 
ership of a machine or a bale of cotton is the control of its cooperation 
in the manufacture of all goods svhich are produced with its coopera- 
tion. The fundamental fallacy implied in all the productivity and use 
approaches to the problem of interest \t as that they traced back the 
phenomenon of interest to these productive services rendered by the 
factors of production. However, the serviceableness of the factors of 
production determines the prices paid for them, not interest. These 
prices exhaust the whole difference bewcen the productivity of a 
process aided bv a definite factor's cooperation and that of a process 
lacking this cooperation. The difference between the sum of the 
prices of the complementary factors of production and the products 
which emerges even in the absence of changes in the market data 
concerned, is an outcome of the higher valuation of present goods as 
compared w ith future goods. As production goes on, the factors of 
production are transformed or ripen into present goods of a higher 
value. This increment is the source of specific proceeds flowing into 
the hands of the owners of the factors of production, of originary 
interest. 

The ow nets of the material factors of production — as distinct from 
the pure entrepreneurs of the imaginary construction of an integra- 
tion of catallactic functions — harvest two catallactically different 
items: the prices paid for the productive cooperation of the factors 
they control on the one hand wd interest on the other hand. These 
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two things must not be confused. It is not permissible to refer, in the 
explanation of interest, to the services rendered by the factors of pro- 
duction in the turning out of products. 

Interest is a homogeneous phenomenon. There are no different 
sources of interest. Interest on durable goods and interest on consump- 
tion-credit are like other kinds of interest an outgrowth of the 
higher valuation of present goods as against future goods. 

2. Originary Interest 

Originary interest is the ratio of the value assigned to want- 
satisfaction in the immediate future and the value assigned to want- 
satisfaction in remoter periods of the future. It manifests itself in the 
market economy in the discount of future goods as against present 
goods. It is a ratio of commodity prices, not a price in itself. There 
prevails a tendency toward the equalization of this ratio for all com- 
modities. In the imaginary construction of the evenly rotating econ- 
omy the rate of originary interest is the same for all commodities. 

Originary interest is not “the price paid for the services of capi- 
tal.” ‘ The higher productivity of more time-consuming roundabout 
methods of production which is referred to by Bohm-Bawerk and 
by some later economists in the explanation of interest, does not ex- 
plain the phenomenon. It is, on the contrary, the phenomenon of 
originary interest that explains why less time-consuming methods of 
production are resorted to in spite of the fact that more time- 
consuming methods would render a higher output per unit of input. 
.Moreover, the phenomenon of originary interest explains why pieces 
of usable land can be sold and bought at finite prices. If the future 
services which a piece of land can render were to be valued in the 
.same svay in which its present services arc valued, no finite price 
would be high enough to impel its owner to sell it. Land could 
neither be bought nor sold against definite amounts of money, nor 
bartered against goods which can render only a finite number of 
services. Pieces of land would be bartered only against other pieces 
of land. A superstructure that can yield during a period of ten years 
an annual revenue of one hundred dollars would be priced (apart 
from the soil on which it is built) at the beginning of this period at 
one thousand dollars, at the beginning of the second year at nine 
hundred dollars, and so on. 

Originary interest is not a price determined on the market by the 

I. This is the popular definition of interest as, for instance, given by Ely, 
Adams, Lorenz, and Young, Outlines of Economics (3d ed. New York, 1910), 
P- 493 - 
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interplay of the demand for and the supply of capital or capital 
goods. Its height does not depend on the extent of this demand and 
supply. It is rather the rate of originary interest that determines both 
the demand for and the supply of capital and capital goods. It dc- 
tennines how much of the available supply of goods is to be devoted 
to consumption in the immediate future and how much to provision 
for remoter periods of the future. 

People do not save and accumulate capital because there is interest. 
Interest is neither the impetus to saving nor the reward or the com- 
pensation granted for abstaining from immediate consumption. It 
is the ratio in the mutual valuation of present goods as against future 
goods. 

The loan market does not determine the rate of interest. It adjusts 
the rate of interest on loans to the rate of originary interest as mani- 
fested in the discount of future goods. 

Originary interest is a categoiy of human action. It is operative in 
any valuation of external things and can never disappear. If one day 
the state of affairs were to return which was actual at the close of the 
first millennium of the Chriiirian era when people believed that the 
ultimate end of all earthly things was impending, men would stop 
providing for future secular wants. The factors of production would 
in their eyes become useless and worrhle.ss. The discount of future 
goods as against present goods would not vanish. It would, on the 
contraiy, increase beyond all measure. On the other hand, the fading 
away of originary interest tvoiild mean that people do not care at all 
for want-satisfaction in nearer periods of the future. It would mean 
that they prefer to an apple available today, tomorrow, in one year 
or in ten years, two apples available in a thousand or ten thousand 
years. 

We cannot even think of a world in which originary interest would 
not exist as an inexorable element in every kind of action. Whether 
there is or is not division of labor and social cooperation and whether 
society is organized on the basis of private or of public control of 
the means of production, originary interest is always present. In a 
socialist commonwealth its role would not differ from that in the 
market economy. 

Bohm-Bawerk has once for all unmasked the fallacies of the naive 
productivity explanations of interest, i.e., of the idea that interest is 
the expression of the physical productivity of factors of production. 
Hoxvever, Bohm-Bawerk has himself based his own theory to some 
extent on the productivity approach. In referring in his explanation 
to the technological superiority of more time-consuming, roundabout 
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processes of production, he avoids the crudity of the naive produc- 
tivity fallacies. But in fact he returns, although in a subtler form, 
to the productivity approach. Those later economists who, neglect- 
ing the time-preference idea, have stressed exclusively the produc- 
tivity idea contained in Bohm-Bawerk's theory cannot help con- 
cluding that originary interest must disappear if men were one day 
to reach a state of affairs in which no further lengthening of the 
period of production could bring about a further increase in pro- 
ductivity.^ This is, however, utterly wrong. Originary interest can- 
not disappear as long as there is scarcity and therefore action. 

As long as the world is not transfonned into a land of Cockaigne, 
men are faced with scarcity and must act and economize; they are 
forced to choose between satisfaction in nearer and in remoter periods 
of the future because neither for the former nor for the latter can 
full contentment he attained. Then a change in the employment of 
factors of production which withdraws such factors from their em- 
ployment for want-satisfaction in the nearer future and devotes them 
to want-satisfaction in the remoter future must necessarily impair 
the state of satisfaction in the nearer future and improve it in the 
remoter future. If we were to assume that this is not the case, we 
.should become embroiled in insoluble contradictions. We may at 
best think of a state of affairs in which technological knowledge and 
skill have reached a point beyond which no further progress is pos- 
sible for mortal men. No new processes increasing the output per unit 
of input can henceforth be invented. But if we suppose that some 
factors of production are scarce, we must not assume that all proc- 
esses which — apart from the time they absorb — are the most pro- 
ductive ones are fully utilized, and that no process rendering a 
smaller output per unit of input is resorted to merely because of the 
fact that it produces its final result sooner than other, phj'sically 
more productive processes. Scarcity of factors of production means 
that we are in a position to draft plans for the improvement of our 
well-being the realization of which is unfeasible because of the in- 
sufficient quantity of the means available. It is precisely the un- 
feasibility of such desirable improvements that constitutes the ele- 
ment of scarcity. The reasoning of the modern supporters of the 
productivity approach is misled bv the connotations of Bohm- 
Bawerk’s term roundabout methods of production and the idea of 

2. Cf. Hayek, “The Mythology of Capital,” The Quarterly Journal of Eco~ 
nomicSf L ( 1936), 223 ff. However Professor Hayek has since partly changed his 
point of view. (Cf. his article “Time-Preference and Productivity, a Reconsidera- 
tion,” Economtca, XII [1945I, 22-25.) But the idea criticized in the text is still 
widely held by economists. ^ 
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technological improvement which it suggests. However, if there is 
scarcity, there must always be an unused technological opportunity 
to improve the state of well-being by a lengthening of the period 
of production in some branches of industry, regardless of whether or 
not the state of technological knowledge has changed. If the means 
are scarce, if the praxeological correlation of ends and means still 
exists, there are by logical necessity unsatisfied wants with regard 
both to nearer and to remoter periods of the future. There are always 
goods the procurement of which we must forego because the wav that 
leads to their production is too long and would prevent us from 
satisfying more urgent needs. The fact that we do not provide more 
amply for the future is the outcome of a weighing of satisfaction 
in nearer periods of the future against satisfaction in remoter periods 
of the future. The ratio which is the outcome of this valuation is 
originary interest. 

In such a world of perfect technological knowledge a promoter 
drafts a plan A according to which a hotel in picturesque, but not 
easily accessible, mountain districts and the roads leading to it should 
be built. In examining the practicability of this plan he discovers that 
the means available are not sufficient for its e.vecution. Calculating 
the prospects of the profitability of the investment, he comes to the 
conclusion that the expected proceeds are not great enough to 
cover the costs of material and labor to be expended and interest 
on the capital to he invested. He renounces the execution of project 
A and embarks instead upon the realization of another plan, B. Ac- 
cording to plan B the hotel is to be erected in a more easily accessible 
location which docs not offer all the advantages of the picturesque 
landscape which plan A had .selected, but in which it can be built 
either with lower costs of construction or finished in a shorter time. 
If no interest on the capital invested were to enter into the calcula- 
tion, the illusion could arise that the state of the market data — supply 
of capital goods and the valuations of the public — allows for the 
execution of plan A. However, the realization of plan A would with- 
draw scarce factors of production from employments in which they 
could satisfy wants considered more urgent by the consumers. It 
would mean a manifest mal investment, a squandering of the means 
available. 

A lengthening of the period of production can increase the quan- 
tity of output per unit of input or produce goods which cannot be 
produced at all within a shorter period of production. But it is not 
true that the imputation of the value of this additional wealth to the 
capital goods required for the lengthening of the period of produc- 
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tion generates interest. If one were to assume this, one would relapse 
into the crassest errors of the productivity approach, irrefutably ex- 
ploded bv Bdhm-Bawerk. The contribution of the complementary 
factors of production to the result of the process is the reason for 
their being considered as valuable; it explains the prices paid for 
them and is fully taken into account in the determination of these 
prices. No residuum is left that is not accounted for and could explain 
interest. 

It has been asserted that in the imaginary construction of the 
evenly rotating economy no interest would appear.’ However, it can 
be shown that this assertion is incompatible with the assumptions 
on which the construction of the evenly rotating economy is based. 

We begin with the distinction between two classes of saving: plain 
saving and capitalist saving. Plain saving is merely the piling up of 
consumers’ goods for later consumption. Capitalist saving is the ac- 
cumulation of goods which are designed for an improvement of 
production processes. The aim of plain saving is later consumption; 
it is merely postponement of consumption. Sooner or later the goods 
accumulated will be consumed and nothing will be left. The aim of 
capitalist saving is first an improvement in the productivity of effort. 
It accumulates capital goods which are employed for further produc- 
tion and are not merely reserves for later consumption. The boon 
derived from plain saving is later consumption of the stock not in- 
stantly consumed but accumulated for later use. The boon derived 
from capitalist saving is the increase of the quantity of goods pro- 
duced or the production of goods which could not be produced at all 
without its aid. In constructing the image of an evenly rotating 
(static) economy, economists disregard the process of capital ac- 
cumulation; the capital goods arc given and remain, as, according 
to the underlying assumptions, no changes occur in the data. There 
is neither accumulation of new capital through saving, nor consump- 
tion of capital available through a surplus of consumption over in- 
come, i.e., current production minus the funds required for the 
maintenance of capital. It is now our task to demonstrate that these 
assumptions are incompatible with the idea that there is no interest. 

There is no need to dwell, in this reasoning, upon plain saving. The 
objective of plain saving is to provide for a future in which the saver 
could possibly be less amply supplied than in the present. Yet, one of 
the fundamental assumptions characterizing the imaginary construc- 
tion of the evenly rotating economy is that the future does not differ 

3. Cf. J. Schumpeter, The Theory of Economc Development, ttans. by R. 
Opie (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 34-46,54. 
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at all from the present, that the actors are fully aware of this fact 
and act accordingly. Hence, in the frame of this construction, no 
room is left for the phenomenon of plain saving. 

It is different with the fruit of capitalist saving, the accumulated 
stock of capital goods. There is in the evenly rotating economy 
neither saving and accumulation of additional capital goods nor eat- 
ing up of already existing capital good-s. Both phenomena would 
amount to a change in the data and would thus disturb the even 
rotation of the imaginary sysiteni. Now, the magnitude of saving 
and capital accumulation in the past — i.e., in the period preceding 
the establishment of the evenly rotating economy — was adjusted to 
the height of the rate of interest. If — with the establishment of the 
conditions of the evenly rotating economy — the owners of the 
capital goods were no longer to receive any interest, the conditions 
which were operative in the allocation of the available stocks of 
goods to the satisfaction of wants in the various periods of the future 
would be upset. The altered .state of affairs requires a new allocation. 
Also in the evenly rotating economy the difference in the valuation 
of want-satisfaction in various periods of the future cannot disappear. 
Also in the frame of this imaginary construction, people will assign 
a higher value to an apple available today as against an apple available 
in ten or a hundred years. If the capitalist no longer receives interest, 
the balance between satisfaction in nearer and remoter periods of 
the future is disarranged. The fact that a capitalist has maintained 
his capital at just 100,000 dollars was conditioned by the fact that 
100,000 present dollars were equal to 105,000 dollars available twelve 
months later. These 5,000 dollars were in his eyes sufficient to out- 
weigh the advantages to be expected from an instantaneous con- 
sumption of a part of this sum. If interest payments are eliminated, 
capital consumption ensues. 

This is the essential deficiency of the static system as Schumpeter 
depicts it. It is not sufficient to assume that the capital equipment of 
such a system has been accumulated in the past, that it is now avail- 
able to the extent of this previous accumulation and is henceforth 
unalterably maintained at this level. We must also assign in the frame 
of this imaginary system a role to the operation of forces which bring 
about such a maintenance. If one eliminates the capitalist’s role as 
receiver of interest, one replaces it by the capitalist’s role as consumer 
of capital. There is no longer any rea.son why the owner of capital 
goods .should abstain from employing them for consumption. Under 
the assumptions implied in the imaginary construction of static condi- 
tions (the evenly rotating economy) there is no need to keep them 
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in reserve for rainy days. But even if, inconsistently enough, we 
were to assume that a part of them is devoted to this purpose and 
therefore withheld from current consumption, at least that part of 
capital will be consumed which corresponds to the amount that 
capitalist saving exceeds plain saving.* 

If there were no originary interest, capital goods would not be 
devoted to immediate consumption and capital would not be con- 
sumed. On the contrary, under such an unthinkable and unimagi- 
nable state of affairs there would be no consumption at all, but only 
.saving, accumulation of capital, and investment. Not the impossible 
disappearance of originary interest, but the abolition of payment of 
interest to the ownets of capital, would result in capital consumption. 
The capitalists would consume their capital goods and their capital 
precisely because there is originarv interest and present want-satis- 
faction is preferred to later satisfaction. 

Therefore there cannot be any question of abolishing interest by 
anv institutions, laws, and devices of bank manipulation. He who 
w ants to “abolish” interest will have to induce people to value 
an apple available in a hundred years no le.ss than a present apple. 
What can be abolished by laws and decrees is merely the right of 
the capitalists to receive interest. But such laws would bring about 
capital consumption and would verv soon throw mankind back 
into the original state of natural poverty. 


3. The Height of Interest Rates 

In plain saving and in the capitalist saving of isolated economic 
actors the difference in the valuation of want satisfaction in various 
periods of the future manife,sts itself in the extent to which people 
provide in a more ample wav for nearer than for remoter periods of 
the future. Under the conditions of a market economy the rate of 
originart' interest is, provided the assumptions involved in the imagi- 
narv construction of the evenly rotating economy are present, equal 
to the ratio of a definite amount of money available today and the 
amount available at a later date which is considered as its equivalent. 

The rate of originary interest directs the investment activities of 
the entrepreneurs. It determines the length of waiting time and of the 
period of production in every branch of industry. 

People often rai.se the question of which rate of interest, a “high” or 
a “low,” stimulates saving and capital accumulation more and which 

4. Cf. Robbins, “On a Certain Ambiguity in the Conception of Stationary 
Equilibrium,” Tbe Ecoticnmc Journal, Xh (J930), 211 ff. 
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less. The question makes no sense. The lower the discount attached 
to future goods is, the lower is the rate of originary interest. People 
do not save more because the rate of originary interest rises, and the 
rate of originary interest does not drop on account of an increase in 
the amount of saving. Changes in the originary rates of interest and 
in the amount of saving are — other things, especially the institutional 
conditions, being equal — two aspects of the same phenomenon. The 
disappearance of originary interest would be tantamount to the dis- 
appearance of consumption. The increase of originary interest be- 
yond all measure would be tantamount to the disappearance of 
saving and any provision for the future. 

The quantity of the available supply of capital goods influences 
neither the rate of oriffinarv interest nor the amount of further saving. 
Even the most plentiful supply of capital need not necessarily bring 
about either a lowering of the rate of originarv interest or a drop in 
the propensity to save. The increase in capital accumulation and the 
per capita quota of capital invested which is a characteristic mark of 
economically advanced nations does not necessarily either lower the 
rate of originary interest or weaken the propensity of individuals to 
make additional savings. People are, in dealing with these problems, 
for the most part misled by comparing merely the market rates of 
interest as they are determined on the loan market. However, these 
gross rates are not merely expressive of the height of originarv inter- 
est. They contain, as will be shown later, other elements besides, the 
effect of which accounts for the fact that the gross rates arc as a rule 
higher in poorer countries than in richer ones. 

It is generally asserted that, other things being equal, the better 
individuals are supplied for the immediate future, the better they 
provide for wants for the remoter future. Consequently, it is said, 
the amount of total saving and capital accumulation within an eco- 
nomic system depends on the arrangement of the population into 
groups of different income levels. In a society with approximate in- 
come equality there is, it is said, less saving than in a society in which 
there is more inequality. There is a grain of truth in such observa- 
tions. However, they are statements about psychological facts and 
as such lack the universal validity' and necessity inherent in prax- 
enlogical statements. .Moreover, the other things the equality of which 
they presuppose comprehend the various individuals’ valuations, their 
.subjective value judgments in weighing the pros and cons of imme- 
diate consumption and of postponement of consumption. There are 
certainly many individuals whose behavior they describe correctly, 
but there also are other individuals who act in a different way. The 
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French peasants, although for the most part people of moderate 
wealth and income, were in the nineteenth century widely known 
for their parsimonious habits, while the wealthy members of the 
aristocracy and the heirs of huge fortunes amassed in commerce 
and industry were no less renowned for their profligacy. 

It is therefore impossible to formulate any praxeological theorem 
concerning the relation of the amount of capital available in the whole 
nation or to individual people on the one hand and the amount of 
saving or capital consumption and the height of the originary rate 
of interest on the other hand. The allocation of scarce resources to 
want satisfaction in various periods of the future is determined by 
value judgments and indirectly by all those factors which constitute 
the individuality of the acting man. 


4. Originary Interest in the Changing Economy 

So far we have dealt with the problem of originary interest under 
certain assumptions; that the turnover of goods is effected by the 
employment of neutral money; that saving, capital accumulation, 
and the determination of interest rates are not hampered by institu- 
tional obstacles; and that the whole economic process goes on in the 
frame of an evenly rotating economy. We shall eliminate the first 
two of these assumptions in the follovs ing chapter. Now we want to 
deal with originary interest in a changing economy. 

He who wants to provide for the satisfaction of future needs must 
correctly anticipate these needs. If he fails in this understanding of 
the future, his provision will prove less satisfactory or totally futile. 
There is no such thing as an abstract saving that could provide for 
all classes of want-satisfaction and would be neutral with regard to 
changes occurring in conditions and valuations. Originarv interest can 
therefore in the changing economy never appear in a pure unalloyed 
form. It is only in the imaginaty construction of the evenly rotating 
economy that the mere passing of time matures originary interest; in 
the passage of time and w ith the progress of the process of production 
more and more value accrues, as it were, to the complementary 
factors of production; with the termination of the process of produc- 
tion the lapse of time has generated in the price of the product the 
full quota of originary interest. In the changing economy during the 
period of production there also arise synchronously other changes 
in valuations. Some goods are valued higher than previously, some 
lower. These alterations are the source from which entrepreneurial 
profits and losses stem. Only those entsepreneurs who in their planning 
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liave corrcLtly anticipated the futuie state of the market are in a 
position to reap, in selling the products, an excess over the costs of 
production (inclusive of net onginary interest) expended An entre- 
preneur who has failed in his speculative understanding of the future 
can sell his products, if at all, only at prices w hich do not cover com- 
pletely his expenditures plus onginary interest on the capital invested 

Like entrepreneurial profit and loss, interest is not a price, but a 
magnitude which is to be disengaged by a paiticular mode of com- 
putation from the price of the products of successful business opera- 
tions The gloss difference between the price at which a commoditv 
IS sold and the costs expended in its pi eduction (exclusive of inteiest 
on the capital invested) was called piofit in the terminology of 
Biitish classical econonifcs Modem economics conceives this magni- 
tude as a complex of catallactically disparate items The excess of 
gross receipts over expenditures which the classical economists called 
profit includes the price for the entrepieneur’s ow n labor employed 
in the piocess of production, interest on the capital invested, and 
finally entrepreneurial profit pioper If such an excess has not been 
reaped at all in the sale of the products, the entiepieneui not only fails 
to get profit propel, he receives neither an equivalent foi the marker 
value of the labor he has contiibuted noi mteiest on the capital in- 
vested 

The breaking down of gross profit (in the classical sense of the 
term) into manageiial wages, mteiest, and entrepreneuiial profit is 
not meiely a device of economic theory It developed, with piogiess- 
ing peifection in business practices of accountancy and calculation, 
m the field of coniineicial loutine independentlv of the leasoning 
of the economists The judicious and sensible businessman does not 
attach piactical significance to the confused and gaibled concept of 
piofit as employed by the classical economists His notion of costs of 
pioduction includes the potential maiket puce of his own services 
contributed, the mteiest paid on capital boi lowed, and the potential 
interest he could earn, according to the conditions of the maiket, on 
his own capital invested in the entei prise by lending it to other people 
Only the excess of proceeds ovet the costs so calculated is in his 
eves entiepieneui lal piofit 

I he precipitation of entieprenevuial w ages from the complex of all 

5 Cf R Whately, hieiiieim of f ogic (9th ed I ondnn, 1848), pp 1,4(1 1 
f annan, A History of the Theories of Production and Distribution in higinl 
PohUtal hoiioiiiy from 1775 to 1S4S (3d ed I ondoii, 1924), pp 189(1 

i 5 But of course, the present-dav intentional confusion o( all economic con 
cepts IS conducive to obscuring this distinction Thus, in the United States in 
dealing w ith the dividends paid by corporations people speak of profits 
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the other items included in the profit concept of classical economics 
presents no particular problem. It is more difficult to sunder entre- 
preneurial profit from originary interest. In the changing economy 
interest stipulated in loan contracts is always a gross magnitude out 
of which the pure rate of originary interest must be computed by a 
particular process of computation and analytical repartition. It has 
been shown already that in every act of lending, even apart from 
the problem of changes in the monetary unit’s purchasing power, 
there is an clement of entrepreneurial venture. The granting of 
credit is necessarily always an entrepreneurial speculation which 
can possibly result in failure and the loss of a part or of the total 
amount lent. Every interest stipulated and paid in loans includes not 
only originary interest but also entrepreneurial profit. 

This fact for a long time misled the attempts to construct a satis- 
factory theorv of interest. It was only the elaboration of the imagi- 
nary construction of the evenlv rotating economy that made it possible 
to distinguish precisely between originary interest and entrepre- 
neurial profit and loss. 

5. The Computation of Interest 

Originary interest is the outgrowth of valuations unceasingly 
fluctuating and changing. It fluctuates and changes with them. The 
custom of computing interest pro anno is merely commercial usage 
and a convenient rule of reckoning. It does not affect the height of 
the interest rates as determined by the market. 

The activities of the entrepreneurs tend tou ard the establishment 
of a uniform rate of originary interest in the whole market economy. 
If there turns up in one sector of the market a margin benveen the 
prices of present goods and those of future goods which deviates from 
the margin prevailing in other sectors, a trend toward equalization 
is brought about bv the striving of businessmen to enter those sectors 
in which this margin is higher and to avoid those in which it is lower. 
The final rate of originary interest is the same in all parts of the 
market of the evenly rotating economy. 

The valuations resulting in the emergence of originary interest 
prefer satisfaction in a nearer period of the future to satisfaction of 
the same kind and extent in a remoter period of the future. Nothing 
would justify the assumption that this discounting of satisfaction in 
remoter periods progresses continuously and evenly. If we were to 
assume this, wc would imply that the period of provision is infinite. 
However, the mere fact that individuals differ in their provision 
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for future needs and that even to the most provident actor provision 
beyond a definite period appears supererogatory, forbids us to think 
of the period of provision as infinite. 

The usages of the loan market must not mislead us. It is customary 
to stipulate a uniform rate of interest for the whole duration of a 
loan contract ' and to apply a uniform rate in computing compound 
interest. The real determination of interest rates is independent of 
these and other arithmetical devices of interest computation. If the 
rate of interest is unalterably fixed by contract for a period of time, 
inten’ening changes in the market rate of interest are reflected in 
corresponding changes in the prices paid for the principal, due 
allowance being made for the fact that the amount of principal to be 
paid back at the maturity of the loan is unalterably stipulated. It 
does not afl^cct the result whether one calculates with an unchanging 
rate of interest and changing prices of the principal or with changing 
interest rates and an unchanging amount of the principal, or with 
changes in both magnitudes. 

The terms of a loan contract are not independent of the stipulated 
duration of the loan. Not only because those components of the 
gross rate of market interest which made it deviate from the rate of 
originary interest are affected by differences in the duration of the 
loan, but also on account of factors which bring about changes in the 
rate of originary interest, loan contracts are valued and appraised 
differently according to the duration of the loan stipulated. 

7. There arc, of course, also deviations from this usage. 



XX. INTEREST, CREDIT EXPANSION, 

AND THE TRADE CYCLE 

I. The Problems 

I N the market economy in which all acts of interpersonal exchange 
are performed by the intermediary of money, the category of 
originary interest manifests itself primarily in the interest on money 
loans. 

It has been pointed out already that in the imaginary construction 
of the evenly rotating economy, the rate of originary interest is 
uniform. There prevails in the whole system only one rate of inter- 
est. The rate of interest on loans coincides with the rate of originary 
interest as manifested in the ratio between prices of present and of 
future goods. We may call this rate the neutral rate of interest. 

The evenly rotating economy presupposes neutral money. As 
money can never be neutral, special problems arise. 

If the money relation~i.e., the ratio between the demand for and 
the supply of money for cash holding— changes, all prices of goods 
and services arc affected. These changes, however, do not affect the 
prices of the various goods and services at the same time and to the 
same e.xtent. The resulting modifications in tlie wealth and income 
of various individuals can also alter the data determining the height 
of originary interest. The final state of the rate of originary interest 
to the establishment of which the .system tends after the appearance 
of changes in the money relation, is no longer that final state toward 
which it had tended before. Thus, the driving force of money has the 
power to bring about lasting changes in the final rate of originary in- 
terest and neutral interest. 

Then there is a second, even more momentous, problem which, 
of course, may also be looked upon as another aspect of the same 
problem. Changes in the money relation may under certain circum- 
stances first affect the loan market in which the demand for and sup- 
ply of loans influences the market rate of interest on loans, which we 
may call the gross money (or market) rate of interest. Can such 
changes in the gross money rate cause^the net rate of interest included 
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in it to deviate lastingly from the height which corresponds to the 
rate of originary interest, i.e., the difference between the valuation 
of present and future goods? Can events on the loan market partially 
or totally eliminate originary interest? No economist will hesitate to 
answer these questions in the negative. But then a further problem 
arises: How does the interplay of the market factors readjust the 
gross money rate to the height conditioned by the rate of originar\' 
interest? 

These are great problems. These were the problems economists 
tried to solve in discussing banking, fiduciary media and circulation 
credit, credit expansion, gratuitousness or nongratuitousness of credit, 
the cyclical movements of trade, and all other problems of indirect 
e.Ychange. 

2. The Entrepreneurial Component in the Cross 
■Market Rate of Interest 

The market rates of interest on loans are not pure interest rates. 
Among the components contributing to their determination there 
are also elements which are not interest. The moneylender is always 
an entrepreneur. Every grant of credit is a speculative entrepreneurial 
venture, the success or failure of which is uncertain. The lender is 
always faced with the possibility that he may lose a part or the whole 
of the principal lent. His appraisal of this danger determines his 
conduct in bargaining with the prospective debtor about the terms of 
the contract. 

There can never be perfect safety either in moneylending or in 
other classes of credit transactions and deferred payments. Debtors, 
guarantors, and warrantors may become insolvent, collateral and 
mortgages may become worthless. The creditor is always a 
virtual partner of the debtor or a virtual owner of the pledged and 
mortgaged property. He can be affected by changes in the market 
data concerning them. He has linked his fate with that of the debtor 
or with the changes occurring in the price of the collateral. Capital 
as such does not bear interest; it must be well employed and invested 
not only in order to yield interest, but also lest it disappear entirely. 
The dictum pecimia pecuniam parerc non potest (monev cannot 
beget money) is meaningful in this sense, which, of course, differs 
radically from the sense which ancient and medieval philosophers 
attached to it. Gross interest can be reaped only by creditors who 
have been successful in their lending. If they earn any net interest 
at all, it is included in a yield which contains more than merelv net 
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interest Net interest is a magnitude st hich only anaH tical thinking 
can extract from the gross proceeds of the creditor 

The entrepreneuiial component included in the creditor's gross 
proceeds is determined bt all those factors which are operative in 
esers entrepreneurial \enture It is, moreovei, codetermined by the 
legal and institutional setting The contracts which place the debtor 
and his fortune or the collateral as a buffer between the creditor and 
the disastrous consequences of mallnvestment of the capital lent, 
are conditioned bs laws and institutions The creditor is less exposed 
to loss and failure than the debtoi only in so far as this legal and insti- 
tutional framew ork makes it possible foi him to enforce his claims 
against refractory debtors There is, how e\ er, no need for economics 
to enter into a detailed scrutiny of the legal aspects involved in bonds 
and debentures, preferred stock, mortgages, and other kinds of credit 
transactions 

The entrepieneuiial component is present in all species of loans 
It IS customary to distinguish between consumption or personal loans 
on the one hand, and pioductne ot business loans on the other The 
chaiacteristic mark of the former class is that it enables the borroyver 
to spend expected future proceeds In acquiring a claim to a share in 
these future pioceeds, the lender becomes an entrepreneur, as m 
acquiring a claim to a share in the futiiie pioceeds of a business The 
particular uncertainty of the outcome of his lending consists in the 
uncertiinty about these future proceeds 

It IS furthermore customary to distinguish between private and 
public loans, le, loans to goseinnients and subdivisions of govern- 
ments I he pai titular uncertainty inherent in such loans concerns 
the life of secular power tiiipiies nny crumble and governments 
may be ov erthrow n by rev olutionaries w ho are not prepared to as- 
sume responsibility for the debts contracted bv their predecessors 
1 hat there is, besides, something basically v itious in all kinds of 
long-term gov eminent debts, has been pointed out already ’ 

Ovei all species of deferred payments hangs, like a sword of 
Damocles, the danger of goyernment interference Public opinion 
has always been biased against creditors It identifies creditois with 
the idle rich and debtors yvith the industrious pooi It abhors the 
former as ruthless exploiters and pities the latter as innocent victims 
of oppression It considers government action designed to curtail the 
claims of the creditors as measures extremely beneficial to the im- 
mense majority at the expense of a small minority of hardboiled 
usureis It did not notice at all that nineteenth-century capitalist in- 

I Cr above, pp 2:7-229 
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novations have whollv changed the composition of the classes of 
creditors and debtors. In the days of Solon the Athenian, of ancient 
Rome’s agrarian laws, and of the .Middle Ages, the creditors were by 
and large the rich and the debtors the poor. But in this age of bonds 
and debenturc.s, mortgage banks, savings banks, life insurance policies, 
and social securit^’ benefits, the masses of people with more moderate 
income are rather themselves creditors. On the other hand, the rich, 
in their capacity as owners of common stock, of plants, farms, and 
real estate, are more often debtors than creditors. In asking for the 
expropriation of creditors, the masses are unwittingly attacking their 
own particular interests. 

With public opinion in this state, the creditor's unfavorable chance 
of being harmed by anticreditor measures is not balanced bv a 
favorable chance of being privileged bv antidebtor measures. This 
unbalance would bring about a unilateral tendency toward a ri.se 
of the entrepreneurial component contained in the gross rate of 
interest if the political danger were limited to the loan market, and 
would not in the same w ay affect today all kinds of private owner- 
ship of the means of production. As things are in our day, no kind of 
investment is safe against the political dangers of a general expropria- 
tion of all private property. A capitalist cannot reduce the vulner- 
ability of his wealth by preferring direct investment in business to 
lending his capital to business or to the government. 

The political risks involved in moneylending do not affect the 
height of originary interest; they affect the entrepreneurial compo- 
nent included in the gross market rate. In the limiting case — i.e., in a 
situation in which the impending nullification of all contracts con- 
cerning deferred payments is generally expected — they would cause 
the entrepreneurial component to increase beyond all measure.” 

3. The Price Premium as a O)mponent of the Gross 
Market Rate of Interest 

Money is neutral if the cash-induced changes in the monetary unit’s 
purchasing power affect at the same time and to the same e.xtent 
the prices of all commodities and services. With neutral money, a 
neutral rate of interest would be conceivable, provided there were 
no deferred payments. If there were deferred payments and if we 

2. The difference between this case (case b) and the case of the expected end 
of all eanhly things dealt with on p. 524 (case n) is this: in case a originary 
interest increases bevond all nica.sure because future goods become entirely 
worthless; in case h originary interest does not change while the entrepreneurial 
component increases beyond all mearurc. 
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disregard the entrepreneurial position of the creditor and the ensuing 
cntreprenciiriai component in the gross rate of interest, we must 
furthermore assume that tlie evcntualitv of future changes in purchas- 
ing power is taken into account in stipulating the terms of the con- 
tract. The principal is to be multiplied periodically by the index 
number and thus to be increased or decreased in accordance with the 
changes that have come to pass in purchasing power. With the ad- 
justment of the principal, the amount from which the rate of interest 
is to be calculated changes too. Thus, this rate is a neutral rate of in- 
terest. 

With neutral money, neutralization of the rate of interest could 
also be attained by another stipulation, provided the parties are in a 
position to anticipate correctlv the future changes in purchasing 
power. They could stipulate a gross rate of interest containing an 
allowance for such changes, a percentile addendum to, or subtra- 
hendum from, the rate of originarv interest. We may call this allow- 
ance the — positive or negative — price premium. In the case of a 
quickly progressing deflation, the negative price premium could not 
only swallow the whole rate of originary interest, but even reverse 
the gross rate into a minus quantity, a rate to be passed on the debtor’s 
account. If the price premium is correctlv calculated, neither the 
creditor’s nor the debtor’s position is affected by intervening changes 
in purchasing power. The rate of interest is neutral. 

However, all these assumptions arc not only imaginary, they cannot 
even hypothetically be thought of without contradictions. In the 
changing economy, the rate of interest can never be neutral. In the 
changing economy, there is no uniform rate of originary interest; 
there only prevails a tendency tow.ird the establishment of such uni- 
formity. Before the final state of originarv interest is attained, new 
changes in the data emerge which divert anew the movement of in- 
terest rates toward a new final state. Where everything is unceasingly 
in flux, no neutral rate of interest can be established. 

In the world of reality all prices arc fluctuating and acting men are 
forced to take full account of these changes. Entrepreneurs embark 
upon business ventures and capitalists change their investments only 
because they anticipate such changes and want to profit from them. 
The market economy is essentially characterized as a social system 
in which there prevails an incessant urge toward improvement. The 
most provident and enterprising individuals are driven to earn profit 
bv readjusting again and again the arrangement of production activi- 
ties so as to fill in the best possible way the needs of the consumers, 
both those needs of which the consumers themselves are already 
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aware and those latent needs of the satisfaction of w hich the\ has l 
not vet thought themselves. These speculative v entmes ot the pro- 
moters tetolutionize afresh each day the structure of prices and 
thereby also the height of the gross market rate of mteiest 

He \\ ho expects a rise in certain prices enters the loan maiket as a 
borrow ei and is read\ to allow a higher gioss late of inteiest than he 
would allow if he weie to expect a less momentous use in puces oi 
no rise at all On the other hand, the lender, if he himselt expects i 
rise in puces, grants loans only if the gross rate is highei than it w oulJ 
be undei a state of the maiket in which less momentous oi no upwaid 
changes in puces aie anticipated The boriowei is not deteued b\ a 
higher rate it his project seems to offer such good chances that it can 
afford highei costs 1 he lender would abstain from lending and w ould 
himself enter the market as an entrepreiieiii and biddei foi cfimmodi 
ties and services it the gross rate ot interest were not to compensate 
him for the profits he could reap this wav The expectation ot using 
prices thus has the tendency to make the gloss late of mteiest rise, 
while the expectation of diopping prices makes it diop If the ex 
pected changes in the price suuctuie concern only a limited gioup 
of commodities and sen ices, and are counteibalanccd b\ the expecta- 
tion of an opposite change m the puces of othei goods, as is the cast 
in the absence of changes m the money lelation, the two opposite 
trends bv and laige countet poise each other But if the money lelation 
IS sensibly altered and a geneial use or fall in the puces ot all com- 
modities and sen ices is expected, one tendency carries on A positn e 
or negatiye price pieiiiiuiii emerges in all deals concerning defeircd 
payments ' 

1 he role of the puce piemium m the changing economy is dif- 
ferent fiom that yy e asciibed to it in the hy pothetical and unrealizable 
scheme developed aboye. It can nevei entiiely remoye, eyen as fai 
as credit opeiations alone aie concerned, the effects of changes in the 
monej lelation, it can never make mteiest rates neutral It cannot 
alter the fact that money is essentially equipped yvith a driving foicc 
of its own Lven if all actois were to know coirectly and completely 
the quantitative data conceinmg the changes in the supply of money 
(in the broadei sense) in the whole economic system, the dates on 
w hich such changes w ere to occur and w hat indiv iduals w ere to be 
first affected by them, they would not be in a position to know be- 
forehand w hether and to w hat extent the demand for money for cash 
holding would change and m what temporal sequence and to what 
extent the prices of the various commodities would change. The 

3 Cf Irving Fisher, Rate of /wereil (New York, 1907), pp 77!? 
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price premium could counterpoise the effects of changes in the money 
relation upon the substantial importance and the economic signifi- 
cance of credit contracts only if its appearance were to precede the 
occurrence of the price changes generated bv the alteration in the 
money relation. It would have to be the result of a reasoning by virtue 
of which the actors try to compute in advance the date and the extent 
of such price changes with regard to all commodities and services 
which directly or indirectly count for their own state of satisfaction. 
However, such computations cannot be established because their 
performance would require a perfect knowledge of future conditions 
and valuations. 

The emergence of the price premium is not the product of an 
arithmetical operation which could provide reliable knowledge and 
eliminate the uncertainty concerning the future. It is the outcome 
of the promoters’ understanding of the future and their calculations 
based on such an understanding. It comes into existence step bv step 
as soon as first a few and then successively more and more actors be- 
come aware of the fact that the market is faced with ca.sh-induced 
changes in the money relation and consequently with a trend oriented 
in a definite direction. Only when people begin to buy or to sell in 
order to take advantage of this trend, does the price premium come 
into existence. 

It is necessary to realize that the price premium is the outgrowth 
of speculations having regard for anticipated changes in the money 
relation. What induces it, in the case of the expectation that an in- 
flationary trend will keep on going, is already the first sign of that 
phenomenon which later, w hen it becomes general, is called “flight 
into real values’’ and finally produces the crack-up boom and the 
crash of the monetars- .system concerned. As in every case of the 
understanding of future developments, it. is possible that the specu- 
lators may err, that the inflationary or deflationary movement w'ill be 
stopped or slowed dorvn, and that prices will differ from what they 
expected. 

The increa.sed propensity to buy or to sell, v^ hich generates the 
price premium, affects as a rule short-term loans sooner and to a 
greater extent than long-tenn loans. As far as this is the case, the price 
premium affects the market for short-term loans first, and only later, 
by virtue of the concatenation of all paits of the market, also the 
market for long-term loans. However, there are instances in which 
a price premium in long-term loans appears independently of what 
is going on w ith regard to short-term loans. This was especially the 
case in international lending in the days in which there was still a 
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live international capital market. It happened occasionally that lenders 
were confident with regard to the short-term development of a 
foreign country’s national currency; in short-term loans stipulated 
in this currency there was no price premium at all or only a slight 
one. But the appraisal of the long-term aspects of the currency con- 
cerned was less favorable, and in long-term contracts a considerable 
price premium was taken into account. The result was that long-term 
loans stipulated in this currency could be floated only at a higher rate 
than the same debtor’s loans stipulated in terms of gold or a foreign 
currency. 

We have shown one reason why the price premium can at best 
practically deaden, but never eliminate entirely, the repercussions of 
cash-induced changes in the money relation upon the content of 
credit transactions. (A second reason will be dealt with in the next 
section.) The price premium always lags behind the changes in pur- 
chasing power because what generates it is not the change in the sup- 
ply of money (in the broader sense), but the — necessarily later- 
occurring — effects of these changes upon the price structure. Only 
in the final state of a ceaseless inflation do things become different. 
The panic of the currency catastrophe, the crack-up boom, is not 
only characterized by a tendency for prices to rise beyond all meas- 
ure, but also by a rise beyond all measure of the positive price pre- 
mium. No gross rate of interest, however great, appears to a prospec- 
tive lender high enough to compensate for the losses expected from 
the progressing drop in the monetary unit’s purchasing power. He 
abstains from lending and prefers to buy himself “real” goods. The 
loan market comes to a standstill. 

4. The Loan Market 

The gross rates of interest as determined on the loan market are 
not uniform. The entrepreneurial component which they always in- 
clude varies according to the peculiar characteristics of the specific 
deal. It is one of the most serious shortcomings of all historical and 
statistical studies devoted to the movement of interest rates that they 
neglect this factor. It is useless to arrange data concerning interest 
rates of the open market or the discount rates of the central banks in 
time series. The various data available for the construction of such 
time scries are incommensurable. The same central bank’s rate of 
discount meant something different in various periods of time. The 
institutional conditions affecting the activities of various nations’ 
central banks, their private banks, and their organized loan markets 
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are so different, that it is entirely misleading to compare the nominal 
interest rates without paying full regard to these diversities. We know 
a priori that, other things being equal, the lenders are intent upon 
preferring high interest rates to low ones, and the debtors upon pre- 
ferring low rates to high ones. But these other things are never equal. 
There prevails upon the loan market a tendency toward the equaliza- 
tion of gross interest rates for loans for which the factors determining 
the height of the entrepreneurial component and the price premium 
are equal. This knowledge provides a mental tool for the interpreta- 
tion of the facts concerning the history of interest rates. Without 
the aid of this knowledge, the vast historical and statistical material 
available would be merely an accumulation of meaningless figures. 
In arranging time series of the prices of certain primary commodities, 
empiricism has at least an apparent justification in the fact that the 
price data dealt with refer to the same physical object. It is a spurious 
excuse indeed as prices are not related to the unchanging physical 
properties of things, but to the changing values which acting men 
attach to them. But in the study of interest rates, even this lame ex- 
cuse cannot be advanced. Gross interest rates as they appear in reality 
have nothing else in common than those characteristics which catal- 
lactic theory sees in them. They are complex phenomena and can 
never be used for the construction of an empirical or a posteriori 
theory of interest. They can neither verify nor falsify what economics 
teaches about the problems involved. They constitute, if carefully 
analyzed with all the knowledge economics conveys, invaluable docu- 
mentation for economic history; they are of no avail for economic 
theory. 

It is customary to distinguish the market for short-term loans 
(money market) from the market for long-term loans (capital mar- 
ket). A more penetrating analysis must even go further in classifying 
loans according to their duration. Besides, there are differences with 
regard to the legal characteristics which the terms of the contract 
assign to the lender's claim. In short, the loan market is not homo- 
geneous. But the most conspicuous differences arise from the entre- 
preneurial component included in the gross rates of interest. It is 
this that people refer to when asserting that credit is based on trust or 
confidence. 

The connexity between all sectors of the loan market and the 
grn.ss rates of interest determined on them is brought about bv the 
inherent tendency of the net rates of interest included in these gross 
rates toward the final state of originary interest. With regard to this 
tendency, catallactic theory is free to deal with the market rate of 
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interest as if it w ere a uniform phenomenon, and to abstract from the 
entrepieneurial component which is necessaiily alwaj'S included m 
the gross rates and from the price premium which is occasionally in- 
cluded 

The prices of all commodities and services are at any instant moving 
toward a final state If this final state were ever to be reached, it 
would show in the ratio between the prices of present goods and 
future goods the final state of onginarv interest However, the chang- 
ing economy never reaches the imaginary final state New data 
emerge again and again and divert the trend of puces from the pre 
vious goal of their movement toward a different final state to which 
a different latc of onginarv inteiest may coirespond In the rate of 
onginarv interest there is no more permanence than in prices and 
w age rates 

Those people whose provident action is intent upon adjusting 
the employ ment of the factors of production to the changes occurring 
in the data — vi7, the entrepreneurs and promoters — base their cal- 
culations upon the prices, wage rates, and interest rates as detci- 
mined on the market They discover discrepancies between the 
present prices of the complementary factors of production and the 
anticipated prices of the products minus the maiket rate of interest, 
and are eagci to pioht fiom them 1 he lole w hich the rate of interest 
plivs in these delibeiations of the phnnmg businessman is obvious 
It show s him how far he can go m w ithholdmg f.ictors of production 
from employ ment for w ant satisfaction in nearei periods of the future 
and in dedicating them to want satisfaction m remoter periods It 
shows him what period of pioduction conforms in ev'cry concrete 
case to the diffciencc w hich the public makes in the ratio of valuation 
between picsent goods and future goods It pievents him from em- 
barking upon piojects the execution of which would not agree with 
the limited amount of capital goods pros ided by the sav'ing of the 
public 

It IS m influencing tins primordial function of the rate ot interest 
that the dnv mg force of money can become operativ e in a particular 
wav Cash-induced changes in the money relation can under certain 
circumstances affect the loan market before they affect the prices 
of commodities and of labor The increase or decrease in the supply 
ot monev ( in the hioader sense) tan increase or decrease the supply 
of money offcicd on the loan market and thereby lowei or laise the 
gross market latc of mteiest although no change in the late of original 
Intel cst has taken place If this happens, the maiket rate deviates from 
the height which the state of origmary' interest and the supply of 
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Cipital goods a\ailable toi pioduaioti svould leijuue I hen the 
market rate of inteiest tails to fulfill the function it pins in guiding 
entrepreneurial decisions It fiustiates the entiepreneui s calculation 
and diverts his actions fioiii those lines in sshich thes would in the 
best possible w a\ satisfs the most uigent needs ot the consumers 
Then theie is a second iinportant fact to realize It, othei things 
being equal, the suppK of money (m the broadei sense) incieases 
nr decicascs and thus bungs about a genet al tendencs foi puces to 
use 01 to drop, a positiic 01 negatne puce picmium would haie to 
appear and to laisc 01 lowei the gioss iite of market intciest But 
it such changes m the monev relation aftect fiist the loan niaiket, 
thes bung about just the opposite changes in the configuration ot 
the gloss market latcs of mtciest While a positise or negative price 
piemium would be leijuiied to adjust the maiket races of inteiest to 
the changes in the mones lelation, gioss interest lates aie in fact 
dropping 01 rising I his is the second leason wh> the instrumentality 
of the price premium canntit entiiels eliminate the lepercussions of 
cash-induced changes in the mone\ lelation upon the content of con- 
tiacts concerning defeiied pasments Its opeiation begins coo late, it 
lags behind the changes 111 pui chasing pow ei, as has been show n above. 
Now we see that under certain cucumstances the forces that push in 
the opposite ditection manifest themselves soonei on the market than 
the price piemium 


S The tffects of Changes in the Mone) Relation 
Upon Oiiginary Interest 

Like even change in the maiket data, changes in the monev lela- 
tion tan possiblv influence the late of oiiginarv inteiest According 
to the inflationist view of histoiv, inflation b> and laige tends to 
increase the earnings of the entrepreneuis Commodity prices rise 
soonei and to a steeper lev el than w age rates On the one hand, w age 
earners and salaried people, classes who spend the greater part of 
their income for consumption and save little, are adverselv affected 
and must accordingK lestiict then expendituies On the other hand, 
the propiietarv strata of the population, whose propensitv to save 
a tonsideiable part of then income is much gicatei, are fav oied, they 
do not increase then consumption m propoition, but also increase 
then sav mgs 1 hris in the coininumtv is a w hole there arises a tendenev' 
toward an intensified actrinuilition ot new capital 'Additional in- 
vestment IS the coiollaiv of the resttiction of consumption imposed 
upon that part of the population wh^ch consumes the much greater 
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part of the annual produce of the economic system. This forced 
sad/ig lowers the rate of originary interest. It accelerates the pace of 
economic progress and the improvement in technological methods. 

It is important to realize that such forced saving can originate from 
an inflationary movement and actually often did so originate in the 
past. In dealing with the effects of changes in the money relation upon 
the height of interest rates, one must not neglect the fact that such 
changes can under certain circumstances really alter the rate of 
originary interest. But several other facts must be taken into account, 
too. 

First one must realize that forced saving can result from inflation, 
but need not necessarily. It depends on the particular data of each 
instance of inflation w hether or not the rise in wage rates lags behind 
the rise in commoditv prices. A tendency for real wage rates to drop 
is not an inescapable consequence of a decline in the monetary unit's 
purchasing power. It could happen that nominal wage rates rise 
more than or sooner than commoditj' prices.' 

Furthermore, it is necessary to remember that the greater propen- 
sity of the wealthier classes to save and to accumulate capital is merely 
a psychological and not a pra.\eological fact. It could happen that 
these people to whom the inflationary movement conveys additional 
proceeds do not sayc and invest their boon but employ it for an in- 
crease in their consumption. It is impossible to predict with the 
apodictic definiteness which characterizes all theorems of economics, 
in what way those profiting from the inflation will act. History can 
tell us what happened in the past. But it cannot assert that it must 
happen in the future. 

It ts ould be a serious blunder to neglect the fact that inflation also 
generates forces which tend toward capital consumption. One of its 
consequences is that it falsifies economic calculation and accounting. 
It produces the phenomenon of imaginary or apparent profits. If the 
annual depreciation quotas arc determined in such a way as not to 
pay full regard to the fact that the replacement of worn-out equip- 
ment will require higher costs than the amount for which it was pur- 
chased in the past, they are obviously insufficient. If in selling inven- 
tories and products the whole difference between the price spent for 
their acquisition and the price realized in the sale is entered in the 
books as a surplus, the error is the same. If the rise in the prices of 
stocks and real estate is considered as a gain, the illusion is no less 
manifest. What makes people believe that inflation results in general 

4. W'c are dealing here with conditions on an unhampered labor market. About 
the argument advanced by Lord Ke^cs, see below, pp. 771 and 786-787. 
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prosperit)’ is precisely such illusory gains. They feel lucky and be- 
come openhanded in spending and enjoying life. They embellish 
their homes, thev build new mansions and patronize the entertain- 
ment business. In spending apparent gains, the fanciful result of false 
reckoning, they arc consuming capital. It docs not matter who these 
spenders arc. Thev mav he businessmen or stock jobbers. They may 
be wage earners whose demand for higher pay is satisfied by the 
easygoing employers who think that thev are getting richer from 
day to day. They may be people supported by taxes v^'hich usually 
absorb a great part of the apparent gains. 

Finally, with the progress of inflation more and more people be- 
come aware of the fall in purchasing power. For those not personally 
engaged in business and not familiar with the conditions of the 
stock market, the main vehicle of saving is the accumulation of savings 
deposits, the purchase of bonds and life insurance. All such savings 
are prejudiced by inflation. Thus saving is discouraged and extrava- 
gance seems to be indicated. The ultimate reaction of the public, the 
“flight into real values,” is a desperate attempt to salvage some debris 
from the ruinous breakdown. It is, viewed from the angle of capital 
preservation, not a remedy, but merely a poor emergency measure. 
It can, at best, rescue a fraction of the saver’s funds. 

The main thesis of the champions of inflationism and expansionism 
is thus rather weak. It may be admitted that in the past inflation often, 
but not always, resulted in forced saving and an increase in capital 
available. However, this does not mean that it must produce the 
same effects in the future, too. On the contrary, one must realize 
that under modern conditions the forces driving ton ard capital con- 
sumption are more likely to prevail under inflationary conditions 
than those driving toward capital accumulation. At any rate, the 
final effect of such changes upon saving, capital, and the originary 
rate of interest depends upon the particular data of each instance. 

The same is valid with the necessary changes with regard to the 
analogous consequences and effects of a deflationist or restrictionist 
movement. 

6 . The Gross Market Rate of Interest as Affected by 
Inflation and Credit E.\pansion 

Whatever the ultimate effects of an inflationarv' or deflationary 
movement upon the height of the rate of originary interest may be, 
there is no correspondence between them and the temporart' altera- 
tions which a cash-induced change m the money relation can bring 
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about in the gross market rate of mteresr If the inflou of money and 
money-substitutes into the market sjstem or the outflow from it 
affects the loan market fiist, it temporarily disaiianges the congruiti 
between the gross market rates of interest and the rate of original 
interest The market rate rises or diops on account of the decrease 01 
increase in the amount of money offered for lending, w ith no correl i 
tion to changes in the originary rate of interest which in the latei 
course of events can possibly occur from the changes m the mones 
relation The market rate deviates from the height determined b\ 
that of the originarv rate of interest, and forces come into operation 
which tend to adjust it anew to the ratio which corresponds to thit 
of originarj interest It ma\ happen that in the period of time w hich 
this adjustment requires, the height of originary interest varies, and 
this change can also be caused by the inflationary or deflationary prot 
ess w hich brought about the deviation Then the final rate of origi 
nary interest determining the final market rate toward which the 
readjustment tends is not the same rate w hich prev ailed on the cs c 
of the disarrangement Such an occurrence may affect the data of the 
process of adjustment, but it does not affect its essence 

The phenomenon to be dealt with is this The rate of originarv 
interest is determined by the discount of futuie goods is against 
present goods It is essentiallv independent of the supply of money 
and money -substitutes, notwithstanding the fact that changes in the 
supply of money and money -substitutes can indirectly iffect its 
height But the gloss market rate of interest can be affected by changes 
in the money relation A readjustment must take place What is the 
niturc of the process yyhich brings it about^ 

In this section yse are concerned only with inflation and credit 
eypinsion For the sake of simplicity we assume that the whole addi 
tional amount of money and money -substitutes flows into the loan 
market and reaches the rest of the market only yia the loans granted 
This corresponds piecisely to the condinons of an cypansion of tii- 
culition credit Our scrutiny thus amounts to an analysis of the 
process caused by credit etpansion 
In dealing with this analysis, yve must refer again to the price 
pienmim It has been mentioned already that at the very beginning 
of a credit expansion no positive price premium arises A price 
premium cannot appear until the additional supply of money (in 
the broader sense) has already begun to affect the prices of com- 
modities and services But as long as credit expansion goes on and 
additional quantities of fiduciary media are hiiilcd on the loan mar- 
5 \bout the long-wacc fluctuatigns, see below , pp 572-571 
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kec, theie continues a piessuie upon the gioss maiket late of interest 
The gloss market rate v ould have to use on account of the positive 
price premium which, with the progress of the expansionist process, 
would ha\e to use contimiallx But as ciedit expansion goes on, the 
gi OSS market 1 ate continues to lag behind the height at w hich it xv ould 
covei both oiigimn mteiest plus the positise price premium 
It IS necessarx to stiess this point because it explodes the customaiv 
methods accoidmg to which people distinguish between what they 
consider low and high rates of interest It is usual to take into account 
merely the arithmetical height of the rates or the trend which appears 
in their mo\ eincnr Public opinion has definite ideas about a “normal" 
late, something between 3 and 5 per cent When the market rate rises 
abo\ e this height or w hen the market rates — w ithout regard to their 
arithmetical latio — are using above then previous height, people be- 
lieve that they are right in speakmg of high or rising interest rates 
As against these eriois, it is necessarv to emphasize that under the 
conditions of a general rise in pnees (drop in the monetary unit’s 
purchasing pow ei ) the gi oss market rate of interest can be consrdered 
as unchanged w ith regard to conditions of a period of a by and large 
unchanging purchasing powet onlv if it includes a by and large ade- 
quate positive price premium In this sense, the German Reichsbank’s 
discount rate of 90 per cent was, in the fall of 1923, a low late — indeed 
a ridiculously low rate — as it consideiably lagged behind the puce 
premium and did not leave anything for the other components of 
the gloss iiiaiket race of inteiest Essentially the same phenomenon 
manifests itself in every instance of a prolonged credit expansion 
Ciross miiket lates of interest rise in the fiiithei course of every ex- 
pansion, but thev are nonetheless low is thev do not coiiespond to 
the height required by the expected furthei general rise in puces 
In analyzing the process of credit expansion, suppose we assume 
that the economic sy stem’s process of adjustment to the market data 
and of mov ement toward the establishment of final prices and interest 
rates is disturbed by the appeal ince of a new datum, namely, an 
additional quantitv of fiduciary medn offered on the loan marker 
At the gross maiket late which piev ailed on the eve of this distuib- 
ance, all those who were ready to borrow money at this rate, due 
allowance being made foi the cntrepiencuinl component of each 
instance, could boirow as much is they w anted Additional loans can 
be placed only at a low ei gross m ii ket r itc It does not nutter w hether 
this diop in the gross market late expiesscs itself in an aiithmetical 
drop in the percentage stipulated in the loan contracts It could hip- 
pen that the nominal interest rates leniain unchanged and that the 
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expansion manifests itself in the fact that at these rates loans are 
negotiated which would not have been made before on account of 
the height of the entrepreneurial component included. Such an out- 
come too amounts to a drop in gross market rates and brings about the 
same consequences. 

A drop in the gross market rate of interest atfects the entrepre- 
neur’s calculation concerning the chances of the profitability of 
projects considered. Along with the prices of the material factors of 
production, wage rates, and the anticipated future prices of the prod- 
ucts, interest rates are items that enter into the planning business- 
man’s calculation. The result of this calculation shows the business- 
man whether or not a definite project will pay. It shows him what 
investments can be made under the given state of the ratio in the 
public’s valuation of future goods as against present goods. It brings 
his actions into agreement uith this valuation. It prevents him from 
embarking upon projects the realization of which would be disap- 
proved bv the public because of the length of the waiting time they 
require. It forces him to employ the available stock of capital goods 
in such a way as to satisfy best the most urgent wants of the con- 
sumers. 

But now the drop in interest rates falsifies the businessman's cal- 
culation. Although the amount of capital goods available did not in- 
crease, the calculation employs figures which would be utilizable only 
if such an increase had taken place. The result of such calculations is 
therefore misleading. They make some projects appear profitable and 
realizable which a correct calculation, based on an interest rate not 
manipulated by credit expansion, would have shown as unrealizable. 
Entrepreneurs embark upon the execution of such projects. Business 
activities are stimulated. A boom begins. 

The additional demand on the part of the expanding entrepre- 
neurs tends to raise the prices of producers’ goods and wage rates. 
With the rise in wage rates the prices of consumers' goods rise too. 
Besides, the entrepreneurs are contributing a share to the rise in the 
prices of consumers’ goods as they too, deluded by the illusory gains 
which their business accounts show, arc ready to consume more. The 
general upswing in prices spreads optimism. If only the prices of 
producers’ goods had risen and those of consumers’ goods had not 
been affected, the entrepreneurs would hayc become embarrassed. 
They would have had doubts concerning the soundness of their 
plans, as the rise in costs of production \youId have upset their cal- 
culations. But they are reassured by the fact that the demand for 
consumers’ goods is intensified^and makes it possible to expand sales 
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in spite of rising prices. Thus they are confident that production will 
pay, notwithstanding the higher costs it involves. They are resolved 
to go on. 

Of course, in order to continue production on the enlarged scale 
brought about by the expansion of credit, all entrepreneurs, those 
who did expand their activities no less than those who produce only 
within the limits in which they produced previously, need additional 
funds as the costs of production are now higher. If the credit expansion 
consists merely in a single, not repeated injection of a definite amount 
of fiduciary media into the loan market and then ceases altogether, the 
boom must very soon stop. The entrepreneurs cannot procure the 
funds they need for the further conduct of their ventures. The gross 
market rate of interest rises because the increased demand for loans 
is not counterpoised by a corresponding increase in the quantity of 
money available for lending. Commodity prices drop because some 
entrepreneurs are selling inventories and others abstain from buying. 
The size of business activities shrinks again. The boom ends because 
the forces which brought it about are no longer in operation. The 
additional quantity of circulation credit has exhausted its operation 
upon prices and wage rates. Prices, wage rates, and the various in- 
dividuals’ cash holdings are adjusted to the new money relation; they 
move toward the final state which corresponds to this money relation, 
without being disturbed by further injections of additional fiduciary 
media. The rate of originarv- interest which is coordinated to this new 
structure of the market acts with full momentum upon the gross mar- 
ket rate of interest. The gross market rate is no longer subject to 
disturbing influences exercised by cash-induced changes in the sup- 
ply of money (in the broader sense). 

The main deficiency of all attempts to explain the boom — ^viz., the 
general tendency to expand production and of all prices to rise — 
without reference to changes in the supply of money or fiduciary 
media, is to be seen in the fact that they disregard this circumstance. 
A general rise in prices can only occur if there is either a drop in the 
supply of all commodities or an increase in the supply of money (in 
the broader sense). Let us, for the sake of argument, admit for the 
moment that the statements of these nonmonetary explanations of 
the boom and the trade cycle are correct. Prices advance and business 
activities expand although no increase in the supply of money has 
occurred. Then very soon a tendency toward a drop in prices must 
arise, the demand for loans must increase, the gross market rates of 
interest must rise, and the short-lived boom comes to an end. In fact, 
every nonmonetary trade-cycle doarinc tacitly assumes — or ought 
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logically to assume — that credit expansion is an attendant phenomenon 
of the boom.” It cannot help admitting that in the absence of such a 
credit expansion no boom could emerge and that the increase in the 
supply of money (in the broader sense) is a necessary condition of 
the general upward movement of prices. Thus on close inspection the 
.statements of the nonmonetary explanations of cyclical fluctuations 
shrink to the assertion that credit expansion, while an indispensable 
requisite of the boom, is in itself alone not sufficient to bring it about 
and that some further conditions are required for its appearance. 

Yet, even in this restricted sense, the teachings of the nonmonetary 
doctrines are vain. It is evident that every expansion of credit must 
bring about the boom as described above. The boom-creating tend- 
enev of credit expansion can fail to come only if another factor 
simultaneously counterbalances its growth. If, for instance, while the 
banks expand credit, it is expected that the government will com- 
pletely tax away the businessmen’s “excess” profits or that it will 
stop the further progress of credit expansion as soon as “pump-prim- 
ing” will have resulted in rising prices, no boom can develop. The 
entrepreneurs will abstain from expnding their ventures with the 
aid of the cheap credits offered by the banks because they cannot 
expect to increase their gains. It is nece.ssary to mention this fact be- 
cause it explains the failiKe of the New Deal’s pump-priming measures 
and other events of the ’thirties. 

The boom can last only as long as the credit expansion progresses 
at an ever-accelerated pace. The boom comes to an end as soon as 
additional quantities of fiduciary media are no longer thrown upon 
the loan market. But it could not last forever even if inflation and 
credit expansion were to go on endlessly. It would then encounter 
the harriers which prevent the boundless expansion of circulation 
credit. It would lead to the crack-up boom and the breakdown of the 
whole monetary .system. 

The essence of monetary theory is the cognition that cash-induced 
changes in the money relation affect the various prices, y age rates, 
and interest rates neither at the same time nor to the same extent. If 
this unevenness were absent, money would be neutral; changes in the 
money relation would not affect the structure of business, the size 
and direction of production in the various branches of industry, con- 
sumption, and the wealth and income of the various strata of the pop- 
ulation. Then the gross market rate of interest too would not be 
affected — either temporarily or lastingly — by changes in the sphere 

6. Cf. C. V. Haberler, Prosperity md Depression (new cd. League of Nations’ 
Repon, Geneva, 1939), p. 7. , 
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of money and circulation credit. The fact that such changes can 
modify the rate of originary interest is caused hj the changes which 
this unevenness brings about in the wealth and income of various in- 
dividuals. The fact that, apart from these changes in the rate of 
originary interest, the gross market rate is temporarily affected is in 
itself a manifestation of this unevenness. If the additional quantity of 
money enters the economic system in such a way as to reach the loan 
market only at a date at which it has already made commodity prices 
and wage rates rise, these immediate temporary effects upon the 
gross market rate of interest will be either slight or entirely absent. 
The gross market rate of interest is the more violently affected, the 
sooner the inflowing additional supply of money or fiduciary media 
reaches the loan market. 

When under the conditions of credit expansion the whole amount 
of the additional money substitutes is lent to businessmen, produc- 
tion is expanded. The entrepreneurs embark either upon lateral ex- 
pansion of production (viz., the expansion of production without 
lengthening the period of production in the individual industry) or 
upon longitudinal expansion (viz., the lengthening of the period 
of production). In either case, the additional plants require the in- 
vestment of additional factors of production. But the amount of 
capital goods available for investment has not increased. Neither does 
credit expansion bring about a tendency toward a restriction of con- 
sumption. It is true, as has been pointed out above in dealing with 
forced saving, that in the further progress of the expaasion a part of 
the population will be compelled to restrict its consumption. But 
it depends on the particular conditions of each instance of credit 
expansion whether this forced saving of some groups of the people 
will overcompensate the increase in consumption on the part of other 
groups and will thus result in a net increa.se in the total amount of 
saving in the whole market system. At any rate, the immediate con- 
sequence of credit expansion is a rise in consumption on the part of 
those wage earners xshose wages have risen on account of the in- 
tensified demand for labor displayed by the expanding entrepreneurs. 
Let us for the sake of argument assume that the increased consump- 
tion of these wage earners favored by the inflation and the forced 
.saving of other groups prejudiced by the inflation are equal in amount 
and that no change in the total amount of consumption has occurred. 
Then the situation is this: Production has been altered in such a xvay 
that the length of waiting time has been extended. But the demand 
for consumers’ goods has not dropped .so as to make the available 
supply last for a longer period. Of f ourse, this fact results in a rise 
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in the prices of consumers' goods and thus brings about the tendency 
toward forced saving. However, this rise in the prices of consumers’ 
goods strengthens the tendency of business to expand. The entre- 
preneurs draw from the fact that demand and prices are rising the 
inference that it will pav to invest and to produce more. They go on 
and their intensified activities bring about a further rise in the prices 
of producers’ goods, in wage rates, and thereby again in the prices of 
consumers’ goods. Business booms as long as the banks are willing to 
expand credit more and more. 

On tbe eve of the credit expansion all those production processes 
were in operation which, under the given state of the market data, 
were deemed profitable. The system was moving toward a state in 
which all those eager to earn wages would be employed and all 
nonconvertible factors of production would be employed to the 
extent that the demand of the consumers and the available supply 
of nonspecific material factors and of labor would permit. A further 
expansion of production is possible only if the amount of capital goods 
is increased by additional saving, i.c., by surpluses produced and not 
consumed. The characteristic mark of the credit-expansion boom 
is that such additional capital goods have not been made available. 
The capital goods retiuired for the c.\pansion of busine.ss activitie.s 
must be withdraw n from other lines of production. 

We may call p the total supply of capital goods available on the 
eve of the credit e.xpansion, and g the total amount of consumers’ 
goods which these p could, over a definite period of time, ni.ikc 
available for consumption without prejudice to further productioi,. 
Now the entrepreneurs, enticed by credit expansion, embark upon 
the production of an additional quantity of g; of goods of the same 
kind which they already used to produce, and of a quantity of g, 
of goods of a kind not produced by them before. For the production 
of gii a supply of p-.t of capital goods is needed, and for the production 
of gj a supply of pi. But as, according to our assumptions, the amount 
of capital goods available has remained unaltered, the quantities p.i 
and pi are lacking. It is precisely this fact that distinguishes the 
“artificial” boom created by credit expansion from a “normal” ex- 
pansion of production w hich only the addition of ps and p 4 to p can 
bring about. 

Let us call r that amount of capital goods which, out of the gross 
proceeds of production over a definite period of time, must be re- 
invested for the replacement of those parts of p used up in the process 
of production. If r is employed for such replacement, one will be in 
a position to turn out g again jn the following period of time; if r 
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is withheld from this employment, p will be reduced by r, and p —r 
will turn out in the following period of time only g — a. We may fur- 
ther assume that the economic system affected by credit expansion 
is a progressing system. It produced “normally,” as it were, in the 
period of time preceding the credit expansion a surplus of capital 
goods pi -|- p2. If no credit expansion had intervened, pi would have 
been employed for the production of an additional quantity of gi 
of the kind of goods produced previously, and p2 for the production 
of the supply go of a kind of goods not produced before. The total 
amount of capital goods which are at the entrepreneurs’ disposal 
and with regard to which they are free to make plans is r -f pi + pj. 
However, deluded bv the cheap money, they act as if r -|- pi -f po -f 
p3 -|- pi were available and as if they were in a position to produce 
not only g -b gi -f ga, but beyond this also g., -I- gi. They outbid 
one another in competing for a share of a supply of capital goods 
which is insufficient for the realization of their overambitious 
plans. 

The ensuing boom in the prices of producers’ goods may^ at the 
beginning outrun the rise in the prices of consumers’ goods. It may 
thus bring about a tendency toward a fall in the originary rate of in- 
terest. But w ith the further progress of the expansionist movement 
the rise in the prices of the consumers’ goods will outstrip the rise 
in the prices of producers’ goods. The rise in wages and salaries and 
the additional gains of the capitalists, entrepreneurs, and farmers, 
although a great part of them is merely apparent, intensify the de- 
mand for consumers’ goods. There is no need to enter into a scrutiny 
of the assertion of the advocates of credit expansion that the boom 
can, by means of forced saving, really increase the total supply of 
consumers’ goods. At any rate, it is certain that the intensified de- 
mand for consumers’ goods affects the market at a time when the 
additional investments arc not vet in a position to turn out their 
products. The gulf between the prices of present goods and those 
of future goods widens again. A tendency toward a rise in the rate 
of originarv interest is substituted for the tendency toward the op- 
posite which may hayc come into operation at the earlier stages of the 
expansion. 

This tendency toward a rise in the rate of originarv interest and 
the emergence of a positive price premium explain some character- 
istics of the boom. The banks are faced with an increased demar. ^ 
for loans and advances on the part of business. The entrepreneurs are 
prepared to borrow money at higher gross rates of interest. They go 
on borrowing in spite of the fact thajthe banks charge more interest 
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Arithmeticallv, the gross rates of interest are rising above their height 
on the eve of the expansion. Nonetheless, they lag catallactically be- 
hind the height at which they would cover originary interest plus 
entrepreneurial component and price premium. The banks believe 
that thev have done all that is needed to stop “unsound” speculation 
when they lend on more onerous terms. They think that those critics 
who blame them for fanning the flames of the boom-frenzv of tlic 
market arc wrong. Thev fail to see that in injecting more and more 
fiduciary media into the market the\- are in fact kindling the boom. 
It is the continuous increase in the supply of the fiduciary media that 
produces, feeds, and accelerates the boom. The state of the gross 
market rates of interest is only an outgrowth of this increase. If one 
wants to know whether or not there is credit expansion, one must 
look at the state of the suppK' of fiduciarv media, not at the arithmet- 
ical state of interest rates. 

It is customars’ to describe the boom as overinvestment. I lov ever, 
additional investment is only possible to the extent that there is an 
additional supply of capital goods available. As, apart from forced 
saving, the boom itself does not result in a restriction but rather in 
an increase in consumption, it does not procure more capital goods 
for new investment. The essence of the credit-expansion boom is 
not overinvestment, but investment in wrong lines, i.e., malinvcstment. 
The entrepreneurs employ the available supply of r ■\- p\ + p-^ as if 
thev were in a position to employ a supply of r -j- pi -|- pa ■+- -f- pi- 

They embark upon an expansion of investment on a scale for which 
the capital goods available do not suffice. Their projects arc unrealiz- 
able on account of the insufficient supply of capital goods. They must 
fail sooner or later. The unavoidable end of the credit e.vpansion 
makes the faults committed visible. There are plants xvhich cannot 
be utilized because the plants needed for the production of the 
complementary factors of production arc lacking; plants the protl- 
ucts of which cannot be sold because the consumers arc more intent 
upon purchasing other goods which, houever, are not produced in 
sufficient quantities; plants the construction of wliich cannot he 
continued and finished because it has become obvious that thev will 
not pay. 

The erroneous belief that the essential feature of the boom is over- 
investment and not malinvestment is due to the habit of judging condi- 
tions merely according to xvhat is perceptible and tangible. The 
observer notices only the malinvestments xvhich are visible and fails 
to recognize that these establishments arc malinvestments only hc- 
cause of the fact that other plants — those required for the production 
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of the complementary factois of production and those required for 
the production of consunieis’ goods moie uigently demanded by 
the public — are lacking Technological conditions make it neces- 
sary to start an expansion of production by expanding fust the size 
of the plants producing the goods of those orders tthich are farthest 
removed from the finished consumers’ goods. In order to expand the 
production of shoes, clothes, motorcars, furniture, houses, one must 
begin with increasing the production of iron, steel, coppei, and other 
such goods. In employing the supply of r -f- pi -|- pj \\ hich w ould 
suffice for the production of ii -|- gi + gj as if it w ere ) -|- pi -j- pj 
pi -|- pi and w ould suffice for the production of « -j- gi -|- gj -|- gi -|- 
gi, one must first engage in incieasing the output of those products 
and structuies w hich for physical reasons aie first required The whole 
entrepreneurial class is, as it wete, in the position of a master-builder 
whose task it is to erect a building out of a limited supply of build- 
ing materials. If this man oveiestimates the quantity' of the available 
supply, he diafts a plan foi the execution of w hich the means at his 
disposal are not sufficient He oveisizes the groundwork and the 
foundations and only discoveis later in the progress of the construc- 
tion that he lacks the material needed for the completion of the 
structuie It is obvious that oui master-builder’s fault was not over- 
investment, but an inappi opiiate employment of the means at his 
disposal 

It IS no less eiioneous to beliete that the events which resulted in 
the ciisis amounted to an undue comersion of “ciiculating” capital 
into “fixed” capital The indisidual entiepieneur, when faced with 
the ciedit stringency of the crisis, is tight in legretting that he has 
expended too much foi an expansion of his plant and foi the pin chase 
of durable equipment, he w ould have been in a better situation if the 
funds used for these purposes were still at his disposal for the cur- 
rent conduct of business Howcsei, law mateiials, piimaiy com- 
modities, balf-finished manufactures and foodstufls are not lacking 
at the tinning point at which the upswing lurns into the depression 
On the contraiy, the crisis is precisely characterized by the fact that 
these goods aie oftcied in such quantities as to make their prices drop 
shaiply 

The foiegoing statements explain why an expansion in the pro- 
duction facilities and the pioduction of the heavy industries, and in 
the pioduction of durable producers’ goods, is the most conspicuous 
mark of the boom The editois of the financial and commercial 
chronicles were right when — for mote than a hundred years — they 
looked upon pioduction figures of these industries as well as of the 
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construction trades as an index of business fluctuations. They were 
only mistaken in referring to an alleged overinvestment. 

Of course, the boom affects also the consumers’ goods industries. 
They too invest more and expand their production capacity. How- 
ever, the neu’ plants and the new anne.xes added to the already existing 
plants arc not always those for the products of which the demand of 
the public is most intense. They may well have agreed with the xvhole 
plan aiming at the production of r gi -r ft + -)- ft. The failure 

of this oversized plan discloses their inappropriateness. 

A sharp rise in commodity prices is not always an attending phe- 
nomenon of the hoom. The increase of the quantity of fiduciary 
media certainly always has the potential effect of making prices rise. 
But it may happen that at the same time forces operating in the 
opposite direction are strong enough to keep the rise in prices within 
narrow limits or even to remove it entirely. The historical period in 
which the smooth working of the market economy was again and 
again interrupted through expansionist ventures was an epoch of 
continuous economic progress. The steady advance in the accumula- 
tion of new capital made technological improvement possible. Output 
per unit of input was increased and business filled the markets with 
increasing quantities of cheap goods. If the synchronous increase in 
the supply of money (in the broader sense) had been less plentiful 
than it really was, a tendency toward a drop in the prices of all 
commodities would have taken effect. As an actual historical event 
credit expansion w as always embedded in an environment in which 
powerful factors were counteracting its tendency to raise prices. 
As a rule the resultant of the clash of opposite forces was a pre- 
ponderance of those producing a rise in prices. But there were some 
exceptional instances too in which the upward movement of prices 
was only slight. The most remarkable example was provided by the 
American boom of 1926-29. 

The essential features of a credit e.xpansion arc not affected by such 
a particular constellation of the market data. What induces an entre- 
preneur to emliark upon definite projects is neither high prices nor 
low prices as such, but a discrepancy between the costs of production, 
inclusii e of interest on the capital required, and the anticipated prices 
of the products. A lowering of the gross market rate of interest as 
brought about by credit expansion always has the effect of making 
some projects appear profitable which did not appear so before. It 
actuates business to employ r -{- pi -f pa as if it were r -|- pi -|- p < 
p3 -|- pj. It necessarily brings about a structure of investment and 
production activities which is at variance with the real supply of 
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capital goods and must finallv collapse That sometimes the price 
changes involved are kid against a background of a general tendency 
toward a rise m pui chasing power and do not convert this tend- 
ency into Its manifest opposite but only into something w hich may 
by and large be called price stability, modifies merely some accessories 
of the process. 

However conditions may be, it is ceitain that no manipulations of 
the banks can prov ide the economic sy stem w ith capital goods. What 
IS needed for a sound expansion of production is additional capital 
goods, not money or fidiiciaiy media. The boom is built on the sands 
of banknotes and deposits. It must collapse. 

The breakdow n appears as soon as the banks become frightened 
by the accelerated pace of the boom and begin to abstain from fui- 
ther expansion of credit. The boom could continue only as long as 
the banks w ere ready to grant fieely all those credits which business 
needed for the execution of its excessive projects, utterly disagreeing 
with the real state of the supply of factors of production and the 
valuations of the consumeis. These illusory plans, suggested bv the 
falsification of business calculation as brought about by the cheap 
money policy, can be pushed forward only if new credits can be 
obtained at gross niaiket lates which are artificially lowered below 
the height they would reach at an unhampered loan market. It is 
this margin that gives them the deceptive appearance of profitability. 
The change in the banks’ conduct does not create the crisis. It merely 
makes visible the havoc spiead by the faults w hich business has com- 
mitted in the boom period. 

Neither could the boom last endlessly if the banks weie to cling 
stubbornly to then expansionist policies. Any attempt to substitute 
additional fidutiaiv media for nonexisting capital goods fnamelv', the 
quantities p_ and p,) is doomed to failure, if the ciedit expansion is 
not stopped in time, the boom turns into the crack-up boom, the 
flight into 1 cal V alues begins, and the w hole monetaiv' system founders 
How ever, as a 1 ule, the banks in the past hav e not pushed things to 
extremes Thev have become alainied at a dare when the final catas- 
trophe w as still far aw av.’ 

7 One should not fall prev to the illusion chit these ehanges m the credit 
policies of the banks Mere caused bv the bankers’ and the nionetarv authonnes' 
insight into the tinai oidablc consctjucnccs of a continued credit expansion What 
induced the turn in tlic banks’ conduct xi is certain institutional conditions to be 
dealt « Ith further below , on pp 790-791 Among the champions of economics 
some prii ate bankers w ere prominent, in particular, the elaboration of the early 
fonn of the theorv^ of business fliictuaiions, the Ciirrencv^ Theorv , v\ as for the 
most part an achievement of British bankers But the management of central 
banks and the conduct of the various govomiiicnts’ monetary policies w is as a 
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As soon as the afflux of additional fiduciary media comes to an 
end, the airy castle of the boom collapses. The entrepreneurs must 
restrict their activities because they lack the funds for their con- 
tinuation on the exaggerated scale. Prices drop suddenly because 
these distressed firms try to obtain cash by throwing inventories on 
the market dirt cheap. Factories are closed, the continuation of con- 
■struction projects in progress is halted, workers are discharged. As 
on the one hand many firms badly need money in order to avoid 
bankruptcy, and on the other hand no firm any longer enjoys con- 
fidence, the entrepreneurial component in the gross market rate of 
interest jumps to an excessive height. 

Accidental institutional and psychological circumstances generally 
turn the outbreak of the crisis into a panic. The description of these 
awful events can be left to the historians. Tt is not the task of catallactic 
theory to depict in detail the calamities of panicky days and weeks 
and to dwell upon their sometimes grotesque aspects. Economics is 
not interested in what is accidental and conditioned by the individual 
historical circumstances of each instance. Its aim is, on the contrary, 
to distinguish what is essential and apodictically necessary from n hat 
is merely adventitious. It is not interested in the psychological aspects 
of the panic, hut only in the fact that a credit-expansion boom must 
unavoidably lead to a process which everyday speech calls the 
depression. It must realize that the depression is in fact the process 
of readjustment, of putting production activities anew in agreement 
with the given state of the market data: the available supply of factors 
of production, the valuations of the consumers, and particularly 
also the state of originarv interest as manifested in the public’s vahia- 
tion.s. 

These data, however, are no longer identical with tho.se that pre- 
vailed on the eve of the expansionist process. A good many things 
have changed. Forced saving and, to an even greater extent, regular 
voluntary saving may have provided new capital goods which were 
not totally sijuandercd through nialinvestment and overconsump- 
tion as induced by the boom. (Changes in the wealth and income of 
various individuals and groups of individuals have been brought about 
by the uncvcnnc.ss inherent in every inflationary movement, .-kparc 
from any causal relation to the credit expansion, population may 
have changed with regard to figures and the characteristics of the 
individuals comprising them; technological knowledge may lunc 
advanced, demand for certain goods may have been altered. The 

rule eatrusted to men who did not find any fault with boundless credit expansion 
and took offense at eveiy critieisiiisof their e.tpansionist ventures. 
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final state to the establishment of which the market tends is no longer 
the same toward which it tended before the disturbances created 
by the credit expansion. 

Some of the investments made in the boom period appear, when 
appraised with the sober judgment of the readjustment period, no 
longer dimmed by the illusions of the upswing, as absolutely hope- 
less failures. They must simply be abandoned because the current 
means required for their further exploitation cannot be recovered 
in selling their products; this “circulating” capital is more urgently 
needed in other branches of want-satisfaction; the proof is that it 
can be employed in a more profitable way in other fields. Other 
malinvestments offer somewhat more favorable chances. It is, of 
course, true that one would not have embarked upon putting capital 
goods into them if one had correctly calculated. The inconvertible 
investments made on their behalf are certainlv wasted. But as they 
are inconvertible, a fait accompli, they present further action with 
a new problem. If the proceeds which the sale of their products 
promi.ses are expected to exceed the costs of current operation, it is 
profitable to carry on. Although the prices which the buying public 
is prepared to allow for their products arc not high enough to make 
the whole of the inconvertible investment profitable, they arc sufficient 
to make a fraction, however small, of the investment profitable. The 
rest of the investment must be considered as expenditure without 
any offset, as capital squandered and lost. 

If one looks at this outcome from the point of view of the con- 
sumers, the result is, of course, the same. The consumers would be 
better off if the illusions created bv the easv-monev policy had not 
enticed the entrepreneurs to waste scarce capital goods bv investing 
them for the satisfaction of le.ss urgent needs and w ithholding them 
from lines of production in which thev would have satisfied more 
urgent needs. But as things are now, they cannot but put up with 
what is irrevocable. They must for the time being renounce certain 
amenities which they could have enjosed if the boom had not en- 
gendered malinvestment. But, on the other hand, they can find partial 
compensation in the fact that some enjoyments are now available 
to them which svould have been beyond their reach if the smooth 
course of economic activities had not been disturbed bv the orgies 
of the boom. It is slight compensation only, as their demand for those 
other things which they do not get because of inappropriate employ- 
ment of capital goods is more intense than their demand for these 
“substitutes,” as it were. But it is the only choice left to them as 
conditions and data are now. 
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The final outcome of the credit expansion is general impoverish- 
ment. Some people may have increased their wealth; they did not let 
their reasoning be obfuscated by the mass hysteria, and took advantage 
in time of the opportunities offered by the mobility of the individual 
investor. Other individuals and groups of individuals may have been 
favored, without any initiative of their own, by the mere time lag 
between the rise in the prices of the goods they sell and those they 
buy. But the immense majority must foot the bill for the malin^•est- 
ments and the overconsumption of the boom episode. 

One must guard oneself against a misinterpretation of this term 
impoverishment. It does not mean impoverishment when compared 
with the conditions that prevailed on the eve of the credit expansion. 
Whether or not an impoverishment in this sense takes place depends 
on the particular data of each case; it cannot be predicated apodicti- 
callv by catallactics. What catallactics has in mind when asserting 
that impoverishment is an unavoidable outgrowth of credit expansion 
is impoverishment as compared with the state of affairs which would 
have developed in the ab.sence of credit expansion and the boom. The 
characteristic mark of economic history under capitalism is unceasing 
economic progress, a steady increase in the quantity of capital goods 
a\-ailable, and a continuous trend toward an improvement in the 
general standard of living. The pace of this progress is so rapid that, 
in the course of a boom period, it may well outstrip the synchronous 
los.ses caused b)- malinvestment and overconsumption. Then the eco- 
nomic system as a whole is more prosperous at the end of the boom 
than it was at its very beginning; it appears impoverished only when 
compared with the potentialities which existed for a still better state 
of satisfaction. 

The Alleged Absence of Depressimts Under Totalitarimi Mmiagenievt 

.Many socialist authors einphasi/.e that the recurrence of econnniic crises 
and business depressions is a phenomenon inherent in the capitalist mode 
of production. On the other hand, a socialist system is safe against this evil. 

.^s has already become obvious and will be shown later again, rhe cs clical 
fluctuations of business are not an occurrence originating in the sphere of 
the unhahipered market, but a product of government interference v ith 
business conditions designed to lower the rate of interest below the height 
at which the free market would have fixed it.® At this point we have only 
to deal with the alleged stability as secured by socialist planning. 

It is essential to realize that what makes th: economic crisis emerge is the 
democratic process of the market. The consumers disapprove of the em- 
ployment of the factors of production as effected by the entrepreneurs. 

8. Cf. below, pp. 787-789. 
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They manifest their disapprobation by their conduct in buying and absten- 
tion from buying. The entrepreneurs, misled by the illusions of the artifi- 
cially lowered gross market rate of interest, have failed to invest in those 
lines in which the most urgent needs of the public would have been satisfied 
in the best possible way. As soon as the credit expansion comes to an end, 
these faults become manifest. The attitudes of the consumers force the 
businessmen to adjust their activities anew to the best possible want-satis- 
faction. It is this process of liquidation of the faults committed in the boom 
and of readjustment to the wishes of the consumers which is called the de- 
pression. 

But in a socialist economy it is only the government's value judgments 
that count, and the people are deprived of any means of making their own 
value judgments prevail. A dictator does not bother about whether or not 
the masses approve of his decision concerning how much to devote for 
current consumption and how much for additional investment. If the 
dictator. invests more and thus curtails the means available for current con- 
sumption, the people must eat less and hold their tongues. No crisis emerges 
because the subjects have no opportunity to utter their dissatisfaction. 
Where there is no business at all, business can be neither good nor bad. 
There may be starvation and famine, but no depression in the sense in 
which this term is used in dealing with the problems of a market economy. 
Where the individuals are not free to choose, they cannot protest against 
the methods applied by those directing the course of production activities. 

It is no answer to this to object that public opinion in the capitalist coun- 
tries favors the policy of cheap money. The masses are misled by the as- 
sertions of the pseudo-experts that cheap money can make them prosperous 
at no expense whatever. They do not realize that investment can be ex- 
panded only to the extent that more capital is accumulated by saving. They 
are deceived by the faiiy tales of monetary cranks. Yet what counts in 
reality is not fairy tales, but people’s conduct. If men are not prepared to 
save more by cutting down their current consumption, the means for a 
substantial expansion of investment are lacking. These means cannot be 
provided by printing banknotes and by credit on the bank books. 

It is a common phenomenon chat the individual in his capacity as a voter 
virtually contradicts his conduct on the market. Thus, for instance, he may 
vote for measures which will raise the price of one commodity or of all 
commodities, while as a buyer he wants to see these prices low. Such con- 
flicts arise out of ignorance and error. As human nature is, they can happen. 
But in a social organization in which the individual is neither a voter nor a 
buyer, or in which voting and buying are merely a sham, they are absent. 
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7. The Gross Market Race of Interest as Affected by 
Deflation and Credit Contraction 

We assume that in the course of a deflationary process the \\ hole 
amount by svhich the supply of money (in the broader sense) is 
reduced is taken from the loan market. Then the loan maiket .ind 
the gross market rate of interest are affected at the yery beginning ot 
the process, at a moment at which the prices of commodities and 
services are not vet altered by the change going on m the monei 
relation. We may, for instance, posit that a government aiming at 
deflation floats a loan and destroy s the paper money borrowed. Such 
a procedure has been, in the last two hundred years, adopted again 
and again. The idea was to raise, after a prolonged period of in- 
flationary policy, the national monetais unit to its presious nietalhi. 
parity. Of course, in most cases the deflationarv projects w ere soon 
abandoned as their execution encountered increasing opposition and, 
moreover, heasilv burdened the treasurs , Or we may assume that 
the banks, frightened by their adverse experience m the crisis In ought 
about by credit expansion, are intent upon increasing the icseivts 
held against their liabilities and therefore restiicr the amount of cii- 
eulation credit. A third possibihtj would be that the ciisis has ic 
suited in the bankruptcy of banks xvhich granted ciiculation tiedii 
and that the annihilation (if the fiduciary media issued by these banks 
reduces the supply of ctedit on the loan market. 

In ail these cases a temporarx tendency toward a use in the i>ioss 
market rate of interest ensues. Projects w hich w ould have appeared 
profitable before appear so no longer. \ tendency develops tow aid 
a fall in the prices of factors of production and later tow ard a tall 111 
the prices of consumers’ goods also. Business becomes slack 1 hi. 
deadlock ceases only when prices and wage rates are b\ and laiijc 
adjusted to the new nione\ relation. Then the loan market too ad.ijits 
Itself to the new state of affairs, and the gross market rate of intcicsi 
IS no longer disarranged by a shortage of money offered for advances 
Thus a cash-induced rise in the gross maiket rate of interest produces 
a temporary stagnation of business. Deflation and credit conti action 
no less than inflation and credit expansion are elements disarrangini; 
the smooth course of economic activities, and sources of distuibance 
However, it is a blunder to look upon deflation and contraction .is il 
they were simply counterparts of inflation and expansion. 

Expansion produces first the illusory appearance of prosperirv It 
IS extremely popular betaiise^it seems to make the majority, even 
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everybody, more affluent. It has an enticing qualitv. A special moral 
effort is needed to stop it. On the other hand, contraction immediately 
produces conditions which everybody is ready to condemn as evil. 
Its unpopularity is even greater than the popularity of expansion. It 
creates violent opposition. Very soon the political forces fighting it 
become irresistible. 

Fiat money inflation and cheap loans to the government convey 
additional funds to the treasury; deflation depletes the treasury’s 
vaults. Credit expansion is a boon for the banks, contraction is a 
forfeiture. There is a temptation in inflation and expansion and a 
repellent in deflation and contraction. 

But the dissimilarity between the two opposite modes of money 
and credit manipulation not only consists in the fact that while one of 
them is popular the other is universally loathed. Deflation and con- 
traction are less likely to spread havoc than inflation and expansion not 
merely because they are only rarely resorted to. They are less dis- 
astrous also on account of their inherent effects. Expansion squanders 
scarce factors of production by malinvestment and overconsumption. 
If it once conies to an end, a tedious process of recovery is needed 
in order to wipe out the impoverishment it has left behind. But 
contraction produces neither malinvestment nor overconsumption. 
The temporary restriction in business activities that it engenders may 
by and large be offset by the drop in consumption on the part of the 
discharged wage earners and the owners of the material factors of 
production the sales of which drop. No protracted scars are left. When 
the contraction comes to an end, the process of readjustment does not 
need to make good for losses caused by capital consumption. 

Deflation and credit restriction never played a noticeable role in 
economic history. The outstanding examples M ere provided by Great 
Britain's return, botli after the Martime inflation of the Napoleonic 
M ars and after that of the first World War, to the preu ar gold parity 
of the sterling. In each case Parliament and Cabinet adopted the 
deflationist policy M ithout having Mcighed the pros and cons of the 
two methods open for a return to the gold standard. In the second 
decade of the nineteenth century they could be exonerated, as at that 
time monetary theory had not yet clarified the problems involved. 
More than a hundred years later it M'as simply a display of inexcusable 
ignorance of economics as well as of monetary history.” 

Ignorance manifests itself also in the confusion of deflation and 
contraction and of the process of readjustment into M'hich every 
expansionist boom must lead. It depends on the institutional structure 

9. Sec below, p. 778. 
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of the tiedit s)stem which created the boom whethei 01 not the 
crisis brings about a restriction in the amount of fiduciary media Such 
a restriction ma\ occur w hen the crisis results in the bankruptej of 
banks granting circulation credit and the falling off is not counter- 
poised b\ a corresponding expansion on the part of the remaining 
banks But it is not necessaril) an attendant phenomenon of the dc 
pression, it is be\ ond doubt that it has not appeared in the last eight) 
\ ears in i urope and that the extent to \\ hich it occuned in the United 
States under the Federal Reserve Act of 1915 has been giosslx ex 
aggerated The dearth of credit which marks the crisis is caused not 
b) contiaction but bv the abstention from further credit expansion 
It hurts all enterprises — not onl\ those which are doomed at anv rate, 
but no less those xihose business is sound and could flourish if appro- 
priate credit were atailable As the outstanding debts are not paid 
back, the banks lack the means to grant credits ex en to the most solid 
films The crisis becomes general and forces all branches of business 
and all firms to restrict the scope of their actix ities But there is no 
means of axoiding these secondarj consequences of the preceding 
boom Thex are inevitable 

ks soon as the depression appears, there is a geneial lament oxei 
deflation and people clamor for a continuation of the expansionist 
polic) Now, It IS true that even with no restrictions in the supplx 
of monc) propel and fiduciary media ax ailable, the depression brings 
about a cash induced tendency toxxard an increase m the purchasing 
powei of the inonctar) unit Lxerj firm is mrent upon increasing its 
cash holdings, and these endeaxors affect the ratio between the supplx 
of monex (in the broader sense) and the demand for monej (in the 
broader sense) for cash holding 1 his may be proper!) called deflation 
But It IS a serious blunder to behexe that the fall in commoditx prices 
IS caused by this stiixing after grcatei cash holding Ihc causation is 
the othci w IX around Prices of the factors of pioduction— both 
material and liunian — have reached an excessive height 111 the boom 
pciiod 1 hex must come down before business can become profitable 
again 1 he entrepreneurs enlarge their cash holding because thex 
abstain fiom buy mg goods and hiring woikers as long as the structuic 
of prices and wages is not adjusted to the real state of the maiket data 
Thus anx attempt of the government or the labor unions to piexent 
or to delay this adjustment mcrel) prolongs the stagnation 
Fxen economists often failed to comprehend rhis concatenation 
1 he) argued thus The sti ucture of pi ices as it dex eloped in the boom 
was 1 product of the expansionist piessure If the furthei increase in 
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fiduciary media comes to an end, the upward movement of prices and 
wages must stop. But, if there were no deflation, no drop in prices 
and wage rates could result. 

This reasoning would be correct if the inflationary pressure had 
not affected the loan market before it had exhausted its direct effects 
upon commodity prices. Let us assume that a government of an 
isolated country issues additional paper monev in order to pav doles 
to the citizens of moderate income. The rise in commodity prices 
thus brought about would disarrange production; it would tend to 
shift production from the consumers’ goods regularly bought bv the 
nonsubsidized groups of the nation to those which the subsidized 
groups are demanding. If the policy of subsidizing some groups in 
this way is later abandoned, the prices of the goods demanded by 
those formerly subsidized wll drop and the prices of the goods de- 
manded by those formerly nonsubsidized will rise more sharply. But 
there will be no tendency of the monetary unit’s purchasing power 
to return to the state of the pre-inflation period. The structure of 
prices will be lastingly affected by the inflationary venture if the 
government does not withdraw from the market the additional 
quantity of paper money it has injected in the shape of subsidies. 

Conditions are different under a credit expansion which first affects 
the loan market. In this case the inflationary effects are multiplied by 
the consequences of capital malinvestment and overconsumption. 
Overbidding one another in the struggle for a greater share in the 
limited supply of capital goods and labor, the entrepreneurs push 
prices to a height at which they can remain only as long as the credit 
expansion goes on at an accelerated pace. A sharp drop in the prices 
of all commodities and services is unavoidable as soon as the further 
inflow of additional fiduciary media stops. 

While the boom is in progress, there prevails a general tendency to 
buy as much as one ean buy because a further rise in prices is antici- 
pated. In the depression, on the other hand, people abstain from bmdng 
because they expect that prices will continue to drop. The recovert' 
and the return to “normalcy” can only begin when prices and wage 
rates are so low that a sufficient number of people assume that they 
will not drop still more. Therefore the only means to shorten the 
period of bad business is to avoid any attempts to delay or to check the 
fall in prices and wage rates. 

Only when the recovery begins to take shape does the change in 
the money relation, as effected by the increase in the quantity of 
fiduciary media, begin to manifest itself in the structure of prices. 
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The Dijjeience Between Ciedtt Expansion and Simple Inflation 

In dealing m ith the consequences of credit expansion we assumed th it tlic 
total amount of additional fiducian media enters the niarUet system \ia 
the loan market as ad\ ances to business A.I 1 that has been predicated w ith 
regard to the effects of credit expansion refers to this condition 

There are, how e\ er, instances in w hich the legal and technical methods 
of credit expansion are used for a procedure catallacticalU utterly differ 
ent from genuine credit expansion Political and institutional cony enience 
sometimes makes it expedient for a goyernnient to take adiantage of the 
facilities of banking as a substitute for issuing got ei nnient fiat money The 
treasury borroyy s from the bank, and the bank proy ides the funds needed 
by? issuing additional banknotes or crediting the goy eminent on a deposit 
account Legally the bank becomes the treasuiy s creditor In fact the 
whole transaction amounts to fiat money mfiation The additional fiduei 
ary media enter the market by w ay of the treasury as pay ment for y arious 
Items of goyernnient expenditure It is this additional goyernnient dcnniid 
that incites business to expand its actiyities The issuance of these newly 
created fiat money sums does not directly interfere w ith the gi oss market 
rate of interest, yy hatey er the 1 ate of interest may be yy hich the goy eminent 
pay s to the bank They affect the loan market and the gross market 1 ate ot 
interest, apart from the emergence of a positiy e price premium, only if a 
part of them reaches the loan market at a time at yyhich their effects upon 
commodity prices and yy age rates hay e not y cr been consummated 

Such yy ere, for example, the conditions in the L nited States in the second 
Vi orld \\ ar \part from the ciedit expansion policy , yy hich the ^dminis 
tration had already adopted before the outbreak of the yyar, the goyein 
ment borrowed hcayiK from the commercial hanks This yyas technically 
credit expansion, essentially it yyas a substitute for the issuance of green 
backs Ly en more complicated techniques w ere resorted to in many coun 
tries Thus, for instance, the German Reich m the first \\ orld \\ ai sold 
bonds to the public The Reichsbank financed these purchases by lending 
the greater part of the funds needed to the buyers against the siine bonds 
as collateral Apart from the fraction which the buyer contributed fiom 
his own funds, the role that the Bank and the public played in the whole 
transaction was merely formal Virtually, the additional banknotes weic 
inconvertible paper money 

It IS important to pay heed to these facts in order not to confuse the ton 
sequences of credit expansion proper and those of goyernnient nndc hat 
moneyi inflation 

8. The Monetary or Circulation Credit 1 heury ot the 
Trade Cycle 

The theoiy of the cyclical fluctuations of business as elaboiared by 
the British Currency^ School yv|s m tyvo respects unsatisfactory 
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First It failed to retognize that circulation credit can be granted not 
only by the issue of banknotes in excess of the banks’ holding of cash 
reserves, but also by creating bank deposits subject to check in excess 
of such reset! es (checkbook monev, deposit currency) Consequently 
It did not realize that deposits paj able on demand can also be used as 
a device of credit expansion This error is of little weight, as it can 
be easih amended It is enough to stress the point that all that lefers 
to credit expansion is \alid for all larieties of credit expansion no 
matter \i hether the additional fiduciarx media are banknotes or de- 
posits How eier, the teachings of the Current\ School inspired British 
legislation designed to pre\ ent the return of credit-expansion booms 
and their necessary consequence, depressions, at a time when this 
fundamental defect was not \et unmasked Peel’s Act of 1844 and 
Its imitations in other countnes did not attain the ends sought, and 
this failure shook the prestige of the Correncs School The Banking 
School triumphed undesers edh 

The second shortcoming of the Cuiiencs Iheorv was more mo- 
mentous It restricted its leasoning to the pioblem of the external 
dram It dealt onlv w ith a pai titular case, xiz , tiedit expansion in one 
tountrs onl\ w hile there is either no credit expansion or onK credit 
expansion to a smaller extent in other areas 1 his was, by and large, 
sufficient to explain the British crisis of the hist part of the nineteenth 
century But it touched only the surface of the problem The essential 
question w as not raised it all Nothing w as done to clarify the con- 
sequences of a geneial expansion of credit not confined to a number 
of banks w ith a restricted clientele 1 he reciprocal relations betw een 
the supply of money (in the bioadei sense) and the rate of interest 
yy ere not analy /ed 1 he multifarious projects to loyy cr nr to abolish 
interest iltogethei by means of a banking reform yyere haughtily 
derided as quackery, but not ciitically dissected and refuted The 
naiye piesiimption of money s neutiality was tacitly ratified Thus 
a free hand yy as left to ill futile ittenipts to interpret crises and busi- 
ness fluctuations by means of the theory of direct exchange Many 
decades passed before the spell yi as broken 

1 he hindrani e that the monetaiy or ciicuhtion credit theory had 
to oyercome was not niciely theorcticil erroi but also political bias. 
Public opinion is prone to sec m interest nothing but a merely institu- 
tional obstacle to the expansion of production It does not realize that 
the discount of future goods is against piesent goods is a necessary 
and eternal catcgoi y of human action and cannot be abolished by bank 
manipulation In the eyes of ciinks and demagogues, interest is a 
product of the sinistei machinalions o£i ugged exploiters The age-old 
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disapprobation of interest has been fully revived by modem inter- 
ventionism. It clings to the dogma that it is one, of the foremost duties 
of good government to lower the rate of interest as far as possible or 
to abolish it altogether. All present-day governments are fanatically 
committed to an easy money policy'. As has been mentioned alreadv, 
the British Government has asserted that credit expansion has per- 
formed “the miracle ... of turning a stone into bread.” A Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has declared that 
“final freedom from the domestic money market exists for every 
sovereign national state where there exists an institution which func- 
tions in the manner of a modem central bank, and whose currency is 
not convertible into gold or into some other commodity.” “ Many 
governments, universities, and institutes of economic research lavishly 
subsidize publications whose main purpose is to praise the blessings 
of unbridled credit expansion and to slander all opponents as ill- 
intentioned adyocates of the selfish interests of usurers. 

The wavelike movement affecting the economic system, the re- 
currence of periods of boom which are followed by periods of de- 
pression, is the unavoidable outcome of the attempts, repeated again 
and again, to lower the gross market rate of interest by means of credit 
expansion. There is no means of avoiding the final collapse of a boom 
brought about by credit expansion. The alternative is only w hether 
the crisis should come sooner as the result of a voluntary abandonment 
of further credit expansion, or later as a final and total catastrophe of 
the currency system involved. 

The only objection ever raised against the circulation credit theory 
is lame indeed. It has been asserted that the lowering of the gross 
market rate of interest below the height it would have reached on an 
unhampered loan market may appear not as the outcome of an in- 
tentional policy on the part of the banks or the monetary authorities 
but as the unintentional effect of their conservatism. Faced with a 
situation « hich would, when left alone, result in a raise in the marker 
rate, the banks refrain from altering the interest they charge on ad- 
vances and thus willy-nilly tumble into expansion.*- These assertions 
are unwarranted. But if we are prepared to admit their correctness 
for the sake of argument, they do not affect at all the essence of the 
monetary explanation of the trade cycle. It is of no concern what the 
particular conditions are that induce the banks to e.xpand credit and 

10. See above^ p, 467. 

11. Beardsley RumI, “Taxes for Revenue Arc Obsolete," American Alfairs, 
VIII (1946), 35-36. 

II. Machlup (The Stock Market, Credit and Capital Fonnatmi, p. r48) calls 
Tills conduct of the banks “passive iallationism." 
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to underbid the gross market rate of interest which the unhampered 
market would have determined. What counts is solely that the banks 
and the monetary authorities are guided by the idea that the height 
of interest rates as the free loan market determines it is an evil, that it 
is the objective of a good economic policy to lower it, and that credit 
expansion is an appropriate means of achieving this end without harm 
to anybody but parasitic moneylenders. It is this infatuation that 
causes them to embark upon ventures which must finally bring about 
the slump. 

If one takes these facts into consideration one could be tempted 
to abstain from any discussion of the problems involved in the frame 
of the theory of the pure market economy and to relegate it to the 
analysis of interventionism, the interference of government \\ irh the 
market phenomena. It is beyond doubt that credit expansion is one of 
the primary issues of interventionism. Nevertheless the right place for 
the analysis of the problems involved is not in the theort' of inter- 
ventionism but in that of the pure market economy. For the problem 
we have to deal with is essentially the relation between the supply of 
money and the rate of interest, a problem of which the con.sei]uences 
of credit expansion are only a particular instance. 

Everything that has been asserted with regard to credit expansion is 
equally valid with regard to the effects of any increase in the supply 
of money proper as far as this additional supply reaches the loan 
market at an early stage of its inflow into the market system. If the 
additional quantity of money increases the quantity of moiie)' offered 
for loans at a time when commodity prices and wage rates have not 
vet been completely adjusted to the change in the mone\- relation, 
the effects are no different from those of a credit exp.insion. In analyz- 
ing the problem of credit expansion, catallactics completes the struc- 
ture of the theory of money and of interest. It implicitly demolishes 
the age-old errors concerning interest and explodes the fantastic plans 
to “abolish” interest by means of monetary or credit reform. 

What differentiates credit expansion from an increase in the supply 
of money as it can appear in an economy employing only commodity 
money and no fiduciary media at all is conditioned by divergences 
in the quantity of the increase and in the temporal sequence of its 
.effects on the various parts of the market. Even a rapid increase in the 
production of the precious metals can never have the range which 
credit expansion can attain. The gold standard was an efficacious check 
upon credit expansion, as it forced the banks not to exceed certain 
limits in their expansionist ventures.’” The gold standard’s own infla- 

■ Cf. below, p. 472. 
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nonar\ potentialities tsere kept vtithin limits bv the \iussitudes ot 
gold mining Moremei, nnh a part of the additional gold imnicdiatels 
increased the suppK offered on the loan market The greater pair 
acted first upon commodits prices and wage rates and affected the 
loan market onh at a later stage of the mflationars process 

Howeser, the continuous increase in the quantits of commodits 
money e\ercised a steady expansionist pressure on the loan market 
The gross market rate of interest was, in the course of the last ten- 
turies, continuallx subject to the impact of an inflow of addition il 
money into the loan market Of course, this piessuie for the list 
hundred and fift\ \ears in the j\nglo-Sa\on countries and for the IIS'- 
hundred \ears in the countries of the European continent, was fai 
exceeded bv the effects of the svnehronous dcxelopment of tiieiili- 
tion credit as granted b\ the banks apart fiom their — from time to 
time reiterated — straightfoiw ard endear ors to low er the gross mai ktt 
rate of interest b\ an intensified expansion of credit Thus thise 
tendencies tow ai d a low ering of the gross market i ate ot interest w ci i 
operating at the same time and strengthening one another One w is 
the outgrowth of the steads increase m the quantits ot cominodits 
money, the second the outgrowth of a spontaneous deselopmcnt ui 
fiduciarv media in banking operations, the thud the fiiiit ot man 
tional anti-inteiest policies sponsored b\ the authoiitics ind appu sed 
b\ public opinion It is, of course, impossible to .isceitain in i qiniiti 
tatne wav the effect of then joint operation and the contiibution nl 
each of them, an answer to such a question can onl\ be piovided In 
historical undeistanding 

What tatallactic reasoning tan show us is ineieK that a slight il 
though continuous pressure on the gioss iiiaiket rate ot inteicst is 
originating from a continuous increase m the qiiantitv ot gold, incl ilso 
from a slight incre.ise in the quantitv ot fiducial \ media, which is not 
overdone and intensified bv puijioseful east monev policv. cm he 
counteipoised bv the forces of leidjiistmcnt and accoiiimoditioii in 
heient in the market tconoinv The adaptabilitv of business not pm 
poselv sabotaged bv fortes extraneous to the market is powcifiil 
enough to offset the effects which such slight distuibantes ot the 
loan maiket tan possiblv bung about 

Statisticians have tiled to investigate the long waves of business 
fluctuations with statistical methods. Such attempts are futile The 
histniv of niodein capitalism IS a retold of steads economic piogicss 
again and again interiupted bv feveiish booms and their afteimath, 
depressions. It is generally possible to discern statisticallv these le- 
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curnng oscillations from the general trend toward an increase in the 
amount of capital invested and the quantity of products turned out. 
It IS impossible to discover any rhythmical fluctuation in the general 
trend itself 

9. The Market fconomy as Affected by the Recurrence 
of the Trade Cycle 

1 he popularity of inflation and ciedit e\p.insion, the ultimate source 
of the repeated attempts to rendci people prosperous bs credit expan- 
sion, and thus the cause of the c\ clical fluctuations of business, mani- 
fests Itself clearR in the tustomars tciinmologs The boom is called 
good business, prospents , and upswing Its unavoidable afteimath, the 
readjustment of conditions to the real data of the market, is called 
crisis, slump, bad business, depression People rebel against the insight 
that the disturbing element is to be seen m the malms estment and the 
overconsumption of the boom peiiod and that such an artificially 
induced boom is doomed lhe\ aie looking for the philosophers’ 
stone to make it last 

It has been pointed out alreads in w hat respect w e are free to call 
an improsement in the qualm and an increase in the quantm of 
products economic progress If we appK this \ardstick to the various 
phases of the cv clical fluctuations ot business, we must call the boom 
retrogression and the depression progiess Ihe boom squanders 
through malinv estnicnt scarce factms ot pioduction and leduces the 
stock available through ovei consumption, its alleged blessings are 
paid tor bv impoveiishment Ihe depression on the other hand, is 
the wav back to a state of affiiis m which all factois of pioduction 
are emploved for the best possible sitisficrion of the most urgent 
needs of the consumers 

Desperate attempts hav e been made to find in the boom some posi- 
tive contribution to economic progress Stress has been laid upon the 
role forced sav mg pla\ s in fostering cipinl accumulation The argu- 
ment IS vain It has been shown alreadv that it is very questionable 
whether foiced saving cm ever achieve moie than to counterbalance 
a part of the capital consumption gencated bv the boom If those 
praising the allegedlv beneficial effects of forced saving were con- 
sistent, thev would advocate a fiscal svstem subsidizing the rich out 
of taxes collected fiom people with modest incomes The forced 
saving achieved bv this method would provide a net increase m the 
amount of capital available without simultaneously bringing about 
capital consumption of a much greater size. 
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Ad\ ocites of ciedic expansion have furthermore emphasized that 
some of the malim estments made in the boom later become profitable 
These in\ estments, the\ sax , \x ere made too early, i.e., at a date \x hen 
the state of the supplx of capital goods and the valuations of the con- 
sumers did not \ et allow their construction. How ex er, the hav oc 
caused w as not too bad, as these projects w ould have been executed 
am w a\ at a later date. It may be admitted that this description is 
adequate w ith regard to some instances of malim estnient induced 
b\ a boom But nobodx would dare to assert that the statement is 
coriect with regard to all projects whose execution has been en- 
couiagedbv the illusions cieatcd by the easv money policv. Howevei 
this max be, it cannot influence the consequences of the boom and 
cannot undo or deaden the ensuing depression. The effects of the 
malim estnient appear w ithout regaid to whether or not these malm- 
vestments will appear as sound investments at a later tunc tindci 
changed conditions. When, in 1845, a railroad was constructed m 
Fngland which would not have been constructed in the absence of 
credit expansion, coiidinons in the follow mg y eats w ere not affected 
by the prospect that in 1870 or 1880 the capital goods required foi 
Its construction would be available The gam which later resulted 
from the fact that the raihoad conceined did not have to be built In 
a fresh expenditure of capital and labor, was in 1847 no compensation 
for the losses incuried b\ its premature construction 

Ihe boom pioduces iinpov erishment. But still more disastrous are 
Its moral lavagcs. It makes people despondent and dispirited. The 
more optimistic they w ere under the illusory prosperity of the boom, 
the greater is their despaii and their feeling of frustration. The indi- 
vidual IS alwavs ic.idy to ascribe his good luck to his own efficiencv 
and to take it as a well-deserved reward for his talent, application, 
and piobity But leveiscs of fortune he always charges to othei 
people, and most of all to the absurdity of social and political institu- 
tions. He does not blame the authorities for having fostered the boom 
He reviles tbeni for the necessary collapse. In the opinion of the 
public, moie inflation and more credit expansion are the only remedy 
against the evils which inflation and credit expansion have brought 
about. 

Here, they say, are plants and farms whose capacity to produce is 
either not used at all or not to their full extent. Here are piles of un- 
salable tonimodities and hosts of unemplov^ed workers. But heie aic 
also masses of people w ho w ould be lucky if they onlx could satisfv 
their w ants moie amply . All that is lacking is credit. Additional credit 
w ould enable the entrepreneurs to resume or to expand production 
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1 he unemployed w ould find jobs again and tould bu> the produets 
This reasomng seems plausible Nonetheless it is utterly m rong 

If commodities cannot be sold and \i orkers cannot find jobs, the 
reason can only be that the prices and w ages asked are too high He 
who wants to sell his imentories or his capacity to work must reduce 
his demand until he finds a buy er Such is the lawf of the market Such 
IS the device by means of which the maiket directs every individual’s 
activities into those lines in which they can best contribute to the 
satisfaction of the w ants of the consumers The malinv estments of the 
boom hav e misplaced inconvertible factors of production in some lines 
at the expense of othei lines in w hich they w ere more urgently needed 
1 here is disproportion in the allocation of nonconvertible factors to 
the \ arious branches of industiy Ihis disproportion can be remedied 
only by the accumulation of new capital and its employ nient in those 
branches in w hich it is most uigently letjuired This is a slow process 
While It IS in progress, it is impossible to utilive fully the productive 
capacity of some plants foi which the complementary production 
facilities are lacking 

It IS vain to object that theie is also unused capacity of plants turn- 
ing out goods vv hose specific character is low The slack in the sale of 
these goods, it is said, cannot be explained bv disproportionality in 
the capital equipment of various blanches, they tan be used and are 
needed for many different employments 1 his too is an eiroi If steel 
and iron w orks, copper mines, and saw nulls cannot be opei ated to then 
full capacity, the reason tan only be that there are not enough buy ers 
on the market ready to purchase their whole output at prices which 
tovei the costs of their current exploitation As the v ariable costs can 
merely consist in prices of other products and in w ages, and is the 
same is valid w ith legaid to the prices of these other pioducts, this al- 
w av s means th it w ige rites ire too high to prov ide all those eager to 
w ork w ith jobs ind to eniplov the inconv eitible equipment to the full 
limits diawn bv the requiicmcnt that nonspecific capital goods and 
laboi should not be withdiiwn from employments in which they fill 
more uigent needs 

Out of the collapse ot the boom there is only one vv ay back to a 
state of affaiis in w hich progressive accumulation of capital safeguards 
a steady improvement of material well-being new saving must ac- 
cumulate the capital goods needed for a harmonious equipment of 
all branches of pi oduction w ith the capital i cquired One must provide 
the cipital goods lacking in those branches which were unduly 
neglected m the boom Wage rates must drop, people must restrict 
their consumption tempoiaiily until the capital w asted bv malmvest- 
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ment is resrorcd Ihoie ssho dislike these hardships of the leadjust 
ment period must abstain in time from credit expansion 
There is no use in intcifering bj means of a ne\i credit expansion 
with the process of readjustment 1 his would at best onlv interrupt, 
disturb, and prolong the curatise piocess of the depression, if not 
bnng about a new boom with all its inesitable consequences 
The process of readjustment, even in the absence of ans new 
credit expansion, is delayed b) the psychological effects of disip 
pointmenc and frustration People aic slow to free themseb es from 
the self-deception of deliisix e prospeiitx Businessmen tr\ to contimit 
unprofitable projects, they shut then ey cs to an insight that hurts 1 he 
workers delay reducing then claims to the Icscl required by the state 
of the market, thev want, if possible, to as old loxseimg their standaid 
of lising and changing their occupation and their dwelling place 
People aic the more discouraged the greater their optimism was in 
the days of the upswing They hasc for the moment lost self 
confidence and the spirit of enterprise to such an extent that thes cs cn 
fail to take adsantage of good opportunities But the ssorst is tint 
people are incorrigible After a fess ycais they embirk anew upon 
credit expansion, and the old stoiy repeats itself 

The Rok Played In Liieinployed radon of PiodiiLiion 
m the Puit Stat’d of a Boom 

There are in the changing ecoiionis ilssass unsold insentones (exceed 
ing those quantities ss hich for technical reasons must be kept m stock ) 
unemplosed ssorkers, ind unused capacity of mcons ertible production 
facilities The system is musing tosiard a state in which there ssill be 
neither unemployed syorkers nor surplus insentones ” But as the ip 
pcarance of new data continually diserts the course tossard a ness goal, the 
conditions of the cs enly rotating economy are ne\ cr realized 

The presence of unused cipacity of incom ertible imestnicnts is an our 
gross th of errors committed m the past The assumptions made by the in 
sestors sserc, as liter esents prosed, not correct, the market asks mine 
intensively for other goods than for those which these plants can turn out 
The piling up of excessne inventories and the catallactic unemployment 
of workers arc speculative The owner of the stock refuses to sell at the 
market price because he hopes to obtain a higher price at a later date 1 he 
unemploy ed w orker refuses to change his occupation or his residence oi 
to content himself w ith low cr pay because he hopes to obtain at a later date 
a ]ob with higher pay m the place of his residence and in the branch of busi 
ness he likes best Both hesitate to adjust their claims to the present situation 

14 In the evenly rotating economy also there may be unused capacity of in 
convertible equipment Its nonutili/ation docs not disturb the equilibrium anv 
more than the fallow ness,of submargaial soil 
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of the market because they wait for a change in the data which will alter 
conditions to their ad\ antage Their hesitation is one of the reasons w hv 
the system has not reached the state of the cv cnlv rotating econonn 

The ads ocates of credit e\pansion argue that w hat is w anted is more 
fiduciary media. Then the plants will w ork at full capacity, the inv entories 
will be sold at prices their owners consider satisfactors , and the unem- 
ployed will get jobs at w ages they consider satisfactory This y ery popular 
doctrine implies that the rise in prices brought about by the additional 
fiduciary media, y\ ould at the same time and to the same eytent affect all 
other commodities and seryites yyhile the oyyncrs of the eveessne iny en- 
tories and the unemployed yyorkers yyould content chemsehes yvith those 
nonimal prices and yv ages they are asking — in y am, of course — today . For 
if this were to happen, the real pnees and the real wage rates obtained by 
these owners of unsold iny entones and uneinploy ed yy orkers w'ould drop 
— in proportion to the prices of other commodities and services — to the 
height to w hich they must drop in order ro find buy'ers and employers. 

The course of the boom is not substantially affected by the fact that at 
Its eye there are unused capacity, unsold surplus my entories, and unem- 
ploy'ed w orkers Let us assume that there are unused facilities for the min- 
ing of copper, unsold piles of copper, and unemploy ed w orkers of copper 
mines The price of copper is at a ley el at w hich mining does not pay foi 
some mines, their workers are discharged, there are speculators yyho ab- 
stain from selling their stocks W'hat is needed m ordei to make these mines 
profitable again, to giy e jobs to the unemploy ed, md to sell the piles w ith- 
out forcing prices doyy n belov costs of production, is an increment p in the 
amount of capital goods ay ailablc large enough to make possible such an 
increase m my cstment and in the si/e of pioducnon and consumption that 
an adequate rise in the demand for copper ensues If, hemey er, this incre- 
ment p does not appeal and the cntrcprcncui s. decen ed by the credit ex- 
pansion, ney erthelcss act as if p had reilly been ay ailable, conditions on the 
Clipper market, yy hile the boom lasts, ere as if p had really been added to 
the amount of capital goods ay ailable But csciy thing that has been pred- 
icated about the meyitable consequences of credit cypansion fits this case 
too The only difference is that, as far as copper is concerned, the inap- 
propriate expansion of production need not be acliiey ed by the yy ithdrayy al 
of capital and labor from employments in yyhieh they would better haye 
filled the yyants of the consumers As fai as eoppei is concerned, the neyy 
boom encounteis a piece of maliny cstment of capital and nialemploy ment 
of labor already effected in a prceious boom, yy hieh the process of read- 
justment has not y et absorbed 

Thus It becomes obsious hosy yam it is to justify a neyy ciedit expansion 
by referring to unused eapacity, unsold — or, as people say incorrectly, 
"unsaleable” — stocks, and unemploy ed yy orkei s The beginning of a new 
credit expansion runs icross remainders of preceding malmyestiiient and 
iiialemplo) ment, not yet obliterated in the course of the readjustment 
process, and seemingly remedies the faalts inyoKcal In fact, however, this 
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is merely an interruption of the process of readjustment and of the return 
to sound conditions.'"’ The existence of unused capacity and unemploy- 
ment is not a valid argument against the correctness of the circulation 
credit theory. The belief of the advocates of credit expansion and inflation 
that abstention from further credit expansion and inflation would perpet- 
uate the depression is utterly false. The remedies these authors suggest 
would not make the boom last forever. They would merely upset the 
process of recovery. 

The Fallacies of the Nomnonetary Explanations of the Trade Cycle 

In dealing with the futile attempts to explain the cyclical fluctuations of 
business by a nonmonetary doctrine, one point must first of all be stressed 
which has hitherto been unduly neglected. 

There were schools of thought for whom interest was mereh’ a price 
paid for obtaining the disposition of a quantin' of money or money sub- 
stitutes. From this belief they quite logically drew the inference that 
abolishing the scarcin’ of money and money-substitutes would abolish 
interest altogether and result in the gratuitousness of credit. If, however, 
one does not endorse this view and comprehends the nature of originary 
interest, a problem presents itself the treatment of which one must not 
evade. An additional supply of credit, brought about by an increase in the 
quantit)’ of money or fiduciary media, has certainly the power to lower the 
gross market rate of interest. If interest is not merely a monetary phenom- 
enon and consequently cannot be lastingly lowered or brushed away b\ 
any increase, however large, in the supply of money and fiduciary media, 
it devolves upon economics to show how the height of the rate of interest 
conforming to the state of the market’s nonmonetary data reestablishes 
itself. It must explain what kind of process removes the cash-induced de- 
viation of the market rate from that state which is consonant with the ratio 
in people’s valuation of present and future goods. If economics were at a 
loss to achieve this, it would implicitly admit that interest is a monetary 
phenomenon and could even disappear completely in the course of changes 
in the money relation. 

For the nonmonetary explanations of the trade cycle the experience that 
there are recurrent depressions is the primary thing. Their champions first 
do not see in their .scheme of the sequence of economic events anv clue 
which could suggest a .satisfactory interpretation of these enigmatic dis- 
orders. They desperately search for a makeshift in order to patch it onto 
their teachings as an alleged cycle theory. 

The case is different with the monetary or circulation credit theory. 
Modern monetary theory has finally cleared away all notions of an alleged 
neutrality of money. It has proved irrefutably that there are in the market 
economy factors operating about which a doctrine ignorant of the driving 
force of money has nothing to say. The catallactic system that involves the 

15. Hayek (Prices md Production [ad ed. London, 1935), pp. 96 ff.) reaches 
the same conclusion by way of a somewhat different chain of reasoning. 
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kno^« ledge of money’s non-neutrality and driving force presses the ques- 
tions of how changes in the money relation affect the rate of mterest first 
in the short run and later in the long run The system w ould be defective 
if It could not answer these questions It would be contradictory if it were 
to provide an answer which would not simultaneously explain the cyclical 
fluctuations of trade Even if there had never been such things as fiduciary 
media and circulation credit, modern catallactics would have been forced 
to raise the problem concerning the relations between changes in the 
money relation and the rate of interest 

It has been mentioned already that every nonmonetary explanation of 
the cycle is bound to admit that an increase in the quantity of money or 
fiduciary media is an indispensable condition of the emergence of a boom 
It IS obvious that a general tendency of prices to rise which is not caused by 
a general drop in production and in the supply of commodities offered for 
sale, cannot appear if the supply of money (in the broader sense) has not 
increased Now we can see that those fighting the monetary explananon 
are also forced to resort to the theory they slander for a second reason 
For this theory alone answers the question of how an inflow of additional 
money and fiduciary media affects the loan market and the market rate of 
interest Only those for w horn interest is merelv the outgrow th of an in- 
stitutionally conditioned scarcity of money can dispense with an implicit 
acknoM ledgment of the circulation credit theory of the cycle This explains 
why no critic has ever advanced am tenable objection agamst this theory 

The fanaticism with which the supporters of all these nonmonetary 
doctrines refuse to acknowledge their errors is, of course, a display of 
political bias The Marxians have inaugurated the usage of interpreting the 
coinmercnl crisis as an inherent evil of capitalism, as the necessarv out- 
growth of Its “anarchs ” of production The non Marxian socialists and 
the interventionists arc no less anxious to demonstrate that the market 
economv cannot av old the return of depressions They are the more eager 
to assail the monetary theory as currency and credit manipulition is today 
the main instrument hv means of w hich the anticapitalist gov ernments arc 
intent upon establishing government omnipotence ' 

The attempts to connect business depressions with cosmic influences, 
the most remirkable of vv hich vv as M illiim Stanley lev ons sunspo"- theory , 
failed utterly I he market economy has succeeded in i fairly satisfactory 
wav in adjusting pioduction ind marketing to all the naturil conditions of 
human life and its environiiient It is quite irbitrary to assume that there is 
jUst one natural fact — ninicly, allegedly rhvhmic harvest variations — 
w ith w hich the market economy does not know how to cope W hv do en- 
trepreneurs fail to recogni/e the fact of crop fluctuations and to adjust 
business activ ities in such a vv av as to discount their disastrous effects upon 
their plans'’ 

16 \l)out the fuiidiiiienral fiult of the Mirxnn and all other iindcrconsiiiiip- 
tion theories cf above, p 298 

17 About these currency and credit maaipulations, jf below, pp 774-799 
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Guided by the Marxiin slogan “anarchy of production,” the present-day 
nonmonetart' cycle doctrines explain the cyclical fluctuations of trade in 
terms of a tendency, allegedly inherent in the capitalist economy, to de- 
velop disproportionalitv in the size of investments made in various branches 
of industry. Yet even these disproportionality doctrines do not contest the 
fact that every businessman is eager to avoid such mistakes, which mast 
bring him serious flnancial losses. The essence of the activities of entre- 
preneurs and capitalists is precisely not to embark upon projects which 
they consider unprofitable. If one assumes that there prevails a tendency 
for businessmen to fail in these endeavors, one impbes that all businessmen 
are short-sighted. They are too dull to avoid certain pitfalls, and thus 
blunder again and again in their conduct of affairs. The n hole of societ) 
has to foot the bill for the shortcomings of the thick-headed speculators, 
promoters, and entrepreneurs. 

Now it is obvious that men are fallible, and businessmen ate certainly not 
free from this human weakness. But one should not forget that on the 
market a process of selection is in continual operation. There prevails an 
unceasing tendency to weed out the less efficient entrepreneurs, that is. 
those who fail in their endeavors to anticipate correctly the future de- 
mands of the consumers. If one group of entrepreneurs produces com- 
modities in excess of the demand of the consumers and consequently 
cannot sell these goods at remunerative prices and suffers lo,sses, other 
groups w ho produce those things for which the public scrambles make all 
the greater profits. Some sectors of business arc distressed while others 
thrive. No general depression of trade can emerge. 

But the proponents of the doctrines we have to deal with argue differ- 
ently. They assume that not only the whole entrepreneurial class but all of 
the people are struck with blindness. As the entrepreneurial class is not a 
closed social order to which access is denied to outsiders, as every enter- 
prising man is virtually in a position to challenge those who already belong 
to the class of entrepreneurs, as the history of capitalism provides innumer- 
able examples of penniless newcomers who brilliantly succeeded in em- 
barking upon the production of those goods which according to their ou n 
judgment were fitted to satisfy the most urgent needs of consumers, the 
assumption that all entrepreneurs regularly fall prev to certain errors 
tacitly implies that all practical men lack intelligence. It implies that no- 
body who is engaged in business and nobody who considers engaging in 
business if some opportunity’ is offered to him by the shortcomings of those 
already engaged in it, is shrewd enough to understand the real state of the 
market. But on the other hand the theorists, who are nor themselves active 
in the conduct of affairs and merely philosophize about other people's 
actions, consider themselves smart enough to discover the fallacies leading 
astray those doing business. These omniscient professors are never deluded 
by the errors which cloud the judgment of everyone else. They know 
precisely what is wrong with private enterprise. Their claims to be in- 
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vested with dittitotiil powers to control business aie thercfoie fully 
justified 

T he most amazing thing about these doctrines is that thev furthermore 
imply that businessmen, in their littleness of mind, obstmatelj cling to 
their erroneous procedures in spite of the fact that the scholars have long 
since unmasked their faults Although everv tevtbook explodes them, the 
businessmen cannot help repeating them There is manifesth no means to 
prevent the recurrence of economic depiession other than to entrust — in 
accordance u ith Plato’s utopian ideas — supreme power to the philosophers 

Let us examine briefly the two most popular varieties of these dispro- 
portionality doctrines 

There is first the durable goods doctrine 1 hese goods retain their ser- 
viceableness for some time \s long as their life period lasts, the buv ei vv ho 
has acquired a piece abstains from replacing it bv the purchase of 1 new 
one Thus, once all people have made their purchases, the demand for new 
products dwindles Business becomes bad \ rev iv al is possible only w hen, 
after the lapse of some tune, the old houses, cars, refrigerators, and the like 
are worn out, and their owners must buy new ones 

However, businessmen are as a rule more provident than this doctrine 
assumes They are intent upon adjusting the sue of their producnon to the 
anticipated sue of consumers' demand The bakers take account of the fact 
that every day a housewife needs a new loaf of bread, and the manufac- 
turers of cofiins take into account the fact that the total annual sale of 
coffins cannot exceed the number of people deceased during this period 
The machine industry reckons with the average ‘ life” of its products no 
less than do the tailors, the shoemakers, the manufacturers of motorcars, 
radio sets, and refrigerators, and the construction firms 1 here are, to be 
sure, alw ay s promoters vv ho in a mood of deceptiv c optimism are prone to 
overexpand their enterprises In the pursuit of such projects thev snatch 
away factors of production from other phnts of the same industry and 
from other branches 0 / mdusttv Thus thtir overexpansion results in a 
relative restriction of output in othci fields One branch goes on expand- 
ing while others shrink until the unprofitabilitv of the former and the 
profitability of the litter rearranges conditions Both the preceding boom 
and the follow mg slump concern only a part of business 

The second variety of these dispropomonilitv doctrines is known as the 
acceleration principle \ tenipoi iry rise in the demand for a certain com- 
modity' results in increased production of the coinmoditv concerned If, 
then, demand later diops agiin, the mv estments made foi this expansion 
of production appcii is iiialinvcstiiients This becomes especially perni- 
cious in the field of dunblc producers’ gtxids If the demand for the con- 
sumers’ good a increases by lo per cent, business increases the equipment p 
lequired for its production by 10 per cent The resulting rise in the demand 
for p IS the 11101 c monientuus in proportion to the previous demand for p, 
the longer the duration of serv iceableness of a piece of p is and the smaller 
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consequently the previous demand for the replacement of worn-out pieces 
of p was. If the life of a piece of p is 10 years, the annual demand for p for 
replacement was 10 per cent of the stock of p previously employed by the 
industry. The rise of 10 per cent in the demand for a doubles therefore the 
demand for p and results in a 100 per cent expansion in the equipment r 
needed for the production of p. If then the demand for a stops increasing, 
50 per cent of the production capacity of t remains idle. If the annual in- 
crease in the demand for a drops from 10 per cent to 5 per cent, 2 j per cent 
of the production capacity of r cannot be used. 

The fundamental error of this doctrine is that it considers entrepreneur- 
ial activities as a blindly automatic response to the momentary state of de- 
mand. \\'henever demand increases and renders a branch of business more 
profitable, production facilities are supposed instantly to expand in pro- 
portion. This view is untenable. Entrepreneurs often err. They pay heavilv 
for their errors. But whoever acted in the way the acceleration principle 
describes would not be an entrepreneur, but a soulless automaton. Yet the 
real entrepreneur is a speculators^* a man eager to utilize his opinion about 
the future structure of the market for business operations promising prof- 
its. This specific anticipative understanding of the conditions of the un- 
certain future defies any rules and sywematization. It can be neither taught 
nor learned. If it were different, everybody could embark upon entre- 
preneurship with the same prospect of success. What distinguishes the 
successful entrepreneur and promoter from other people is precisely the 
fact that he does not let himself be guided by what was and is, but arranges 
his affairs on the ground of his opinion about the future. He sees the past 
and the present as other people do; but he judges the future in a different 
way. In his actions he is directed by an opinion about the future which 
deviates from those held by the crowd. The impulse of his actions is that 
he appraises the factors of production and the future prices of the com- 
modities which can be produced out of them in a different way from other 
people. If the present structure of prices renders very profitable the busi- 
ness of those who are today selling the articles concerned, their production 
will expand only to the extent that entrepreneurs believe that the favorable 
market constellation will last long enough to make new investments pa\'. 
If entrepreneurs do not expect this, even very high profits of the enter- 
prises already operating will not bring about an expansion. It is exactlv this 
reluctance of the capitalists and entrepreneurs to invest in lines which they 
consider unprofitable that is violently criticized by people who do not 
comprehend the operation of the market economy. Tcchnocraticalh' 
minded engineers complain that the supremacy of the profit motive pre- 
vents consumers from being amply supplied with all those goods with 
which technological knowledge could provide them. Demagogues cry out 
against the greed of capitalists intent upon preserving .scarcity. 

18. It is noteworthy that the same term is employed to signify the prcmediia- 
tion and the ensuing actions of the promoters and entrepreneurs and the purely 
academic reasoning of tkcoriscs thatJoes not directly result in any action. 
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A satisfactory explanation of busine!>s fluctuations must not be built upon 
the fact that indisidual firms or groups of firms misjudge the future state 
of the market and therefore make bad im esculents The objectise of the 
trade cv cle theory is the general upsu mg of business actn ities, the propen- 
sity to expand production in all branches of industry, and the follow mg 
general depression These phenomena cannot be brought about by the fact 
that increased profits in some branches of business result in their expansion 
and a corresponding overproportional im estmenc in the industries manu- 
facturing the equipment needed for such an expansion 

It IS a very well known fact that the more the boom progresses, the 
harder it becomes to buy machines and othei equipment The plants pro- 
ducing these things are os erloaded with orders Their customers must wait 
a long time until the machines ordered are delivered This clearly shows 
that the producers goods industries arc not so quick in the expansion of 
their osvn production facilities as the acceleration principle assumes 

But even if, for the sake of argument, wc w ere ready to admit that capi- 
talists and entrepreneurs behas e in the way the disproportionality doctrines 
describe, it remains inexplicable how they could go on in the absence of 
credit expansion The striving after such additional investments raises the 
prices of the complementaiv factors of production and the rate of interest 
on the loan market These effects would curb the expansionist tendencies 
V erv soon if there w ere no credit expansion 

The supporters of the disproportionality docti ines refer to certain oc- 
currences in the field of farming as a confirmation of their assertion con- 
cerning the inherent lack of pros ision on the part of private business How - 
ever, it is impermissible to demonstrate characteristic features of free 
competitive enterprise as operating ra the market economy by pointing to 
conditions in the sphere of medium-sirc and small farming In many coun- 
tries this sphere is institutionally removed from the supremacy of the 
market and the consumers Gov ernment interference is eager to protect the 
farmer against the v icissitudes of the market These farmers do not operate 
in a free market, they arc priv ilcged and pampered bv v arious dev ices The 
orbit of their production activities is a reservation, as it were, in which 
technological backw ardness, narrow minded obstinacy , and entrepreneur- 
ial inefficiency are artificially preserved at the expense of the nonagricvil 
tural strata of the people If they blunder in their conduct of affairs, the 
gov ernment fortes the consumers, the taxp iv ers, and the mortgagees to 
foot the bill 

It IS true that there is such a thing as the loi/i hog cyde and analogous 
happenings in the production of other farm products But the recurrence of 
such cycles is due to the fact that the penalties which the market applies 
against inefficient and clumsy entrepreneurs do not affect a great part of 
the farmers These farmeis irc not answer iblc for their acnons because 
they' are the pet children of governments and politicians If it were not so, 
they w ould long since h iv e gone bankrupt and their former farms w ould 
be operated bv more intelligent people. 



XXI. WORK AND WAGES 


t. Introversive Labor and Extroversive Labor 

A MAN may overcome the disutility of labor (forego the enjoy- 
ment of leisure) for various reasons. 

I. He may work in order to make his mind and bod\' strong, vigor- 
ous, and agile. The disutility of labor is not a price expended for 
the attainment of these goals; overcoming it is inseparable from the 
contentment sought. The most conspicuous examples are genuine 
sport, practiced without any design for reward and social success; 
the search for truth and knowledge pursued for its own sake and nor 
as a means of improving one’s own efficiency and skill in the perform- 
ance of other kinds of labor aiming at other ends.’ 

2. He mav submit to the disutility of labor in order to serve God. 
He sacrifices leisure to please God and to be rewarded in the beyond 
by eternal bliss and in the earthly pilgrimage bv the supreme delight 
which the certainty of having complied with all religious duties 
affords. (If, however, he sen'es God in order to attain worldly ends 
—his daily bread and success in his secular affairs— his conduct docs 
not differ substantially from other endeavors to attain mundane ad- 
vantages by e.\'pending labor. Whether the theory guiding his conduct 
is correct and whether his expectations will materialize is irrelcvam 
to the catallactic qualification of his mode of acting.^) 

3. He may toil in order to avoid greater mischief. He submits to 
the disutility of labor in order to forget, to escape from depressing 
thoughts and to banish annoying moods; work for him is, as it were, a 
perfected refinement of play. This refined playing must not be con- 
fused with the simple games of children which are merely pleasure- 
producing. (However, there are also other children’s games. Children 
too are sophisticated enough to indulge in refined play.) 

I. Cognition docs not aim at a goal beyond the act of knowing. What satisfies 
the thinker is thinking as such, not obtaining perfect knowledge, a goal inaccessi- 
ble to man. 

2. It is hardly necessary to remark that comparing the craving for knowledge 
and the conduct of a pious life with sport and plav does not imply anv disparage- 
ment of cither. 
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4 He ma) w ork because he prefeis the proceeds he can earn by 
working to the disutility of labor and the pleasures of leisuie 

The labor of the classes i, 2, and 3 is expended because the disutility 
of labor in itself — and not its product — satisfies One toils and troubles 
not in order to reach a goal at the termination of the march, but for 
the very sake of marching The mountain-climber does not want 
simply to reach the peak, he wants to reach it bv climbing He disdains 
the rack rail« av w hich w ould bring him to the summit more quickly 
and without tiouble eten though the fare is cheaper chan the costs 
incurred by climbing (e g , the guide’s fee) The toil of climbing 
does not gratift him iinmediatelv, it mvolves disutility of labor But 
It IS preciseK overcoming the disutility of labor that satisfies him A 
less exerting ascent w ould please hun not better, but less 

We may tall the labor of classes i, 2, and 3 mtioversive laboi and 
distinguish It from the extroversive labor of class 4 In some cases 
introversive laboi mav bung about — as a b\ -product as it were — 
results foi the attainment of w hich othei people would submit to the 
disutihtv of laboi 1 he devout mav nurse sick people for a heavenly 
lewaid, the truth seekei, e\clusivel\ devoted to the seaich for 
knowledge, mav discover a practically useful device To this extent 
intioseisive laboi may influence the supplv on the maiket But as a 
lule catallactics is concerned onlv with extioversive laboi 

1 he psv etiological pioblems nised hv introversive labor ate catal- 
lacticallv iiielevant Seen fiom the point of v levv of economics mtro- 
veisive laboi is to be qualified as consumption Its peiformance as a 
rule lequiies not onlv the peisonal effoits of the individuals con- 
cerned, but also the expenditure of material factois of pioduction and 
the pioduce of othei peoples’ extioveisive, not immediatelv giarifv- 
ing laboi that must be bought bv the pav ment of vv ages The piactice 
ot religion leqiiiies plates of woiship and their equipment, spoit 
requires diveise utensils and appaiatus, tiameis and coaches Ml 
these things belong in the 01 bit of consumption 


2 Jov and Tedium of Labor 

Onlv extioveisive, not immediatelv giatifving laboi is a topic of 
tatallattic disquisition The characteiistic mark of this kind of hbor 
is that It is peifoimed fot the sake of an end which is bev ond its pei- 
formante and the disutihtv which it involves People woik because 
ihe\ want to reap the pioduce ot labor Ihe laboi itself causes dis- 
utility But apait from this disutility which is irksome and would en- 
join upon man the urge to economi/j laboi even if his powei to work 
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w ere not limited and he v ere able to perform unlimited work, special 
emotional phenomena sometimes appear, feelings of joy or tedium, 
accompanj mg the execution of certain kinds of labor 

Both, the joj and the tedium of labor, are in a domain other than the 
disutility of labor The joy of labor therefore can neither alleviate 
nor remov e the disutility of labor Neither must the joy of laboi be 
confused with the immediate gratification provided b\ certain kinds 
of woik It IS an attendant phenomenon which proceeds either from 
labor’s mediate gratification, the produce or reward, or fiom some 
accessory circumstances 

People do not submit to the disutilitv of laboi for the sake of the jin 
which accompames the labor, but for the sake of its mediate giatihca- 
tion In fact the ) 0 \ of laboi presupposes foi the most pait the dis- 
utilitv of the laboi concerned 

7 he sources from w hich the joj of labor spi mgs are 

1 The expectation of the labor’s mediate giatification, the antici- 
pation of the enjos ment ot its success and vield The toiler looks at his 
work as a means for the attainment of an end sought, and the progiess 
of his woik delights him is an approach toward his goal His )o\ 
IS a foretaste ot the satisfaction con\e)ed b) the mediate giatification 
In the flame ot social cooperation this joy manitests itself m the con 
tennnent ot being capable ot holding ones ground in the social oi- 
ganism'and ot rendering services which one’s fellow men appieciate 
either m buv mg the product or m remunerating the labor expended 
The w orker rejoices because he gets selt-respett and the consciousness 
of supporting hiniselt and his familv and not being dependent on other 
people’s merev 

2 In the pursuit ot his vs oik the woikei enjoys the aesthetic ap- 
pieciation of his skill and its product This is not merelv the ton 
templative pleasure of the man who views things peifoimed b\ othei 
people It IS the piide of a man who is m a position to sa\ 1 know 
how to make such things, this is my work 

3 Having completed a task the vvoikei enjojs the feeling of lin- 
ing successful!) overcome all the toil and tiouble involved He is 
happv m being rid of something difficult, unpleasant, and paintul, m 
being lelieved for a certain time of the disutilitv of labor His is the 
feeling of "I have done it " 

4 Some kinds of work satisfy paiticular wishes 7 here aie, foi e\ 
ample, occupations which meet eroac desiies — either conscious oi 
subconscious ones These desires mav be noimal oi pciveise -Mso 
fetishists, homosexuals, sadists and other pei verts can sometimes find 
in then w ork an opportunitv to^atisfv their strange appetites 7 here 
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are occupations which are especially attractive to such people. Cruelty 
and blood-thirstiness luxuriantly thrive under various occupational 
cloaks. 

The various kinds of work offer different conditions for the ap- 
pearance of the joy of labor. These conditions may be by and large 
more homogeneous in classes i and 3 than in class 2. It is obvious that 
they are more rarely present for class 4. 

The joy of labor can be entirely absent. Psychical factors may 
eliminate it altogether. On the other hand one can purposelv aim at 
increasing the joy of labor. 

Keen discerners of the human soul have always been intent upon 
enhancing the joy of labor. A great part of the achievements of the 
organizers and leaders of armies of mercenaries belonged to this field. 
Their task was easy as far as the profession of arms provides the 
.satisfactions of class 4. However, these satisfactions do not depend 
on the arms-bearer’s loyalty. They also come to the soldier w ho leaves 
his war-lord in the lurch and turns against him in the service of new 
leaders. Thus the particular task of the emplovcrs of mercenaries svas 
to promote an esprit de corps and loyalty that could render their hire- 
lings proof against temptations. There were also, of course, chiefs who 
did not bother about such impalpable matters. In the armies and navies 
of the eighteenth century the only means of securing obedience and 
preventing desertion were barbarous punishments. 

Modern industrialism was not intent upon designedly increasing 
the joy of labor. It relied upon the material improvement that it 
brought to its employees in their capacity as tsage earners as well 
as in their capacity as consumers and buyers of the products. In vicsv 
of the fact that job-seekers thronged to the plants and everr'onc 
scrambled for the manufactures, there seemed to be no need to rc.sort 
to special devices. 1 he benefits which the masses derived from the 
capitalist system were so obvious that no entrepreneur considered it 
necessary to harangue the workers with procapitalist propaganda. 
Modern capitalism is essentially mass production for the needs of the 
ma-sses. The buyers of the products are by and large the same people 
who as wage earners cooperate in their manufacturing. Rising sales 
provided dependable information to the employer about the improve- 
ment of the masses’ standard of living. He did not bother about the 
feelings of his emplov’ees as workers. He was exclusivelv intent upon 
serving them as consumers. Even today, in face of the most persistent 
and fanatical anticapitalist propaganda, there is hardK’ an\- countcr- 

This anticapitalist propaganda is a^systematic scheme for the sub- 
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stitudon of tedium for the joy of labor. The joy of labor of classes 
1 and 2 depends to some extent on ideological Actors. The worker 
rejoices in his place in society and his active cooperation in its pro- 
ductive effort. If one disparages this ideology and replaces it by 
another which represents the wage earner as the distressed victim 
of ruthless exploiters, one turns the joy of labor into a feeling of 
disgust and tedium. 

No ideology, however impressively emphasized aiid taught, can 
affect the disutility of labor. It is impossible to remove or to alleviate 
it by persuasion or hypnotic suggestion. On the other hand it cannot 
be increased by words and doctrines. The disutility of labor is a 
phenomenon unconditionally given. The spontaneous and carefree 
discharge of one's own energies and vital functions in aimless freedom 
suits everybody better than the stem restraint of purposive effort. 
The disutility of labor also pains a man who with heart and soul and 
even with self-denial is devoted to his work. He too is eager to reduce 
the lump of labor if it can be done without prejudice to the mediate 
gcatification expected, and he enjoys the joy of labor of class 3, 

However, the joy of labor of classes i and 2 and sometimes even that 
of class 3 can be eliminated by ideological influences and be replaced 
by the tedium of labor. The worker begins to hate his -work if he 
becomes convinced that what makes him submit to the disutility of 
labor Is not his own higher valuation of the stipulated compensation, 
but merely an unfair social system. Deluded by the slogans of the 
socialist propagandists, he fails to realize that the disutility of labor is 
an inexorable fact of human conditions, something ultimately gi\ en 
that cannot be removed by devices or methods of social organization. 
He falls prey to the Marxian fallacy that in a socialist commonwcaltli 
work will arouse not pain but pleasure.’ 

The fact that the tedium of labor is substituted for the joy of labor 
affects the valuation neither of the disutility of labor nor of the prod- 
uce of labor. Both the demand for labor and the supply of labor 
remain unchanged. For people do not work for the sake of labor’s 
joy, but for the sake of the mediate gratification. What is altered is 
merely the worker’s emotional attitude. His work, his position in the 
complex of the social division of labor, his relations to other members 
of society and to the whole of society appear to him in a new light. He 
pities himself as the defenseless victim of an absurd and unjust system. 
He becomes an ill-humored grumbler, an unbalanced personality, an 
easy prey to all sorts of quacks and cranks. To be joyful in the pei- 

3. Engels, herm Eugen Diiljrings UvewSlzimg der Wisstmchaft (7th cd. 
Stuttgart, igio),p. 317, ^ 
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forniance of one's tasks and in overcoming the disutility of labor 
makes people cheerful and strengthens their energies and vital forces. 
To feel tedium in working makes people morose and neurotic. A 
commonwealth in which the tedium of labor prevails is an assemblage 
of rancorous, quarrelsome, and wrathful malcontents. 

However, with regard to the volitional springs for overcoming the 
disutility of labor, the role played by the joy and the tedium of labor 
is merely accidental and supererogatory. There cannot be any question 
of making people work for the mere sake of the joy of labor. The joy 
of labor is no substitute for the mediate gratification of labor. The only 
means of inducing a man to work more and better is to offer him a 
higher reward. It is vain to bait him with the jov of labor. When the 
dictators of Soviet Russia, Nazi Germany, and Fascist Italy tried to 
a.ssign to the joy of labor a definite function in their system of produc- 
tion, they saw their expectations blighted. 

Neither the joy nor the tedium of labor can influence the amount 
of labor offered on the market. As far as these feelings are present 
with the same incensity in all kinds of uork, the case is obvious. But 
it is the same with regard to joy and tedium which are conditioned 
by the particular features of the work concerned or the particular 
character of the worker. Let us look, for example, at the jov of class 
4. The eagerness of certain people to get jobs which offer an oppor- 
tunity for the enjoyment of these particular satisfactions tends to 
lower wage rates in this field. But it is precisely this effect that makes 
other people, less responsive to these questionable pleasures, prefer 
other sectors of the labor market in \\ hich they can earn more. Thus 
an opposite tendency develops which neutralizes the first one. 

The joy and the tedium of labor are psychological phenomena 
which influence neither the individual’s subjective valuation of the 
disutility and the mediate gratification of labor nor the price paid 
for labor on the market. 


3. Wages 

Labor is a scarce factor of production. As such it is sold and bought 
on the market. The price paid for labor is included in the price allowed 
for the product or the services if the performer of the work is the 
seller of the product or the services. If bare labor is sold and bought 
as such, either by an entrepreneur engaged in production for .sale or 
by a consumer eager to use the services rendered for his own consump- 
tion, the price paid is called wages. 

For acting man his own labor is n<>t merely j factor of production 
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but Also the source of disutility; he values it not only with regard to 
the mediate gratification expected but also with regard to the dis- 
utility it causes. But for him, as for everyone, other people’s labor as 
offered for sale on the market is nothing but a factor of production. 
Man deals with other people’s labor in the same way that he deals with 
all scarce material factors of production. He appraises it according 
to the principles he applies in the appraisal of all other goods. The 
height of wage rates is determined on the market in the same way in 
which the prices of all commodities are determined. In this sense we 
may sav that labor is a commodity. The emotional associations which 
people, under the influence of Marxism, attach to this term do not 
matter. It suffices to observe incidentallv that the employers deal with 
labor as they do with commodities because the conduct of the con- 
sumers forces them to proceed in this way'. 

It is not permissible to speak of labor and w ages in general without 
resorting to certain restrictioas. A uniform type of labor or a general 
rate of wages do not exist. Labor is very different in quality, and 
each kind of labor renders specific services. Each is appraised as a 
complementary factor for turning out definite consumers’ goods and 
services. Between the appraisal of the performance of a surgeon and 
that of a stevedore there is no direct connection. But indirectly eacli 
sector of the labor market is connected with all other sectors. An in- 
crease in the demand for surgical services, however great, will not 
make stevedores flock into the practice of surgery. Yet the lines be- 
tween the various sectors of the labor market are not sharph’ drawn. 
There prevails a continuous tendency for workers to shift from their 
hrancli to other similar occupations in which conditions seem to offer 
better opportunities. Thus finally' every change in demand or suppK' 
in one sector affects all other sectors indirectly. All groups indirectly 
compete with one another. If more people enter the medical profes- 
sion, men are withdrawn from kindred occupations who again are 
replaced by an inflow of people from other branches and so on. In 
this sense there exists a connexity between all occupational groups 
however different the requirements in each of them may be. There 
again « c are faced with the fact that the disparity in the quality of 
work needed for the satisfaction of wants is greater than the diversity 
in men’s inborn ability to perform work.* 

Connexity exists not only betw'een different types of labor and 
the prices paid for them but no less between labor and the material 
factors of production. Within certain limits labor can be substituted 
for material factors of production and vice versa. The extent that such 
4. Cf. above, pp. ijj-yj. 
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substitutjons aic lesoited to depends on the height of viage lates and 
the prices of material factors 

The determination of m age rates — like that of the prices of material 
factors of production — can he achieved onlv on the niaiket There 
is no such thing as nonmarket wage lates, just as there are no non- 
market prices As far as there are w ages, labor is dealt w ith like any 
mateiial factoi of production and sold and bought on the market It 
IS usual to call the sectoi of the market of producers’ goods on w hich 
labor IS hired the labor market As with all othei sectoi s of the maiket, 
the labor maiket is actuated b\ the entrepieneuis intent upon making 
piofits Fach entiepreneur is eager to bu\ all the kinds of specific laboi 
he needs for the realization of his plans at the cheapest puce But the 
wages he offers must be high enough to take the workers awa\ from 
competing entiepreneuis The upper limit of his bidding is determined 
by anticipation of the price he can obtain for the inclement m salable 
goods he expects from the emplosment of the worker concerned 
The low er limit is determined b\ the bids of competing entiepreneuis 
w ho themseh es are guided bj analogous considerations It is this that 
economists has e m mind in asserting that the height of w age 1 ates foi 
each kind of labor is detei mined b\ its marginal productnin An- 
othei was to express the same ttuth is to sas that wage rates lie de- 
termined b> the suppl) of laboi and of mateiial factors of production 
on the one hand and bv the anticipated futuie prices of the consumeis’ 
goods 

This catallactic explanation of the detei mination of wage i ites has 
been the target of passionate but entireK eiioneous attacks It has 
been asserted that there is a nionopoK of the demind foi laboi Most 
of the supporteis of this doctiine think that the\ haie sufficientlv 
prosed then case b\ refeiring to some incidental lemaiks of Adam 
Smith conccining "a sort of tacit but constant and unifoim coiiibina- 
lion” among emploseis to keep wages down Otheis lefei in sague 
terms to the existence of tiade associations of \arioiis gioiips of busi- 
nessmen The emptiness of all this talk is esident Howesei, the fact 
that these garbled ideas aie the mam ideological foundation of labor 
unionism and the labor polics of all contempoi ary got ei nnients makes 
It necessai y to analy re them y\ ith the utmost cai e 

The entrepieneurs are m the same position w ith legaid to the selleis 
of laboi as they ate yy ith regaid to the selleis of the matei lal factors of 
production They aie undet the necessity of acqiiiiiiig all factois of 

5 Cf Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature ind Causes of the Wealth of 
Natiom (Basle, 1791), sol 1 , Bk I, chap siii, p 100 Adam Smith himself seems 
to have uncomtioush gn en up the idea Cf tv H Hurt, The Theory of Cof/ee- 
tive Bargdiiiing (London, 1930), pp 24-25 * • 
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production at the cheapest price. But if in the pursuit of this en- 
deavor some entrepreneurs, certain groups of entrepreneurs, or all 
entrepreneurs offer prices or wage rates which are too low, i.e., do nor 
agree with the state of the unhampered market, they will succeed 
in acquiring what they want to acquire only if entrance into the 
ranks of entrepreneurship is blocked through institutional barriers. 
If the emergence of new entrepreneurs or the expansion of the activi- 
ties of already operating entrepreneurs is not prevented, any drop 
in the prices of factors of production not consonant with the structure 
of the market must open new chances for the earning of profits. There 
will be people eager to take advantage of the margin between the 
prevailing wage rate and the marginal productis ity of labor. Their 
demand for labor will bring wage rates back to the height conditioned 
by labor’s marginal productivitj'. The tacit combination among the 
employei's to which Adam Smith referred, even if it existed, could 
not lower wages below the competitive market rate unless access to 
entrepreneurship required not only brains and capital (the latter al- 
ways available to enterprises promising the highest returns), but in 
addition also an institutional title, a patent, or a license, reserved to 
a class of privileged people. 

It has been asserted that a job-seeker must sell his labor at any price, 
however low, as he depends exclusively on his capacity to work and 
has no other source of income. He cannot tvait and is forced to content 
himself with any reward the employers are kind enough to offer him. 
I his inherent tveakne.ss makes it ea.sv for the concerted action of the 
masters to lower wage rates. They can, if need be, wait longer, as 
their demand for labor is nor .so urgent as the worker’s demand for 
subsistence. The argument is defective. It takes it for granted that the 
employers pocket the difference lietween the tnarginal-productivity 
wage rate and the lower monopoly rate as an extra monopoly gain and 
do not pa.ss it on to the consumers in the form of a reduction in prices. 
Tor if they were to reduce prices according to the drop in costs of 
production, they, in their capacity of entrepreneurs and sellers of 
the products, would derive no advantage from cutting wages. The 
w'hole gain would go to the consumers and thereby also to the wage- 
earners in their capacity as buyers; the entrepreneurs themselves would 
be benefited only as consumers. However, to retain the extra profit 
resulting from the “exploitation” of the workers’ poor bargaining 
power w ould require concerted action on the part of employers iji 
their capacity as sellers of the products. It would require a universal 
monopoly of all kinds of production activities which can be ere- 
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ated only by an institutional restriction of access to entrepreneurship. 

The essential point of the matter is that the alleged monopolistic 
combination of the employers about which Adam Smith and a great 
part of public opinion speak would be a monopoly of demand. But 
\t’e have already seen that such alleged monopolies of demand are in 
fact monopolies of supply of a particular character. The employers 
would be in a position enabling them to lower wage rates by concerted 
action only if they were to monopolize a factor indispensable for 
every kind of production and to restrict the employment of this factor 
in a monopolistic way. As there is no single material factor indispen- 
sable for every kind of production, they would have to monopolize 
all material factors of production. This condition would be present 
only in a socialist community, in which there is neither a market 
nor prices and wage rates. 

Neither would it be possible for the proprietors of the material 
factors of production, the capitalists and the landowners, to combine 
in a universal cartel against the interests of the workers. The character- 
istic mark of production activities in the past and in the foreseeable 
funire is that the scarcity of labor e.xceeds the scarcity of most of 
the primarj-, nature-given material factors of production. The com- 
paratively greater scarcity of labor determines the extent to which 
the coniparativclv abundant primary natural factors can be utilized. 
There is unused soil, there are unused mineral deposits and so on be- 
cause there is not enough labor available for their utilization. If the 
owners of the soil that is tilled today were to form a cartel in order to 
reap monopoly gains, their plans would be frustrated by the compe- 
tition of the owners of the submarginal land. The owners of the 
produced factors of production in their turn could not combine in a 
comprehensive cartel without the cooperation of the ow ners of the 
primarj- factors. 

\’arioiis other objections have been advanced against the doctrine 
of the monopolistic exploitation of labor bv a tacit or avowed com- 
bine of the employers. It has been demonstrated that at no time and 
at no place in the unhampered market economy can the existence of 
such cartels be discovered. It has been shown that it is not true that 
the job-seekers cannot wait and are therefore under the necessity of 
accepting any w-age rates, hosvever low, offered to them by the em- 
ployers. It is not true that every unemployed worker is faced with 
starvation; the workers too have reserves and can wait; the proof is 
that they really do wait. On the other hand waiting can be financially 
ruinous to the entrepreneurs and capitalists too. If they cannot employ 
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their capital, the) suffer losses. Thus all the disquisitions about an 
alleged “eniplo>ers’ adsantage’ and “workers’ disads antage" in bai- 
gaining aie w ithout substance ’’ 

But these aie secondary and accidental consideiations 1 he centnl 
fact IS that a nionopolj of the demand for labor cannot and does not 
exist m an unhampered market econoinv It could originate onK as 
an outgrowth of institutional restrictions of access to entrepreneui 
ship 

\ et one point must be stressed The doctrine of the monopolistic 
manipulation of w age rates bv the emplo\ ers speaks of laboi as if it 
were a homogeneous entit) It deals with such concepts as demand 
foi “labor m general” and suppK of “labor in geneial ’ But such 
notions hate, as has been pointed out alieads, no counterpait m 
rcalit> What is sold and bought on the labor market is not ‘ laboi in 
general, ’ but definite specific labor suitable to render definite sen ices 
Each entrepreneur is in search of w orkcis w ho .iie fitted to accomplish 
those specific tasks w hich he needs for the execution of his plans He 
must w ithdraw these specialists from the cmplo\ ments in w hich the\ 
happen to w ork at the moment 1 he onlx means he has to achicx c 
this IS to offer them highei pa\ Exeu innoxation which an entic- 
pieneui plans — the production of a new aiticic, the application of a 
new piocess of pioduttion, the choice of a new location foi a specific 
blanch oi simph the expansion of pioduction already in existence 
eithei 111 his own enterprise or in othci enterprises— icquires the 
employ iiient of w orkers hitherto cngiged somewheie else 1 he entre 
prencurs aie not merely faced with a shortage of “labor in gcncial, 
but with a shortage of those specific txpes of laboi the\ need foi 
then plants 1 he competition among the entieprencuis in bidding foi 
the most suitable hands is no less keen than their competition in biddiii!; 
foi the rcquii ed raw matei lals, tools, and machines and in then bidding 
foi capital on the capital and loan mai ket The expansion of the acti\ i 
ties of the indixidual firms as well as of the w hole sncicts is not onl\ 
limited b\ the amount of capiul goods as iilablc md of the supph 
of “laboi in geneial ’ In each branch of pioduction it is also limited 
by the asailablc supply of specialists This is, of couisc, onlx a tciii- 
porars obstacle xshich sanishes in the long run xshen more xs orkers, 
attracted b\ the higher pay of the specialists in comparatis eh' undci- 
nianned branches, w ill have trained themselves for the special tasks 
conceined But in the changing economx such a scarcitx of specialists 

(5 All these and mans other points are cacefnllx analyzed bs Ilutt ot> 

PP 35-71 
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emerges anew daily and determines the conduct of employers in 
their search for workers. 

Every employer must aim at buying the factors of production 
needed, inclusive of labor, at the cheapest price. An employer who 
paid more than agrees with the market price of the services his em- 
ployees render him, would be soon removed from his entrepreneurial 
position. On the other hand an employer who tried to reduce tvage 
rates below the height con-sonant with the marginal productir itv of 
labor rvould not recruit the type of men that the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of his equipment requires. There prevails an inevitable tendency 
for wage rates to reach the point at which they arc equal to the price 
of the marginal product of the kind of labor in question. If wage 
rates drop below this point, the gain derived from the employment 
of everv additional worker will increase the demand for labor and thus 
make wage rates rise again. If wage rates rise above this point, the 
loss incurred from the employment of every worker will force the 
employei's to discharge workers. The competition of the unemployed 
for jobs will create a tendency for wage rates to drop. 

4. Catallactic Unentploymeuc 

If a job-seeker cannot obtain the position he prefers, he must look 
for another kind of job. If he cannot find an employer ready to pay 
him as much as he would like to earn, he must abate his pretensions. If 
he refuses, he will not gee any job. He remains unemployed. 

What causes unemployment is the fact that — contrary to the abnr e- 
mentioned doctrine of the worker’s inability to w ait^ — those eager to 
earn wages can and do wait. job-seeker w ho does not want to wait 
w ill always get a job in the unhampered market economy in which 
there is always unused capacity of natural resources and very often 
also unused capacity of produced factors of production. It is only 
necessary for him either to reduce the amount of pa\- lie is asking for 
or to alter his occupation or his place of work. 

There were and still are people who work only for .some time and 
then live for another period from the savings they have accumulated 
by working. In countries in which the cultural state of the masses 
is low, it is often difficult to recruit workers who are ready to stay 
on the job. The average man there is so callous and inert that he knows 
of no other use for his earnings than to buy some leisure time. He 
works only in order to remain unemployed for some time. 

It is different in the civilized countries. Here the worker looks 
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upon unemployment as an e\il He would like to a\oid it pioMded 
the sacrifice required is not too griesous He chooses between emplos 
ment and uneniplo\ iiieiit iii the same wa\ in w hich he pioceeds in all 
other actions and choices he w eighs the pros and cons If he chooses 
unemployment, this unemployment is a market phenomenon w hose 
nature is not different from other market phenomena as thes appeal 
in a changing market econoniv We nia\ call this kind of unemploi 
ment market-generated or catallactic iineinploynieiit 

The \aiious considerations which nia\ induce a man to decide toi 
unemplojment can be classified in tbis wav 

1 The individual believes that he will hnd at a latei date i le- 
munerative )ob in his dwelling place and in an occupation viliich he 
likes bettei and foi w Inch he has been tiained He seeks to avoid the 
expendituie and other disadvantages involved in shifting fioin one 
occupation to anorhei and from one geographical point to anothei 
There iiiav be special conditions increasing these costs -Vviorkei who 
ow ns a homestead is moie firiiilv linked vv ith the place of his lesidcncc 
than people living in rented apaitments \ mairied woman is less 
mobile than an unniaiiied giil Then theie iie occupations which mi 
pail the woikei s abilitv to lesiime his pievious )ob at a latei due 
A watcliiiiikei who woiks toi some time as i lumbeiman mav lost 
the dexterirv lequiied foi Ins previous )ob In ill these cises the 
individual chooses tempoiaiv iinemplovment bccuise he believes tint 
this choice pav s bettei in the long lun 

2 Theie aie occupations the demand foi winch is suh|ect to con 
sideiable seasonil sanations In some months of the sen the demand 
IS vei\ intense, in otliei months it dwindles oi disappeiis iltogethei 
1 he stiuctuie of w ige lates discounts these seasonal fluctuations 
1 he blanches of mdustrv subject to them tan compete on the liboi 
niaiket onlv it the w ages thev pav in the good se isnn lie high enough 
to indemnifv the w age eaineisfoi thcdisidv antages icsulting tiom the 
seasonil iiieguliiitv in deniaiid Then nnnv nt the woikeis, having 
saved a pait of then ample eiinings m the good seison icnnin iin 
eniplov cd in the bad season 

^ 1 he indiv idiial chooses teiiipoiarv unemplov ment toi considti i- 
tions which in populai speech are called noneconomic oi even iii i 
tioml He does not tike jobs which aie incompatible witb his icli 
gious, moial, and political convictions He shuns occupations the 
exeicise of which would iiiipaii his wicial piestige He lets liimsdt bt 
guided bv tiaditionil standaids ot what is piopei foi i gciitlcmin and 
what IS unwoithv He does not want to lose face oi caste 

Unemplov ment vi the unkampered iiniket is alwavs voluntiiv 
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In the eyes of the uncniploj'cd man, unemployment is the minor 
of two evils between t\ hich he has to choose. The structure of the 
market may sometimes cause wage rates to drop. But, on the un- 
hampered market, there is always for each type of labor a rate at 
which all those eager to work can get a job. The final wage rate is 
that rate at which all job-seekers get jobs and all employers as many 
workers as they want to hire. Its height is determined by the marginal 
productivity of each type of work. 

Wage rate fluctuations are the device by means of which the 
sovereignty of the consumers manifests itself on the labor market. 
Thev are the measure adopted for the allocation of labor to tbe various 
branches of production. l'he\' penalize disobedience by cutting wage 
rates in the comparativelv overmanned branches and recompense 
obedience by raising u age rates in tbe comparatively undermanned 
branches. They thus submit the individual to a harsh social pressure. 
It is obvious that the\- indirectlv limit the individual’s freedom to 
choose his occupation. But this coercion is not rigid. It leaves to the 
individual a margin in the limits of which he can choose between wbat 
suits bim better and what less. Within this orbit he is free to act of 
his own accord. This amount of freedom is the maximum of freedom 
that an individual can enjoy in the framework of the social division 
of labor, and this amount of coercion is the minimum of coercion 
that is indispensable for the preservation of the systeni of social co- 
operation. There is only one alternative left to the catallactic pressure 
exercised by the wages .system: the assignment of occupations and 
jobs to each individual by the peremptors' decrees of an authority, 
a central board planning all production acitivities. This is tantamount 
to the suppression of all freedom. 

It is true that under the wages system the individual is not free to 
choose permanent unemployment. But no other imaginable social 
ss stem could grant bim a right to unlimited leisure. That man cannot 
avoid submitting to the disutility of labor is not an outgrowth of any 
social institution. It is an inescapable natural condition of human life 
and conduct. 

It is not expedient to call catallactic unemployment in a metaphor 
borro-wed from mechanics “frictional" unemployment. In the 
imaginary construction of the evenly rotating economy there is no 
unemployment because we have based this construction on such an 
assumption. Unemployment is a phenomenon of a changing economy’. 
The fact that a \yorker discharged on account of changes occurring 
in the arrangement of production processes does not instantly take 
advantage of everv opportunity to gcj another job but waits for a 
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more propitious opportunity is not a consequence of the tardiness of 
the adjustment to the change in conditions, but is one of the factors 
slowing down the pace of this adjustment. It is not an automatic reac- 
tion to the changes which have occurred, independent of the rvill and 
the choices of the job-seekers concerned, but the effect of their inten- 
tional actions. It is speculative, not frictional. 

Catallactic unemployment must not be confused w ith institiitiona! 
nnemployment. Institutional unemployment is not the outcome of 
the decisions of the individual job-seekers. It is the effect of inter- 
ference v ith the market phenomena intent upon enforcing by co- 
ercion and compulsion wage rates higher than those the unhampered 
market would have determined. The treatment of institutional un- 
employment belongs to the analysis of the problems of intervention- 
ism. 

5. Gross Wage Rates and Net Wage Rates 

What the employer buys on the labor market and w hat he gets 
in exchange for the wages paid is always a definite performance w hich 
he appraises according to its market price. The customs and usages 
prevailing on the various sectors of the labor market do not influence 
the prices paid for definite quantities of specific performances. Gross 
wage rates always tend toward the point at which they arc equal 
to the price for which the increment resulting from the cniplos inent 
of the marginal worker can be sold on the market, due allowance being 
made for the price of the required materials and to originary interest 
on the capital needed. 

In weighing the pros and cons of the hiring of workers the em- 
ployer does not ask himself w hat the worker gets as take-home wages. 
The only relevant question for him is: What is the total price I have 
to expend for securing the services of this worker? In speaking of 
the determination of ssage rates catallactics always refers to the total 
price which the employer must spend for a definite quantity of work 
of a definite type, i.e., to gross wage rates. If laws or business customs 
force the employer to make other expenditures besides the wages 
he pays to the employee, the take-home wages are reduced accord- 
ingly. Such accessory expenditures do not affect the gross rate of 
wages. Their incidence falls entirely upon the w'age-earner. Their 
total amount reduces the height of take-home wages, i.e., of net 
wage rates. 

It is necessary to realize the following consequences of this state of 
affairs: 

I. It does not matter w'hethcr wages are time wages or piecework 
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wages. Also where there are time M ages, the employer takes only one 
thing into account; namely, the average performance he expects to 
obtain from each M'orker employed. His calculation dtscounts all the 
opportunities time work offers to shirkers and cheaters. He discharges 
workers who do not perform the minimum expected. On the other 
hand a worker eager to earn more mu.st either shift to piecew'ork or 
seek a job in which pay is higher because tbe minimum of achievement 
expected is greater. 

Neither does it matter on an unhampered labor market whether time 
wages are paid daily, weekly, monthlv, or as annual wages. It does 
not matter whether the time allowed for notice of discharge is longer 
or shorter, whether agreements are made for definite periods or for 
the worker’s life time, wjiether the employee is entitled to retireinent 
and a pension for himself, his widow, and his orphans, to paid or un- 
paid vacations, to certain assistance in case of illness or invalidism or 
to any other benefits and privileges. The question the employer faces 
is always the same: Does it or does it not pay for me to enter into such 
a contract? Don’t I pay too much for what 1 am getting in return.' 

2. Consequently the incidence of all so-called social burdens and 
gains ultimately falls upon the w'orker’s net wage rates. It is irrelevant 
whether or not the employer is entitled to deduct the contributions 
to all kinds of social security from the wages he pays in cash to the 
employee. At any race these contributions burden the employee, not 
the employer. 

3. The same holds true with regard to taxes on wages. Here too 
it does not matter whether the employer has or has not the right to 
deduct them from take-home xvages. 

4. Neither is a shortening of the hours of work a free gift to the 
worker. If he does not compensate for the shorter hours of work by 
increasing his output accordingly, time wages m ill drop correspond- 
ingly. If the law decreeing a shortening of the hours of work pro- 
hibits such a reduction in wage rates, all the consequences of a 
government-decreed rise in wage rates appear. The same is valid M'ith 
regard to all other so-called social gaims, such as paid vacations and 
so on. 

5. If the government grants to the employer a subsidy for the 
employment of certain classes of workers, their take-home wages are 
increased by the total amount of such a subsidy. 

6 . If the authorities grant to every' employed worker whose OM’n 
earnings lag behind a certain minimum standard an allowance raising 
his income to this minimum, the height of wage rates is not directly 
affected. Indirectly a drop in M’age rjtes could^possibly result as far 

20* 
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as this system could induce people who did not work before to seek 
jobs and thus bring about an increase in the supply of labor." 


6. Wages and Subsistence 

The life of primitive man was an unceasing struggle against the 
scantiness of the nature-given means for his sustenance. In this des- 
perate effort to secure bare survival, many individuals and whole 
families, tribes, and races succumbed. Primitive man was aluay.s 
haunted by the specter of death from staivation. Civilization has freed 
us from these perils. Human life is menaced day and night by innumer- 
able dangers; it can be destroved at any instant by natural forces 
which are beyond control or at least cannot be controlled at the 
present stage of our knowledge and our potentialities. Bur the horror 
of starvation no longer terrifies people living in a capitalist society. 
He who is able to work earns much more than is needed for bare 
sustenance. 

There are also, of course, disabled people who are incapable of 
work. Then there are invalids who can perform a small quantity of 
work; but their disability prevents them from earning as much as 
nonnal workers do; sometimes the wage rates they could earn are so 
low that they could not maintain themselves. These people can keep 
body and soul together only if other people help them. The next of 
kin, friends, the charin’ of benefactors and endowments, and com- 
munal poor relief take care of the destitute. Alms-folk do not co- 
operate in the social process of production; as far as the provision of 
the means for the satisfaction of wants is concerned, they do mit act; 
they live because other people look after them. The problems of poor 
relief are problems of the arrangement of consumption, not of the 
arrangement of production activities. 1 hey are as such beyond the 
frame of a theory of human action which refers only to the provision 
of the means required for consumption, not ro the way in w hich these 
means arc consumed. Catallactic theory deals with the methods 
adopted for the charitable support of the destitute only as far as the\ 
can possibly affect the supply of labor. It has sometimes happened th.it 
the policies applied in poor relief have encouraged unwillingness to 
work and the idleness of able-bodied adults. 

7 . In the last years of the eighteenth tenturv, amidst the distress produced 1)\ 
the protracted war with f ranee and the inflationary’ methods of finaneing it, 
Kngland resorted to this makeshift (the Spcenhamland system ) . The real aini w as 
to prevent agricultural workers from leaving their jobs and going into the 
factories tvhere they' could earn more. The Speenhaniland sy’stem was thus a 
di^uised subsidyt for thf landed genery saving them the expense of higher wages. 
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In the capitalist society there precails a tendency toward a steady 
increase in the per capita quota of capital invested The accumula- 
tion of capital soais abo\e the increase in population hgures Con- 
sequenth the marginal pi oductis in of labor, w age rates, and the w age 
earners’ standard of li\ mg tend to rise continualls But this impros e- 
ment in w ell-bemg is not the manifestation of the operation of an in- 
evitable law of human evolution, it is a tendency' resulting from the 
interplav of forces w hich can freelv produce then effects onl\ under 
capitalism It is possible and, if we take into account the direction of 
present-day policies, e\ en not unlikely that capital consumption on the 
one hand and an increase or an insufficient di op in population figures on 
the other hand will revei se things Then it could happen that men w ill 
again learn liteialK w hit start ation means and that the relation of the 
quantitv of capital goods available and population figures w ill become 
so unfavorable as to make part of the vvorkeis earn less than a baic 
subsistence The lucic appioach to such conditions would certainlv 
cause irreconcilable dissensions within societv, conflicts the violence 
of w hich must result in a complete disintegration of all societal bonds 
1 he social division of labor cannot be preserved if part of the co- 
opeiating memlicrs of societv are doomed to cam less than a baic 
subsistence 

1 he notion of i phv siological minimum of subsistence to w hich 
the “iron law of wages’ refers and which demagogues put forward 
again and again is of no use for a catallactic thcorv of the detemiina- 
tion of w age rates One of the foundations upon w hich social co- 
operation rests IS the fact that labor performed according to the 
principle of the division of labor is so much moic pioductive th.in 
the effoits of isolated individuals that able-bodied people arc not 
troubled In the feai of stiivation which dailv thieatened then forc- 
heais Within a capitalist commonwealth the minimum of subsistence 
plavs no catallictic lole 

ruithcimoic, the notion of a phvsiologic il minimum of subsistence 
lacks th,it piccision and scicnrihc iigoi w Inch people hive asciibed to 
It Priniitiv e man, adjusted to a moic aniiiial-hkc than human cvistcncc, 
could keep himself alive undei conditions which arc litci.illv unhcai- 
able to his daintv scions pimpcred bv capitalism I here is no such 
thing as a phvsiologically and hiologic.illv deteimincd minimum of 
subsistence, v alid for cv ery specimen of the /oological species homo 
sapiens No more tenable is the idea that a dehnite quantitv of calories 
IS needed to keep a man healths and progenitiv e, and a further definite 
quantitv to replace the energv expended m woiking The appeal to 
such notions of cattle breeding and tfie viv isect^in of guinea pigs does 
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not aid the economist in his endeatois to comprehend the problems 
of puiposise human action The “non hw of v ages’ and the esscn 
tiall> identical Maisian doctrine of the deteimmation of “the \aluc 
of laboi powei be “the working time ncccssaiy foi its pioduction 
consequentK also foi its reproduction,'* are the least tenable of all 
that has es ci been taught in the field of catallactics 

\et It was possible to attach some meaning to the ideas implied in 
the iron law of w ages If one sees m the w age eainei meieh a chattel 
and belies es that he plas s no other role in societs , if one assumes that 
he aims at no othei satisfaction then feeding and piolifciation and 
does not know of an^ emplo\ment for his eainings othei than the 
procurement of those animal satisfactions, one mas consider the non 
law as a theorj of the detei niination of w age rates In fact the classical 
economists, frusti itcd b\ their aboitice \ alue thcorv , could not think 
of an\ othei solution of the pioblem insolved Foi loircns and 
Ricardo the theoiem that the natural puce of labor is the price w Inch 
enables the w age earners to subsist and to perpetuate their lacc, w ith 
out any inciease or diminution, w as the logicalls inescapable inference 
from their untenable s alue theor) Rut w hen then epigones siw that 
the_\ could no longei satisfy themseUcs with this manifestU pic 
postcrous law , rhe\ resulted to a modification of it w hich w is tinti- 
mount to a complete abandonment of an\ attempt to pnnidc an 
economic explanation of the determination of wage latcs I hc\ tiled 
to preserse the cherished notion of the minimum of subsistence b\ 
substituting the concept of a “social ’ minimum for the concept of i 
physiological minimum They no longer spoke of the minimum ic 
quired for the neccssais subsistence of the laborci and foi the prcsci 
1 ation of an iindimimshed suppl\ of laboi I hey spoke inste id of the 
minimum reijuiicd foi the presenation of a standaid of Ining 
sanctified b\ histoiical tradition and inherited customs and hibits 
While dails cspciicncc taught inipicssncK that iindci cipinlism icil 
wage rates and the wage euners standard of Inmg wcic srcidils 
using, while it became fiom das to da> moie obvious that the tiadi 
nonal walls sepai iting tlie various strata of the population could no 
longer be picsciscd, because the social improv ement in the conditions 
of the industrial woikers demolished the vested ideas of sociil link 
and dignits , these doctiiiuires announced that old customs and socnl 
convention deteimine the height of wage latcs Onl\ people blinded 

8 Cf X[ir\, Das Kapttal (7th ed Hamburg, 1914), T, Mi In the Connmintst 
Manifesto (Section II) Mir\ and 1 ngcls formulate their doctrine in this vs i\ 

The average price of wage labor is the mininuini wage le, that quantum of 
means of subsistence vvlnch is absolutely required to Keep the laborer in bare c\ 
istence as laborer ’ It ‘ m^rcK suflicesco prolong and reproduce a bare evistcncc 
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by preconceived prejudices and party bias could resoit to such an 
explanation m an age in which industry supplies the consumption of 
the masses again and again nith new commodities hitherto unknown 
and makes accessible to the average worker satisfactions of which no 
king could dream in the past. 

It IS not especially remaikable that the Prussian Histoiical School 
of the utrlschaftltche Staats'u.issaischajten viewed wage rates no less 
than commodity prices and interest rates as “historical categories” 
and that in dealing w ith w age rates it had recourse to the concept of 
“income adequate to the individual’s hieiaichical station in the social 
scale of lanks ” It was the essence of the teachings of this school to 
deny the existence of economics and to substitute historj for it But 
It IS amazing that Maix and the Marxians did not recognize that then 
endorsement of this spurious doctnne entirely disintegrated the bods 
of the so-called Marxian s) stem of economics When the articles and 
dissertations published in England in the early ’sixties conyinced Marx 
that It was no longer peimissible to cling unswervingly to the wage 
theory of the classical economists, he modified his theory of the \ alue 
of labor pow ei He declared that “the extent of the so-talltd naturil 
wants and the mannci m which thej aie satisfied, are m themscKes 1 
pioduct of historical es olution” and “depend to a laige extent on the 
degree of cisili/ation attained b\ ans gisen country and, among othci 
factors, especiall) on the conditions and customs and pietensions con- 
cerning the standaid of life under xshich the class of fiee laboreis 
has been foimed ” Thus “a historical and moral element entei into 
the determination of the value of laboi pox\ ei ’ But w hen Mai x adds 
that nonetheless “foi a given countiv at anx given time, the aveiage 
quantit) of uidispensable necessaries of life is a given fact,” 
he contradicts himself and misleads the readci What he has in mind 
IS no longei the “indispensvble neccssaiies, ’ but the things consideied 
indispensable fiom a riaditioml point of v lew , the means neccssai \ foi 
the pieseivation of a standaid of living adequate to the woikeis 
station in the tiaditional social hiciarchy Ihc lecoursc to such an ex- 
planation meins viitually the icnunciation of am economic 01 catal- 
lictic clucidition of the determination of wage lates Wage rates aie 
explained as a datum of historv Eliet ate no longei seen as a maiket 
phenomenon, but as a factor 01 iginating outside of the intei plav ot the 
fortes operating on the maiket 

Howevei, even those who believe that the height of wage rates as 

9 Cf Marx, DnjKiipHii/, p 134 lulics aie nunc I he term used b\ Marxvvhicli 
in the text is translated as ‘necessaries of Iile ’ is ‘ Lebeiisimttel ” The Mitret- 
Sanders Dictionary ( i6th ed ) translates thjs term "articles of food, prov isions, 
I ictuals, grub ” 
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they are actualK’ paid and received in reality are forced upon the 
market from \t ithout as a datum cannot avoid developing a theory 
which explains the determination of wage rates as the outcome of 
the valuations and decisions of the consumers. Without such a catal- 
lactic theory' of wages, no economic analysis of the market can he 
complete and logically satisfactory. It is simply nonsensical to restrict 
the catallactic disquisitions to the problems of the determination ot 
commodity prices and interest rates and to accept wage rates as a 
historical datum. An economic theory' worthy of the name must be 
in a position to assert with regard to wage rates more tlian that they 
are determined by a “historical and moral element.'' 1 he character- 
istic mark of economics is that it explains the exchange ratios mani- 
fested in market transactions as market phenomena the determination 
of which is subject to a regularity in the concatenation and sequence 
of events. It is precisely this that distinguishes economic conception 
from the historical understanding, theory from history. 

We can w'ell imagine a historical situation in which the height of 
wage rates is forced tipon the market by the interference of external 
compulsion and coercion. Such institutional fixing of w age rates is 
one of the mo.st important features of our age of interventionist 
policies. But with regard to such a state of affairs it is the task of 
economics to investigate w hat effects are brought about by the ilis- 
parity between the two wage rates, the potential rate w hich the un- 
hampered market \t ould have produced by the interplay of the supply 
of and the demand for labor on the one hand, and on the other the rate 
which external compulsion and coercion impose upon the parties to 
the market transactions. 

It is true, wage earners are imbued « ith the idea that wages must 
be at least high enough to enable them to maintain a standard of living 
adequate to their station in the hierarchical gradation of society. 
Every single worker has his particular opinion about the claims he 
is entitled to raise on account of “status,” “rank,” “tradition,” and 
“custom" in the same u ay as he has his particular opinion about his 
own efficiency and his own achievements. But such pretensiojis and 
self-complacent assumptions are without any relevance for the de- 
termination of wage rates. They limit neither the upward nor the 
downward movement of wage rates. The wage earner must sometimes 
satisfy himself w ith much less than what, according to his opinion, 
is adequate to his rank and efficiency. If he is offered more than he 
expected, he pockets the surplus without a (|uahn. The age of laissez 
faire for which the iron law and Marx's doctrine of the historically- 
determined formation of wagj rates claim validity' witnessed a pro- 
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gressn c, although sometimes temporaril> interrupted, tendency for 
real svage rates to rise The wage earners’ standard of living rose to a 
height unprecedented in historv and never thought of in earlier 
periods 

1 he lahoi unions pretend that nominal vv age rates at least must al- 
\\ ays be 1 aiscd m accordance v\ ith the changes occurring in the mone- 
tary unit’s pill chasing pnwei in such a waj as to secure to the wage 
earner the unabated enjoyment of the previous standard of living 
They laise these claims also with legard to wartime conditions and 
the measures adopted for the financing of w ai expenditure In then 
opinion even in wartime neithei inflation nor the withholding of 
income taxes must affect the vv 01 ker s take-home i eal vv age rates This 
doctrine tacitly implies the thesis of the f ovnmnmt Mamfesto that 
“the xvoiking men have no country’ and have “nothing to lose but 
their chains’, consequentlv thev are neutral in the wars waged b) 
the bourgeois exploiters and do not tare yv hether their nation conquers 
or IS conquered It is not the task of economics to stiutini/e these 
statements It onlv has to establish the fact that it does not matter 
vv hat kind of justification is advanced m favoi of the enforcement of 
w age rates higher than those the unhampered labor market w ould hay e 
determined If as a result of such claims real wage rates aic reall) 
raised above the height consonant with the marginal pioductivity 
of the various types of labor concerned, the unavoidable conse- 
quences must appear w ithout any regard to the underly ing philoso- 
phy 

Ihe same is valid with regard to the confused doctiine that wage 
eainers are entitled to claim foi themselves all the benefits derived 
from impiovenients in what union oflicers call the productivity of 
labor On theunhiinpcred labor maiket w age rites alw a\ s tend toward 
the point at which thev coincide with the marginal productivitv of 
labor 1 he concept of the productivitv of Hboi m geneial is no less 
emptv thin all othci univ cisal concepts of this kind, e g , the concept 
of the V line of iron 01 gold in gciicnl I o speik of the productiv ity of 
labor in a sense othei than that of the iiiaiginal pioductivity is mean- 
ingless What these union officers h.vvem mind is an ethical justihcation 
of then policies However, the economic consequences of these 
policies ire not affected In the pictexts adv anted in their fav or 

Wage rates aic ultimately dctcrinincd In the value w hith the wage 
earnei s fellow citi/ens attach to his services and achievements Labor 
IS appiaised like a commoditv not because the entrepieneuis and 
capitalists aic haidhcartcd and callous, but because they are uncondi- 
tionally subject to the supremacy of t^jc pitiless ^consumers The con- 
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sumers are not prepared to satisfy anybody's pretensions, presump- 
tions, and self-conceit. They want to be served in the cheapest way. 

A Comparison Between the Historical Explanation of Ifage Rates 
and the Regression Theorem 

It may be useful to compare the doctrine of Marxism and the Pru,ssiari 
Historical School, according to which wage rates are a historical datum 
and not a catallactic phenomenon, with the regression theorem of money ’.s 
purchasing power.*“ 

The regression theorem establishes the fact that no good can be eniphn ed 
for the function of a medium of exchange which at the very beginning of 
its use for this purpose did not have exchange value on account of other 
employments. This fact does not substantially affect the daily determina- 
tion of money’s purchasing power as it is produced by the interplay of the 
supply of and the demand for money on the part of people intent upon 
keeping cash. The regression theorem does not assert that any actual ex- 
change ratio between money on the one hand and commodities and ser\ - 
ices on the other hand is a historical datum not dependent on today's mar- 
ket situation. It merely explains how a new kind of media of exchange can 
come into use and remain in use. In this sense it says that there is a historical 
component in money’s purchasing power. 

It is quite different with the Alarxian and Prussian theorem. As this 
doctrine sees it, the actual height of wage rates as it appears on the market 
is a historical datum. The valuations of the consumers who mediately are 
the buyers of labor and those of the wage earners, the sellers of labor, arc 
of no avail. VVage rates are fixed by historical events of the past. They can 
neither rise above nor drop below this height. The fact that wage rates are 
today higher in Switzerland than in China can be explained only by histoi ) , 
just as only history can explain why Napoleon 1 became a Frenchman 
and not an Italian, an emperor and not a Corsican lawyer. It is impossible, 
in the explanation of the discrepancy between the wage rates of shepherds 
or of bricklayers in these two countries, to resort to factors uncondition- 
ally in operation on ever)’ market. i\n explanation can only be provided by 
the history of these two nations. 


7. The Supply of Labor as Affected by the Disutility 
of Labor 

The fundamental facts affecting the supply of labor are: 

1. Ever)' individual can expend only a limited quantity of labor. 

2. This definite quantity cannot be performed at any time desired. 
The interpolation of periods of rest and recreation is indispensable. 

3. Not every individual is able to perform any kind of labor. There 
10. See above, pp. 405* 407. 
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are innate as well as atquned ditcrsities in the abilities to peifoim 
certain types of work The innate faculties icquiicd fm certain t\ pcs 
of work cannot be acquiied b) ant naming and schooling 

4 The capacity to work must be dealt with appiopiiatelt if ir 
IS not to deteriorate oi to vanish altogethci Special caic is needed 
to preserve a man’s abilities — both the innitc and the acquired— foi 
such a period as the unat oidable decline of his \ ital forces mat pel nut 

5 As w ork approaches the point at w hich the total amount of w ork 
a man can peiform at the time is eshnisted and the inteipolation of a 
period of recieation is indispensable, fatigue impins the quantin and 
the qiialitv of the peiforiiiance " 

6 iMen prefei the absence of laboi, i e , Icisuie, to labor, or as the 
economists put it thev attach disiitilitv to labor 

The sclf-siifiicient man who woiks in economic isolation foi the 
diiect satisfaction of his ow n needs onlv , stops w orking at the point 
at which he begins to value leisuie, the absence of hboi s disiitilitv, 
moie highlv than the inclement m satisfiction cvpccred fiom work- 
ing more Having satisfied his most urgent needs, he lonsideis the 
satisfaction of the still unsatishcd needs less dcsinblc thin the sirisfac- 
tion of his stiiv mg aftei kisuic 

The same is tiiic foi w age eaincis no less th m for in isolated aiitaikic 
worker They too ait not prcpaicd to woik until thev hiv e espended 
the total capacity of woik thev aie ctpible of expending 1 hcv too 
are cagei to stop w orking at the point it w Inch the mediate giatifica- 
tion expecied no longei ourw eighs the disiitilitv mv olv cd m the per- 
formance of additional vv oik 

Popular opinion, hboiing undei ativistic rcprcscntitions and 
blinded by Ahiisian slogans, was slow in giisping this fict It clung 
and even todav clings to the habit of looking at the wage earner as 
a bondsman, and at wages as the capitilist equivalent of the bale 
subsistence vv Inch the si iv c ow net and the c ittle ow nei iiiiisl piov idc 
for then slaves and animals In the eves of this dot tune the wage' 
earner is a man whom povcitv has toued to submit to bondage I he 
V am foimalism of the bouigcois law v cis, w c are told, calls this sub)ec- 
tion V oliintaiv , and interprets the relation betw een emplov cr and em- 
ploy ee as a conn act between two equal paities. In tiuth, howcvei, 
the w oikci is not free, he acts under iiiress, he must submit to the v oke 
of virtual serfdom because as societv’s disinheiitcd outcast no other 
choice IS left to him Fven his appaient light to choose his mistci is 

1 1 Other fliictu itions in the quantitv and qualitv ot the pcrformancL per unit 
of time — ca, the lower efhciencv in the peiiod inimcdiicelv following the ic 
sumption of work interrupted fas' recreation— are hardlv of anj impoitancc for 
the supply of labor on the market 
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spurious The open or silent combination of the employers fixing the 
conditions of emploxment m a uniform ua) hx and laige makes this 
freedom illusory 

It one assumes that wages are mereh the reimbursement of the 
expenses incurred b) the worker in the piesenation and reproduction 
of labor power or that their height is determined by tradition, it 
IS quite consistent to consider e\ erj reduction in the obligations w hic li 
the labor contract imposes on the worker as a unilateral gam foi the 
w orker If the height of w age rates does not depend on the qiiantits 
and qualits of the perfoiniance, if the emplovei docs not paj to the 
w orker the price the market assigns to his achiet ement, if the emplos ci 
does not bu\ a definite quantit\ and qiialio of w orkmanship, but 
bus s a bondsman, if w age rates arc so low that for natural or “histoi i 
cal" reasons they cannot drop anv further, one improses the w me 
earner's lot by forcibU shortening the length of the working du 
Then it is permissible to look at the laws limiting the hours of woik 
as tantamount to the deciees by means of which European gotern 
ments of the sesenteenth, eighteenth, and earl\ nineteenth centimes 
step by step reduced and finally entireh abolished the amount of the 
unpaid statute labor (cor\ ee) w hich the peasant bondsmen w ere liable 
to gi\ e to their lords, or to ordinances lightening the w ork to be done 
b\ comicts Then the shortening of daiK hoiiis of work which the 
esolution of capitalist industrialism brought ibout is appraised as a 
sictors of the exploited wage-sla\es over the i tigged selfishness ot 
their toimentors Ml laws imposing upon the emploser the dut\ to 
make definite expenditures to the benefit of the employees are de 
sc ribed as “soc lal gams, i e . as liberalities for the attainment of w hich 
the emplos ees do not base to make an\ sacrifice 

It IS generalK assumed that the coirectness ol this doctiine is 
sufhcientK demonstrated b\ the fact that the mdnidual wage carnei 
has onl\ a negligible influence on the determination of the terms 
of the labor contract The decisions concerning the length of the 
working das, woik on Sundass and holidavs, the time set foi meals 
and mans other things arc made b\ the employ ers without asking the 
employees The wage earner has no othei choice than to yield to 
these orders or to starve 

The cardinal fallacy involved in this icasoning has already been 
pointed out in the preceding sections ] he employers are not 
asking foi 1 ibor in general, but tor men w ho arc fitted to pei form the 
kind of laboi they need Just as an cntrcprencui must choose for his 
plan^ the most suitable location, equipment, and raw nntcnals, so 
he must hire the most efficient vvirkers He must arrange condition’s of 
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\nork m such a v/iy as to make them appeal attiactiie to those classes 
of woikers he wants to emplo\ It is true chat the individual workei 
has hut htcle to say with regard to these arrangements The\ aie, 
like the height of wage lates itself, like commodity prices, and the 
shape of articles pioduccd for mass consumption, the pioduct of 
the interaction of innumeiable people participating in the social 
process of the maikct T he\ are as such mass phenomena w hich are 
but little subject to modification on the part of a single indnidual 
Howeiei, it is a distortion of tiuth to asseit that the individual voter’s 
ballot IS without influence because man^ thousands ot even millions 
of votes aic required to decide the issue and that those of people not 
attached to anv paitv virtually do not matter Fven if one weie to 
admit this thesis for the sake ot argument, it is a non sequicur to infer 
that the substitution of totalitarian principles foi demociatic pro- 
ceduies w ould make the officeholdeis moic genuine lepresentatives of 
the people s w ill than election campaigns The counteiparts of these 
totalitarian tables in the field of the mai kef’s economic democracy 
are the assertions that the mdividual consumer is powerless against 
the suppliers and the individual emplov ec igamst the cmjvlov ers It 
IS. of course, not an individual’s taste, diffeient tioiii that ot the 
man), that dctci mines the features ot ai tides of mass pioduction de- 
signed foi mass consumption, but the vv ishes and likes ot the majoi its 
It IS not the individiul job-seeker, but the masses of job-seekeis whose 
conduct detcimines the tcinis of the laboi contiacts pies ailing in 
definite areis 01 branches of industis If it is customais to have lunch 
between noon and one oclock, .in individual woikei vs ho piefcis to 
have It between two and thicc pm has little chance ot basing his 
ssishes satisfied Howes ei, the socnl piessiiie to sshich this soliraiv' 
indisidual is subject in this cise is not eveicised In the emplov ei, 
but bv his fellow emplov ces 

hmplov CIS in their search foi suitable vsoikeis aie foiced to accom- 
niodate thcmsclses even to seiious and costlv inconveniences’ it thev 
cannot find those needed on other leims In manv coiintiies, some of 
them stigmati/ed as sociallv backwaid In the champions of anti- 
capitalism, emplov cis must vicld to various wishes of w inkers moti- 
vated bv considciations of leligious iitiial 01 caste and status Thev 
must ariange hours ot woik, holidavs, and manv technical pioblems 
iccoiding to such opinions, howevei buidensonie such an adjustment 
mav be \Vhcncsti an emplov er asks foi special performances which 
appear nksome 01 lepulsise to the emplov ecs, he must pav extra for 
the excess of disutilitv the vs orkcr must expend 

The terms of the labor contract ijpfer to all vsoiking conditions, 
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not merel) to the height of w age rates Teamw ork m factories and the 
Intel dependence of carious enterprises make it impossible to deviate 
fiom the aiiangemcnts customary in the country or in the blanch 
concerned and thus result in a unification and standardization of these 
arrangements But this fact neither weakens nor eliminates the em- 
ployees’ contiibution in their setting up Tor the indicidual workcis 
the\ are, ot couise, an unalteiable datum as the lailioad’s timetable 
IS for the indn idiial traveler But nobody w ould contend that in de- 
termining the timetable the companv does not bothei about the w ishcs 
of the potential customers. Its intention is piecisely to serve as mans 
of them as possible 

The interpretation of the evolution of modem indusuialism has 
been utterlv v mated by the anticapitabstic bias of gov ernments and 
the masses and the allegedly piolabor vvritcis and historians The use 
in real \i age rates, the shot toning of houis of vi ork, the elimination of 
child labor, and the lestriction of the labor ot married v\ omen, it is 
asscited, v\ eie the icsult of the interference of gov ernments and laboi 
unions and the piessure of public opinion aioiised by huminitaiian 
uithnis But f(u this mterfcicnce and pressuic the entieprcncuis and 
capitalists would hive ictamed foi themselves all the adv intvgcs 
derived fiom the incieise in capital investment and the consequent 
impiovcnicnt in technological methods The use m the wage eaineis 
standaid of living w is thus brought about at the expense of the “un- 
earned ’ income of capitalists, cntrcpiencuis, and landowncis It is 
highlv desiiable to continue these policies, benefiting the manv it 
the sole evpensc of a few selfish exploiters, and to reduce more ind 
mnie the iintiii take of the piopeiticd clashes 

live incoi rectness of this mtcipictation is obvious kll mcisuics 
restiicting the supply of laboi diiectlv oi mdirectlv liuiden the 
capitalists .vs fii is thev increase the niiiginal pioductivitv of laboi 
ind icdiicc the iinigmal pioductivitv of the miteiial factois of pio- 
duction ks thev icstrict the siipplv of laboi witboiit leducing ibc 
siipplv of capital, they incicasc the poition allotted to the vvaoc 
eaineis out of the toni net pioducc of the piodiicnon cffoit But this 
total net pioducc will diop too, and it depends on the specific duv 
ot each case whcthei the iclativeK grcatei quota of a smallei cake 
will be gitarci oi smallci than the iclativelv' smaller quota of a biggci 
cake The latc of intcicst and profits aie not directly affected liv 
the shoitcnmg ot the total siipplv ot hboi The puces of nnteiiil 
bictois of piodiictinn diop indwvgc rites pci unit of the individiiil 
woikei s pcifoiniancc (not neccssanlv also pci capita of the woikeis 
tmplovcd) use The^piices o^rhe products use too Whethci all 
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these changes result in an impiovement or in a deterioration of the 
average v\ age earner’s income is, as has been said, a question of fact in 
each instance. 

But our assumption that such nieasuiis do not affect the suppiv 
of material factois of pioduction is impermissible I he shortening 
of the hours of uoik, the restiiction of night work and of the em- 
ployment of ceitain ckisscs of people impaii the utili/ation of a pait 
of the equipment a\ ailable and aie tantamount to a drop in the supply 
of capital The icsulting intensification of the scarcitv of capital goods 
may entiielj undo the potential rise m the maiginal produttnitv of 
labor as against the maiginal productivitv of cipinl goods 

If concomitantly VMth the compulsoiv shortening of the houis of 
work the authorities or the unions foibid any corresponding icdiic- 
tion in wage rates which the snte of the market would teqiiiie oi if 
pieMOiisly prevailing institutions picvent such 1 1 eduction, the effects 
appear vv hch e\ ei v attempt to keep w igc i itcs at a iieight alxw e the 
potential maiket rate hi mgs about institutional unemplov iiient 

I he history of capitalism as it has opci ited m the last tw o hundi ed 
years in the realm of cstcin civili/ation is the lecord of i steady 
rise in the wage eaincis stindiid of living 1 he inhcient iinik of 
capitalism is that it is mass pioduction foi miss consumption diicctcd 
by the most energetic and fii -sighted mdividinls, iinflaggmgK aiiiiing 
at improvement Its driving foicc is the piohc-mntive rhe instuimen- 
tality of vv hich forces the businessnian const mtly to prov idc the con- 
sumers with moic, hcttci, and chcipti amenities An eveess of piofits 
over losses can appear onlv m a piogiessing economy and onlv to the 
evtent ro which the misses’ standard of living improves ' 1 hiis tapi- 
rahsiii IS the sv stem uiidci w Inch the keenest iiid most igilc minds iic 
diivcn to pioiiiotc to the best of then ibihtics the wcltaic of the 
laggard mans 

In the held of histone il cvpciienct it is impossible to lesoit to 
measiirciiieiit As iiionev is no y iidstick ot v iluc iiid w ant sitisfactioii. 
It cannot be applied foi coiiipaiing the stindiid of living of people 
111 vaiious periods of tunc Howcvci, all histoiians whose ]udgmenc 
IS not muddled b\ loiiiantic picposscssions agiee that the evolution 
of capitalism has multiplied capital equipment on a scale w Inch far 
exceeded the svnchionous increase in population figures Capital 
equipment both per c ipita of the total population and per capita of 
those able to woik is immcnselv larger todav than fiftv, a bundled, 
or two hundicd veais ago Concomitantlv theic has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the quota which the wage caincis receive out of the 

i: See above, pp 292-296 
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total amount of commodities produced, an amount which in itself 
is much bigger than in the past. The ensuing rise in the masses' 
standard of living is miraculous when compared with the conditions 
of ages gone by. In those merry old days even the wealthiest people 
led an existence which must be called straightened when compared 
with the average standard of the American or Australian worker of 
our age. Capitalism, says Marx, unthinkingly repeating the fables of 
the eulogists of the Middle Ages, has an inevitable tendency to im- 
poverish the workers more and more. The tnrth is that capitalism has 
poured a hom of plenty upon the masses of wage earners who fre- 
quently did all they could to sabotage the adoption of those innova- 
tions which render their life more agreeable. I low uneasy an American 
worker would be if he were forced to live in the manor of a medieval 
lord and to miss the plumbing facilities and the other gadgets he simply 
rakes for granted! 

The improvement in his material well-being has changed the work- 
er's saluation of leisure. Better supplied with the amenities of life 
as he is, he .sooner reaches the point at which he looks upon an v further 
increment in the disutility of labor as an evil which is no longer out- 
weighed by the expected further increment in labor’s mediate gratifi- 
cation. He is eager to shorten the hours of daily work and to spare 
his wife and children the toil and trouble of gainful emplovmcnt. 
It is not labor legi.slation and labor-union pressure that have shortened 
hours of work and withdrawn married women and children from 
the factories; it is capitalism, which has made the wage earner so 
prosperous that he is able to buy more leisure time for himself and 
his dependents. The nineteenth century's labor legislation b\' and 
large achieved nothing more than to provide a legal ratification for 
changes which the interplay of market factors had brought about 
previously. .As far as it sometimes went ahead of industrial evolution, 
the nuick advance in wealth .soon made things right again. As far as 
the allegedly prolabor laws decreed measures w hich were not mercK- 
the ratificition of changes already effected or the anticipation of 
changes to be expected in the immediate future, they hurt the material 
interests of the workers. 

The term “social gains” is utterly misleading. If the law forces 
workers who would prefer to work forty-eight hours a week not to 
give more than forty hours of work, or if it forces employers to 
incur certain expenses for the benefit of employees, it does not fa\ or 
workers at the expense of employers. Whatever the provisions of 
a social security law' may be, their incidence ultimately burdens the 
employee, not the (jnployer. .They affect the amount of take-home 
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wages; if they raise the price the employer has to pay for a unit of 
performance above the potential market rate, they create institutional 
unemployment. Social security does not enjoin upon the employers 
the obligation to e.xpend more in buying labor. It imposes upon the 
wage earners a restriction concerning the spending of their total in- 
come. It curtails the worker’s freedom to arrange his household ac- 
cording to his own decisions. 

Whether such a system of social security is a good or a bad policy 
is essentially a political problem. One may try to justify it bv^ declaring 
that the wage earners lack the insight and the moral strength to 
provide spontaneouslv for their own future. But then it is not easy 
to silence the voices of those who ask whether it is not parado.xic'al 
to entrust the nation’s welfare to the decisions of voters whom the 
law itself considers incapable of managing their own affairs; whether 
it is not absurd to make those people supreme in the conduct of 
government who are manifestly in need of a guardian to prevent them 
from spending their own income fooltshlv. Is it reasonable to assign 
to watds the right to elect their guardiaas? It is no accident that Ger- 
many; the country that inaugurated the social security system, was the 
cradle of both varieties of modern disparagement of democracy, the 
Mar.xian as well as the non-.VIarxian. 

Remarks About the Populm- Interpretation 
of the “Industrial Revolution'’ 

It is generally asserted that the histot)' of modern industrialism and 
especially the bistort' of the British "Industrial Revolution" provide an 
empirical verification of the “realistic’’ or “institutional” doctrine and 
utterly e.splode the “abstract” dogmatism of the economists,''' 

The economists flativ deny that labor unions and government prolabor 
legislation can and did lastingly benefit the whole class of wage earners 
and raise their standard of living. But the facts, say the anti-economists, 
have refuted these fallacies. The statesman and legislators who enacted the 
factory acts disjdaved a better insight into reality than the economists. 
'While laissez-faire philosophy, without pity and compassion, taught that 
the sufferings of the toiling masses are unavoidable, the commonsense of 

i;. The artributioii of the phrase “the Industrial Revolution” to the reigns of 
the two last Hanoverian Georges was the outcome of deliberate attempts to 
mclodramatizc economic history in order to fit it into the Procrustean Marxian 
schemes. The transition from medieval methods of production to those of the free 
enterprise system was a long process that started centuries before 1 760 and, even 
in England, was nor finlsbed in i8to. Vet, it is tnie that England’s industrial 
development was considerablv accelerated in the second half of rite eighteenth 
century. It is therefore pcrinissible to use the term “Industrial Revolution” in the 
examination of the emotional connotations with which Fabianism, Marxism, the 
Historical School, and Institutionalism hav^ loaded it. 
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laymen succeeded in quelling the worst excesses of profit-seeking business. 
The improvement in the conditions of the workers is entirely an achieve- 
ment of governments and labor unions. 

Such are the ideas permeating most of the historical studies dealing with 
the evolution of modern industrialism. The authors begin by sketching an 
idyllic image of conditions as they prevailed on the eve of the “Industrial 
Revolution.” At that time, they tell us, things were, by and large, satis- 
factory. The peasants were happy. So also were the industrial workers 
under the domestic system. They worked in their own cottages and en- 
joyed a certain economic independence since they owned a garden plot 
and their tools. But then “the Industrial Revolution fell like a war or a 
plague” on these people.'* The factory system reduced the free worker to 
virtual slavery; it lowered his standard of living to the level of bare sub- 
sistence; in cramming women and children into the mills it destroyed 
family life and sapped the very foundations of society, morality, and public 
health. .A small minority of ruthless e.xploiters had cleverly succeeded in 
imposing their yoke upon the immense majority. 

The truth is that economic conditions were highly unsatisfactory on the 
eve of the Industrial Revolution. The traditional social system was not 
elastic enough to provide for the needs of a rapidlv increasing population. 
Neither farming nor the guilds had any use for the additional hands. Busi- 
ness was imbued with the inherited spirit of privilege and exclusive monop- 
oly; its institutional foundations were licenses and the grant of a patent of 
monopoly; its philosophy was restriction and the prohibition of competi- 
tion both domestic and foreign. The number of people for whom there 
was no room left in the rigid S)-stem of paternalism and government tute- 
lage of business grew rapidly. They were virtually outcasts. The apathetic 
majority of these wretched people lived from the crumbs that fell from 
the tables of the established castes. In the han est season they earned a trifle 
by occasional help on farms; for the rest they depended upon private 
charity and communal poor relief. Thousands of the most vigorous youths 
of these strata were pressed into the sendee of the Roval Army and Navy; 
many of them were killed or maimed in action; many more perished in- 
gloriously from the hardships of the barbarous discipline, from tropical 
diseases, or from syphilis.’" Other thousands, the boldest and most ruthless 
of their class, infested the country as vagabonds, beggars, tramps, robbers, 
and prostitutes. The authorities did not know of any means to cope with 
these individuals other than the poorhousc and the workhouse. The sup- 
port the government gave to the popular resentment against the introduc- 
tion of new inventions and labor-saving devices made things quite hopeless. 

The factory system developed in a continuous struggle against innumer- 

14. J. L. Hammond and Barbara Haniniond, The Skilled Labourer I^6o-tS}3 
(2d ed. London, 1920), p. 4. 

15. In the Seven Years’ W'ar 1,512 British seamen were killed in battle while 
133,708 died of disease or were missing. Cf. W. L. Dom, Competition for Empire 
l■J40-l^63 (New York, IJ40), p. 114, 
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able obstacles. It had to fight popular prejudice, old established customs, 
legally binding rules and regulations, the aniinositv’ of the authorities, the 
vested interests of privileged groups, the envy of the guilds. The capital 
equipment of the individual firms was insufficient, the provision of credit 
extremely difficult and costly. Technological and commercial experience 
was lacking. Most factory owners failed; comparatively few succeeded. 
Profits were sometimes considerable, but so were losses. It took many 
decades until the common practice of reinvesting the greater part of profits 
earned accumulated adequate capital for the conduct of affairs on a broader 
scale. 

That the factories could thrive in spite of all these hindrances w as due to 
tu 0 reasons. First there were the teachings of the new social philosophy 
expounded by the economists. They demolished the prestige of Mercantil- 
ism, paternalism, and restrictionism. They exploded the superstitious be- 
lief that labor-saving devices and processes cause unemployment and re- 
duce all people to poverty and decay. The laissez-faire economists were the 
pioneers of the unprecedented technological achievements of the last 
two hundred years. 

Then there was another factor that weakened the opposition to innova- 
tions. The factories freed the authorities and the ruling landed aristocracy 
from an embarrassing problem that had grown too large for them. They 
provided sustenance for the masses of paupers. They emptied the poor 
liouses, the workhouses, and the prisons. They converted starving beggars 
into self-supporting breadwinners. 

The factory owners did not have the power to compel anybody to take 
a factory job. They could only hire people who were ready to work for 
the wages offered to them. Low as these wage rates were, they were none- 
theless much more than these paupers could earn in any other field open to 
them. It is a distortion of facts to say that the factories carried off the 
housewives from the nurseries and the kitchens and the children from their 
play. These women had nothing to cook with and to feed their children. 
These children were destitute and starving. Their only refuge Was the 
factory. It saved them, in the strict sense of the term, from death by starva- 
tion. ^ 

It is deplorable that such conditions existed. But if one wants to blame 
those responsible, one must not blame the factory' owners who — driven by 
selfishness, of course, and not by' “altruism” — did all they could to eradi- 
cate the evils. What had caused these evils was the economic order of the 
precapitalistic era, the order of the “good old days.” 

In the first decades of the Industrial Revolution the standard of living 
of the factory workers was shockingly bad when compared with the con- 
temporary conditions of the upper classes and with the present conditions 
of the industrial masses. Hours of work were long, the sanitary conditions 
in the workshops deplorable. The individual’s capacity to work was used 
up rapidly. But the fact remains that for the surplus population which the 
enclosure movement had reduced to Jire wretchedness and for which 
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there Mas literally no room left in the frame of the prevailing system of 
production, work m the factories was salvation These people thronged 
into the plants for no reason other than the urge to improve their standard 
of living 

The laisser-faire ideologv and its offshoot, the “Industrial Revolution, 
blasted the ideological and institutional barriers to progress and \i elfarc 
They demolished the social order in w hich a constantly increasing numbci 
of people were doomed to abject need and destitution The processing 
trades of earlier ages had almost exclusiv ely catered to the \v ants of the 
well-to-do Their expansion was limited by the amount of luxuries the 
wealthier strata of the population could afford Those not engaged In the 
production of primary commodities could earn a living onlv as far as the 
upper classes w ere disposed to utilize their skill and sen ices But now i 
different principle came into operation The factory s\ stem inaugurated i 
new mode of marketing as well as of production Its characteristic feature 
w as that the manufactures w ere not designed for the consumption of a few 
well-to-do onlv', but for the consumption of those w ho had hitherto play ed 
but a negligible role as consumers Cheap things for the mans , w as the 
objective of the factory system. The classical factory of the early days of 
the Industrial Revolution was the cotton null Now, the cotton goods it 
turned out w ere not something the nch w ere asking for These w calthv 
people clung to silk, linen, and cambric Whenever the factory with its 
methods of mass production by means of pow er-driv en machines inv ided 
a new branch of production, it started with the production of cheap goods 
for the broad masses The factories turned to the production of more re 
fined and therefore more expensive goods only at a later stage, when the 
unprecedented improvement in the masses’ standard of living whith they 
caused made it profitable to apply the methods of mass production also 
to these bettet articles Thus, for instance, the factory -made shoe w as for 
many years bought only by the “proletarians while the wealthier con 
sumers continued to patronize the custyim shoemakers The much talked 
about sweatshops did not produce clothes for the rich, but for people in 
modest circumstances The fashionable ladies and gentlemen preferred ind 
^ still dj) prefer custom-made frocks and suits 

The outstanding fact about the Industrial Revolution is that it opened 
an age of mass production for the needs of the masses The wage earners 
are no longer people toiling merely for other people’s w ell being T hev 
theniselv es arc the main con .umers of the products the factories turn our 
Big business depends upon mass consumption There is, in present div 
\merica, not a single branch of big business that would not cater to the 
needs of the masses The very piinciple of capitalist entrepreneurship is to 
provide for the common man In his capacity as consumer the comnion 
man is the soi ereign w hose buy ing or abstention from buy mg decides the 
fate of entrepreneurial activities There is in the market economy no othci 
means of accjuiring and preserving wealth than by^ supplying the masses 
in the best and cheapest^vay with »11 the goods they ask for. 
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Blinded by their prejudices, many historians and writers have entirely 
failed to recogni/.c this fundamental fact. As they see it, w age earners toil 
for the benefit of other people. They never raise the question who these 
“other” people are. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond tell us that the workers w ere happier in 1 760 
than they were in 1830. This is an arbitrary value judgment. There is no 
means of comparing and measuring the happiness of different people and 
of the same people at different times. We may agree for the sake of argu- 
ment that an individual who was born in 1 740 was happier in 1760 than in 
1830. But let us not forget thatin 1770 (according to the estimate of Arthur 
Young) England had 8.3 million inhabitants, while in 1831 (according to 
the census) the figure was 16 million.'^ This conspicuous increase was 
mainly conditioned by the Industrial Revolution. With regard to these 
additional Englishmen the assertion of the eminent historians can onlv be 
approved by those who endorse the melancholy verses of Sophocles; “Not 
to be born is, beyond all question, the best, but when a man has once seen 
the light of day, this is next best, that speedily he should return to that 
place whence he came.” 

The early industrialists were for the most part men who had their 
origin in the same social strata from w hich their w orkers came. They lived 
very modestly, spent onl\ a fraction of their earnings for their households 
and put the rest back into the business. But as the entrepreneurs grew 
richer, the sons of successful businessmen began to intrude into the circles 
of the ruling class. The highborn gentlemen envied the wealth of the 
parvenus and resented their sympathies with the reform movement. They 
liit back by im estigating the material and moral conditions of the factors 
hands and enacting factory legislation. 

The history of capitalism in (jreat Britain as well as in all other capitalist 
countries is a record of an unceasing tendency toward the improvement 
in the w'age earners’ standard of living. This evolution coincided w ith the 
development of prolabor legislation and the spread of labor unionism on 
the one hand and with the increase in the marginal productiv itv of labor 
on the other hand. The economists assert that the improvement in the 
workers' material conditions is due to the increase in the per ca|iUL' TJOti 
of capital invested and the technological achievements which the emplov- 
iiient of this additional capital brought about. As far as labor legislation and 
union pressure did not exceed the limits of what the workers would have 
got without them as a necessary consequence of the aceeleiation of capital 
accumulation as compared with populanon, they were superlluous. As far 
as they exceeded these limits, thev were harmful to the interests of the 
masses. They delayed the accumulation of capital thus slow ing dow'n the 
tendency tow ard a rise in the marginal productiv itv of labor and in wage 
rates. They conferred priv ileges on sonic groups of vv age earners at the 

16. J L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond, he. eit. 

fj. ¥. C. Dietz, An Economic History of England (Xevv ^ ork, 1942), pp. 179 
and 392. 
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expense of other groups The) created mass uneinplo) mcnt and decreased 
the amount of products a\ ailable for the ss orkers in their capacits as con 
sumers 

The apologists of government interference with business and of labor 
unionism ascribe all the improvements in the conditions of the workers 
to the actions of gov ernments and unions Except for them, they contend, 
the w orkers’ standard of living vv ould be no higher todav than it \v as in the 
earlv v ears of the factory sy stem 

It IS obvious that this controversy cannot be settled by appeal to histori 
cal experience With regard to the establishment of the facts thcie is no dis 
agreement betw een the tw o groups Their antagonism concerns the intei 
pretation of events, and this interpretation must be guided b\ the theon 
chosen The epistemological and logical considerations which deteimiiic 
the correctness or incorrectness of a theory are logically and reiiiporalh 
antecedent to the elucidation of the historical problem inv oh ed The his 
torical facts as such neither prove nor dispros e any theors They need to 
be interpreted in the light of theoretical insight 

Alost of the authors who wrote the history of the conditions of laboi 
under capitalism w ere ignorant of economics and boasted of this ignor nice 
However, this contempt for sound economic reasoning did not mevn thu 
they approached the topic of their studies without prepossession iiul 
without bias in favor of any theory They weie guided by the populii 
fallacies concerning gov erniiiental omnipotence and the alleged blessings 
of labor unionism It is beyond question thit the \\ ebbs as well as Lujo 
Brentano and a host of minor authors were at the very srirt of then 
studies imbued with a famtical dislike of the market economy ind iii 
enthusiastic endorsement of the doctrines of socialism and inters cntionism 
They weie certainly honest and sincere in their convictions and tiled tu 
do their best Their candor and probity exonerates them as indisidua's it 
does not exonerate them as histonans Howeier pure the intentions ot i 
historian may be, there is no excuse for his recourse to fallacious docti incs 
The first duty of a historian is to examine with the utmost caie all the 
doctrines to which he resorts m dealing with the subject matter ol his 
yvorl.^&he neglects to do this and naively espouses the giibled and con 
fused ideas of popular opinion, he is not a historian but an apologist in I 
propagandist 

Ihe antagonism between the tw o opposite points of view is not meicK i 
historical problem It refers no less to the most burning problems ot the 
present day It is the matter of controveisy in w hat is called in present di\ 
\merica the problem of industrial relations 

I et us stress one aspect of the matter only Vast areas— h astern -ksia, the 
East Indies, Southern and Southeastern Europe, Latin America — arc onK 
superficially affected by modern capitalism Conditions in these countries 
by and large do not differ from those of England on the eye of the In 
dustrial Revolution ’ There are millions and millions of people foi whom 
there is no secure plac* left in th® traditional ecunoinic setting The fate 
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of these wretched masses can be iinpros ed only b\ mdustnahiation What 
they need most is entrepreneurs and capitalists As their own foolish 
policies have deprived these nations of the further enjoyment of the as- 
sistance imported foreign capital hitherto gate them, they must embark 
upon domestic capital accumulation Thev must go through all the stages 
through which the evolution of Western industrialism had to pass They 
must start with comparatively low wage rates and long hours of work 
But, deluded by the doctrines prevailing in present-day W'estern Europe 
and North America, their statesmen tliink that they can proceed in a 
different way. They entourage labor-union pressure and alleged prolaboi 
legislation Their interventionist radicalism mps in the bud all attempts to 
create domestic industries These men do not comprehend that industriah- 
vaoon cannot begin w ith the adoption of the precepts of the International 
Labor Office and the principles of the American Congress of Industrial 
Orgamzations Their stubborn dogmatism spells the doom of the Indian 
and Chinese coolies, the Mexican peons, and millions of other peoples, 
desperately struggling on the v cige of starvation 


8. Wage Rates as Affected b\ the Vicissitudes 
of the Market 

Laboi IS a factoi of pioducoon The price which the sellci of laboi 
can obtain on the market depends on the data of the market 
The quantity and the quality of labor which an individual is fitted 
to deliver is determined by his innate and acqiiiicd characteristics 
I he innate abilities cannot be alttied by inj purposeful conduct 
They aic the induidual s hciitige with which his ancestors have 
endowed hiiu on the dav of his biith He can bestow care upon these 
gifts and cultivate his talents, he can keep them fiom prcmatiirelv 
vvithciing aw ly , but he can ncvci cross the lioundaiics which nature 
has draw n to his foices md abilities He can displav more 01 less skill 
m his endeav 01s to sell his capicity to n 01k at the highest puce w Inch 
IS obtainable on the niaikct under picv ailing conditions, hut hfs. nnot 
change his natuic in nidci to adjust it bcttci to the state of the market 
dita It IS noocl luck foi him if maikct conditions are such that a kind 

D 

of laboi yv hich he is able to pciform is lav ishlj remunerated, it is 
chance, not peisnnal meiit if his innate talents aie highly appieciatcd 
by Ills fellow men Miss Greta Gaibo, if she had lived a hunched y ears 
earlier, w ould probably have earned much less than she did m this age 
of moving pictures As fai as her innate talents aie concerned, she is 
m a position similai to that of a faimer w hose fai m can be sold at 
a high price because the expansion of a ncighboiing city converted it 
into urban soil 
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Within the rigid limits drawn by his innate abilities, a man's eapaeitv 
to work can be perfected by training for the accomplishment of 
definite tasks. The individual — or his parents — incurs expenses ftir 
a training the fruit of which consists in the acquisition of the ability 
to perform certain kinds of work. Such schooling and training in- 
tensify a man's one-sidedness; they make him a specialist. Every special 
training enhances the specific character of a man's capacity to xtork. 
The toil and trouble, the disutility of the efforts to hich an individual 
must submit in order to acquire these special abilities, the loss of po- 
tential earnings during the training period, and the money expenditure 
required are laid out in the expectation that the later increment in 
earnings will compensate for them. These expenses arc an investment 
and as such speculative. It depends on the future state of the market 
whether or not they \i ill pay. In training himself the u orker becomes 
a speculator and entrepreneur. The future state of the market « ill 
determine u hethcr profit or loss results from his investment. 

Thus the wage earner has vested interests in a twofold sense as a 
man with definite innate qualities and as a man who has actpiircd 
definite special skills. 

The wage earner sells his labor on the market at the price w hich the 
market allow s for it today. In the imaginary construction of the c\ cnl\' 
rotating economy the sum of the prices which the entrepreneur must 
expend for all the complementary factors of production together 
must equal— tliie consideration being made for time preference — the 
price of the product. In the changing ccononn' changes in the marker 
structure may bring about differences betw een these two magnitudes. 
The ensuing profits and losses do not affect the wage earner. 1 hcii’ 
incidence falls upon the employer alone. The uncertainty of the future 
affects the employee only as far as the follow ing items arc concerned: 

I. The expenses incurred in time, disutility^, and money for train- 

Jng' 

rTI'he expenses incurred in moving to a definite place of w ork’. 

3. In case of a labor contract .stipulated for a definite period of 
time, changes in the price of the specific type of labor occurring 
in the meantime and changes in the employer's solvency. 


9. The Labor .Market 

Wages arc the prices paid for the factor of production, human 
labor. As is the case with all the other prices of complementary' factors 
of production their height is ultimately determined bx- the prices of 
the products as they are e.xpcctcd at the instant the labor is sold and 
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Ijought It does not matter whether he who petfoims the laboi sells 
his seivices to an eniplovcr who combines them with the material 
factois of production and w ith the seivices of other people or w hether 
he himself embarks upon his own account and peril upon these acts 
of combination The final price of labor of the same qualitt is at an\ 
rate the same in the whole market system Wage rates aie always 
equal to the price of the full produce of labor 1 he populai slogan 
“the woiker’s right to the full pioduce of laboi” w as an absurd foimu- 
lation of the claim that the consumers' goods should be distributed 
exclusively among the woikeis and nothing should be left to the 
entiepieneurs and the owners of the material factors of production 
From no point of view w hates er tan aitdacts be tonsideied as the 
products of mei e laboi They are the \ leld of a purposive combination 
of labor and of mateiial factois of production 
In the changing economy there pres ails a tendency for maiket 
wage rates to adjust themselves pieciselv to the state of the final w age 
rates This adjustment is a time-absorbing piocess The length of 
the period of adjustment depends on the time required foi the tiaining 
for new jobs and fot the remosal of wotkeis to new places of lesi- 
dence It depends furtheimore on subjective factois, as for instance 
the woikers’ familiaiits with the conditions and p^ospct^ of the 
labor market The adjustment s a speculative sentuie as fai as the 
training foi new jobs and the change ot residence invoh e costs w Inch 
aie expended onls if one believes that the future state of the laboi 
market vv ill make them appeal profitable 
With icgatd to all these things theie is nothing that is peculiai to 
labor, wages, and the laboi maiket hat gives a paiticular featuie 
to the laboi maiket is that the woikei is not meielv the puivevoi 
of the factoi of piodiution lalioi, but also i human being and that it 
IS impossible to scvci the man from his pcifoimance Rcteicnce to 
this fact has been mostiv used foi cxtiavagant utterances and foi a 
vain ciitique of the cconoimc teachings conccining wage latcnTovv' 
ever, these absuidities must not pievcnt economics fioni pay mg ade- 
quate attention to this puniordial fact 
Foi the woikei it is a mattei ot consequence what kind ot laboi 
he pel foi ms imoiig the vaiious kinds he is able to peitoim, vvhcie he 
peitorms it, and undei wharpaiticiilai conditions and ciiciimstances 
\n unaffected observei may considei empty oi even iidiculous 
piejudices the ideas and feelings that actuate a woikei to prefei 
certain jobs, ceitain places of woik, and ceitain conditions of labor 
to otheis However, such academic judgments of unaffected censors 
aie of no avail Foi an economic treatment of the problems involved 
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theie IS nothing especially rcmaihatile in the fact that the woikei looks 
upon his toil and trouble not only from the point of viev of the dis- 
utility of labor and its mediate granfication, but also rakes into account 
uhethei the special conditions and circumstances of its performance 
interfeie \s ith his enjos ment of life and to \i hat extent The fact that 
a \v oiker is reads to forego the chance to incicase his money earnings 
b\ migrating to a place he considers less desirable and prefers to re- 
main m his name place oi country is not moie remaikable than the 
tact that a wealths gentleman of no occupation piefeis the moie ex- 
pensive life m the capital to the cheapei life in a small town Ihe 
workci and the consumer are the same person, it is merely economic 
leasoning that integiates the social functions and splits up this unitv 
into two schemes Men cannot sevei then decisions concerning the 
utilization of their working powei from those conccining the enjo\ - 
ment of their earnings 

Descent, language, education, leligion, mentality, familv bonds, and 
social env ironment tie the w orker in such a w a\ that he does not choose 
the place and the hi anch of his w ork nierelv w ith i egard to the height 
of w age rates. 

We may call chat height of wage lates foi definite tvpes ol laboi 
w hich w ould pievail on the market if the w orkers did not disci iminate 
between various plates and, wage rates being equal, did not piefci 
one working place to anothei, standaid wage lares (S) If, howevci, 
the wage earneis, out of the above-mentioned consideiations, value 
differentlv w oik in different places, the height of market w age i itcs 
( V/) can peimanentlv deviate from the standaid lates Wc mav i ill 
the maximum diffeiente between the market rate and the stand ud 
rate which does not yet result in the migiation of woikers fiom the 
places of Jovvei niaikec wage rates to those ot highci market w igc 
lates the attachment component (A) 1 he attachment component ot 
i definite geogiaphical place oi aiea is either positive oi negative 

W^must fuitheimoie take into account that the vaiious phecs 
.md aieas differ with legaid to provision with consumcis’ goods is 
tai as tianspoitation costs (m the bioadest sense of the teim) aic con- 
ceined These costs are lowei m some aieas, highci m othei aieis 
I hen there aie diffeiences with legaid to the phvsical input icquiied 
for the attainment of the same amount of phvsical satisfaction In 
some places a man must expend nioie in oidei to attain the same degiec 
ot w ant-satisfaction vv hich, apait fioni the ciicumstances detcimming 
the amount of the attachment component, he could attain clsewheic 
moie cheaplv On the othei hand, a man can in some places avoid 
certain expenses without anyvimpaiiment ot his want-satisfaction 
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while renuaciation of these expenses would curtail his satisfaction in 
other places. We may call the expenses which a worker must incur 
in certain places in order to attain in this sense the same degree of 
want-satisfaction, or which he can spare without curtailing his want- 
satisfaction, the cost component (C). The cost component of a 
definite geographical place or area is either positive or negative. 

If we assume that there are no institutional barriers preventing or 
penalizing the transfer of capital goods, workers, and commodities 
from one place or area to another and that the workers are indifferent 
with regard to their dwelling and working places, there prevails a 
tendency toward a distribution of population over the earth's surface 
in accordance with the physical productivity of the primary natural 
factors of production and the immobilization of inconvertible factors 
of production as effected in the past. There is, if we disregard the 
cost component, a tendency toward an equalization of wage rates for 
the same type of work all over the earth. 

It would be permissible to call an area comparatively overpopulated 
if in it market wage rates plus the (positive or negative) cost com- 
ponent are lower than the standard rates, and comparatively under- 
populated if in it market wage rates plus the (positive or negative) cost 
component are higher than the standard rates. But it is not expedient to 
resort to such a definition of the terms involved. It does not help us 
in explaining the real conditions of the formation of wage rates 
and the conduct of wage earners. It is more expedient to choose an- 
other definition. We may call an area comparatively overpopulated 
if in it market wage rates are lower than the standard rates plus both 
the (positive or negative) attachment component and the (positive or 
negative) cost component, that is where .W < (S -|- + C). Ac- 

cordingly an area is to be called comparatively underpopulated in 
which M > (S -f- -j- C). In the absence of institutional migration 

barriers workers move from the comparatively overpopulated areas 
to the comparatively underpopulated until everywhere M = iTV 
A + C. 

The same is true, mutatis mutandis, for the migration of individuals 
working on their own account and selling their labor in disposing of 
its products or in rendering personal services. 

The concepts of the attachment component and the cost component 
apply in the same way to shifting from one branch of business nr oc- 
cupation to another. 

It is hardly necessary to obsert'e that the migrations which these 
theorems describe come to pass only in so far as there are no institu- 
tional barriers to the mobility of capi^l, labor, and commodities. In 
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this age aiming at the dismtegiation of the international division of 
labor and at each sovereign nation’s economic self-sufficiencj- , the 
tendencies thev describe are operativ e only within each nation s 
boundaries 


The Work of Animals and of Slaves 

Por man, animals are a material factor of production It may be that one 
day a change in moral sentiments w ill induce people to treat animals moic 
gently \et, as far as men do not leave the animals alone and let them go 
their wav, thev will alwavs deal with them as mere objects of their own 
acting Social cooperation can eust only between human beings because 
only these are able to attain insight into the meaning and the adv antages nt 
the div ision of labor and of peaceful cooperation 

Man subdues the animal and integrates it into his scheme of action as a 
material thing In taming, domesticating, and training animals man often 
displa) s appreciation for the creature's ps\ chological peculiarities, he ap 
peals, as it were, to its soul But even then the gulf that separates man from 
animal remains unbridgeable \n ammal can never get anything else than 
satisfaction of its appetites for food and se\ and adequate protection against 
mjurv resulting from environmental factors ■Vnimals are bestial and in 
human preciseh because thev are such as the iron law of wages imagined 
workers to be \s human civilization would never have emerged if men 
w ere exclusiv elv dedicated to feeding and mating, so animals can neithci 
consort in social bonds nor participate m human societv 

People hav e tried to look upon fellow men as thev look upon animals and 
to deal with them accordinglv Thev have used whips to compel gallev 
slaves and barge haulers to work like capstan-horses However, experience 
has show n that these methods of unbridled brutalization render v erv un 
satisfactorv results tv en the crudest and dullest people achieve more when 
w orking of their ow n accord than under the fear of the w hip 

Primitive man makes no distinction between his propertv in women 
children, and slav es on the one hand and his propertv in cattle and mam 
iiiatyhings on the other But as soon as he begins to expect from his slav es 
serv ices other than such as can also be rendered bv draft and pack animals 
he IS forced to loosen their chains He must trv to substitute the incentn c 
of self-interest for the incentiv c of mere fear, he must trv to bind the slii t 
to himself bv human feelings If the slave is no longer prevented from flee 
mg exclusiv elv bv being chained and watched and no longer forced to 
w ork exclusiv elv under the threat of being vv hipped, the relation betvv cen 
master and shve is tnnsformed into a social nexus The slave mav, espc 
ciallv if the memorv of happier davs of freedom is still fresh, bemoan his 
misfortune ind h inker after liberation But he puts up with whit seems to 
be an inevitable state of affairs ind accommodates himself to his fate m 
such a wav as to make it as bearable as possible The slave becomes intcni 
upon satisfv ing his ii^aster through application and carrv mg out the tasks 
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entrusted to liiinj tlie master becomes intent upon rousing the slave's zeal 
and loyalty through reasonable treatment. There develop between lord 
and drudge familiar relations which can properly be called friendship. 

Perhaps the eulogists of slavery were not entirely wrong when they 
asserted that many slaves were satisfied with their station and did not aim 
at changing it. There are perhaps individuals, groups of individuals, and 
even whole peoples and races who enjoy the safety and security provided 
by bondage; who, insensible of humiliation and mortification, are glad to 
pay with a moderate amount of labor for the privilege of sharing in the 
amenities of a well-to-do household; and in whose eyes subjection to the 
whims and bad tempers of a master is only a minor evil or no evil at all. 

Of course, the conditions under which the servile workers toiled in big 
farms and plantations, in mines, in workshops, and galleys w ere vety dif- 
ferent from the idyllically described gay life of domestic valets, chamber- 
maids, cooks, and nurses and from the conditions of unfree laborers, dairy- 
maids, herd.smen, and shepherds of small farming. No apologist of slavery 
was bold enough to glorify the lot of the Roman agricultural slaves, chained 
and crammed together in the ergastuhim, or of the Negroes of the Ameri- 
can cotton and sugar plantations.'’' 

The abolition of slavery and serfdom is to be attributed neither to the 
teachings of theologians and moralists nor to weakness or generosity on the 
part of the masters. There were among the teachers of religion and ethics 
as many eloquent defenders of bondage as opponents.'* Servile labor dis- 
appeared because it could not stand the competition of free labor; its un- 
profitability sealed its doom in the market economy. 

The price paid for the purchase of a slave is determined by the net 
V'ield expected from his employment (both as a w orker and as a progenitor 
of other slaves) just as the price paid for a cow is determined by the net 
yield expected from its utilization. The owner of a slave docs not pocket a 
specific revenue. For him there is no “exploitation" boon derived from 
the fact that the slave's work is not remunerated and that the potential 
market price of the services he renders is possibly greater than the cost of 
feeding, sheltering, and guarding him. He who bus s a slave mu.st in the 
price paid make good for these economies as far as they may be cxupcted; 
he pays for them in full, due allowance being made for time preference, 
whether the proprietor employs the slave in his ow n household or enter- 
prise or rents his services to other people, he docs not enjos any specific 
advantage from the existence of the institution of slavers'. 'I'he specific 
boon goes totally to the slas-e-hunter, i.e., the man svho deprives free men 

18. .Margaret .Mitchell, svho in her popular novel Gowe 117//; r/v 1177/d (New 
York, 1936) eulogizes the South’s .slavery sssstem, is cautious enough not to enter 
into particulars concerning the plantation hands, and prefers to dwell upon the 
conditions of domestic servants, who even in her account appear as an aristocracy 
of their caste. 

19. (if. about the .\mcrican proslavcry doctrine Charles and Mary Beard, The 
Kise of Aoierkeii Chilizotioti (1944), 1 , 703-710; and C. F.. .Merriaui, .i Hisiory of 
Amerkan TolitkA Theories (N’esv York, pp. 
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of their libertv and transforms them into slaves But, of couise, the piofita- 
bility of the slave-hunter’s business depends upon the height of the prices 
buyers are ready to pay for the acquisraon of slaves If these prices drop 
below the operation and transportation costs incurred in the business of 
slave hunting, business no longer pays and must be discontinued 

Now , at no time and at no place was it possible for enterprises etnplov - 
ing servile labor to compete on the market with enterprises employing free 
labor Servile labor could alwa)s be utilized onlv where it did not have to 
meet the competition of free labor 

If one treats men like cattle, one cannot squeeze out of them more than 
cattle-like performances But it then becomes significant that man is phj si- 
callv weaker than oven and horses and that feeding and guarding a slave 
IS, in proportion to the peifonnance to be reaped, more expensive than 
feeding and guarding cattle When treated as a chattel, man renders a 
smaller yield per unit of tost expended for current sustenance and guard- 
ing chan domestic animals If one asks from an unfree laborer human pei- 
formances, one must provide him with specihcallv human inducements It 
the employer aims at obtaining products which in quality and quantitv 
excel those w hose production tan be extorted bj the w hip, he must interest 
the toiler in the \ leld of his contribution Instead of punishing laziness and 
sloth, he must reward diligence, skill, and eagerness But whatever he ma\ 
rr\ in this respect, lie will never obtain from a bonded workei, le, a 
worker who does not leap the full market price of his conci ibution, a pei 
lormance equal to that lendeied In a freeman, le, a man hiied on the 
unhampered labor iiiaiket The upper limit bcvond which it is impossible 
to lift the qualitv and qualities of the products and sets ices rendered In 
slave and serf labor is fai below the standaids of free labor In the pio 
duction of articles of superior qualitv an encerpiise empioving the ip 
parentis cheap labor of unfree workers can nevei stand the competition of 
enterprises emplos ing free labor It is this tact chat has made ail s\ stems ol 
compulsors labor disappear 

Social institutions once made whole areas or branches of pioduction 
reset vations evclusiselv kept for the occupation of unfiee labor and 
sheltered against any cuiiipetition on the part of entrepreneurs cmploving 
tree men Slaieiv and serfdom thus became essential features of a iigid 
caste svstem that could be neither lemoved nui modified In the actions of 
individuals Wherever conditions were different, the slave owneis them 
selves resorted to iiieasuies which were bound to abolish, step b\ step, the 
whole svstem of unfiee labor It was not humanitaiian feelings and 
clemencv that induced the callous and pitiless slaveholders of ancient 
Rome to loosen the fetters of their slaves, but the urge to derive the best 
possible gam from their piopertv 1 hev abindoned the s> stem of central- 
ized big stale management of then vast landholdings, the latifundia, and 
transformed the slaves into viitual tenants cultivating their tenements on 
their ow n account and ow mg to the landlord merelv either a lease or a 
share ol the v leld In the proceiaing trades and in commerce the slav es be- 
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came entrepreneurs and their funds, the peculium, their legal quasi- 
property. Slaves were manumitted in large numbers because the freedman 
rendered to the former owner, the patroms, services mote valuable than 
those to be expected from a slave. For the manumission was not an act of 
grace and a gratuitous gift on the part of the owner. It was a credit opera- 
tion, a purchase of freedom on the installment plan, as it were. The freed- 
man was bound to render the former owner for many years or even for a 
lifetime definite payments and services. The patronus moreover had 
special rights of inheritance to the estate of the deceased freedman.-" 

With the disappearance of the plants and fanns employing unfrec 
laborers, bondage ceased to be a S)^em of production and became a 
political privilege of an aristocratic caste. The overlords were entitled to 
definite tributes in kind or money and to definite services on the part of 
their subordinates; moreover their serf’s children were obliged to serve 
them as servants or military retinue for a definite length of time. But the 
underprivileged peasants and artisans operated their farms and shops 
on their own account and peril. Only when their processes of produc- 
tion were accomplished did the lord step in and claim a part of the pro- 
ceeds. 

Later, from the sixteenth centurj' on, people again began to emplov un- 
free workers in agricultural and even sometimes in industrial big-scale pro- 
duction. In the American colonies Negro slavery became the standard 
method of the plantations. In Eastern Europe — in Northeastern Germany, 
in Bohemia and its annexes Moravia and Silesia, in Poland, in the Baltic 
countries, in Russia, and also in Hungary and its annexes — big-scale farm- 
ing was built upon the unlimited statute labor of serfs. Both these systems 
of unfrec labor were sheltered by political institutions agaimst the competi- 
tion of enterprises employing free workers. In the plantation colonies the 
high costs of immigration and the lack of .sufficient legal and judicial pro- 
tection of the individual agaiast the arbitrariness of government officers 
and the planter aristocracy prevented the emergence of a sufficient supply 
of free labor and the development of a class of independent fanners. In 
Ea.stcrn Europe the caste system made it impossible for outsiders to enter 
the field of agricultural production. Big-scale farming was rese«cciuii 
members of the nobility. Small holdings were reserved to unfree bondmen 
\'ct the fact that the enterprises employing unfree labor would not be 
able to stand the competition of enterprises employing free labor was not 
contested by anybody. On this point the eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century authors on agricultural management were no less unanimous thait 
the writers of ancient Rome on farm problenis. But the abolition of slavery 
and serfdom could not be affected by the free play of the market system, as 
political institutions had withdrawn the e.states of the nobility and the 
plantations from the supremacy of the market. Slavery and serfdom were 

20. Cf. Ciccoti, Le Dcclin de reschvage antique (Paris, 1910), pp. ipiff.; 
Salvioli, Le Capitalime dam le vionde antique (Paris, ipod), pp, 141 ff.; Caimes, 
The Slave Power (London, 1862), p. 234. 
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abolished b\ political action dictated by the spirit of the much-abused 
laissez faire, laissez passer ideologj . 

Today mankind is again faced with endeasors to substitute compulsory 
labor for the labor of the freeman selling his capacity to work as a “com- 
modits " on the market. Of course, people belies e that there is an essential 
difference between the tasks incumbent upon the comrades of the socialist 
commonw ealth and those incumbent upon slaves or serfs. The slaves and 
serfs, the) say, toiled for the benefit of an exploiting lord. But in a socialist 
s\ stem the produce of labor goes to society of ss hich the toiler himself is a 
part, here the worker works for himself, as it were. VV'hat this reasoning 
oserlooks is that the identification of the indisidual comrades and the 
totality of all comrades with the collectis e entits pocketing the produce of 
all work is iiicrclv ficticious. Whether the ends whieh the community’s 
officeholders arc aiining at agree or disagree with the wishes and desires 
of the larious comrades, is of minor importance. The main thing is that 
the indis idual’s contribution to the collecm c entits ’s w ealth is not requited 
in the shape of w ages determined by the market. \ socialist commonw ealth 
lacks any method of economic calculation, it cannot determine separatelv 
w hat quotas of the total aniounr of goods prodyced are to be assigned to 
the s arious complementary factors of production. .\s it cannot ascertain 
the magnitude of the contribution society owes to the various individual's 
efforts, it cannot remunerate the workers according to the salue of their 
performance. 

In order to distinguish free labor from compulsory labor no metaphs si- 
cal subtleties concerning the essence of freedom and compulsion arc re- 
quired. \\'e may call free labor that kind of estros ersive, not immediatelv 
gratify ing labor that a man performs either for the direct satisfaction of his 
ow n w ants or for their indirect satisfaction to be reaped by expending the 
price earned bv its sale on the market. Compulsory labor is labor per- 
formed under the pressure of other incentives. If somebods w ere to take 
umbrage at this terminology because the emplovment of w ords like free- 
dom and compulsion may arouse an association of ideas injurious to a dis- 
passionate treatment of the problems imoUed, one could as well choose 
-.-eher'„.rnis. \\ c may substitute the expression f labor for the term free 
labor and the term (. labor for the term compulsorv labor. The crucial 
problem cannot be affected by the choice of the terms, ^^■hat alone matters 
IS this. \A’hat kind of inducement can spur a man to submit to the disutility 
of labor if his own want-satisfaction neither directly nor — to any appreci- 
able extent— indirectly depends on the quantity and quality of hit perform- 
ance' 

Let us assume for the sake of argument that many workers, perhaps 
eien most of them, xsill of their own accord dutifully take pains for the 
best possible fulfillment of the tasks assigned to them bv their superiors. 
(W’e inav disregard the fact that the determination of the task to be im- 
posed upon the various individuals would confront a socialist common- 
w ealth with insoluble problems.) But how to deal with those sluggish and 
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careless in the discharge of the imposed dunes’ There is no other way left 
than to punish them In their supenors must be vested the authority to 
establish the offense, to give judgment on its subjectise reasons, and to 
mete out punishment accordingly A hegemonic bond is substituted for 
the contractual bond The worker becomes subject to the discretionary 
power of his supenors, he is personally subordinate to his chief’s disciplin- 
ary power 

In the market econoiu} the w orker sells his services as other people sell 
their commodities The emplo) er is not the employee s lord He is simply 
the buyer of sersices which he must purchase at their market price Of 
course, like e\ ery other buy er an employ er too can take liberties But if he 
resorts to arbitrariness in hiring or discharging w orkers, he must foot the 
bill An employ er or an employee entrusted w ith the management of a de- 
partment of an enterprise is free to discriminate in hiring w orkers, to fire 
them arbitrarily , or to cut down their wages below the market rate But m 
indulging in such arbitrary acts he jeopardizes the profitability of his 
enterprise or his departmenr and thereby impairs his own income ind his 
position m the economic sy stem In the market economy such w hims bring 
their own punishment The only real and effcctiie protection of the wage 
earner in the market economy is piosided by the play of the factors deter- 
mining the formation of prices The market makes the w orker independent 
of arbitrary discretion on the part of the employer and his aides The 
yvorkers are subject only to the supicmacy of the consumers as their 
employ ers are too In determining, by buy mg or abstention from buy ing, 
the prices of products and the employ ment of factors of production, con 
suiiiers assign to each kind of labor its market price 

hat makes the ys orker a free man is precisely the fact that the em- 
ploy er, under the pressure of the market s price structure, considers labor a 
coniniodity , an instrument of earnmg prohts The emplos ec is in the ey es 
of the employ er merely a man w ho for a consideration in money helps him 
to make money The employ er pay s for sery ices rendered and the em- 
ploy cc performs in order to earn wages There is in this relation between 
employ er ind employ cc no question of fay or or disfay or 1 he hired man 
dots not osy e the employ er gratitude, he osy es him a definite quaijJit\_(jJ__ 
yy ork of 1 definite kind and quality 

That IS yy hy in the market economy the employ ei can do w ithout the 
posy er to punish the employ ec -kll nonmarket sy stems of production must 
giy e to those in control the power to spur on the slots ss orker to more zeal 
and ajaplication \s imprisonment withdraws the worker from his job or 
at least reduces considerably the y alue of his contribution, corporal punish 
ment has alss ay s been the classical means of keeping slas es and serfs to their 
w ork W ith the abolition of unfree labor one could dispense ysith the yy hip 
as a stimulus Hogging ssas the symbol of bond labor Members of a 
market society consider corporal punishment inhuman and humiliating to 
such a degree that it has been abolished also m the schools, in the penal 
code, and in military discipline 
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He who believes that a socialist commonwealth could do without com- 
pulsion and coercion against slothful workers because everyone will spon- 
taneously do his duty, falls prey to the same illusions implied in the doctrine 
of anarchy. 



XXII. THE NONHUMAN ORIGINAL FACTORS 
OF PRODUCTION 

I. General Observations Concerning the Theory of Rent 

I N the frame of Ricardian economics the idea of rent was an attempt 
at a treatment of those problems which modern economics ap- 
proaches by means of marginal-utility analysis.’ Ricardo’s theory ap- 
pears rather unsatisfactory when judged from the point of view of 
present-day insight; there is no doubt that the method of the 
subjective-value theory is far superior. Yet the renown of the rent 
theory is well desen'ed; the care bestowed upon its initiation and 
perfection brought forth fine fruits. There is no reason for the historv 
of economic thought to feel ashamed of the rent rheorv.” 

The fact that land of different quality and fertility, i.e., yielding 
different returns per unit of input, is valued differently does not po.se 
any special problem to modem economics. As far as Ricardo’s theor\' 
refers ro the graduation in the valuation and appraisement of pieces 
of land, it is completely comprehended in the modern theory of the 
prices of factors of production. It Ls not the content of the rent theor\' 
that is objectionable, but the exceptional position assigned to it in 
the complex of the economic system. Differential rent is a general 
phenomenon and is not limited to the determination of the prices of 
land. The sophisticated distinction between “rents” and “quasi-rents” 
is spurious. Land and the services it renders arc dealt w ith in the same 
way as other factors of production and their services. Conjpol of a 
better tool yields “rent” when compared with the returns of less 
suitable tools which must be utilized on account of the insufficient 
supply of more suitable ones. The abler and more /.ealous worker 
earns a “rent” when compared with the wages earned h\- his less skill- 
ful and -less industrious competitors. 

The problems v hich the rent concept w as designed to solve were 
for the most part generated by the employment of inappropriate 

I. It was, says Fetter (Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XIII, 291), “a 
garbled marginality theory." 

2. Cf. Amonn, Ricardo als Begn'mder der theoretischen Nationaiokonotme 
(Jena, 1924), pp. 54 ff. 
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terms The general notions as used in e\ er\ day language and mundane 
thought w ere not formed \s ith regard to the requirements of praxeo- 
logical and ceonomu, in\ estigation 1 he early eLonoiiiists were mis 
taken in adopting tnem uithout scruple and hesitation Only if oic 
clings naiyely to general teims such as hind oi lahoi, is one puzzled 
by the question yyhy land and laboi are differently y allied and ip 
praised He \y ho does not alloyy himself to be fooled by mere yy ords, 
but looks at a factoi s reley ante for the satisfaction of human \y ants, 
considers it a matter of course that different sery ices arc y allied ind 
appraised differentl) 

The modem theory of yalue and prices is not based on the classih- 
cation of the factors of production as land, cipital, and laboi Its 
fundamental distinction is betueen goods of highei and of loyyei 
orders, betsseen pioducers’ goods and consumers goods When it 
distinguishes yyithin the class of factors of production the origin il 
(nature-gisen) factors from the produced f ictors of piodiiction (the 
intermediaiy products) and fuitheimore nithm the class of original 
factors the nonhunian (external) factors from the human factors 
(labor), it does not break up the uniformity of its reasoning concern- 
ing the determination of the prices of the factors of production I he 
law controlling the determination of the prices of the factors of pro 
duction IS the same yy ith all classes and specimens of these factors 1 he 
fact that different sery ices rendered b) such factois are yalued, ip 
praised, and dealt \y ith in a different yyay can only amaze people yy ho 
fail to notice these differences in seiyiceableness He who is blind to 
the merits of a painting may consider it stiange that collectors should 
pay more for a painting of \ elasquez than foi a painting of i less 
gifted artist, foi the connoisseui it is self -ey idem It docs not astonish 
the farmei that buyers pay highei puces and tenants highei leiscs foi 
more fertile land than toi less fertile I he only reason w hy the old 
Ft ono niists were puzzled by this fact w is that they opei itcd w ith i 
general term land that neglects differences in productiy ity 

The greatest nieiit of the Ricaidian theory of lent is the cognizance 
of the fact that the maiginal land docs not y icld any lent from this 
knoyy ledge there is but one step to the discoyeiy of the piinciplc ot 
yaluational subjcctiyjsm fet blinded by the teal cott notion neithei 
the classical economists nor their epigones took this step 

While the differential-rent idea, by and large, can be adopted by 
the subjectiye-yalue theory, the second rent concept deined fioiii 
Ricardian economics, y iz , the residual-rent concept, must be lejected 
iltogether This residual-claimant idei is based on the notion of leal 
01 phyncal costs that does isot make any sense in the frame of the 
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modem explanation of the pritei of factors of piuduction 1 he leason 
w hv the price of Burgundj is higher than that of Chianti is not the 
higher price of the \ ines aids of Buigund) as against those of 1 uscanx 
I he causation is the other xsax around. Because people aic iead\ to 
pax highei prices foi Burgundx than for ( hianti, xx incgroxx eis arc 
leads to pax highei pi ices for the xmexards of Burgundx than foi 
those of I iiscanx 

Profits are not a shaic left oxei xxhen all costs of production haxe 
been paid In the exenlx rotating cconomx such a suiplus of the puces 
of products ox ei and ahox e costs could ncxer appeal In the changing 
econonix differences hetxxeen the pticcs of the products and the sum 
of the prices that the entiepiencrit has expended for the purchase of 
the coniplenicnraix factors of piodiiction plus interest on the capital 
inx ested can appear in eithei direction, i e , cithci as profit or as loss 
These diffeiences are caused bx changes xxhich arise in the prices of 
the pioducts in the time inteixal He xx ho succeeds hettci than others 
in anticipating these changes in time and acts accordingly, leaps 
profits He xxho fails in his endeaxors to adjust his entrepreneurial 
x'entures to the future state of the market is penalised bx' losses 

The mam dchciencx of Ricardian ccononiics xxas that it xxas a 
theoix of the distiibution of a total pinduct of a nation's joint efforts, 
lake the othci champions of classical economics Ricaulo failed to 
free himself from the Meicantihst image of the \'olksxxirtschafr In 
Ins rhoiight the problem of the deteimination of puces xxas sub- 
01 dinated to the pi oblciii of the distiibution of xx calrh 1 he ciisroniai \ 
chaiacteii/ation of his economic philosophx as that of the manu- 
facturing middle clisses of contcmpoiaix I ngl.ind misses the point 
I hesc I nglish businessmen of the ciilx nineteenth centuix xxeic nor 
intci ested in the total pioduct of industix and its disti ilnition I hcv 
XX Cl c guided bx the uige to make piohts ind to ax oid losses 

( lassical economics ciicd xxhen it assigned to land a distinct place 
in Its theoietical scheme I and is, m the economic sense, a factoHir* 
pioduction. ind the lixxs dcteimmmg the foim.ition of the prices of 
land aie rhe same that dcteimmc the foim.ition of the puces of othei 
factors of production All peculiarities of the economic teachings con- 
cerning land refei to sonic peculiarities of the data inxolxed 

5 Cf. for example Hinex, Huron of Fconmini. Thov%ht (rex cd New 
Xork, ipi'l, p 27i 
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2. The Time Factor in Land Utilization 

ITie startingf point of the economic teachings concerning land is 
the distinction between two classes of original factors of production, 
viz., human and nonhuman factors. As the utilization of the non- 
human factors IS as rule connected with the power to utilize a piece 
of the earth, w e speak of land w hen referring to them.' 

In dealing w ith the economic problems of land, i.c., the nonhuiiian 
original factors of production, one must neatly separate the praxeo- 
logical point of view from the cosmological point of view'. It may 
make good sense for cosmology m its study of cosmic events to speak 
of permanency and of the conservation of mass and energy. If one 
compares the orbit w ithin which human action is able to affect the 
natural environmental conditions of human life w ith the operation 
of natural entities, it is permissible to call the natural powers inde- 
structible and permanent or — more precisely — safe agaiivst destruc- 
tion hv human action. For the great periods of time to w hich cos- 
mology refers, soil erosion (in the broadest sense of the term) of such 
an intensity as can he effected bj human interference is of no im- 
portance. Nobodv knows today whether or not cosmic changes will 
in millions of \ ears transform deserts and barren soil into land that 
from the point of slew of our present-da\ knowledge will have to 
he described as extremely fertile and the most luMiriant tropical 
gardens into sterile land. Precisel)' liecause nobody tan anticipate 
such changes nor \ enture to influence the cosmic events w hich pos- 
sible could bring them about, it is supererogators to speculate about 
them m dealing w ith the problems of human action.'' 

The natural sciences ina\ assert that those pow ers of the soil that 
condition its sere iceableness for forestry, cattle breeding, agricultuie, 
and w atei utili/ation regenerate themseh es periodically. It may be 
true that ceen human endeavors delibcrateK directed toward the ut- 
most dee astarion of the productiee capacity of the earth’s crust could 
at best succeed only w ith regard to small parts of it. But these facts do 
not strictly count for human action. The periodical regeneration 
of the soil’s productiee power, is not a rigid datum that would face 
man evith a uniquely determined situation. It is possible to use the soil 
in such a way that this regeneration is slow ed dow n and postponed or 

4 Legal proeisions concerning the separation of the right of hunting, fishing, 
and extracting mineral deposits from the other rights of the owner of a piece of 
land are of no interest for catallactics Tlic term land as used in catallactics in- 
cludes also expanses of water. 

S. 1 hus also the problem of entropy stands outside of the sphere of praxeologi- 
cal meditation. 
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the soil’s productive power either vanishes altogethei foi a definite 
period of time oi can on!) be restored by means of a considerable 
input of capital and labor In dealing with the soil man has to choose 
between various methods different from one anothei with regard to 
the preservation and regeneration of its productive power No less 
than in any other branch of production, the time factor enters also 
into the conduct of hunting, fishing, grazing, cattle breeding, plant 
glowing, lumbering and water utilization Here too man must choose 
between satisfaction in nearer and in moie remote periods of the 
fiitiiie Here too the phenomenon of originary interest, entailed in 
ever) human action, plays its paiamount role 

There are institutional conditions that cause the persons inv olved to 
prefer satisfaction in the nearer future and to disregard entirely oi al- 
most entirely satisfaction in the more distant future If the soil is on 
the one hand not ow ned by individual proprietors and on the othei 
hand all, or certain people favoied by special privilege or by the actual 
state of affairs, are free to make use of it temporarily for their ow n 
benefit, no heed is paid to the future The same is the case w hen the 
propnetoi expects that he w ill be expiopriated in a not too distant 
future In both cases the actois aie exclusively intent upon squeezing 
out as much as possible for their immediate advantage They do not 
concern themselves about the tempoiallv more remote consequences 
of their methods of exploitation Tomoriovv does not count foi them 
I he history of lumbeiiiig, hunting, and fishing provides plentv ot il- 
lustiative expeiience, but many examples tan also be found m othei 
blanches of soil utilization 

From the point of view of the natural sciences, the maintenance of 
capital goods and tlie pieseivation of the pow ers of the soil lielong to 
two entiielv diffeient categories 1 he pioduced factois of pindiiction 
perish sooner or later entirely m the puisuit of production pi ot esses 
and piecemeal aie transfoinied into tonsumeis’ goods which aie 
eventiiallv trinsiimed If one does nor want to make the rSSiil,', ttt 
past saving and cipital accunuilation divippear, one must, iput fiom 
consumers’ goods, also pioduce that miount of capital goods vv Inch is 
needed for the replacement ot those worn out If one vvcie to neglect 
this, one would ftnallv consume, as it vveie, the capital goods One 
would sacrifice the futiiie to the piesent, one would live in luxiiiv 
todav and be in vv ant latet 

But, It IS often said, it is diffeitnt with the povveis of land Thev 
cannot be iomumed Such a statement is meaningful, however, onlv 
from the point ot v lew of geologv But from the geological point ot 
view one could, oi should, no less denv that factorv eipiipment oi a 
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railroad can lie ‘ taten up 1 he gia\el and stones of a lailioad’s sub 
structuie and the non and steel of the tails, budges, cais, and engines 
do not peiish in a eosmie sense Onl\ troni the praseological point ot 
view IS It permissible to speak of the consumption, the eating up 
of a tool, a railroad, ot a steel mill In the same economic sense m l 
speak of the consumption of the productive poweis of the soil In 
f oresti \ , agrictiltui e, and m atei utilization these post ers ai e dealt \t ith 
in the same was as othei factors of production With legaid to the 
poweis of the soil, too, the actors must choose between piocesses ot 
pioduction w hich rendet highei output at the evpense of productis its 
in latei petiods and piocesses which do not impaii futiiic phssicil 
productis Its It IS possible to extiact so much from the soil that its 
later iitili/atioii ss ill rendei smallet letmns (pet unit of the quantities 
of capital and labor employed) ot piacticalK no returns at all 

It IS true that thete ate phssical limits to the desastating poweis ot 
man (These limits ate sooner icached in lumbering, hunting ind 
fishing than in tilling the soil ) Bur this fact lesults only in a qtiintiti 
tive, not m a quahtatise diflerence between capital decumulation md 
soil erosion 

Ricaido calls the pow eis of the soil ‘ miginal and indcstiuctible 
Howeser, modern economics must stiess the point that salintion and 
appraisement do not differentiate between oiigmil and piodiiccil 
factors of pioduction, and that the cosmological mdestiuctibihts ol 
mass and cneigs, whatevei it ma\ mean, does not enjoin upon liiul 
utilization a chanctei radically diffeient fiom orhci blanches ol 
pioduction 


•j The Subinarginal Land 

1 he sen ices a definite piece of land tan lender in i definite pciiod 
of time aie limited It they weic unlimited, men would not tonsidci 
'-LtrI'T factoi of pioduction and an economic good Howesei, the 
quantity of soil asailablt is so y tst, natuie is so piodigil, that hnd is 
still abundant Iheiefoie, only the most pioductive pieces ot land 
are u'lli/ed Theie is land which people tonsidei — either yy ith legaid 
to Its physical pioductisity oi yyith regaid to its location — as con pool 
to be worth cultivating Consequently the maiginal soil, le, the 
poorest soil cultivated, yields no rent in the Ricardian sense Sub 
marginal land would be consideied cntiiely worthless if one wcic 

|5 Ricardo Principles of Political hcoiioiHy and Taxation p ja 
1 T here are areas in which practicillv every corner is culciv ated or otherw isc 
utilized But this is the outcome of institutional conditions barring the inhabitants 
of these regions from access to mo/e fertile unused soil 
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not to appraise it positnely in anticipation of its being iitili/cd in 
later days.* 

The fact that the iiuiktt econumv docs not have a more ample 
supply of agncultiiial products is caused bv the scaicit> of capital 
and labor, not b\ a scarcity of cultivable land An increase in the 
surface of land available would — othei things being equal — increase 
the supph of cereals and meat onlv if the additional land's feitility 
exceeded that of the marginal land already pieviously cultivated On 
the other hand, the supply of agricultural pioducts w ould he increased 
by any increase in the amount of labor and capital av ailable, provided 
the consumeis do not considei anothci employ inent of the additional 
amount of capital and labor moie appropriate to fill their most uigent 
yv ants.® 

The useful mineiaL substances contained in the soil are limited in 
quantity. It is true that some of them are the outgrow th of natural 
processes yvhich are still going on and mcieasmg the existing deposits 
However, the slowness and length of these piocesses makes them in- 
significant for human action Man must take into account that the 
ay ailable deposits of these minerals are limited Fvery single mine oi 
oil source is exhaustible, manyt of them aie already exhausted We 
may hope that new deposits yvillbe discoveied and that technological 
pioteduies will be invented which will make it possible to utili7e de- 
posits yy hich today cannot be exploited at all oi only at unieasonable 
costs We may also assume that the furthei piogiess ot technological 
knowledge will enable latei geneiations to iitili/e substances which 
cannot be utilized today But .ill these things do not mattei foi the 
piesent-day conduct of mining and oil drilling The deposits of 
iiiineial substances and then exploitation aie not chaiacteiized by 
featuies which xvould give a particulai niaik to human action dealing 
with them Foi catallactics the distinction between soil used in agii- 
cultuie and that used in mining is meiely a distinction of data 

Mthough the av iilable quantities of these mineial substailces artr 
limited, and although we nuv acadeimcallv concern ouiselves with 
the possibility that they will be entirely exhausted one day, acting 
men do not considei these deposits iigidly limited Then activities 
take into account the fact that definite mines and wells will become 
exhausted, but they do not pay heed to the fact that at an unknow n 

a llic ippr'ii'.al of a piece of soil must not be confused with the appraisal of 
the improvements le the irremov ibic and inconvertible results of the invest 
iiient of eipital and labor rhvr faeilitite its urili/arion and raise future outputs per 
unit of eurrent future inputs 

I) These obsen arions, of eourse, refer oiilv to conditions in yv hich there are no 
institutional barriers to the inobilitv of capifj and labor 
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later date all the deposits of certain minerals may come to an end. 
Kor to present-dav action the supply of these substances appears to 
be so abundant that one does not venture to exploit. all their deposits 
to the full extent, which the state of technological knowledge per- 
mits, The mines are utilized only as far as there is no more urgent 
employment available for the required quantities of capital and labor. 
There are therefore submarginal deposits that are not utilized at all. 
In every mine operated the extent of the production is determined 
by the relation between the prices of the products and those of the 
required nonspecific factors of production. 


4. The Land as Standing Room 

The employment of land for the location of human residences, 
workshops, and means of transportation withdraws pieces of soil 
from other employments. 

The particular place which older theories attributed to urban site 
rent need not here concern us. It is not especially noteworthy that 
people pay higher prices for land they value more for housing than 
for land which they value less. It is a matter of fact that for workshops, 
warehouses, and railroad yards people prefer locations which reduce 
costs of transportation, and that they are ready to pay higher prices 
for such land in accordance with the economies expected. 

Land is also used for pleasure grounds and gardens, for parks and 
for the enjoyment of the grandeur and beauty of nature. With the 
development of the lore of nature, this very characteristic feature 
of “bourgeois” mentality, the demand for such enjoyments increased 
enormously. The soil of the high mountain chains, once merely con- 
sidered a barren dreariness of rocks and glaciers, is today’ highly 
appreciated as the source of the most lofty pleasures. 

From time immemorial access to these spaces has been free to 
everybody. F.ven if the land is owned b)' private individuals, the 
owners as a rule have not the right to close it to tourists and mountain- 
climbers or to ask an entrance fee. Whoever has the opportunity to 
visit these area.s, has the right to enjoy all their grandeur, and to con- 
sider them his own, as it were. The nominal owner does not derive 
any advantage from the satisfaction his property gives to the visitors. 
But this does not alter the fact that this land serves human well-being 
and is appreciated accordingly. The ground is subject to an easement 
that entitles everybody to pass along and to camp on it. As no ocher 
utilization of the area concerned is possible, this servitude completely 
exhausts all the advantages the proprietor could reap from his owner- 
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ship. Since the particular services which these rocks and glaciers can 
render are practically inexhaustible, do not wear out, and do not re- 
quite any input of capital and labor for their conservation, this ar- 
rangement does not bring about those consequences which appeared 
wherever it was applied to lumbering, hunting, and fishing grounds. 

If, in the neighborhood of these mountain chains, the space available 
for the construction of shelters, hotels, and means of transportation 
(e.g., rack railroads) is limited, the owners of these scarce pieces of 
soil can sell or rent them on more propitious terms and thus divert to 
themselves a part of the advantages the tourists reap from the free 
accessibility of the peaks. If this is not the case, the tourists enjoy all 
these advantages gratuitously. 


5. The Prices of Land 

In the imaginary construction of the evenly rotating economy 
buying and selling of the services of definite pieces of land does not 
differ at all from buying and selling the services of other factors of 
production. All these factors are appraised according to the services 
they will render in various periods of the future, due allowance being 
made for time preference. For the marginal land (and, of course, 
for the submarginal land) no price is paid at all. Rent-bearing land 
(i.e., land that, compared with die marginal land, bears a higher output 
per unit of input of capital and labor) is appraised in accordance with 
the degree of its superiority. Its price is the sum of all its future rents, 
each of them discounted at the rate of originary interest.’” 

In the changing economv people buying and selling land take due 
account of expected changes in the market prices for the services 
rendered by the soil. Of course, they may err in their expectations; 
but this is another thing. They try to anticipate to the best of their 
abilities future events that may alter the market data and ihey, act 
in accordance m ich these opinions. If they believe that the annual net 
yield of the piece of land concerned will rise, the price will be higher 
than it would have been in the absence of such expectations. This is, 

10. There is need to rcnieinbei again that the imaginary construction of the 
evenly rotating economy cannot be carried consistently to its ultimate logical 
consequences (sec above, p. 149). With regard to the problems of land one must 
stress ttvo points: First, that in the frame of this imaginary construction, char- 
acterized by the absence of changes in the conduct of affairs, there is no room 
for the buying and selling of land. Second, that in order to integrate into this 
construction mining and oil drilling we must ascribe to the mines and oil wells a 
permanent character and must disregard the possibility that any of the operated 
mines and wells could be exhausted or even undergo a change in the quantity of 
output or of current input required. 
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f(ji insUiKc, tilt Last M itli subuibaii land m tbe iieighboihood of tides 
glowing 111 population oi with fotests and atable land in countiies in 
whith pressure groups ate likel) to sutteed in raising, by means ot 
tariffs, the prites of tiiiibei and ceieals On the other hand, tears con- 
cerning the total 01 paitial confiscation of the net yield ot land lend 
to lower the puces of land In eteiydi) business language people 
speak of the “tapitali/ation” of the rent and obsette that the late of 
tapitali/jdon is difleient yy ith diffeient classes of land and \ aiies ey en 
within the siiiie class yyitb diffeient pieces of soil Ihis teiminology 
IS lathei ineyptdienr as it niisiepiesents the natuie of tbt piocess 

In the same yyay in yyhith biiyeis ind selleis of land take into 
atcount antiLipartd fiituie eytnts rhit yyill reduce the net letiiin 
they deal with lists 1 ases Ityied upon land itdiice its maiket pi at 
ro the tsttnt of rht discounted anioiint of then lutuie buiden 1 lit 
intioduttion ot a new ta\ of this kind yyhich is likely not to be abol- 
ished results in an immediate drop in the market piite of the pieces ol 
land concerned This is the phenomenon that the theoiy of tasation 
tails amoitizatiou of taxes 

In man) tountiics the osyneis of land oi ol teitain estates en)oy td 
special political legal piisileges oi a gieat social piestige Such in- 
stitutions too tan play a role in the deteimination of the pi ices ot land 


I he Myth of the Soil 

Romanticists condemn the economic theories concerning land ten clan 
utilitarian narroyy niindedness rconomists, they say , look upon land troiii 
the point of yieyy of the callous speculitor yvho degrades all eternal yalues 
to terms of money and profit \tt, the glebe is much more than a mere 
factor of production It is the inexhaustible source of human energy and 
human life -kgritulture is not simply one branch of production among 
mail) other branches It is the only natural and respectable actiyity of man, 
tifWBilyyjignifitd condition of a really human existence It is iniquitous to 
judge It merely yyith legard to the net returns to be squeezed out of the 
soil The soil not only bears the fruits that nourish our body , it products 
first of all the moral and spintual forces of civilization The cities, the 
processing industries and commerce are phenomena of depravity and de 
cay, their existence is parasitic, they destroy whu the ploughman must 
create again and again 

Thousands of years ago when fishing and hunting tribesmen began to 
cultivate the soil, romantic revene wis unknown But if there had lived 
romanticists in those ages, they would have eulogized the lofty nioi il 
values of the hunt and would Invc stigmatized soil cultivation as a phe 
nomenon of depravity They would have reproached the ploughman for 
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desecrating the soil that the gods had given to man as a hunting ground 
and for degrading it to a means of production 

In the preromantic ages in his actions no one considered the soil as an^ - 
thing other than a source of human well-being, a means to promote w elfarc 
The magic rites and obscn ances concerning the soil aimed at nothing else 
than improvement of the soil's fertility and increase in the quantity of 
fruits to be hari ested These people did not seek the unto m\ stica \s ith 
the mysterious pow ers and forces hidden in the soil Ml they aimed at was 
bigger and better crops They resorted to magic rituals and adjurations 
because in their opinion this was the most efficient method of attaining 
the ends sought Their sophisticated progeny erred w hen they interpreted 
these ceremonies from an ‘idealistic’ point of yiesv K leal peasant does 
not indulge in ecstanc babble about the soil and its mysterious powers 
1 or him land is a factoi of production, not an object of sentimental emo 
turns He covets more land because he dcsiics to increase his income and to 
improve his standard of liv ing I arnicrs buy and sell land and mortgage it, 
they sell the produce of land and become very indignant if the prices arc 
not as high as they w int them to be 

Love of nature and apprcciition of the beauties of the landscape were 
foreign to the rural population The inhabitants of the cities brought them 
to the country side It w as the city dw ellers w ho began to appreciate the 
land as nature, w hile the coiinti y men y alued it only from the point of y icw 
of Its productiy ity for hunting, lumbering, crop raising and cattle breeding 
1 roni time immemorial the rocks and glaciers of the Alps were merely 
w aste land in the ev es of the mountaineers Only w hen the tow nsfolk y en 
tured to climb the peaks, and brought money mtU the valleys, did they 
change their minds The pioneers of mount im climbing and skiing were 
ridiculed by the indigenous population until they found out that they could 
derive gain from this eccentricity 

Not shepherds, but sophisticated aristocrats and city -dw ellers w ere the 
authors of bucolic poetry Daphnis and Chloc are creations of fancies far 
lemoved from earthy concerns No less removed from the soil is the 
modern political my th of the soil It did not blossom from the moss of the 
forests and the loam of the fields, but from the pay ements of the«itie J 
the carpets of the salons The farmers make use of it because they find it a 
practical means of obtaining political privileges which raise the prices of 
their products and of their farms 



XXIII. THE DATA OF THE MARKE T 


I. The Theory and the Data 

C atallactics, the theory of the market economy, is not a system 
of theorems valid only under ideal and unrealizable conditions 
and applicable to reality merely with essential restrictions and modi- 
fications. All the theorems of catallactics are rigidly and without 
any exception valid for all phenomena of the market economy, pro- 
vided the particular conditions which they presuppose arc present. 
It is, for instance, a simple question of fact whether there is direct or 
indirect exchange. But u here there is indirect exchange, all the general 
laws of the theory of indirect e.xchange are valid with regard to the 
acts of exchange and the media of exchange. As has been pointed out,' 
praxeological knowledge is precise or exact knowledge of reality. All 
references to the epistemological issues of the natural sciences and all 
analogies derived from comparing these two radically different realms 
of reality and cognition are misleading. There is, apart from formal 
logic, no such thing as a set of “methodological” rules applicable both 
to cognition by means of the category of causality and to that by 
means of the category of finality. 

Praxeology deals with human action as such in a general and univer- 
sal way. It deals neither with the particular conditions of the environ- 
ment in which man acts nor with the concrete content of the vahia- 
tions which direct his actions. For praxeology data are the bodilv and 
psyc hological features of the acting men. their desires and s-alue judg- 
ments, and the theories, doctrines, and ideologies they develop in order 
to adjust themselves purposively to the conditions of their environ- 
ment and thus to attain the en^ they are aiming at. These data, al- 
though permanent in their structure and strictly determined bv the 
laws controlling the order of the universe, are perpetually fluctuating 
and varying; they change from instant to instant." 

The fullness of reality can be mentally mastered only by a mind 
resorting both to the conception of praxeology and to the under- 
I. See above, p. 39. 

2. Cf. Strigl, Die okonomischen Kategorieii mi die Orgmisetion der Wirt- 
schaft (Jena, 1923), pp, 18 ff. 
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standing of histoij , and the latter requiies command ot the teachings 
of the natural sciences Cognition and prediction are presided by 
the totality of knowledge What the \ arious single blanches of science 
offer IS alw a) s fragmentary, it must be complemented by the results 
of all the other branches From the point of view of acting man the 
specialization of knowledge and its breaking up mto the various sci- 
ences IS meiely a device of the division of labor In the same w as in 
svhich the consumei utilizes the products of various branches of 
production, the actor must base his decisions on knoss ledge hi ought 
about by various blanches of thought and investigation 
It IS not permissible to dis<egaid any of these branches in dealing 
with reality The Historical bchool and the Institutionalists ss ant to 
outlaw the studs’ of praxeologj and economics and to occupy them- 
selves merely ssith the registration of the data or, as they call them 
nossadajs, the institutions But no statement concerning these data 
can be made svithout reference to a definite set of economic theorems 
When an institutionalist ascribes a definite event to a definite cause, 
eg, mass unemployment to the alleged deficiencies of the capitalist 
mode of production, he resoits to an economic theoiem In objecting 
to the closet examination of the theoiem tacitly implied m his con 
elusions, he mercK wants to asoid the exposure of the fallacies of his 
iigument Theie is no such thing as a mere recoi ding of unadulrei ated 
tacts apait fioni any leferencc to themies \s soon as two esents are 
iccoided togethei 01 mtcgiucd into 1 class of esents, 1 thcoiy is 
opei itis e 1 he (jucstion ss hethci theie is ms connection betw een them 
can only be uissscied In a theois ic, m the case ot human ictuin 
by piaveologv It is s am to seaich tot coefficients of coiielation it one 
does not start from a theoietical insight acquiied befoiehand 1 he co- 
efficient may base a high numerical saluc ssithout indicating any sig- 
nificant and teles ant connection lictsscen the two gioups 


; The Role tif Powei 

Ihe Histoiicil bchool and Institutionalism condemn economics 
toi disiegauhng the lolc which powei plays in leal lite Ihe basic 
notion of economics, siz, the chemsmg and .icting indnidual, is, 
they Sly, an umcilistic concept Rcil nun is not free to choose and 
to let He IS subject tosociil prcssuic,to thesssay of iiiesistible possei 
It IS not the indisiduils’ s iliie |iidgmtnts, but the inteiactions of the 
loices of possci that dcteimine the miikct phenomena 

3 Cf Cohen and Nagel, An Introduction to I ogic and licieimfic Method 
(New \ork, 1939), pp 316-322 
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'I’hese nbjections are no less spurious than all other statements of 
the critics of economics. 

Praxeology in general and economics and catallactics in particulai 
do not contend or assume that man is free in any metaphysical sense 
attached to the term freedom. Man is unconditionally .subject to the 
natural conditions of his environment. In acting he must adjust him- 
self to the inexorable regularity of natural phenomena. It is prcciseK 
the scarcity of the nature-given conditions of his welfare that enjoins 
upon man the necessity to act.* 

In acting man is directed bv ideologies. He chooses ends and means 
under the influence of ideologies. The might of an ideologs is eithci 
direct or indirect. It is direct w hen the actor is com inced that the 
content of the ideology is correct and that he sers'es his ow n interests 
directly in complying with it. It is indirect w hen the actor rejects the 
content of the ideology as false, but is under the necessity of adjusting 
his actions to the fact that this ideology is endorsed b\ other people. 
The mores of their social environment are a power which people 
are forced to consider. 1 hose recognizing the spuriousness of the 
generally accepted opinions and habits must in each instance choose 
between the advantages to be derived from resorting to a more effi- 
cient mode of acting and the disads antages resulting from the ton- 
tempt of popular prejudices, superstitions, and folkways. 

The same is true with regard to violence. In choosing man must 
take into account the fact that there is a factor reads to csei cise i lokiii 
compulsion upon him. 

All the theorems of catallactics are valid also w ith regard to actions 
influenced bv such social or phcsical pressure. The direct or indirect 
might of an ideologs and the threat of ph\ sical compulsion are merels 
data of the marker situation. It does not niatrer, for instance, w hat 
kind of considerations inotisare a man not to offer a higher bid foi 
the purchase of a cominoditv than the one he realK makes w ithout 
oDta'inin'g the good concerned. For the determination of the marker 
price it is immaterial w hethcr he spontaneously prefers to spend Ins 
money for other purposes or whether he is afraid of being looked 
upon by his fellow men as an upstart, or as a spendthrift, afraid of 

4, .Most social reformers, foremost among them Fourier and Mars, pass o\cr m 
silence the fact that the natuie-gn en means of rernos ing human uneasiness arc- 
scarce. \s they see it, the fact that there is not an abundance of all useful things 
IS merely caused by the inadequacy of the capitalist mode of production and w ill 
therefore disappc.ir in the ‘‘higher phase" of communism. An eminent Mcnshei ik 
author who could not help referring to the nature-guen barriers to human wcll- 
heing, m genuinely Marxian style, calls Nature “the most lelentless esploitei " 
Cf. Mania Goidon, Workers Before and After I.enm (New York, 1941 1, pp ri-, 
4;B 
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violating a go\-enimcnt-decreed ceiling price or of def\ ing a competi- 
tor ready to resort to \ iolcnt revenge. In am case his abstention from 
bidding a higher price contrilmtcs to the same extent to the emergence 
of the market price."' 

It is customary now adays to signify the position w hich the o\\ nets 
of property occupy on the market as economic power. 'I'he ex- 
pediency of this terminology is questionable. The term is at anv rate 
inappropriate as far as it is intended to impis that under the impact 
of economic power the determination of the market phenomena is 
controlled by law s other than those dealt w ith by catallactics. 


3. The Historical Role of ^\’ar and Conquest 

.Many authors glorify war and resolution, bloodshed and conquest. 
Carlyle and Ruskin, Nietzsche, Ceorges Sorel, and Spengler were 
harbingers of the ideas which Lenin and Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini 
put into effect. 

"I'he course of history, say these philosophies, is not determined 
b\ the mean activities of materialistic peddlers and merchants, but 
by the heroic deeds of warriors and conquerors. The economists 
err in abstracting from the experience of the short-lived liberal 
episode a theory to w hich the\ ascrilic universal validity . This epoch 
of liberalism, indis idualism, and capitalism; of democracy, tolerance, 
and freedom; of the disregard of all “true” and “eternal’’ sallies; and 
<if the supremacy of the rabble is now s anishing and w ill net er return. 
I'he daw ning age of manliness requires a new theors of human action. 

However, no economist ever sentured to deny that war and con- 
ipiest were of utmost importance in the past and that Huns and Tar- 
tars, N'andals and \'ikings, Normans and conquistadors played an 
enormous part in history. One of the determinants of the present state 
of mankind is the fact that there were thousands of years .iff acucil 
conflicts. Yet, w hat remains and is the essence of human ci\ ilization, 
is not the legacy inherited from the w arriors. Cis ilization is an achieve- 
ment of the “bourgeois” spirit, not of the spirit of conquest. 1 ho.se 
barbarian peoples who did not substitute working for plundering 
disappeared from the historical scene. If there is still any trace left 
of their existence, it is in the achievements they accomplished under 
the influence of the civilization of the subdued peoples. Latin civiliza- 
tion survised in Italy, Krance, and the Iberian peninsula in defiance 
of all barbarian ins asions. If capitalist entrepreneurs had not succeeded 

o 'I he economic coiisci|ucnccs of the inteifcrcncc of estcriuil coinpulsioii and 
coercion w ith the market phenomena are dfalt w ith iiyhc sisth part of this book. 
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I.ord Clive and Warren Hastings, British rule in India might one day 
become such an insignificant historical reminiscence as are the one 
hundred and fifty years of Turkish rule in Hungary. 

It is not the task of economics to enter into an examination of the 
endeavors to revive the ideals of the Vikings. It has merely to refute 
the statements that the fact that there are armed conflicts reduces its 
teachings to nought. With regard to this problem there is need to 
emphasize again the following: 

First: The teachings of catallactics do not refer to a definite epoch 
of history, but to all actions characterized by the two conditions 
private ovcnership of the means of production and division of labor. 
Whenever and wherever, in a society in which there is private owner- 
ship of the means of production, people not only produce for the 
direct satisfaction of their own wants but also consume goods pro- 
duced by other people, the theorems of catallactics are strictly valid. 

Second: If apart from the market and outside of the market there 
is robbing and plundering, these facts are a datum for the market. The 
actors must take into account the fact that they are threatened by 
murderers and robbers. If killing and robbing become so prevalent 
that any production appears useless, it may finally happen that pro- 
ductive work ceases and mankind plunges into a stare of war of 
every man against every other man. 

Third: In order to seize booty, something to be plundered must 
he available. The heroes can only live if there are enough “bourgeois” 
to be e.xpropriated. The existence of producers is a condition for the 
.survival of conquerors. But the producers could do without the 
plunderers. 

Fourth: There are, of course, other imaginable systems of a society 
based on the division of labor besides the capitalist system of private 
ownership of the means of production. Champions of militarism arc 
consistent in asking for the establishment of socialism. The u holc 
tration should be organized as a community of warriors in svhich the 
noncombatants have no other ta.sk than that of supplying the fighting 
forces with all they need. (The problems of socialism are dealt w ith 
in the fifth part of this book.) 


4. Real Man as a Datum 

Economics deals with the real actions of real men. Its theorems 
refer neither to ideal nor to perfect men, neither to the phantom of 
a fabulous economic man (homo oeconomicus) nor to the statistical 
notion of an average man (hqmme moyen). Man with all his weak- 
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nesses and limitations, every man as he lives and acts, is the subject 
matter of catallactics. Every human action is a theme of praxeology. 

The subject matter of praxeology is not only the study of society, 
societal relations, and mass phenomena, but the study of all human 
actions. The term “the social sciences” and all its connotations are 
in this regard misleading. 

There is no yardstick that a scientific investigation can apply to 
human action other than that of the ultimate goals the acting individ- 
ual wants to realize in embarking upon a definite action. The ultimate 
goals themselves are beyond and above any criticism. Nobody, is 
called upon to establish what could make another man happy. What 
an unaffected observer can question is merely whether or not the 
means chosen for the attainment of these ultimate goals are fit to 
bring about the results sought by die actor. Only in answering this 
question is economics free to express an opinion about the actions 
of individuals and groups of individuals, or of the policies of parties, 
pressure groups, and governments. 

It is customary to disguise the arbitrariness of the attacks launched 
against the value judgments of other people by converting them into 
a critique of the capitalist system or of the conduct of entrepreneurs. 
Economics is neutral with regard to all such statements. 

To the arbiu-ary statement that “the balance between the produc- 
tion of different goods is admittedly faulty under capitalism," ’ the 
economist docs not oppose the statement that this balance is faultless. 
What the economist asserts is that in the unhampered marked economy 
this balance is in agreement with the conduct of the consumers as 
displayed in the spending of their incomes.' It is not the task of the 
economist to censure his fellow men and to call the result of their 
actions faulty. 

The alternative to the system in which the individual's value judg- 
ments are paramount in the conduct of production processes is auto- 
cratic dictatorship. Then the value judgments of the dictafors aldn'6 
decide although they are not less arbitrary than those of other people. 

Man is certainly not a perfect being. His human weakness taints 
all human institutions and thus also the market economy. 

6. Cf. Albert L. Ateyers, Modern Economics (New York, 1946), p. 672. 

7. This is the general feature of democracy whether political or econottiic. 
Democratic elections do not provide the guarantee that the man elected is free 
from faults, hut merely that the majorit)' of the voters prefer him to other candi- 
dates. 
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Human Action 


5. The Period of Adjustment 

Every change in the market data has its definite effects upon the 
market. It takes a definite length of time before all these effects are 
consummated, i.e., before the market is completely adjusted to the 
new state of affairs. 

Catallactics has to deal with all the various individuals' conscious 
and purposive reactions to the changes in the data and not, of course, 
merely with the final result brought about in the market structure by 
the interplay of these actions. It nuy happen that the effects of one 
change in the data are counteracted by the effects of another change 
occurring, by and large, at the same time and to the same extent. Then 
no considerable change in the market prices finally results. The 
statistician, exclusively preoccupied with the observation of mass 
phenomena and the outgrowth of the totality of market transactions 
as manifested in market prices, ignores the fact that the nonemergence 
of changes in the height of prices Ls merely accidental and not the 
outcome of a continuance in the data and the absence of specific ad- 
justment activities. He fails to .see any movement and the social conse- 
quences of such movements. Yet each change in the data has its o\t'n 
course, generates certain reactive responses on the part of the individ- 
uals affected and disturbs the relation between tlie various members 
of the market system even if eventually no considerable changes in 
the prices of the various goods and no changes at all in the figures 
concerning the total amount of capital in the whole market system 
result.* 

Economic history can giv e vague information ex post factum about 
the length of adjustment periods. The method of attaining such in- 
formation is, of course, not measurement, but historical understanding. 
The various adjustment processes are in reality not isolated. Synchro- 
n_oiisly ap indefinite number of them take their course, their paths 
intersect, and they mutually influence one another. To disentangle 
this intricate tissue and to observe the chain of actions and reactions 
set into motion by a definite change in the data is a difficult task for 
the historian’s understanding and the results are mostly meager and 
questionable. 

Tlie understanding of the length of adjustment periods is also the 
most difficult task incumbent upon those eager to understand the 
future, the entrepreneurs. Yet for success in entrepreneurial activities, 

8. With regard to changes in the elements determining the purchasing power 
of money see above, p. 414. With regard to the decumulation and accumulation 
of capital see above, pp. 513-J14. ^ 
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mere anticipation of the direction in which the market will react to 
a certain event is of little significance if it is not supplemented bv an 
adequate anticipation of the length of the various adjustment periods 
involved. Most of the mistakes committed by entrepreneurs in the 
conduct of affairs and most of the blunders vitiating the prognoses 
of future business trends on the part of “expert” forecasters arc caused 
by errors concerning the length of adjustment periods. 

In dealing with effects brought about bv changes in the data, it 
is customary to distinguish between the temporally nearer and the 
temporally remoter effects, mz., the short-run effects and the long- 
run effects. 1 his distinction is much older than the terminologv m 
which It is expressed nowadays. 

In Older to discover the immediate — the short-run — effects brought 
about by a change m a datum, there is as a rule no need to result to a 
thorough investigation. 1 he short-run effects are for the most part 
obvious and seldom escape the notice of a naive observer iinfamiliai 
with searching investigations. What started economic studies was 
precisely the fact that some men of genius began to suspect that the 
remoter consequences of an event may differ from the iinniediate 
effects visible even to the most simple-minded layman. ’Ihe main 
achievement of economics w as the disclosure of such long-run effects 
hitherto unnoticed by the unaffected obseiv cr and neglected bv the 
statesman. 

From their startling discoveries the classical economists deiived a 
rule for political practice. Governments, statesmen, and political 
parties, they argued, m planning and acting should considei not 
onlv the short-run consequences but also the long-run conseijiiences 
of their measuies. The correctness of this inference is incontestable 
and indisputable. Action amis at the substitution of a more satisfactory 
state of aftaiis foi a less satisfactoiy . Whether ot not the outcome 
of a definite action will be consideied moie or less satisfayoiv de- 
pends on a correct anticipation of all its consequences, both short 
1 un and long run. 

Some people criticize economics for alleged neglect of the shoit- 
iiin effects and for alleged picference given to the stiidv of the long- 
run effects, rile repioach is nonsensical, i'conomics has no means of 
scrutinizing the results of a change in the data other than to start 
with its immediate consequences and to analv/e, step by step, pro- 
ceeding from the first reaction to the remoter reactions, all the sub- 
sequent consequences, until it finallv anives at its ultimate conse- 
quences. The long-iun analysis necessarily alwavs fully includes 
the short-run analysis. 
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It is easy to understand why certain individuals, parties, and pressure 
groups are eager to propagate the exclusive sway of the short-run 
principle. Politics, they say, should never be concerned about the 
long-run effects of a device and should never abstain from resorting to 
a measure from which benefits are expected in the short run merely 
because its long-run effects are detrimental. What counts is only the 
short-run effects; “in the long run we shall all be dead.” All that 
economics has to answer to these passionate critics is that every de- 
cision should be based on a careful weighing of all its consequences, 
both those in the short run and those in the long run. There are 
certainly, both in the actions of individuals and in the conduct of 
public affairs, situations in which the actors may have good reasons 
to put up even with very undesirable long-run effects in order to 
avoid what they consider still more undesirable short-run conditions. 
It may sometimes be expedient for a man to heat the stove with his 
furniture. But if he does, he should know what the remoter effects will 
be. He should not delude himself by believing that he has discovered 
a wonderful new method of heating his premises. 

That is all that economics need oppose to the frenzy of the short- 
run apostles. History, one day, will have to .say much more. It will 
have to establish the role that the recommendation of the short-run 
principle — this revival of Madame de Pompadour’s notorious phrase 
apres nous k de7«ge— played in the most serious crisis of Western 
civilization. It will have to show how welcome this slogan was to 
governments and parties whose policies aimed at the consumption of 
the spiritual and material capitj inherited from earlier generations. 

6. The Limits of Property Rights and the Problems 
of External Costs and External Economies 

Property rights as they arc circumscribed by laws and protected 
By court's and the police, are the outgrowth of an age-long evolution. 
The history of these ages is the record of struggles aiming at tlie 
abolition of private property. Again and again despots and popular 
movements have tried to restrict the rights of private property or to 
abolish it altogether. These endeavors, it is true, failed. But they have 
left traces in the ideas detennining the legal form and definition of 
propert}'. The legal concepts of property do not fully take account 
of the social function of private property. There are certain inade- 
quacies and incongruities which are reflected in the determination of 
the market phenomena. 

Carried through consistentlyj the right of property would entitle 
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the proprietor to claim all the advantages which the good’s employ- 
ment may generate on the one hand and would burden him with all 
the disadvantages resulting from its employment on the other hand. 
Then the proprietor alone would be fully responsible for the out- 
come. In dealing with his property he would take into account all 
the expected results of his action, those considered favorable as well 
as those considered unfavorable. But if some of the consequences of 
his action are outside of the sphere of the benefits he is entitled to 
reap and of the drawbacks that are put to his debit, he will not bother 
in his planning about all the effects of his action. He will disregard 
those benefits which do not increase his own satisfaction and those 
costs which do not burden him. His conduct will deviate from the line 
which it would have followed if the laws were better adjusted to the 
economic objectives of private ownership. He will embark upon 
certain projects only because the laws release him from responsibility 
for some of the costs incurred. He will abstain from other projects 
merelv because the laws prevent him from harvesting all the ad- 
vantages derivable. 

The laws concerning liability and indemnification for damages 
caused were and still are in some respects deficient. By and large the 
principle is accepted that everybody is liable to damages which his 
actions have inflicted upon other people. But there were loopholes 
left which the legislators were slow to fill. In some cases this tardiness 
was intentional because the imperfections agreed with the plans of 
the authorities. When in the past in nian^- countries the owners of 
factories and railroads were not held liable for the damages which 
the conduct of their enterprises inflicted on the propertt- and health 
of neighbors, patrons, employees, and other people through smoke, 
soot, noise, water pollution, and accidents caused bv defective or 
inappropriate equipment, the idea was that one should not undermine 
the progress of industrialization and the development of transporta- 
tion facilities. The same doctrines which prompted and^still are 
prompting many governments to encourage investment in factories 
and railroads through subsidie;;, tax exemption, tariffs, and cheap credit 
were at work in the emergence of a legal state of affairs in w hich the 
liability of such enterprises was cither formally nr practically abated. 
Later again the opposite tendency began to prevail in majiy countries 
and the liability of manufacturers and railroads was increased as 
against that of other citizens and firms. Here again definite political 
objectives t\ cre operative. Legislators wished to protect the poor, 
the wage earners, and the pea.sants against the wealthy entrepreneurs 
and capitalists. 
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Whethei the piopiietor’s relief from responsibility foi some of 
the disadt antages resulting fiom his conduct of affairs is the out- 
come of a delibeiate policy on the pait of governments and legislatois 
or \t hether it is an unintentional effect of the traditional u ording of 
law s, It IS at any rate a datum w hich the actors must take into account 
They are faced w ith the problem of external costs Then some people 
choose certain modes of want-satisfaction meiely on account of the 
fact that a part ot the costs mcuited are debited not to them but to 
other people 

The e^tieme inslmce is piotided b\ the case of no-man’s piopeits 
leferied to abo\e If land is not owned by anybody, although legal 
formalism may call it public property , it is uti!i?ed w ithout any regard 
to the disada antages lesultmg T hose who aie m a position to appro 
piiate to themseUes the returns — ^lumbei and game of the foiests 
fish of the w atci areas, and mmeial deposits of the subsoil — do not 
bother about the latci effects of then mode of exploitation Foi them 
the erosion of the soil, the depletion of the exhaustible resources and 
(ithei impaiiments of the future utili7ation aie exteinal costs not 
entering into their calculation of input and output Fhcy cut down 
the trees w Ithout my legardfoi fresh shoots or reforestation In hunt- 
ing and hshmg they do not shnnk fiom methods pietcnting the le 
population ol the hunting and fishing grounds In the eaily tins ot 
human cnili/ation, when soil of 1 quality not infeiioi to that of the 
utilized pieces w is still abundant, people did not find any fault w ith 
such predatory methods When then effects appeared in a deciease 
in the net returns, the ploughman abandoned his farm and moyed 
to anothei place It was only when a countiy w is moie densely 
settled and unoccupied first class land was no longei ayailable foi 
appropriation, tint people began to consider such picdatory methods 
wasteful \t that time they consolidated the institution of private 
pioperty in land Fhev started yyith arable land and then, step by 
step, included pastilles, foiests, and fisheries The newly settled 
colonial countiies oxciseas, especially the vast spates of the United 
States, whose maiyelous agricultural potentialities weie almost tin 
touched w hen the fust colonists from Europe aiiiyed, passed thiougii 
the same stages Until the last decades of the nmeteenth century there 
was always a gcogiaphic zone open to nexvcomers — the frontiei 
Neithei the existence of the frontiei nor its passing yyas peculiar to 
\iiieiici What characterizes American conditions is the fact that it 
the time the frontier disappeaied ideological and institutional factois 

9 Set above, p 6^5 
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impeded the adjustment of the methods of land utili'/ation to the 
change in the data. 

In the central and estern areas of continental Europe, \i here the 
institution of private property had been rigidly established for many 
centuries, things m ere different. There w as no question of soil erosion 
of formerly cultivated land. There was no problem of forest devasta- 
tion in spite of the fact that the domestic forests had been for ages 
the only source of lumber for construction and mining and of fuel 
for heating and for the foundries and furnaces, the potteries and the 
glass factories. The owners of the forests were impelled to conserva- 
tion by their own selfish interests. In the most densely inhabited and 
industrialized areas up to a few \ears ago between a fifth and a third 
of the surface was still covered by first-class forests managed accord- 
ing to the methods of scientific forestry.'" 

It is not the task of catallactic theory to elaborate an account of the 
complex factors that produced modern American land-ownership 
conditions. Whatever these factors were, they brought about a state 
of affairs under w hich a great many farmers and the majority of the 
lumbering enterprises had reason to consider the disadvantages result- 
ing from the neglect of soil and forest conservation as external costs." 

It is true that where a considerable part of the costs incurred are 
external costs from the point of view of the acting individuals or 
firms, the economic calculation established by them is manifestly de- 
fective and their results deceptive. But this is not the outcome of 
alleged deficiencies inherent in the system of private ownership of 
the means of production. It is on the contrary a consequence of loop- 
holes left in this system. It could be removed by a reform of the 
law s concerning liability for damages inflicted and b\ rescinding the 
institutional barriers preventing the full operation of private ow ner- 
ship. 

10. Late in the eighteenth centurv' European goiernnients began to^nact law s 
aiming at forest conscnation However, it would be a serious blunder to ascribe 
to these laws anv role in the conservation of the forests. Before the middle of the 
nineteenth centurv' there was no administrative apparatus available for their en- 
forcement. Besides the governments of Austria and Prussi.i, to sav nothing of 
those of the smaller Gennan states, v irtually lacked the pou cr to enforce such 
laws against the aristocratic lords No civil servant before 1914 would have been 
bold enough to rouse the anger of a Bohemian or Silesian magnate or a German 
mediatized Stajide^herr. Ehesc pnnees and counts were spontaneously corn- 
mined to forest conserv ation because thev felt perfectly safe in the possession of 
their property and were eager to preserve unabated the source of their revenues 
and the market price of their estates. 

11. One could as well sav that they considered the advantages to be derived 
from giving care to sod and forest conservation external economies. 
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The case of external economies is not simply the inversion of the 
case of external costs. It has its own domain and character. 

If the results of an actor’s action benefit not only himself, but also 
other people, two alternatives are possible: 

I. The planning actor considers the advantages which he expects 
for himself so important that he is prepared to defray all the costs re- 
quired. The fact that his project also benefits other people will not pre- 
vent him from accomplishing what promotes his own well-being. 
When a railroad company erects dikes to protect its tracks against 
.snowslidcs and avalanches, it also protects the houses on adjacent 
grounds. But the benefits which its neighbors will derive will not 
hinder the company from embarking upon an expenditure that it 
deems expedient. 

:. The costs incurred bv a project are so great that none of those 
whom it will benefit is ready to expend them in full. The project can 
be realized only if a sufficient number of those interested in it share 
in the costs. 

It would hardly be necessary to say more about external economies 
if it were not for the fact that this phenomenon is entirely misinter- 
preted in current pseudo-economic literature. 

A project P is unprofitable when and because consumers prefer the 
satisfaction expected from the realization of some other projects to 
the satisfaction expected from the realization of P. The realization 
of P would withdraw capital and labor from the realization of some 
other projects for which the demand of the consumers is more urgent. 
The layman and the pseudo-economist fail to recognize this fact. They 
stubbornly refuse to notice the scarcity of the factors of production. 
As they see it, P could be realized without any cost at all, i.e., without 
foregoing any other satisfaction. It is merel)’ the wantonness of the 
profit system that pre\ ents the nation from enjoying gratuitously the 
pleasurM expected from P. 

Now, these short-sighted critics go on to say, the absurdity of the 
profit system becomes especially outrageous if the unprofitability of 
P is merely due to the fact that the entrepreneur’s calculations neglect 
those advantages of P which for them are external economies. From 
the point of view of the whole of society such advantages are not 
external. They benefit at least some members of society and would 
increase “total welfare.” The nonrealization of P is therefore a loss 
for society. As profit-seeking business, entirely committed to selfish- 
ness, declines to embark upon such unprofitable projects, it is the 
duty of government to fill the gap. Government should' either run 
them as public enterprises or it should subsidize them in order to 
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make them attractive for the private entrepreneur and investor. The 
subsidies may be granted either directly by money grants from public 
funds or indirectly by means of tariffs the incidence of u hich falls 
upon the buyers of the products. 

However, the means which a government needs in order to run a 
plant at a loss or to subsidize an unprofitable project must be v\ ith- 
drawn either from the taxpayers' spending and investing power or 
from the loan market. The government has no more ability than 
individuals to create something out of nothing. What the government 
spends more, the public spends less. Public works are not accomplished 
by the miraculous power of a magic wand. They are paid for bv funds 
taken away from the citizens. If the government had not interfered, 
the citizens would have employed them for the realization of profit- 
promising projects the realization of which they must omit because 
their means have been curtailed by the government. For every un- 
profitable project that is realized by the aid of the government there 
is a corresponding project the realization of which is neglected merely 
on account of the government’s intervention. Yet this nonrealized 
project would have been profitable, i.e., it would have employed 
the scarce means of production in accordance with the most urgent 
needs of the consumers. From the point of view of the consumers the 
employment of these means of production for the realization of an 
unprofitable project is wasteful. It deprives them of satisfactions which 
they prefer to those which the government-sponsored project can 
furnish them. 

The gullible masses who cannot see beyond the immediate range of 
their physical eyes are enraptured by the marvelous accomplishments 
of their rulers. 'I'hey fail to see that they themselves foot the bill and 
must conse(]uently renounce many .satisfactions which thev would 
have enjoyed if the government had spent less for unprofitable 
projects. They have not the imagination to think of the pogibilities 
that the government has not allowed to come into existence.’” 

These enthusiasts are still more bewildered if the government’s 
interference enables submarginal producers to continue producing 
and to stand the competition of more efficient plants, shops, or farms. 
Here, they say, it is obvious that total production is increased and 
something is added to the wealth that would not have been produced 
without the assistance of the authorities. What happens in fact is 
just the opposite; the magnitude of total production and of total wealth 
is curtailed. Outfits producing at higher costs are brought into exist- 

13 . Cf. the brilliant analysis of public spending in Henry Hazlitt’s book Eco- 
vomics in One Lesson (New York, 1946), pp* 19-29. 
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ence or preserved while other outfits producing at lower costs are 
forced to cumil or to discontinue their production. The consumers 
are not getting more, but less. 

There is, for instance, the very popular idea that it is a good thing 
for the government to promote the agricultural development of those 
parts of the country which nature has poorly endowed, ('osts of 
production are higher in these districts than in other areas; it is 
precisely this fact that qualifies a large part of their soil as submarginal. 
When unaided by public funds, the farmers tilling these submarginal 
lands could not stand the competition of the more fertile farms. 
.Agriculture would shrink or fail to develop and the whole area svould 
become a backward part of the country. In full cognizance of this 
state of affairs profit-seeking business avoids investing in the construc- 
tion of railroads connecting such inauspicious areas with the centers 
of consumption. The plight of the farmers is not caused by the fact 
that they lack transportation facilities. The causation is the other 
uav round; because business realizes that the prospects for these 
farmers are not propitious, it abstains from investing in railroads which 
are likely ro become unprofitable for lack of a sufficient amount of 
goods to be shipped. If the government, yielding to the demands of 
the interested pressure groups, builds the railroad and runs it at a 
deficit, it certainly benefits the owners of farm land in those poor 
districts of the country. As a part of the costs that the shipping of 
their products requires is borne by the treasury, they find it easier 
to compete with those tilling more fertile land to whom such aid 
is denied. But the boon of these privileged farmers is paid for by the 
taxpayers w ho must provide the funds required to defray the deficit. 
It affects neither the market price nor the total available supph’ of 
agricultural products. It merely makes profitable the operation of 
farms which hitherto were submarginal and makes other farms, the 
operation of which was hitherto profitable, submarginal. It shifts 
production from land requiring lower costs to land requiring higher 
costs. It does not increase total supply and wealth, it curtails them, 
as the additional amounts of capital and labor required for the cultiva- 
tion of high-cost fields instead of low-cost fields are withheld from 
employments in w hich they would have made possible the production 
of some other consumers’ goods. The government attains its end of 
benefiting some parts of the country with what they would have 
missed, but it produces somewhere else costs which exceed these 
gains of a privileged group. 
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The External Economies of Imellectml Oeatioii 

The extreme case of external economies is show n in the “production' of 
the intellectual groundwork of ever)' kind of processing and consrructing 
The characteristic mark of recipes, 1 e,, the mental devices directing the 
technological procedures, is the inexhaustibihtv of the sen ices they render. 
These services are consequently not scarce, and there is no need to econo- 
mize their emplo) inent. Those considerations that resulted in the establish- 
ment of the institution of private ownership of economic goods did not 
refer to them. They remained outside the sphere of private propertv not 
because they are immaterial, intangible, and impalpable, but because then 
sen iceableness cannot be exhausted 

People began to realize only later that this state of affairs has its draw - 
backs too. It places the producers of such recipes — especially the mventois 
of technological procedures and authors and composers — in a peculiai 
posiuon. The) are burdened with the costs of production, w hile the serv- 
ices of the product they have created can be gratuitously en)o)ed bv 
e\ er) body. What they produce is for them either entirely or almost en- 
tirely external economies. 

If there are neither copv rights nor patents, the inventors and authors 
aie in the position of an entrepreneur. The) have a temporarv advantage 
as against other people, As they start sooner in utilizing their inv ention 01 
their manuscript themselv es or in making it av ailable for use to other people 
(manufacturers or publishers), thev have the chance to earn profits in the 
time interval until evervbody can likewise utilize it As soon as the inven 
non or the content of the book are pubhclv know n, thev become “tree 
goods” and the inv eiitor or author has onlv his glorv. 

The problem mv olv ed has nothing to do w ith the activ ities of the ci eaiiv e 
genius These pioneers and originators of things unheard of do not pioduce 
and vv 01k in the sense in w hich these terms are cmplov ed in dealing vv ith 
the affairs of other people. Thev do not let themselv es be influenced bv 
the response their vv ork meets on the part of their contemporaries Thev 
do not vv ait for encouragement ' 

It IS different with the broad class of professional mtellectualT whose 
sLiviccs societv cannot do vvitliout AAc inav disregard the problem ot 
second-rate authors of poems, fiction, and plav s and second-rate composei s 
and need not inquire whether it would he a serious disadvantage for man- 
kind to lack the products ot then efforts But it is obv lous that handing 
down knowledge to the rising generation and familiarizing the acting m- 
div iduals vv ith the amount of know ledge thev need for the realization ot 
their plans lequircs textbooks, nunuals. handbooks, and other nonfiction 
works. It IS unhkclv that people would undeitake the laborious task of 
w riting such public itions if ev erv one w ere fice to repi oduce them. This is 
still more manifest in the field of technological inv ention and discovery. 

1) See above, pp 138-140 
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The extensive experimentation necessary for such achievements is often 
very expensive. It is very probable that technological progress would be 
seriously retarded if, for the inventor and for those who defray the ex- 
penses incurred by his experimentation, the results obtained were nothing 
but external economies. 

Patents and copyrights are results of the legal evolution of the last cen- 
turies. Their place in the traditional body of property rights is still con- 
troversial. People look askance at them and deem them irregular. They 
are considered privileges, a vestige of the rudimentary period of their 
evolution when legal protection was accorded to authors and inventors 
only by virtue of an exceptional privilege granted by the authorities. They 
are suspect, as they are lucrative only if they make it possible to sell at 
monopoly prices.” .Moreover, the fairness of patent laws is contested on 
the ground that they reward only those who put the finishing touch lead- 
ing to practical utilization of achievements of many predecessors. These 
precursors go empty-handed although their contribution to the final result 
was often much more weighty than that of the patentee. 

It is beyond the scope of catallactics to enter into an examination of the 
arguments brought forward for and against the institution of copyrights 
and patents. It has merely to stress the point that this is a problem of the 
delimitation of property rights and that with the abolition of patents and 
copyrights authors and inventors would for the most part be producers of 
external economies. 


Frivileges and Quasi-privileges 

The restrictioits which lavs and institutions impose upon the discretion 
to choose and to act are not always so insurmountable that they could not 
be overcome under certain conditions. To some favorites exemption from 
the obligation binding the rest of the people may be granted as an explicit 
privilege either by the laws themselves or by an administrative act of the 
authorities entrusted with the law’s enforcement. Some may be ruthless 
enough to defy the laws in spite of the vigilance of the authorities; their 
daring insolence secures them a quasi-privilege. 

A law that nobody observes is ineffectual. A law that is not valid for all 
or which not all obey, may grant to those who are exempt — whether by 
virtue of the law itself or by virtue of their own audacity — ^the opportunity 
to reap either differential rent or monopoly gains. 

With regard to the determination of the market phenomena it does not 
matter whether the exemption is legally valid as a privilege or illegal as a 
quasi-privilege. Neither does it matter whether the costs, if any, incurred 
by the favored individual or firm for the acquisition of the privilege or 
quasi-privilege are legal (e.g., a tax levied on licensees) or illegal (e.g., 
bribes paid to corrupt officers). If an importation embargo is mitigated by 
the importation of a certain quantity, the prices are affected by the quantity' 

14. See above, pp. 360-361. 
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imported and the specific costs incurred by the acquisition and the utiliza- 
tion of the privilege or quasi-privilege. But whether the importation was 
legal (e.g., a license granted under the system of quantitative trade. control 
to some privileged people), or illegal contraband does not affect the price 
structure. 



XXIV. HARMONY AND CONFLICT OF INTERF5TS 


r. The Ultimate Source of Profit and Loss on the Market 

T he changes in the data whose reiterated emergence prevents the 
economic system from turning into an evenly rotating economy 
and produces again and again entrepreneurial profit and loss are favor- 
able to some members of society and unfavorable to others. Hence, 
people concluded, the gain of one mm is the damage of another; no 
man props but by the loss of others. This dogma was already ad- 
vanced by certain ancient authors. Among modem writers Montaigne 
was the first to restate it; we may fairly call it the Montaigne dogma. 
It was the quintessence of the doctrines of Mercantilism, old and 
new. It is at the bottom of all modern doctrines teaching that there 
prevails, within the frame of the market economy, an irreconcilable 
conflict among the interests of various social classes within a nation 
and furthermore beween the interests of any nation and those of all 
other nations.' 

Now the Montaigne dogma is true with regard to the effects of 
cash-induced changes in the purchasing power of money on deferred 
payments. But it is entirely wrong with regard to any kind of entre- 
preneurial profit or loss, whether they emerge in a stationary economy 
in which the total amount of profits equals the total amount of losses 
or in a progressing or a retrogressing economy in which these two 
magnitudes are different. 

Whii produces a man’s profit in the course of affairs within an 
unhampered market society is not his fellow citizen's plight and 
distress, but the fact that he alleviates or entirely removes what causes 
his fellow citizen’s feeling of uneasiness. What hurts the sick is the 
plague, not the physician who treats the disease. The doctor’s gain 
is not an outcome of the epidemics, but of the aid he gives to those 
affected. The ultimate source of profits is always the foresight of 
future conditions. Those who succeeded better than others in antici- 

I. Cf. Montaigne, Essais, cd. F. Strowslti, Bk. I, chap. 22 (Bordeaux, 1906), I, 
135-136; A. Oncken, Geschichte derNgthmlokonmie (Leipzig, 1902), pp, 152- 
153; E. F. Heckscher, Mercmtilinn, transl. by M. Shapiro (London, 1935), 11 , 
26-27. 
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patmg futuie events, and in adjusting then activities ti> the tutuic state 
of the market, leap piofits because they aie in a position to satisfv the 
most urgent needs ot the public The prohts ot those v\ ho hav e pro- 
duced goods and services foi which the buv ers scramble aie not the 
source of the losses of those who have biought to the market com- 
modities in the purchase of which the public is not prepaied to pav 
the full amount of production costs expended These losses aie caused 
by the lack of insight displaved in anticipating the fiitiiie demand 
ot the consumers 

External events affecting demand and supplv ma\ sometimes come 
so suddenly and uncxpectedK that people sa\ that no leasonable man 
could have foreseen them Then the env lous mav considei the piohts 
of those who gam from the change as unjustified \et such aibitiaiv 
value judgments do not altei the real state of mteiests It is ceitainlv 
better for a sick man to be cured bv i doctoi foi a high fee than to 
lack medical assistance If it w ere orhei w ise, he w oiild not consult the 
phvsician 

There aie in the maiket econonn no conflicts betw een the mteiests 
of the buyers and sellers Theie are disadvantages caused bv inade- 
quate foiesight It would he a umveisal boon if eveiv man and all 
the membeis of the nnrket societv would ahv a\ s foiesee future condi- 
tions coirectl) and in tune and act accoidmgh If this weie the case, 
retrospection would estiblish tint no particle of capital and laboi 
was wasted foi the satisfaction of wants which now aie consideied 
as less urgent than some othei unsatisfied wants Howevei, man is 
not omniscient 

It is wrong to look at these problems fioiii the point of view nl 
resentment and envv^ It is no less faults to lestiici one s obscivacion 
to the momcntaiv position of vaiious individuals These iie social 
pioblems and must be judged with legaid to the operation ot the 
whole maiket svstcin What secures the best possible sitisfaction of 
the demands of each membei of societv is picciseU the fact that those 
who succeeded bettei than othci people in anticipating tutuie condi- 
tions aie earning piohts If profits were to be curtailed foi the benefit 
of those whom a change in the data has mjuied, the adjustment ot 
supply to demand vv ould not be impioved but unpaired If one vv eie 
to prevent doctors from occasion illv' earning high fees, one would not 
mciease but rathci decrease the numbei of those choosing the medical 
profession 

The deal is alvv av s idv antageous both foi the bin ei and the seller. 
Even a man who sells at a loss is still bettei off than he would be if 
he could not sell at all, or only at a still Icjiv er pi ice He loses on account 
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of hib lack of foresight; the sale limits his loss even if the price le- 
ceived is low. If both the buyer and the seller eie not to consider the 
transaction as the most advantageous action the) could choose undei 
the prevailing conditions, they Mould not enter into the deal. 

The statement that one man’s boon is the other man’s damage is 
valid with regard to robbery, war, and booty. The robbei’s plunder 
IS the damage of the despoiled victim. But war and commerce are 
two different things. Voltaire erred when — in 1764 — he wiote in the 
article “Patrie" of his Dictionnane phlosophique: “To be a good 
patriot IS to wish that one’s own community should enrich itself b) 
trade and acquire pow er by arms, it is obvious that a country cannot 
profit but at the expense of another and that it cannot conquer with- 
out inflicting harm on other people.” Voltaire, like so many othei 
authors who preceded and followed him, deemed it superfluous to 
familial ize himself with economic thought. If he had read the essays 
of his contemporary David Hume, he would have learned how false 
It IS to loentify war and foreign trade. \'olraire, the great debunkei 
of age-old superstitions and popular fallacies, fell prey unawares to 
the most disastrous fallacy. 

When the baker provides the dentist with bread and the dentist 
relieves the baker’s toothache, neither the baker noi the dentist is 
harmed It is wrong to consider such an exchange of services and 
the pillage of the baker’s shop by armed gangsters as tw 0 manifesta- 
tions of the same thing. Foreign trade differs from domestic trade 
only in so fat as goods and services are exchanged beyond the bordei - 
lines sepaiating the territoiies of two sovereign nations. It is mon- 
strous that Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the later Empeioi 
Napoleon HI, should have written many decades after Hume, Adam 
Smith, and Ricaido. “The quantity of merchandise w hich a country 
expoits IS always in direct proportion to the number of shells it can 
discharge upon its enemies whenever its honor and its dignity mav 
require *ic ” - All the teachings of economics concerning the effects 
of the international division of labor and of mteinational tiade hait 
up to now failed to destroy the populaiity of the Meicantilist fallacv , 
“that the object of foreign trade is to paupeii/e foreigneis.” It is 
a task of historical investigation to disclose the souices of the popu- 
larity of this and other similar delusions and eiiors For economics 
the mattei is long since settled. 

2 Cf Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, Extmcuott du paubensine {ed populairt. 
Pans, 1848), p. 6. 

3 With these words H, G. Wells O be World of Willimi Cbssold, Bk I\’, 
sec 10) characterizes the opinion of a typical representative of the British peerage 
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2. The Limitation of Offspring 

The natural scarcity of the means of sustenance forces every living 
being to look upon all other living beings as deadly foes in the struggle 
for survival, and generates pitiless biological competition. But vith 
man these irreconcilable conflicts of interests disappear when, and 
as far as, the division of labor is substituted for economic autarky of 
individuals, families, tribes, and nations. Within the system of society 
there is no conflict of interests as long as the optimum size of popula- 
tion has not been reached. As long as the employment of additional 
hands results in a more than proportionate increase in the returns, 
harmony of interests is substituted for conflict. People are no longer 
rivals in the struggle for the allocation of portions out of a strictly 
limited supply. They become cooperators in striving after ends com- 
mon to all of them. An increase in population figures does not curtail, 
but rather augments, the average shares of the individuals. 

If men were to strive only after nourishment and sexual satisfaction, 
population would tend to increase beyond the optimum size to the 
limits drawn by the sustenance available. However, men want more 
than merely to live and to copulate; they want to live humanly. An 
improvement in conditions usually results, it is true, in an increa.se 
in population figures; but this increase lags behind the increase in 
Itare sustenance. If it were otherwise, men would have never suc- 
ceeded in the establishment of social bonds and in the development of 
civilization. As with rats, mice, and microbes, everv increase in sus- 
tenance would have made population figures rise to the limits of 
bare sustenance; nothing nould have been left for the seeking of 
other ends. The fundamental error implied in the iron lav of wages 
w as precisely the fact that it looked upon men — or at least upon the 
vage earners — as beings exchisivelv driven bv animal impulses. Its 
champions failed to realize that man differs from the beasts as far as 
he aims also at specificallv human ends, which one may call higher 
or more sublime ends. 

The Malthusian law of population is one of the great achievements 
of thought. Together v ith the principle of the division of labor it 
provided the foundations for modem biology and for the theory of 
evolution; the importance of these two fundamental theorems for 
the sciences of human action is second only to the discovert' of the 
regularity in the intertwinenient and sequence of market phenomena 
and their inevitable determination by the market data. The objections 
raised against the Malthusian law as x^ell as against the law of returns 
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are vain and trnial Both lawi ate indisputable But the lole to be 
assigned to them within the bod\ of the stientes of human action 
IS different from that ss hich Malthiis attributed to them 

Nonhuman beings are entirelj subject to the operation of the liio- 
logical law described by Malthus'* Pot them the statement that then 
numbers tend to encroach upon the means of subsistence and that 
the supemumeiarv specimens are weeded out b\ want of sustenance 
IS salid without any esception With refeience to the nonhuman 
animals the notion of minimum sustenance has an imequis ocal, 
uniquely determined sense But the case is different w ith man l\lan 
integrates the satisfaction of the pureh voological impulses, common 
to all animals, into a stale of salues, m w hich a place is also assigned to 
spetificallv human ends Acting man also rationalizes the satisfaction 
of his sesual appetites 1 heir satisfaction is the outcome of a weighing 
of pros and cons Man does not blindl) submit to a sexual stimulation 
like a bull, he refrains from copulation if he deems the costs — the 
anticipated disads antages — too high In this sense w e ma\ , w ithour 
any valuation or ethical connotation, appl\ the term v/oial nstiaint 
employed by Malthus 

Rationalization of sexual inteicomsc aheads imoKes the lationali- 
zation of proliferation. Then later fuither methods of rationalizing 
the increase of progeny w ere adopted w hich w ere independent of 
abstention from copulation People resorted to the egregious and i c- 
pulsu e practices of exposing 01 killing infants and of abortion h mails 
they learned to perform the sexual act in such a w as that no pi egnanc s 
results In the last hundred sears the technique of contraceptisc 
devices has been perfected and the frequencs of then emplosnient 
increased considerabls Yet the proceduies had long been knosvn 
and practiced 

The wealth that modem capitilism bestows upon the bioad masses 
of the capitalist countries and the iiiipioscment in hsgicmc condi 
tions and therapeutical and prophv lactic methods biought about in 
capitalism have considerabls lediiced moitalits, cspecialls infant 
mortahts, and piolonged the average duration of life Todas in these 
countries the icstiiction in generating offspiing can succeed onls it 

4 The Malthusian law is, of course, 1 biological and not a prascological law 
However, its cogni/ancc is indispensable for praseologv in order to cancels c In 
contrast the essential characteristic of human action As the natural sciences 
failed to discover it the economists had to fill the gap T he histors of the law of 
population toocsplodes the popular math iliout the biclswardncss of the sciences 
of human action and their need to borrow from the natural v icnccs 

t Malthus too cmploscd this tcmi avithout ni) saluitional or ethical implic i 
non I f Bomt, Malthus and Hi< ft ork i\ onion i88t) p st One could as will 
substitute the term ptaxeologual ic Itawt for mural icstrmill 
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It IS nioie diastic than m eatliei ages 1 lie tiansition to capitalism — i.e , 
the removal of the obstacles uhich m foiniei da)s had fettered the 
functioning of prnate initiative and enterprise — has consequently 
deeply influenced sexual customs It is not the practice of birth control 
that IS new , but meiely the fact that it is more frequently resorted to. 
h specially new is the fact that the piactice is no longei limited to the 
uppei strata of the population, but is common to the whole popula- 
tion hor It IS one of the most impoitant social effects of capitalism 
that It depioletariani/es all strata of societv It raises the standaid of 
living of the masses of the manual workers to such a height that they 
too turn into bouigeois’ and think and act like well-to-do burgheis 
1 agei to pteseive then standaid of living for themselves and for then 
childien, they embark upon birth contiol With the spread and 
piogiess of capitalism, biith contiol becomes a univeisal piactice 
1 he transition to capitalism is thus accompanied by tw o phenomena 
a decline both in fcitilitv lates and m moitahtv rates The axeiage 
duiation of life is piolonged 

In the d.ns of Malthus it was not \er possible to obsene these 
deniogiaphical chaiacteiisrics of capitalism Podav it is no longei 
peinnssible to question them But, blinded b\ romantic piepossessions, 
main desciibe them as phenomena of decline and degeneiation pecul- 
iar onlv to the white skinned peoples of Westein civili/ation, giown 
old and deciepit 1 hese lomantics ait seiiously alaimed bv the fact 
tint the Asiatics do not ptactice hiith tontiril to the same extent to 
which It IS pi icticed m Western 1 mope, \oith America, and 
Austialia As model ii methods of fighting and pi eventing disease hav e 
bioiight about a chop in moitaliu lates with these oiiental peoples 
too, then population hgiitts glow moic i ipidlv than those of the 
\\ estein nations Will not the indigenes of Indn, Malav i, ( him, and 
lipan, who themselves did not contiiluitc to the technological and 
theiapcutical achievements of the AA est, but leceived them is in un- 
cspectcd picscnt, in the end bv thcshcci siipeiioiitv of then mnnbeis 
squeeze our the peoples of I uiopein descent' 

I hese feais aie gioundless [listoiical cxpeiicnce shows that ill 
( aucasian peoples leacted to the drop in moiMhtv hguics bioughr 
about bv capitalism with a drop m the birth latc Of coiiise, fioni 
such histoiical expeiiencc no geneial law miv be deduced But 
piaxeological icflcction demonstiates that theie exists between these 
two phenomena a neccsstrv conc.itenation An impiovement in the 
cxtcinal conditions of well-being makes possible i coiiespondmg in- 
ciease in population figures Howevei, if the idditional quantity of 
the means ot sustenance is coinpletelv* absoibtd b\ leaiing an addi- 
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tional numbei of people, nothing ib left foi a fuithei inipiovement 
in the standard of living. The maich of civ ili/atioii is aiiested, man- 
kind teaches a state of stagnation 

1 he case becomes still more obv tons it vv e assume that a ptophv lac- 
tic invention is made b) a liickv chance and that its practical applica- 
tion requires neither a considerable inv estment of capital noi considei 
able cuiient expenditure Of course, modem medical lesearch and 
still moie Its utili7ation absoib huge amounts ot capital and laboi 
I hey aie pioducts ot capitalism Ihej would nevei have tome into 
evistente in a nontapitalist cnviionment But there were, in eailiei 
davs, instances of a different thaiacrci 1 he practice ot smallpox 
inoculation did not oiiginate fiom expensive lahpiatoiv research 
and, in its oiiginal ciude foim, could be applied at tiifling costs Now , 
what would the results of smallpox inoculation have been if its piac- 
tice had become geneial in a precapitalist countiv not committed 
to biith contioP It would have increased population figuies without 
increasing sustenance, it would have impaired the average stanclaid 
of living It would not have been a blessing, but a ciiise 
Conditions in “^sia and \fiica aie, bj and large, the same Ihcsc 
hackwaid peoples leceive the devices foi fighting and preventing 
disease leady-made fiom the West Often thev aie not even charged 
toi the drugs, the hospital eipiipmcm, and the seiv ices ot the doctors 
1 he Whites dcfiav the costs, sometimes out ot luimanitaiian ton 
sideiations, soiiietinies impelled b\ then own inttiests It is tine that 
in some ot these countiies impoired toicign capital and the adoption 
of foreign technological methods bv the toinpai ativ el\ small domestic 
capital s_v nchionouslv tend to mcicasc the pei capita output ot laboi 
ind thus to bung about a tcndeiicv tow aid an inipiuveiucnt in the 
aveiage stindaul ot living Hovvcvci, this does not sufhcientlv 
counterbalance the opposite tendenev icsvilting tioiii the diop in 
inortalitv rates not accompanied b\ an idequatc tall in tcitility rates 
1 he coiwact with the West has not vet benehted these peoples be- 
cause It has not \ct iftcctcd then minds, it has not treed them fioni 
.ige-old supeistitions, piejudices, ind misappiehensions, it has ineiclv 
ilteied then technological and thciapeiitical knowledge 
I he ictoimcis of the oiiental peoples want to sccuie foi then 
lellovv citi/ciis the mateiial well-being tint the W'cstein nations en|ov 
Deluded bv Maixnn, nationibst, and niiliniist icicis thev think thu 
all that IS needed toi the attainnient ot this end is the intioduction 
of turopean and Aineiican technology Neithei the Slavonic liol 
sheviks and nationalists noi then s_v mpathi/cis m the Indies, in ( lima, 
ind in Japan leali/e that vv hat then peoples need most is not Westein 
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technology, but the social order which in addition to other achieve- 
ments has generated this technological knowledge. They lack first 
of all economic freedom and private initiative, entrepreneurs and 
capitalism. But they look only for engineers and machines. What 
separates East and West is the social and economic .system. The East 
is foreign to the Western spirit that has created capitalism. It is of 
no use to import the paraphernalia of capitalism without admitting 
capitalism as such. No achievement of capitalist civilization would 
have been accomplished in a noncapitalistic environment or can be 
preserved in a svorld without a market economy. 

If the Asiatics really enter into the orbit of Western civilization, 
they will have to adopt the market economy without reservations. 
Then their masses will rise above their present proletarian wretched- 
ness and practice birth control as it is practiced in every capitalistic 
country. No e.vcessivc growth of population will longer hinder the 
improvement in the standards of living. But if the oriental peoples 
in the future confine themselves to mechanical reception of the 
tangible achievements of the West without embracing its basic 
philosophy and social ideologies, they w ill forever remain in their 
present state of inferiority and destitution. Their popiilatioas may 
increase considerably, but they will not raise themselves above dis- 
tress. These miserable masses of paupers will certainly not be a serious 
menace to the independence of the Western nations. As long as there 
is a need for weapons, the entrepreneurs of the market society will 
never stop producing more efficient weapons and thus securing to 
their countrymen a superiority of equipment over the merely imita- 
tive noncapitalistic Orientals. The military events of both ^^’orld 
W'ars have proved anew that the capitalistic countries are paramount 
also in armaments production. No foreign aggressor can destroy 
capitalist civilization if it does not destroy itself. Where capitalistic 
entrepreneurship is allowed to function freel\-, the fightii^ forces 
will always be so well equipped that the biggest armies of the back- 
ward peoples will be no match for them. There has even been great 
exaggeration of the danger of making the formulas for manufacturing 
“secret” weapons universally known. If war comes again, the search- 
ing mind of the capitalistic world will always have a head start on 
the peoples who merely copy and imitate clumsily. 

The peoples who have developed the system of market economy 
and cling to it are in every respect superior to all other peoples. The 
fact that they are eager to presen-e peace is not a mark of their weak- 
ness and inability to wage war. They love peace because they knoxv 
that armed conflicts arc pernicious an^ disintegrate the social diveion . 
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of laboj B\it it wai beconiei unavoidable, the\ show then supciioi 
efficiency in military affairs too Thes repel the barbarian aggressois 
w hates er their numbers may be 

Ihe piirposne adjustment of the biith latc to the supply of the 
material potentialities of well-being is an indispensable condition ot 
human life and action, of ci\ ihzation, and of any impioyement in 
wealth and welfare Whether the only beneficial method ot bnth 
contiol IS abstention fiom coitus is i ipicstion w hich must be decided 
from the point of \icw ot bodily and mental hygiene It is absurd to 
confuse the issue by rcfening to ethical precepts developed in ages 
which were faced with different conditions Howcvei, pia\eology 
IS not interested in the theological aspects of the problem It has merely 
to establish the fact that where theic is no limitation of offspimg 
thetc cannot be any question of tnilization and impioyement in the 
standaid of living 

A socialist commonw ealth would be imdci the necessity of legul it- 
mg the fertility rate by authoiitarian contiol It would have to icgi- 
ment the scsual life of its w ards no less thin all othei spheres of then 
conduct In the matket economy cyciv mdnidual is spontaneously 
intent upon not begetting children w hom he could not real w ithoiit 
considerably lowering his family s stand ird of life 1 hus the glow th 
of population beyond the optimum si/c as dctci mined by the supply 
of capital available and the state of technological knowledge is 
checked Ihc inteiests of each mdividinl coincide with those ot all 
other individuals 

I hose hghting birth contiol w ant to eliminate a dev ice indis- 
pensable foi the pieseivation of peaceful human coopeiation and 
the social division of laboi Wheie the average standard of liv ing is 
impaired by the evccssiv c inciease m population figuies, ii leconcilablc 
conflicts of inteiests arise lath individinl is again a riv il of all othci 
individuals in the struggle foi smvival I he annihilation of lu ils is 
the only means of inticasing one s ow n vv cll-bcmg 1 he philosophcis 
and theologims who assett that bath contiol is conn iiv to the laws ol 
God and Natmciefuse to see things, vs they ic.vllv aic N itui c straitens 
the material means lequired for the impioyement of hum.in well- 
being and suivival '\s natural conditions aic, inm has only the choice 
between the pitiless wai of each agtinst each oi social coopeiation 
But social cooperation is impossible if people give rein to the natuial 
impulse of pioliferation In restiittmg piocieation man adjusts him 
self to the natuial conditions of his csistence live lationali/ation ul 
the se\u.il passions is an indispensable condition of tivili/ation ind 
societal bonds Its abandonment would m the long lun not increase 
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but decieasc tlie numheii of those surtiviiig, and would lendei bfe 
for everj one as poor and iniseiable as it was many thousands of \ ears 
ago foi oui ancestois 


3 The Harmony of the “Rightly Understood” Interests 

From time immemoiial men base piattled about the blissful condi- 
tions then ancestoi s enjos ed in the original “state of natuie 1 1 om old 
m\ ths, fables, and poems the image of this piimitise happiness passed 
into man> populai philosophies of the sesenteenth and eighteenth 
centuries In then language the term iijtiii.il denoted what was good 
and beneheial in human affaiis, while the tcini niihzatwii had the 
Lonnotation of oppiobi luiii 1 he tall ot man w as seen in the de\ lation 
fioni the piimitue eondirions of ages in which iheic was but little 
diffeicnee between nnn and other animals -Vt that time, these 10- 
iiiantic eulogists ot the past isseiled, theie weie no conflicts between 
men Peace w as undistiiibed in the Ciaidcn ot Tdcn 

Vet natuie docs not gcnei ire peace and good will I he chiiacteiis- 
tic maik of the ‘state of natuie is lucconcilahlc conflict lath 
spetinicn is the inal of all othei specimens 1 he meins of subsistence 
aie scaite ind do not giant suisual to ill Ihc conflicts can ne\ei 
disappeai It a band of men, united with the i)b)ect of deteating nsal 
bands, succeeds m annihilating its foes, new antagonisms aiise among 
the MCtors inei the distiibntion of the boots I he souitc of the 
conflicts isalwa\s the fact tint each man s poition cm tails the poitions 
of all other men 1 his is a dilemma that docs not allow ot iin pcacctul 
solution 

What makes fiiendl) lelations between liiimin beings possible is 
the higher pioductn its ot the disision of lahoi It lemos es the natural 
conflict ol inieiests 1 01 wheie theic is disision ot liboi, theie is 
no longei question ot the distiibution ot a siippls not capable ot en- 
liigement lhanks to the highei productisirs of laboi pcitoimed 
under the disision of tasks, the siippls ot goods multiplies \ pie- 
emincnt common iiiteiest, the picseisation and tiiithei intensihci- 
tion of social coopciation, becomes piiiniount and obliteiates all 
essential collisions ( atallactic competition is substituted loi biolog- 
ical competition It makes foi haimon> of the inteiesrs of all 
membeis ot societs 1 he vcis condition tioni w Inch the iiicconcilable 
conflicts ot biological competition aiisc — \i/ , the fict that all people 
by and laige sti is e aftei the same things — is ti ansfoi med into a factor 
making foi harmons of intciests Because many people 01 even all 
people want Inead, cloches, shoes aijd cais, large-scale production 
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of these goods becomes feasible and reduces the costs of production 
to such an extent that they are accessible at low prices. The fact that 
my fellow man vt’ants to acquire shoes as I do, does not make it harder 
for me to get shoes, but easier. What enhances the price of shoes 
is the fact that nature does not provide a more ample supply of leather 
and other raw materials required, and that one must submit to the 
disutility of labor in order to transform these raw materials into shoes. 
The catallactic competition of those who, like me, are eager to have 
shoes makes shoes cheaper, not more expensive. 

This is the meaning of the theorem of the harmony of the rightly 
understood interests of all members of the market society.® When 
the classical economists made this statement, they were trying to 
stress two points: First, tliat everybody is interested in the preserva- 
tion of the social division of labor, the system that multiplies the 
productivity of human efforts. Second, that in the market society 
consumers’ demand ultimately directs all production activities. The 
fact that not all human wants can be satisfied is not due to inap- 
propriate social institutions or to deficiencies of the system of the 
market economy. It is a natural condition of human life. The belief 
that nature bestows upon man inexhaustible riches and that misery 
is an outgrowth of man’s failure to organize the good society is en- 
tirely fallacious, The “state of nature” which the reformers and 
Utopians depicted as paradisiac was in fact a state of extreme poverty 
and distress. “Poverty,” says Bentham, “is not the work of the lau s, 
it is the primitive condition of the human race.” ' Even those at the 
base of the social pyramid are much better off than they would have 
been in the absence of social cooperation. They too are benefited b\' 
the operation of the market economy and participate in the ad- 
vantages of civilized society. 

The nineteenth-century reformers did not drop the cherished fable 
of the original earthly paradise. Frederick Engels incorporated it in 
the Marxian account of mankind’s social evolution. However, they 
no longer set up the bliss of the aiirea aetas as a pattern for social and 
economic reconstruction. They contrast the alleged depravity of 
capitalism with the ideal happiness man -will enjoy in the socialist 
Elysium of the future. The socialist mode of production will abolish 
the fetters by means of which capitalism checks the development of 
the productive forces, and will increase the productivity of labor 
and wealth beyond all measure. The preservation of free enterprise 

6. For “righdy understood” interests we may as well say interests “in the long 
run.” 

7. Cf. Bentham, Principles of the Civil Code, in “Works,” 1 , 309. 
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and the private ownership of the means of production benefits ex- 
clusively the small minority of parasitic exploiters and harms the 
immense majority of working men. Hence there prevails within the 
frame of the market society an iireconcilable conflict between the 
interests of “capital” and those of “labor.” This class struggle can dis- 
appear only w hen a fair system of social organization — either socialism 
or interventionism — is substituted for the manifestly unfair capitalist 
mode of production. 

Such is the almost univei sally accepted social philosophy of our 
age. It was not treated by Mar\, although it owes its popularity 
mainly to the writings of ^^ar\ and the Maixians. It is today endorsed 
not only by the Marxians, but no less by most of those parties who 
eniphaticallv declare then anti-iMarxism and pay lip service to free 
enterpiise. It is the official social philosophy of Roman Catholicism 
as well as of A.nglo-Catholitisni, it is supported by man\ eminent 
champions of the saiious Protestant denonunations and of the Ortho- 
dox Oriental Chinch, it is an essential part of the teachings ot Italian 
Fascism and of Geinian Xazisni and ot all varieties of inteiv entionist 
doctiines It w as the ideologx of the Sozialpohtik of the Hohcnzol- 
lerns in Geimany and the Fiench loyalists aiming at the lestoiation of 
the house of Bourbon-Orleans, of the New Deal of President Roose- 
velt, and of the nationalists of Asia and Latin America The antago- 
nisms between these patties and factions lefei to accidental issues — 
such as religious dogma, constitutional institutions, foieign policy — 
and, fiist of all, to the chatactetistic featiiics of the social s\stem that 
IS to be substituted toi capitahsm But they all agree m the funda- 
mental thesis that the veiy existence of the capitalist s\ stem haims the 
vital inteiests of the immense inajoiity ot workers, artisans, and small 
farmers, and they all ask in the name of social justice foi the abolition 
of capitalism.’ 

8 the official doctiine of the Roman Church is outlined in the enc) cheat 
Qiiadragewno rnjno of Pope Pius XI (1911) The \nglo-CathohL*doctrmc is 
presented bv the late William Temple, \rchbishop of Canterbun, in the book 
ChrisUamty and the Social Ordei (Penguin Special, 1942) Representative of the 
ideas of Luropean continental Piorestantism is the book of Lnul Brunner, Jiistite 
and the Social Ordit, trans bv iM Hottingcr (New \oik, 1945) V highlv signit- 
icant document is the section on The Church and Disorder of Societv ot the 
draft report which the orld Council of Churches in September, 1948 recom 
mended for appropriate action to the one hundred and fiftv odd denominations 
whose delegates are members of the Council 1 or the ideas of Nicolas Berdv aew , 
the most eminent apologist of Russian Orthodoxs, cf his book The Origm oj 
Russian ( otmmmisni (London, 1937), espcciallv pp 217-218 and 225 It is often 
asserted that an essential diiference between the Marxians and the other socialist 
and interventionist parties is to be found in the fact that the Marxians stand for 
class struggle, w hile the latter parties look at the class struggle as upon a deplor- 
able outgrow th of the irreconcilable conflict of class interests inherent in capital- 
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All ioualibt and mteuentionist auchois and polititians base then 
analysis and critique of the market econonu on tvo fiindaiiienral 
eirors First, thej fail to lecogni/e the speculative charactei inherent 
m all endeavors to provide toi future want-satisfaction, le, in all 
human action Thej naivel) assume that theie cannot exist any doubt 
about the measures to be applied foi the best possible piovisioning 
of the consumeis In a socialist commonwealth there will be no need 
for the production tsai (oi the cential boaid of pioduction manage- 
ment) to speculate He will “simpl> ’ have to lesoit to those measuies 
which aie beneficial to his waids [he advocates ot a planned econ- 
oiiiv ha\ e nev ei conceiv ed that the task is to pros ide foi fiitiii e w ants 
which iiiav diftei tiomtodav s wants and to tmplov the vaiious avail- 
able factors of pioduction in the most expedient wa\ foi the best 
possible satisfaction of these unceitain futiiie wants 1 hev have nor 
conceived that the pioblciii is to alloc itc scaice f ictois ot pioduction 
to the vaiious hunches ot production m such a w i\ that no wants 
considered moie uigent should leinain unsatisfied because the factors 
of pioduction lequired toi then satisfaction vveie emplo)ed, le. 
wasted, for the sitistaction ot wants consideied less uigent This 
economic pioblem must not be contused with the technologic il 
problem lechnological knowledge can meielv tell us what could 
he achieved undei the piesent state of oui scientific insight It does nor 
ansvv ei the questions as to w hat should be pioduced and m w hat quan- 
tities, and vv hich ot the multitude of technological piocesses available 
should he chosen Deluded In then tailuie to giasp this essential 
mattei. the idv ocates of a planned societv believ e that the pioduction 
tsai will nev Cl eii in his decisions In the niiiUec econonn the entie- 
preneiiis and capinlists cinnot avoid committing seiioiis bliindeis 
because they know neither what the consumeis want noi what then 
competitois aie doing T he gencial minagei ot i socialist state w ill be 
infallible because he alone will hue the poviei to deteimine what 
should be pioduced and how, ind becuise no action of othei people 
w ill Cl OSS Ills plans 

Ihe second tundaiiienul eiioi involved in the socialists ciitique 
ot the market economv stems fiom then taultv theoiy of wages 

ism ami w ant to ov ertome it liv the rcaliution of the reforms thev reconimeml 
However, the Marxnns tio not praise and kmdie the class struggle tor its own 
sake In their cv cs the class struggle is good onlv because it is the dev ice bv means 
of wliith the productive foiccs those nivsterimis toiccs directing the couist 
of human evolution, arc hound to bring iboiit the classless societv in whieli 
there vv ill be neither classes nor class conflicts 

9 I he thorough exposure of this delusion is prov uied bv the proof of the iin 
possibihtv of economic caltiilation under socialism See below the hfth part ot 
tins book 
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I hey have failed to realize that wages are the priee paid for the \t age 
earner’s achievement, i.c., for the contribution of his efforts to the 
processing of the good concerned or, as people say, for the value 
which his services add to the value of the materials. No matter hether 
there are time wages or piece work wages, the emplover alw avs buys 
the worker's performance and .services, not his time. It is therefore 
not true that in the unhampered market economy the worker has 
no personal interest in the e.veciicion of his task. The socialists ate 
badiv mistaken in asserting that those paid a certain rate per hour, 
per day, per week, per month, or per year are not impelled by their 
own .selfish interests when they work efficiently. It is not lofty ideals 
and the sense of dutv that deter a worker paid according to the length 
of time worked from carelessness and loafing around the shop, but 
verv substantial arguments. He who st orks more and better gets higher 
pav, and he who wants to earn more must increase the quantity and 
improve the qualitv of his performance. 1 he hard-boiled employers 
are not so gullible as to let themselves be cheated by slothful em- 
ployees; they are not so negligent as those gos ernments w ho pay 
.salaries to hosts of loafing bureaucrats. Neither arc the uage earners 
so stupid as not to know that laziness and inefficiency arc heavily 
penalized on the labor market."’ 

On the shaky ground of their misconception of the catallactic nature 
of wages, the socialist authors have advanced fantastic fables about the 
increase in the prodiictivitv of labor to be e.vpected from the realiza- 
tion of their plans. Under capitalism, they sa\’, the worker's zeal is 
seriously impaired because he is aware of the fact that he himself 
does not reap the fruits of his labor and that his toil and trouble enrich 
merely his employer, this parasitic and idle exploiter. But under 
.socialism every xvorker will know that he works for the benefit of 
society, of which he himself is a parr. I'his know ledge will provide 
him with the most pow erful incentive to do his best. An enormous 
increase in the productivity of labor and thereby in wealth will result. 

However, the identification of the interests of each worker and 
those of the socialist commonwealth is a purely legalistic and formal- 
istic fiction which has nothing to do with the real state of affairs. While 
the sacrifices an individual worker makes in intensifying his own exer- 
tion burden him alone, only an infinitesimal fraction of the produce 
of his additional exertion benefits himself and improves his own well- 
being. While the individual w orker enjoys completely the pleasures 
he may reap by yielding to the temptation to carelessness and laziness, 
the resulting impairment of the social dividend curtails his own share 

10. Cf. above, pp. 598-<oo. 
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only infinitesimally. Under such a socialist mode of production all 
personal incentives uhich selfishness provides under capitalism arc 
removed, and a premium is put upon laziness and negligence. Whereas 
in a capitalist societv selfishness incites everyone to the utmost dili- 
gence, in a socialist society it makes for inertia and laxity. The socialists 
may still babble about the miraculous change in human nature that 
the advent of socialism will effect, and about the substitution of lofts- 
altruism for mean egotism. But they must no longer indulge in fables 
about the marvelous effects the selfishness of each individual will 
bring about under socialism.” 

No judicious man can fail to conclude from the evidence of these 
considerations chat in the market economy the productivity of labor 
is incomparably higher than it would be under socialism. However, 
this cognition docs not settle the question hetw een the advocates of 
capitalism and those of .socialism from a pravcological, i.c., scientific, 
point of view. 

k bona fide advocate of socialism who is free from bigotry, pre- 
possession, and malice could still contend; “It may be true chat P, the 
total net income turned out in a market socieU’, is larger than p, the 
total net income turned out in a socialist society. But if the socialist 

.system assigns to each of its members an equal share of p (viz..£ = rf), 

% 

all those w hose income in the market society is smaller than if ai’c 
favored by the substitution of socialism for capitalism, It may happen 
that this group of people includes the majority of men. At any rate it 
hecomes evident that the doctrine of the harmony between the rightly 
understood interests of all members of the market society is untenable. 
There is a class of men whose interests are hurt by the very existence 
of the market economy and who would be better off under socialism." 
The liberals contest the conclusiveness of this reasoning. They belies e 
that p will lag so much behind P that d will be smaller than the income 
ss hich even those earning the lowest wages get in the market society. 
There can be no doubt that the objection raised by the liberals is 
well founded. However, their refutation of the socialist claims is not 
based on praxcological considerations and therefore lacks the apodic- 
tic and incontestable argumentative power inherent in a praxeological 

II. The doctrine refuted in the te.\t found ics most brilliant expositor in John 
Stuart .Mill (Principles of Political Economy IPeoplc's cd. London, 1867], pp, 
I id ft.). However, .Mill resorted to this doctrine merely in order to refute an 
objection raised against socialism, viz., that, by eliminating the incentive provided 
by selfishness, it would impair the productivitv of labor. He was not so blind as 
to assert that the productivitv of labor would multiply under socialism. For an 
analysis and refutation of Mill’s reawning, cf. Miscs, Socimm, pp. 173-181. 
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demonstration. It is based on a judgment of relevance, the quantita- 
tive appraisal of the difference betn een the t\t o magnitudes P and p. 
In the field of human action such quantitative cugniiiun is oblaincd 
by understanding, with regard to which full agreement between men 
cannot be reached. Praxeology, economics, and catallactics arc of 
no use for the settlement of such dissensions concerning quantitative 
tssues. 

The ad\ ocates of socialism could even go farther and say. “Granted 
that each individual will be worse off under socialism than even the 
poorest under capitalism. Yet wc spurn the market cconomv i'l spire 
of the fact that it supplies e\ erv bodv w ith more goods than socialism. 
We disapprote of capitalism on ethical grounds as an unfair and 
amoral svstem. \A'c prefer socialism on grounds commonl v called non- 
economic and put up w ith the fact that it impairs c\ tr\ hods 's material 
uell-heing.” It cannot he denied that this haughtv indifference 
with regard to material well-being is a pritilege lesened to norv- 
tower intellectuals, secluded from realitv, and to ascetic anchorites. 
What made socialism popular with the immense majoritv of its sup- 
porters was, on the contiarv, the tllusion that it would supplv them 
with more amenities than capitalism. But however this may be, it is 
obvious that this type of prosocialist argumentation cannot be touched 
li\ the liberal reasoning concerning the producti\it\ of l.ihoi 

If no other objections could be raised to the socialist plans than 
that socialism w ill low cr the standard of lit ing of all oi at least of 
the immense majorits, it would he impossible for praseologt to pro- 
nounce a linal judgment. Men would have to decide the issue between 
capitalism and socialism on the gioiind of judgments of \alue and of 
|udgments of relevance. '1 he\ would haie to choose between the 
two SI stems as they choose between nianv other things. \n oh]ccti\e 
standard could be discineicd which would make it possible to settle 
the dispute m a manner which .dlows no contradiction and must be 
accepted In every sane indis idual. The freedom of each m.m’s choice 
and discretion w ould not be annihilated bv inesnrable neecssits . 
However, the true st.ite of affairs is cntircK different. Man is not in 
a position to choose between these two systems. Human cooperation 
under the system of the social dnision of kiboi is possible oiiK in the 

12. rills mode of icasnning was mainh resoited to In main eminent eham- 
[iinns of Christian socialism. 1 he Marxians used to recommend socialism on the 
ground that it would multiply producmits and bring unpiccedented material 
wealth to Cl er\ bods. Only iatels hai c thev changed then tactics Thes declare 
that the Russian w orker is happier than the \merican w orkcr in spite of the fact 
that his standard of hung is much lower, the knowledge that he lues iindei a 
fair social s\ stem compensates hv far for all ^is marci lal hardships 
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market econoiin Socialism is not a leali/able system of society’s 
economic oigam/ation hetause it lacks anv method of economic cal- 
culation do deal with this fundamental problem is the task ot the 
fifth part of this book. 

The establishment of this truth does not amount to a depieciation 
of the conclusiveness and the convincing powei ot the antisocialist 
argument deriv ed fiom the impanmentof piodiutiv itv to be evpected 
from socialism The weight ot this objection laised to the socialist 
plans IS so oveiw helming that no judicious man could hesitate to 
choose capitalism, d et this w mild still be a choice hetw een alternativ e 
sv stems of societv 's economic oigani/ation, pieteience given to one 
svstem as against aiinthei How evei, such is not the altei native Social- 
ism cannot he lealized hecause it is bevond human power to establish 
It as a social svstem The choice is between capitalism and chaos \ 
man who chooses between dunking a glass ot milk and a glass of a 
solution of potassium cj aiiide does not choose betw een tw o bei ei ages, 
he chooses between lite and death A societv that chooses between 
capitalism and sot lalism does not choose betw een tw o social s_v stems, it 
chooses between social coopeiation and the dismtegiation ot societv 
Socialism is not an alternative to capitalism, it is an alternative to anv 
svstem undei which men can live asAwMW beings 1 o stiess this point 
IS the task of economics as it is the task ot biologv and cheimstiv to 
teach that potassium cvanide is not a nutiiment but a deadlv poison 
I he comincmg powei ot the productivitv aigument is in tact so 
iiiesistible that the advocates ot socialism weie toiced to abandon 
then old tactics and to lesort to new methods I hey aie eagei to 
diveit attention tioin the pioductivitv issue by thiowing into leliet 
the moiiopolv pioblciii Ml contempoiaiv socialist nunitestoes e\ 
p.iri.ite on innnopolv powei Statesmen and piofessois tiv to outdo 
one anothei in depicting the evils ot moiiopolv Oui age is called the 
age of innnopolv capitihsm I he foremost aiguiiieiit ad\ meed rodiv 
in t.ivoi of socialism is the leteience to nionopolv 
Now, It IS tiuc that the emeigence ot moiiopolv puces (not ol 
monopoly as such without moiiopolv puces) cieates a disciepancv 
between the inteicsts ot the monopolist and chose of the coiisuiiieis 
Ihc monopolist does not tiiiploy the nionopoli/ed good accoidiiig 
to the wishes ot the consunieis -Xs tai as thtie aie monopoK puces, 
the inteiests ot the monopolist take picccdcnce ovei those ot the 
public and the dcniocuicv of the maikct is icstnctcd With legaid to 
monopoly piiccs theic is not haiiiionv, hut conflict ot inteiests 
It IS possible to contest thise staremenrs w ith i egaid to the nionopolv 
puces leceived in the sale ot 'iiticles undei patents and copyrights 
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One ma) aigue that m the absence of patent and cop) light legislation 
these books, compositions, and technological innos ations w ould nc\ ei 
have come into existence The public pays monopoH puces foi things 
thej Mould not hate enjojed at all under competitixc prices How- 
ever, M e may fairK disregard this issue It has little to do w ith the 
great monopoly controtersv of our da\ When people deal with 
the evils of monopoly, they inipl\ that theie pies ails within the un- 
hampered maiket econonn a general and inetitahle tendencs towaid 
the substitution of monopoK pnees for competitne prices This is, 
they say , a characteristic maik of “mature” 01 “late” capitalism What- 
cser conditions may hate been in the eailiei stages of capitalist etolu- 
tion and w hates ei one mas think about the salidits of the classical 
economists’ statements concerning the haimons of the iightls undei- 
stood interests, todas there is no longer ans question of such a 
h irmons 

As has been pointed out alteads ,' theic is no such tendencs towaid 
monopolization It is a fact that ssith mins commodities in manv 
countries monopols prices pies ail, and, moieoser, mans ai tides aic 
sold at monopols prices on the ssorld market Howesci, almost all 
of these instances of monopols prices aic the outgrossth of gosetn- 
ment inteiferencc ssith business Thes weie not created bs the intei- 
pla\ of the factors opeiating on a free iiiaiket They aic not piodiicts 
of capitalism, hut picciscls of the endcasois to counteract the forces 
determining the height of the market prices It is a distoition of fact 
to speak of monopoH capitalism It ssoiild be moic appropriate to 
speak of monopols inters entiomsm or of monopoK statisin 

Those instances of monopoly puces sshich would ippcii ilso on 
i market not hampcied and sabotaged bs the inteiferencc of the 
s irious national goseiniuciits and bs conspnacies between gioups 
111 goseinments aic of minoi importance I hes concein some lass 
materials the deposits of s\ Inch arc fess and geographic ill^ conecn- 
nated, and lot il limited space monopolies Hoss esci it is a f ict that 
111 these cases monopols pi ices cm he rcih/cd esen in the ibscnte of 
goseinment policies iiiiiiiig dircctls or indiicctls it then cstiblisli 
iiient It IS iiecessais to icali/c that consumcis soscicigntv is not pei 
feet and that there are limits to the opei itioii of the dciiiociatic process 
of the market Fhcic is, it is true in some exceptional and rare cases 
of minor miportince esen on a iiiiikct nor hiiiipcicd and sabotaged 
by goseinment inteifeience in intigonism between the interests of 
the os\ neis of factoisof pioductioii ind those of the lest of the people. 
Ilowcsei, the cxistciice of such intagonisiiis by no meins impaiis 

1 1 Cf abos c, p. 363 
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the concord of the interests of all people tvith regard to the preserva- 
tion of the market economv. The market economy is the only system 
of society’s economic organization that can function and reallv has 
been functioning. Socialism is unrealizable because of its inability 
to develop a method for economic calculation. Interventionism must 
result in a state of affairs which, from the point of view of its ad- 
vocates, is less desirable than the conditions of the unhampered market 
economy which it aims to alter. In addition, it liquidates itself as soon 
as it is pushed beyond a narrow field of application.' ' Such being the 
case, the only social order that can preserve and further intensify the 
social division of labor is the market economy. All those svho do 
not wish to disintegrate social cooperation and to return to the 
conditions of primitive barbarism are interested in the perpetuation 
of the market economy. 

The classical economists' teachings concerning the harmony of the 
rightly understood interests were defective in so far as they failed 
to recognize the fact that the democratic process of the market is 
not perfect, because in some instances of minor importance, even in 
the unhampered market economy, monopoly prices may appear. But 
much more conspicuous was their failure to recogniz.e that and whs- 
no socialist system can be considered as a system of society’s economic 
organization. They based the doctrine of the harmony of interests 
upon the erroneous assumption that there are no exceptions to the 
rule that the owners of the means of production are forced by the 
market process to employ their property according to the wishes 
of the consumers. Today this theorem must be based on the knou ledge 
that no economic calculation is feasible under socialism. 

4. Private Property 

Private ownership of the means of production is the fundamental 
institution of the market economy. It is the institution the presence of 
which characterizes the market economy as such. Where it is absent, 
there is no question of a market economy. 

Ownership means full control of the services that can be derived 
from a good. This catallactic notion of ownership and property rights 
is not to be confused with the legal definition of ownership and prop- 
erty rights as stated in the laws of various countries. It was the idea of 
legislators and courts to define the legal concept of property in such 
a way as to give to the proprietor full protection by the governmental 
apparatus of coercion and compulsion and to prevent anybody from 

[4. Cf. the ■iixth part nf this booB. 
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encroaching upon his rights. As far as this purpose was adequateiK' 
realized, the legal concept of property' rights corresponded to the 
catallactic concept. However, noTj-adays there are tendencies to 
abolish the institution of private propert> by a change in the laws 
determining the scope of the actions which the proprietor is en- 
titled to undertake with regard to the things which arc his property. 
While retaining the term pris'ate propert\', these reforms aim at the 
substitution of public ownership for private ownership. This tendency 
is the characteristic mark of the plans of various schools of Christian 
socialism and of nationalist socialism. But few of the champions of 
these schools have been so keen as the Nazi philosopher Othmar Spann, 
who explicitly declared that the realization of his plans would bring 
about a state of affairs in w hich rhe institution of private property 
w'ill be preserved onlv in a “formal sense, while in fact there w ill be 
only public ownership.” There is need to mention these things in 
order to avoid popular fallacies and confusion. In dealing with private 
property, catallactics deals \\ ith control, not with legal terms, con- 
cepts and definitions. Private ovinership means that the proprietors 
determine the employment of the factors of production, while public 
ownership means that the government controls their employment. 

Private propeny- is a human device. It is not sacred. It came into 
existence in early ages of history, when people with their own power 
and by their own authority appropriated to themselyes what had 
preyiously not been anybody’s property. Again and again proprietors 
were robbed of their property by expropriation. The history of 
private property can be traced back to a point at vi hich it originated 
out of acts w hich v ere certainly not legal. Virtually every owner is the 
direct or indirect legal successor of people who acquired ownership 
either by arbitraiy’ appropriation of ownerless things or by violent 
spoliation of their predecessor. 

However, the fact that len-al formalism can trace back even' title 
either ro arbitrary appropriation or to violent expropriation has no 
significance hatever for the conditions of a market society. 0\i net- 
ship in rhe market economy is no longer linked up u'ith the remote 
origin of private property. Those events in a far-distant past, hidden 
in the darkness of primitive mankind's historv, arc no longer of any 
concern for our day. For in an unhampered market society the con- 
sumers daily decide anevi who should own and hoM much he should 
own. The consumers allot control of the means of production to 
those who know hovi to use them best for rhe satisfaction of the 
most urgent wants of the consumers. Only in a legal and form^isDc 

15. Cf. Spann, Der viahre Stmt (Leipzig, K121), p. 249. 
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sense can the owners be considered the successors of appropriators 
and expropriators. In fact, they are mandataries of the consumers, 
bound by the operation of the market to serve the consumers best. 
Capitalism is the consummation of the self-determination of the con- 
sumer's. 

The meaning of private property in the market society is radically 
different from what it is under a system of each household's autarky. 
Where each household is economically self-sufficient, the privately 
owned means of production exclusively serve the proprietor. He 
alone reaps all the benefits derived from their employment. In the 
market society the proprietors of capital and land can enjoy their 
property only by employing it for the satisfaction of other people's 
wants. They must serve the consumers in order to have any advantage 
from what is their own. The verj' fact that they own means of 
production forces them to submit to the wishes of the public. Owner- 
ship is an asset only for those who know how to employ it in the best 
possible way for the benefit of the consumers. It is a social function. 

5. The Conflicts of Our Age 

Popular opinion sees the source of the conflicts w hich bring about 
the civil w ars and international wars of our age in the collision of 
"economic” interests inherent in the market economy. Civil war 
is the rebellion of the “exploited” ma,sses against the “exploiting” 
classes. Foreign war is the revolt of the “have-not” nations against 
those nations who have appropriated to themselves an unfair share 
of the earth’s natural resources and, with insatiable greed, want to 
snatch even more of this wealth destined for the use of all. He w ho 
in face of these facts speaks of the harmony of the rightly understood 
interests, is either a moron or an infamous apologist of a manifestly 
unjust social order. No intelligent and honest man could fail to realize 
that there prevail today irreconcilable conflicts of material interests 
which can be settled only by recourse to arms. 

It is certainly true that our age is full of conflicts which generate 
war. However, these conflicts do not spring from the operation of 
the unhampered market society. It may be permissible to call them 
economic conflicts because they concern that sphere of human life 
which is, in common speech, known as the sphere of economic activi- 
ties. But it is a serious blunder to infer from this appellation that the 
source of these conflicts are conditions which develop within the 
frame of a market society. It is not capitalism that produces them, 
but precisely the anticapitalistif policies designed to check the func- 
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tioning of capitalism. They are an outgrowth of the various govern- 
ments’ interference with business, of trade and migration barriers 
and discrimination against foreign labor, foreign products, and 
foreign capital. 

None of these conflicts could have emerged in an unhampered 
market economy. Imagine a world in which everybody were free 
to live and work as entrepreneur or as employee where he wanted 
and how he cho.se, and ask which of these conflicts could still exist. 
Imagine a world in which the principle of private ownership of the 
means of production is fully realized, in which there are no institu- 
tions hindering the mobility of capital, labor, and commodities, in 
u'hich the laws, the courts, and the administrative officers do not dis- 
criminate against any individual or group of individuals, whether 
native or alien. Imagine a stare of affairs in which governments arc 
devoted exclusively to the task of protecting the individual's life, 
health, and property again-st violent and fraudulent aggression. In 
such a world the frontiers arc drawn on the maps, but the\' do not 
hinder anybody from the pursuit of what he thinks will make him 
more prosperous. No individual is interested in the expansion of the 
size of his nation's territory, as he cannot derive any gain from such 
an aggrandizement. (Conquest does not pay and war becomes obsolete. 

In the ages preceding the rise of liberalism and the evolution of 
modern capitalism, people for the most part consumed onlv what 
could he produced out of raw materials available in their own neigh- 
borhood. The development of the international division of labor has 
radically altered this state of affairs. Food and raw materials imported 
from distant countries arc articles of mass consumption. The most 
advanced F.uropean nations could do without these imports only at 
the price of a very considerable lowering of their standard of living. 
I'hev must pay for the badlv needed purchase of minerals, lumber, 
oil, cereals, fat, coffee, tea, cocoa, fruit, wool, and cotton b\- export- 
ing manufactures, most of them processed out of iniportcd raw 
materials. Their vital interests are hurtbv the protectionist trade poli- 
cies of the countries producing these primary products. 

Two hundred years ago it was of little concern to the Sw edes or 
the Swiss whether or not a non-European country w as efficient in 
utilizing its natural resources. But today economic backwardness in 
a foreign country, endowed by rich natural resources, hurts the inter- 
ests of all those whose .standard of living could be raised if a more 
appropriate mode of utilizing this natural wealth were adopted. The 
principle of each nation's unrestricted sovereignty is in a world of 
^overmnent interference with btisiiiesi a challenge to all other nations. 
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The conflict between the have-nots and the haves is a real conflict. 
But it is present only in a world in which any sovereign government 
is free to hurt the interests of all peoples — its own included — by de- 
priving the consumers of the advantages a better exploitation of this 
country’s resources would give them. It is not sovereignly as such 
that makes for war, but sovereignty of governments not entirely uom- 
mitted to the principles of the market economy. 

Liberalism did not and does not build its hopes upon abolition of the 
sovereignty of the various national governments, a venture which 
would result in endless wars. It aims at a general recognition of the 
idea of economic freedom. If all peoples become liberal and conceive 
that economic freedom best serves their own interests, national sover- 
eignty will no longer engender conflict and war. What is needed to 
make peace durable is neither international treaties and covenants nor 
international tribunals and organizations like the defunct League of 
Nations or its successor, the United Nations. If the principle of the 
market economy is universally accepted, such makeshifts are un- 
necessary; if it is not accepted, they are futile. Durable peace can 
only be the outgrowth of a change in ideologies. As long as the 
peoples cling to the Montaigne dogma and think that they cannot 
prosper economically except at the expense of other nations, peace 
will never be anything ocher than a period of preparation for the next 
war. 

Economic nationalism is incompatible with durable peace. Yet 
economic nationalism is unavoidable where there is government in- 
terference with business. Protectionism is indispensable where there 
is no domestic free trade. Where there is government interference 
with business, free trade even in the short run would frustrate the 
aims sought by the various interventionist measures.'” 

It is an illusion to believe that a nation would lastingK’ tolerate 
other nations’ policies which harm the vital interest of its own citi- 
zens. Let us assume that the United Nations had been established in 
the year i6ao and that the Indian tribes of North America had been 
admitted as members of this organization. Then the sovereignty of 
these Indians would have been recognized as inviolable. They would 
have been given the right to exclude all aliens from entering their 
territory and from exploiting its rich natural resources which they 
themselves did not know how to utilize. Does anybody really believe 
that any international covenant or charter could have prevented the 
Europeans from invading these countries? 

|6. Cf. above, pp. 363-365, and below, pp. 819-821. 
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Many of the richest deposits of various mineral substances are lo- 
cated in areas whose inhabitants are too ignorant, too inert, or too 
dull to take advantage of the riches nature has bestowed upon them. 
If the governments of these countries prevent aliens from exploiting 
these deposits, or if their conduct of public affairs is so arbitrary that 
no foreign investments are safe, serious harm is inflicted upon all those 
foreign peoples whose material well-being could be improved by a 
more adequate utilization of the deposits concerned. It does not matter 
whether the policies of these governments are the outcome of a 
general cultural backwardness or of the adoption of the now fashion- 
able ideas of interventionism and economic nationalism. The result is 
the same in both cases. 

There is no use in conjuring away these conflicts by wishful think- 
ing. What is needed to make peace durable is a change in ideologies. 
What generates war is the economic philosophy almost universally 
espoused today by governments and political parties. As this philoso- 
phy sees it, there prevail within the unhampered market economy 
irreconcilable conflicts between the interests of various nations. Free 
trade harms a nation; it brings about impoverishment. It is the duty 
of government to prevent the evils of free trade by trade barriers. 
We may, for the sake of argument, disregard the fact that protec- 
tionism also hurts the interests of the nations which resort to it. But 
there can be no doubt that protectionism aims at damaging the interests 
of foreign peoples and really does damage them. It is an illusion to 
assume that those injured will tolerate other nations’ protectionism 
if they believe that they are strong enough to brush it away by the 
use of arms. The philosophy of protectionism is a philosophy of war. 
The wars of our age are not at variance with popular economic 
doctrines; they are, on the contrary, the inescapable result of a con- 
.sistent application of these doctrines. 

The League of Nations did not fail because its organization w as 
deficient. It failed because it lacked the spirit of genuine fiberalism. 
It was a convention of governments irahiied with the spirit of eco- 
nomic nationalism and entirely committed to the principles of eco- 
nonjic warfare. While the delegates indulged in mere academic talk 
about good will among the nations, the governments whom they 
represented inflicted a good deal of evil upon all other nations. The 
two decades of the League’s functioning were marked by each nation’s 
adamant economic warfare against all other nations. The tariff pro- 
tectionism of the years before 1914 was mild indeed when compared 
with what developed in the ’twenties and ’thirties — viz., embargoes. 
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quantitative trade control, foreign excltange control, monetarv de- 
valuation, and so on.” 

The prospects for the United Nations are not better, but rather 
worse. Every nation looks upon imports, especially upon imports 
of manufactured goods, as upon a disaster. It is the avowed goal of 
almost all countries to bar foreign manufactures as much as possible 
from access to their domestic markets. Almost all nations are fighting 
against the specter of an unfavorable balance of trade. Thev do not 
want to cooperate; thev want to protect themselves against the alleged 
dangers of cooperation. 

17. For in appraisal of the abortive attempts of the League to do away witli 
economic warfare, cl. Rappard, l.e Natioimimie iconovtique nt la Socihe Jes 
Nations (Paris, 1938). 
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Social Cooperation Without a Market 

XXV. THE IMAGINARY CONSTRUCTION 
OK A SOCIALIST SOCIETY 

I. The Historical Origin of the Socialist Idea 

W HKN the social philosophers of the eighteenth century laid the 
foundations of praxeology and economics, they were con- 
fronted with an almost universally accepted and uncontested distinc- 
tion between the petty selfish individuals and the state, the representa- 
tive of the interests of the whole society. However, at that time the 
deification process which finally elevated the men managing the social 
apparatus of coercion and compulsion into the ranks of the gods w as 
not yet completed. What people had in mind when speaking of 
government was not yet the quasi-theological notion of an omnipo- 
tent and omniscient deity, the perfect embodiment of all virtues; it 
was the concrete governments as they acted on the political scene. It 
was the various .sovereign entities whose territorial size was the out- 
come of bloody wars, diplomatic intrigues, and dynastic intermar- 
riage and succession. It was the princes \vho.se private domain and 
revenue were in many countries not yet .separated from the public 
treasury, and oligarchic republics, like ATnicc and some of the Swiss 
cantons, in which the ultimate objective of the conduct of public 
affairs w as to enrich the ruling aristocracy. The interests of these 
rulers were in opposition to those of their “selfish" subjects exclusively 
committed to the pursuit of their osvn happiness on the one hand, 
and to those of foreign governments Irmging for booty and territorial 
aggrandizement on the other hand. In dealing w ith these antagonisms, 
the authors of books on public affairs were reads' to espouse the cause 
of their own country’s government. Ehes assumed quite candidly 
that the rulers are the champions of the interests of the whole society, 
irreconcilably conflicting with those of the individuals. In checking 
the selfishness of their subjects, governments were promoting the 
welfare of the whole of society as against the mean concerns of 
individuals. 

The liberal philosoph)' discarded these notions. From its point of 
view there arc within the unhampered market society no conflicts of 
the rightly understood interests. The^interests of the citizens are not 
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opposed to those of the nation, the interests of each nation are not 
opposed to those of other nations. 

Yet in demonstrating this thesis the liberal philosophers them- 
selves contributed an essential element to the notion of the godlike 
state. They substituted in their inquiries the image of an ideal state 
for the real states of their age. They constructed the vague image of 
a government whose only objective is to make its citizens happy. 
This ideal had certainly no counterpart in the Europe of the aiicieii 
regime. In this Europe there were German princelings who sold their 
subjects like cattle to fight the wars of foreign nations; there were 
kings who seized every opportunity to rush upon weaker neighbors; 
there was the shocking experience of the partitions of Poland; there 
was France successively governed by the century’s most profligate 
men, the Regent Orleans and Louis XV; and there was Spain, ruled b v 
the ill-bred paramour of an adulterous queen. However, the liberal 
philosophers deal only with a state which has nothing in common 
with these governments of corrupt courts and aristocracies. The state, 
as it appears in their writings, is governed by a perfect superhuman 
being, a king whose only aim is to promote the welfare of his subjects. 
Starting from this assumption, they raise the question of whether the 
actions of the individual citizens when left free from any authoritarian 
control would not develop along lines of which this good and wise 
king would disapprove. The liberal philosopher answers this question 
in the negative. It is true, he admits, that the entrepreneurs are selfish 
and seek their own profit. However, in the market economy they can 
earn profits only by satisfying in the best possible w'ay the most 
urgent needs of the consumers. The objectives of entrepreneurship 
do not differ from those of the perfect king. For this benevolent 
king too aims at nothing else than such an employment of the means 
of production that the maximum of consumer satisfaction can be 
reached. 

It is obvious that this reasoning introduces value judgments and 
political bias into the treatment of the problems. This paternal ruler 
is merely an alias for the economist who by means of this trick elevates 
his personal value judgments to the dignity of a universally valid 
standard of absolute eternal values. The author identifies himself with 
the perfect king and calls the ends he himself would choose if he 
were equipped with this king’s power, welfare, commonweal, and 
volkswirtschaftliche productivity as distinct from the ends toward 
which the selfish individuals are striving. He is so naive as not to see 
that this hypothetical chief of state is merely a hypostatization of his 
own arbitrary value judgment?, and blithely assumes that he has dis- 
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covered an incontestable standard of good and evil. Masked as the 
benevolent paternal autocrat, the author’s own Ego is enshrined as 
the voice of the absolute moral law. 

The essenrial characteristic of the imaginary construction of this 
king’s ideal regime is that all its citizeas are unconditionally subject 
to authoritarian control. The king issues orders and all obey. This 
is not a market economy; there is no longer private ownership of the 
means of production. The terminology of the market economy is 
retained, hut in fact there is no longer any private ownership of the 
means of production, no real buying and selling, and no market prices. 
Production is not directed by the conduct of the consumers displayed 
on the market, hut by authoritarian decrees. The authority assigns to 
everybody his station in the system of the social division of labor, 
determines what should be produced, and how and what each individ- 
ual is allowed to consume. This is what nowadays can properly be 
called the German variety of socialist management.' 

Now, the economists compare this hypothetical system, which in 
their eyes embodies the moral law itself, with the market economy. 
The best they can say of the market economy is that it does not 
bring about, a state of affairs different from that produced by the 
supremacy of the perfect autocrat. They approve of the market 
economy only because its operation, as they see it, ultimately attains 
the same results the perfect king would aim at. Thus the simple identi- 
fication of what is morally good and economically expedient with the 
plans of the totalitarian dictator that characterizes all champions of 
planning and socialism was not contested by many of the old liberals. 
One must even assert that they originated this confusion v hen thev 
substituted the ideal image of the perfect .state for the wicked and 
unscrupulous despots and politicians of the real world. Of course, 
for the liberal thinker this perfect state v as merely an auxiliary tool 
of reasoning, a model with which he compared the operation of the 
market economy. But it was not amazing that people finally raised 
the question as to why one should not transfer this ideal state from 
the realm of thought into the realm of reality. ^ 

All older social reformers wanted to realize the good society by 
a confiscation of all private property and its subsequent redistribution; 
each man’s share should be equal to that of every other, and continuous 
vigilance by the authorities should safeguard the preservation of this 
equalitarian system. These plans became unrealizable when the large- 
scale enterprises in manufacturing, mining, and transportation ap- 
peared. There cannot be any question of splitting up large-scale busi- 

I. Cf. below, pp. 7 1 3-7 1 4. 
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ness units and distributing the fragments in equal shares.- The age-old 
program of redistribution was superseded by the idea of socialization. 
The means of production were to be expropriated, but no redistribu- 
tion was to be resorted to. The state itself was to run all the plants 
and farms. 

This inference became logically inescapable as soon as people began 
to ascribe to the state not only moral but also intellectual perfection. 
The liberal philosophers had described their imaginary state as an 
unselfish entity, exclusively committed to the best possible improve- 
ment of its subjects’ welfare. They had discovered that in the frame 
of a market society the citizens' selfishness must bring about the same 
results that this unselfish state would .seek to realize; it was precisely 
this fact that justified the preservation of the market economy in 
their eyes. But things became different as soon as people began to 
ascribe to the state not only the best intentions but also omniscience. 
Then one could not help concluding that the infallible state was in 
a position to succeed in the conduct of production activities better 
than erring individuals. It would avoid all those errors that often 
frustrate the actions of entrepreneurs and capitalists. There would no 
longer be malinvestment or squandering of scarce factors of produc- 
tion; wealth would multiply. The “anarchy” of production appears 
wasteful when contrasted with the planning of the onmiseknt state. 
The socialist mode of production then appears to be the only reason- 
able system, and the market economy seems the incarnation of un- 
reason. In the eyes of the rationalist advocates of socialism, the market 
economy is simplv an incomprehensible aberration of mankind. In 
the eyes of those influenced by historicism, the market economy is 
the social order of an inferior stage of human evolution which the 
inescapable process of progressive perfection will eliminate in order 
to establish the more adequate system of socialism. Both lines of 
thought agree that reason itself postulates the transition to socialism. 

What the naive mind calls reason is nothing hut the absolutization 
of its own value judgments. The individual simply identifies the prod- 
ucts of his own reasoning with the shaky notion of an absolute reason. 
No socialist ever gave a thought to the possibility that the abstract 
entity w'hich he wants to vest with unlimited power — whether it is 
called humanity, society, nation, stare, or government — could act in 
a way of which he himself disapprtjves. A socialist advocates socialism 
because he is fully convinced that the supreme director of the socialist 
commonwealth w ill be reasonable from his — the individual socialist's 

1 . There are, however, even today in the United States people who want to 
knock to pieces large-scale produtjtion and to do away with corporate business. 
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— point of view, that he will aim at those ends of which he — the indi- 
vidual socialist — fully approves, and that he will try to attain these 
ends by choosing means which he — the individual socialist — would 
also choose. Every socialist calls only that system a genuinely socialist 
system in which these conditions are completely fulfilled; all other 
brands claiming the name of socialism are counterfeit systems entirely 
different from true socialism. Every socialist is a disguised dictator. 
Woe to all dissenters! They have forfeited their right to live and 
must be “liquidated.” 

The market economy makes peaceful cooperation among people 
possible in spite of the fact that they disagree with regard to their 
value judgments. In the plans of the socialists there is no room left 
for dissenting views. Their principle is Gleichschaittiiig, perfect uni- 
formity enforced by the police. 

People frequently call socialism a religion. It is indeed the religion 
of self-deification. The State and Government of which the planners 
speak, the People of the nationalists, the Society of the Marxians and 
the Humanity of the positivists are names for the God of the new 
religions. But all these idols are merely aliases for the individual re- 
former’s own will. In ascribing to his idol all those attributes which the 
theologians ascribe to God, the inflated Ego glorifies itself. It is infi- 
nitely good, omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient, eternal. It is the 
only perfect being in this imperfect world. 

Economics is not called to examine blind faith and bigotry. The 
faithful are proof against every criticism. In their eyes criticism is 
scandalous, a blasphemous revolt of wicked men against the imperish- 
able splendor of their idol. Economics deals merely with the socialist 
plans, not with the psychological factors that impel people to espouse 
the religion of statolatry. 


2. The Socialist Doctrine , 

Karl Marx was not the originator of socialism. The idea of socialism 
was fully elaborated when Marx adopted the socialist creed. Nothing 
could be added to the praxeological description of the socialist system 
as developed by his predecessors, and Alarx did not add anything. 
Neither did Marx refute the objections against the feasibility', desir- 
ability, and advantageousness of socialism raised by earlier authors 
and by his contemporaries. He never even embarked upon such a 
venture, fully aware as he was of his inability to succeed in it. All that 
he did to fight the criticisms of socialism was to hatch out the doctrine 
of polylogism. 
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However, the services that Marx rendered to the socialist propa- 
ganda were not confined to the invention of polylogism. Still more 
important was his doctrine of the inevitability of socialism. 

Marx lived in an age in which the doctrine of evolutionary melio- 
rism was almost generally accepted. The invisible hand of Providence 
leads men, independently of their wills, from lower and less perfect 
stages to higher and more perfect ones. There prevails in the course 
of human history an inevitable tendency toward progress and im- 
provement. Each later stage of human affairs is, by virtue of its being 
a later stage, also a higher and better stage. Nothing is permanent in 
human conditions except this irresLstible urge toward progress. Hegel, 
who died a few years before Marx entered the scene, had presented 
this doctrine in his fascinating philosophy of history, and Nietzsche, 
who entered the scene just at the time when Marx withdrew, made 
it the focal point of his no less fascinating writings. It has been the 
myth of the last two hundred years. 

What Marx did was to integrate the socialist creed into this melio- 
rist doctrine. The coming of socialism is inevitable, and this by itself 
proves that socialism is a higher and more perfect state of human 
affairs than the preceding state of capitalism. It is vain to discuss the 
pros and cons of socialism. Socialism is bound to come "with the 
inexorability of a law of nature.” ’ Only morons can be so stupid as 
to question tt hether what is bound to come is more beneficial than 
what preceded it. Only bribed apologists of the unjust claims of the 
exploiters can be so insolent as to find any fault with socialism. 

If we attribute the epithet .Marxian to all those who agree with 
this doctrine, we must call the immense majority of our contempo- 
raries iMarxians. These people agree that the coming of socialism is 
both absolutely inevitable and highly desirable. The “wave of the 
future" drives mankind toward socialism. Of course, they disagree 
with one another as to who is to be entrusted with the captaincy of 
the socialist ship of state. There are many candidates for this job. 

Marx tried to prove his prophecy in a twofold way. The first is 
the method of Hegelian dialectics. Capitalist private property is the 
first negation of individual private property and must beget its own 
negation, viz., the establishment of public property in the means of 
production.'' Things were as simple as that for the hosts of Hegelian 
writers who infested Germany in the days of Marx. 

The second method is the demonstration of the unsatisfactorv con- 
ditions brought about by capitalism. Marx’s critique of the capitalist 

3. Cf. Marx, Das Kapital (7th ed. Hamburg, 1914), 1 , 718. 

4. Ibid. 
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mode of production is entirely wrong. Even the most orthodox 
Marxians arc not bold enough to support seriously its essential thesis, 
namely, that capitalism results in a progressive impoverishment of 
the wage earners. But if one admits for the sake of argument all the 
absurdities of the Marxian analysis of capitalism, nothing is yet won 
for the demonstration of the two theses, viz., that socialism is 
bound to come and that it is not only a better system than capitalism, 
but even the most perfect sptem, the final realization of which will 
bring to man eternal bliss in his earthly life. All the sophisticated 
syllogisms of the ponderous volumes published by Marx, Engels, and 
hundreds of Marxian authors cannot conceal the fact that the only 
and ultimate source of Marx’s prophecy is an alleged inspiration by 
virtue of which Marx claims tt) have gue.ssed the plans of the myste- 
rious powers determining the course of history. Like Hegel, Marx was 
a prophet communicating to the people the revelation that an inner 
voice had imparted to him. 

The outstanding fact in the history of socialism between 1848 and 
1920 was chat the essential problems concerning its working were 
hardly ever touched upon. The iMarxian taboo branded all attempts 
to examine the economic problems of a socialist commonwealth as 
“unscientific.” Nobody was bold enough to defy this ban. It was 
tacitly assumed by both the friends and the foes of socialism that 
socialism is a realizable system of mankind’s economic organization. 
The vast literature concerning socialism dealt with alleged shortcom- 
ings of capitalism and with die general cultural implications of social- 
ism. It never dealt with the econWics of socialism as such. 

The socialist creed rests upon three dogmas: 

First: Society is an omnipotent and omniscient being, free from 
human frailty and wcakne.ss. 

Second: The coming of .socialism is inevitable. 

Third: As history is a continuous progress from less perfect con- 
ditions to more perfect condirions, the coming of socialism is desirable. 

For praxcology and economics the only problem to be discussed 
in regard to socialism is this: Can a socialist system operate as a system 
of the division of labor.’ 


3. The Praxcological Character of Socialism 

The essential mark of socialism is that one ndll alone acts. It is 
immaterial whose will it is. The director may be an anointed king 
or a dictator, ruling by virtue of his charima, he may be a Fiihrer or 
a board of Fiihrers appointed by the *ote of the people. The main 
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thing is that the employment of all factors of production is directed 
by one agency only. One will alone chooses, decides, directs, acts, 
gives orders. All the rest simply obey orders and instructions. Or- 
ganization and a planned order are substituted for the “anarchy ” 
of production and for various people’s initiative. Social coopera- 
tion under the division of labor is safeguarded by a system of 
hegemonic bonds in which a director peremptorily calls upon 
the obedience of all his wards. 

In terming the director society (as the Marxians do), state (with 
a capital S), government, or aiuhority, people tend to forget that 
the director is always a human being, not an abstract notion or a 
mythical collective entity. We may admit that the director or the 
board of directors are people of superior ability, wise and full of 
good intentions. But it would be nothing short of idiocy to assume that 
they are omniscient and infallible. 

In a praxeological analysis of the problems of socialism, we are not 
concerned with the moral and ethical character of the director. 
Neither do we discuss his vaJue judgments and his choice of ulfimare 
ends. What we are dealing wdth is merely the question of whether 
any mortal man, equipped with the logical structure of the human 
mind, can be equal to the tasks incumbent upon a director of a socialist 
society. 

We assume that the director has at his disposal all the technological 
knowledge of his age. Moreover, he has a complete inventory of all 
the material factors of production available and a roster enunierating 
all manpower employable. In these respects the crowd of experts and 
specialists which he assembles in his offices provide him with perfect 
information and answer correctly all questions he may ask them. 
Their voluminous reports accumulate in huge piles on his desk. But 
now he must act. He must choose among an infinite variety of projects 
in such a way that no want which he himself considers more urgent 
remains unsatisfied because the factors of production required for its 
satisfaction are employed for the satisfaction of wants which he con- 
siders less urgent. 

It is important to realize that this problem has nothing at all to do 
w ith the valuation of the ultimate ends. It refers only to the means 
by the employment of which the ultimate ends chosen are to be 
attained. We assume that the director has made up his mind with re- 
gard to the valuation of ultimate ends. We do not question his decision. 
Neither do we raise the question of whether the. people, the ward,s, 
approve or disapprove of their director’s decisions. We may assume! 
for the sake of argument, that a mysterious power makes everyone 
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agree with one another and with tlie director in the valuation of 
ultimate ends. 

Our problem, the crucial and only problem of socialism, is a purely 
economic problem, and as such refers merely to means and not to 
ultimate ends. 



XXVI. THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF ECONOMIC 
CALCULATION UNDER SOCIAWSM 


I. The Problem 

T he director wants to build a house. Now, there are many methods 
that can be resorted to. Each of them offers, from the point 
of view of the director, certain advantages and disadvantages with 
regard to the utilization of the future building, and results in a differ- 
ent duration of the building’s serviceableness; each of them requires 
other expenditures of building materials and labor and absorbs other 
periods of production. Which method should the director choose? 
He cannot reduce to a common denominator the items of various 
materials and various kinds of labor to be expended. Therefore he 
cannot compare them. He cannot attach either to the waiting time 
(period of production) or to the duration of serviceableness a definite 
numerical expression. In short, he cannot, in comparing costs to be 
expended and gains to be earned, resort to any arithmeticjl operation. 
. The plans of his architects enumerate a vast multiplicity of various 
items in kind; they refer to the physical and chemical qualities of 
various materials and to the physical productivity of various machines, 
tools, and proedflures. But all their statements remain unrelated to 
each other. There is no means of establishing any connection between 
them. 

Imagine the plight of the director when faced with a project. What 
he needs m know is whether or not the execution of the project will 
increase well-being, that is, add something to the wealth available 
without impairing the satisfaction of wants which he considers more 
urgent. But none of the reports he receives give him any clue to the 
solution of this problem. 

We may for the sake of argument at first disregard the dilemmas 
involved in the choice of consumers’ goods to be produced. We may 
assume that this problem is settled. But there is the embarrassing 
multitude of producers’ goods and the infinite variety of procedures 
that can be resorted to for manufacturing definite consumers' goods. 
The most advantageous location of each industry and the optimum 
size of each plant and of each piece of equipment must be determined. 
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One must determine what kind of mechanical power should he em- 
ployed in each of them, and which of the carious formulas for the 
production of this energy should be applied. All these problems arc 
raised daily in thousands and thousands of cases. Each case offers 
special conditions and requires an individual solution appropriate to 
these special data. The number of elements with which the director's 
decision has to deal is much greater than would be indicated by a 
merely technological description of the available producers' goods 
in terms of phvsics and chemistry'. The location of each of them must 
be taken into consideration as well as the serviceahleness of the 
capital investments made in the past for their utilization. The director 
does not simpiv have to deal with coal as such, but with thousands 
and thousands of pits already in operation in various places, and with 
the possibilities for digging new pits, with the various methods of 
mining in each of them, with the different qualities of the coal in 
\-ariQus deposits, with the various methods for utilizing the coal for 
the production of heat, power, and a great number of derivatives. 
It is permissible to say that the present state of technological knowl- 
edge makes it possible to produce almo.st anything out of almost every- 
thing. Our ancestors, for instance, knew only a limited number of 
employments for wood. .Modern technology has added a multitude 
of possible new employments. Wood can be used for the production 
of paper, of various te.\tiie fibers, of foodstuffii, drugs, and many 
other synthetic products. 

Today two methods are resorted to for providing a city w ith clean 
water. Either one brings the -^ ater over long distances in aqueducts, 
an ancient method long practiced, or one chemically purifies the 
water available in the city’s neighborhood. Why docs one not produce 
water synthetically in factories? /Modern technology could easily 
,soh e the technological problems involved. The average man in his 
mental inertia is ready to ridicule such projects as sheer lunacy. How- 
ever, the only reason why the synthetic production of drirTking water 
today — perhaps not at a later day — is out of the question is that 
economic calculation in terms of money shows that it is a more 
expensive procedure than other methods. Eliminate economic calcula-’ 
tion and you have no means of making a rational choice between the 
various alternatives. 

The socialists, it is true, object that economic calculation is not 
infallible. They .say that the capitalists sometimes make mistakes in 
their calculation. Of course, this happens and will always happen. 
For all human action points to the future and the future is always 
uncertain. The most carefully elaborated tilans are frustrated if ex- 
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pectations conterning the future are dashed to the ground. However, 
this is quite a different problem. Today we calculate from the point 
of view of our present knou ledge and of our present anticipation 
of future conditions. We do not deal with the problem of whether 
or not the director will be able to anticipate future conditions. What 
we have in mind is that the director cannot calculate from the point of 
view of his own present value judgments and his own present anticipa- 
tions of future conditions, whatever they nray be. If he invests today 
in the canning industrv, it may happen that a change in consumers’ 
tastes or in the hygienic opinions concerning the w holesonieness of 
canned food will one day turn his inve.stnient into a malinvestment. 
But how can he find out today how to build and equip a cannery 
most economically? 

Some railroad lines constructed at the turn of the century would not 
have been built if people had at that time anticipated the impending 
advance of motoring and aviation. But those who at that time built 
railroads knew which of the various possible alternatives for the 
realization of their plans they had to choose from the point of view 
of their appraisements and anticipations and of the market prices of 
their day in which the \ aluations of the consumers were reflected. 
It is precisely this insight that the director will lack, He will be 
like a sailor on the high seas unfamiliar with the methods of navigation, 
or like a medicr al scholar entrusted with the technical operation of a 
railroad engine. 

We have a.ssumcd that the director has already made up his mind 
with regard to the construction of a definite plant or building. How- 
ever, in order to make such a decision he already needs economic 
calculation. If a hydroelectric power station is to be built, one must 
know whether nr not this is the most economical wav to produce the 
energy needed. How can he know this if he cannot calculate co.sts and 
output? 

We may admit that in its initial period a socialist regime could to 
.some extent rely upon the experience of the preceding age of capital- 
ism, But what is to be done later, as conditions change more and more? 
Of u hat use could the prices of 1900 be for the director in 1949? 
And what use can the director in 1980 derive from the knowledge of 
the prices of 1949? 

The paradox of “planning” is that it cannot plan, bccau.se of the 
absence of economic calculation. What is called a planned economy 
is no economy at all. It is just a system of groping about in the dark. 
There is no qne.stion of a rational choice of means for the best po.ssible 
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attainment of the ultimate ends sought What is called conscious 
planning is precisels the elimination of conscious puiposne action 

2 . Past Failures to Conceive the Problem 

For more than a hundred \ ears the substitution of socialist planning 
for private enterpiise has been' the mam political issue Thousands 
and thousands of hooks have been published foi and against the com- 
munist plans \o othei subject has been moie eagerh discussed in 
private circles, in the press, in public gatheimgs, in the meetings of 
learned societies, in election campaigns, and in pailiaments Wars have 
been fought and iiveis of blood have been shed for the cause of 
socialism \et in all these veais the essential question has not been 
raised 

It IS true that some eminent economists — Heimann Heinrich Gos- 
sen, Albert Schaffle, Vilfredo Pareto, Nikolaas G Pieison, Enrico 
Barone — touched upon the problem But, with the exception of 
Pierson, thev did not penetrate to the coie of the pioblem, and they 
all failed to recogmae its primoidial iniporrance N'eithei did they 
venture to integrate it into the sjstem of the theoiv of human action 
It was these failuics which pievented people fiom paying attention 
to then obseivations I hev were disiegarded ancl soon fell into 
obliv ion 

It would be a seiious mistake to blime the Histoiical School and 
Institutionalism foi this neglect of mankind s most v iral problem 
These two lines of thought fanaticallv disparage economics, the 
“dismal science,” m the inteiests ot then inteiventionist oi socialist 
propaganda Howevei, thev have not succeeded in suppiessing the 
studv of economics entirelv Ihe pu/7ling thing is not whv the de- 
tiactors of economics failed to recogni/e the pioblem, but why the 
economists w ere guiltv of the same fault 

It is the two fundamental eiiois ot mathematical ecnndiuics that 
must be indicted 

The mathematical economists are almost evdusivelv intent upon 
the studv of what thev call economic equilibiium and the static state 
Recouise to the imaginau construction of an evenly rotating 
economy is, as has been pointed out,' an indispensable mental tool 
of economic reasoning But it is a giave mistake to considei this 
auxiliarv tool as au\ thing else than an imaginaiv constiuction, and to 
overlook the fact that it has not only no counterpart m reality, but 

1 Cf above, pp 247-251 
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cannot even be thought through consistently to its ultimate logical 
consequences. The mathematical economist, blinded by the prepos- 
session that economics must be constructed according to the pattern 
of Newtonian mechanics and is open to treatment by mathematical 
methods, misconstrues entirely the subject matter of his investigations. 
He no longer deals with human action but with a soulle.ss mechanism 
mysteriously actuated by forces not open to further analysis. In the 
imaginary construction of the evenly rotating economy there is. of 
course, no room for the entrepreneurial function. Thus the mathe- 
matical economist eliminates the entrepreneur from his thought. He 
has no need for this mover and shaker whose never ceasing interven- 
tion prevents the imaginary sj'stem from reaching the state of perfect 
equilibrium and static conditions. He hates the entrepreneur as a 
disturbing element. The prices of the factors of production, as the 
mathematical economist sees it, are determined by the intersection of 
two curves, not by human action. 

Moreover, in drawing his cherished curves of cost and price, the 
mathematical economist fails to see that the reduction of costs and 
prices to homogeneous magnitudes implies the use of a common 
medium of exchange. Thus he creates the illusion that calculation 
of costs and prices could be resorted to even in the absence of a com- 
mon denominator of the exchange ratios of the factors of production. 

The result is that from the writings of the mathematical economists 
the imaginary construction of a socialist commonwealth emerges 
as a realizable system of cooperation under the division of labor, 
as a full-fledged alternative to the economic system based on private 
control of the means of production. The director of the socialist 
community will be in a position to allocate tbe various factors of 
production in a rational way, i.e., on the ground of calculation. .Men 
can have both socialist cooperation under the division of labor and 
rational employment of the factors of production. They arc free to 
adopt socialism svithout abandoning economy in the choice of means. 
Socialism does not enjoin the renunciation of rationality in the em- 
ployment of the factors of production. Tt is a variety of rational social 
action. 

An apparent verification of these errors was seen in tlie e.xperiencc 
of the socialist governments of Soviet Russia and Nazi Ciermam . 
People did not realize that these were not isolated socialist .s)’stems. 
They were operating in an environment in which the price system 
still worked. They could resort to economic calculation on the ground 
of the prices established abroad. Without the aid of these prices theii' 
actions would have been aimlc^ and planless. Only because they w ere 
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able to refer to these foreign prices were they able to calculate, to 
keep books, and to prepare their much talked about plans. 

3. Recent Suggestions for Socialist Economic Calculation 

The socialist tracts deal with everything except the essential and 
unique problem of socialism, viz., economic calculation. It is only 
in the last years that socialist writers have no longer been able to avoid 
paying attention to this primordial matter. They have begun to suspect 
that the Marxian technique of smearing “bourgeois” economics is 
not an entirely sufficient method for the realization of the socialist 
utopia. They have tried to substitute a theory of socialism for the 
scurrilous Hegelian metaphysics of the Marxian doctrine. They have 
embarked upon designing schemes for socialist economic calculation. 
Of course, they have lamentably failed in this task. It would hardly be 
necessary to deal w irh their spurious suggestions were it not for the 
fact that such examination offers a good opportunity to bring into 
relief fundamental features both of the market society and of the 
imaginary construction of a nonmarket society. 

The various schemes proposed can he classified in the follow ing 
way: 

1. Calculation in kind is to be substituted for calculation in terms 
of money. This method is worthless. One cannot add or subtract 
mimbers of different kinds (heterogeneous quantities).'’ 

2. Starting from the ideas of the labor theory of value the labor- 
hour is recommended as the unit of calculation. This suggestion does 
not take into account the original matcri.il factors of production and 
ignores the different (]ualities of work accomplished in the various 
labor-hours worked by the same and by different people. 

3. The unit is to be a “qiiantitv” of utilitv. However, acting niati 
does not measure urilit\'. 1 Ic arranges it in scales of gradation. Market 
prices arc not expressive of equivalence, but of a divergence in the 
valuation of the two exchanging parties. It is impermissible to neglect 
the fundamental theorem of modern economics, namely, that the value 
attached to one unit of a supplv of 11-1 units is greater than that at- 
tached to one unit of a supply o{ 11 units. 

:. It would hardly be worth while even to mention this suggestion if it were 
not the solution that emanated from the very busy and obtrusive circle of the 
‘■logical positivists" who flagrantly advertise their program of the “unity of 
science.” Cf. the writings of the late chief organizer of this group, Otto Neurach, 
who in 1919 acted a.s the head of the socialization bureau of the short-lived Soviet 
republic of Atunich, especially his Diirch die Kriegm-irtsrhaft zur Ntnundiakt- 
sehaft f.Munich, 1919), pp. zi’fi ff. Cf. also C, Landauer, Plmiviirtschaft itnd Ver- 
kekrsKirtschaft (.Munich and Leipzig, 193^, p. izz. 
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4. Calculation is to be made possible by the establishment of an 
artificial quasi-market This scheme is dealt with in section 5 of this 
chapter . 

5 Calculation is to be made with the aid of the diffeiential eqiia 
tions of mathematical catallactics This scheme is dealt w ith in section 
6 of this chapter 

6 Calculation is to be made superfluous b\ 1 esoitmg to the method 
of trial and error This idea is dealt w ith in section 4 of this chaptei 


4 1 nal and trror 

The entrepreneurs and capitalists do not hate adiancc assuiancc 
about whether then plans are the most appropiiate solution foi the 
allocation of factors of production to the various blanches of indiistiv 
It IS onh latei experience that shows them aftei the eient whethei 
thet were light or wrong m their enterprises and miestments 1 he 
method thev apply is the method of trial and eiror W hv, si\ some 
socialists, should not the socialist diiectoi lesort to the same method 
The method of tiial and error is applicable in all cases 111 which 
the correct solution is recognizable as such b\ unmistakable marks 
not dependent on the method of trial and eiroi itself If a man mis- 
lays his wallet, he may hunt foi it in yarioiis plates If he hnds it, he 
recognizes it as his property , there is no doubt about the success of 
the method of trial and error applied, he has soly ed his pioblem V\ hen 
Ehrlich was looking for a remedy for syphilis, he tested hiindieds of 
drugs until he found yyhat he was seaithing foi, a drug that killed the 
spirochetes without damaging the human body The mark of the 
correct solution, the drug numbei 606, w as that it combined these tw i 
qualities, as could be learned from labontoiy e\peiinient and fiom 
clinical experience 

1 hmgs arc quite different if the only mark of the cm lect solution 
IS that It has been reached by the application of a method consideicd 
appropiiate foi the solution of the problem I he collect lesult of a 
multiplication of tw o fai tors is recognizable only as the result of i 
correct application of the piocess indicated by arithmetic One may 
try to guess the coriect result by trial and eiioi But here the method 
of trial and error is no substitute toi the arithmetic il process It w ould 
be quite futile if the arithmetical process did not provide a yardstick 
for discriminating w hat is incorrect from w hat is correct 
If one wants to call cnticpreneunal action an application of the 
method of trial and eiroi , one must not forget that the coi rect solution 
IS easily recognizable as such, it is the cmeigence of a suiplus of pio 
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ceeds ovei costi Profit tells the entrepieneiu that tlie tonsunieis ap- 
prove of his ventures, loss, that thej disapprove 
The problem of socialist economic calculation is pieciseh this, 
that in the absence of market prices for the factois of production, a 
computation of profit or loss is not feasible 
We may assume that in the socialise commonu ealth theie is a market 
for consumers’ goods and that money puces foi consiimeis’ goods are 
determined on this market We may assume that the director assigns 
periodically to e\ ery member a certain amount of money and sells the 
consumers’ goods to those bidding the highest prices Oi \\ e ma> as 
well assume that a certain portion of the taiious consumeis’ goods 
in kind is allotted to each membei and that the membeis aie flee to 
exchange these goods against othei goods on a market in which 
the transactions are effected through a common medium of exchange, 
a sort of money But the characteristic mark of the socialist ss stem is 
that the produceis goods are contiolled bv oneagencs onl\ in whose 
name the dnector acts, that they aie neithei bought nor sold, and 
that there aie no puces for them Thus thcie cannot be any question 
of comparing input and output by the methods of arithmetic 
We do not assert that the capitalist mode of economic calculation 
guarantees the absolutely best solution of the allocation of factois of 
pioduction Such absolutely perfect solutions of any pioblem aie 
out of leach of mortal men \\ hat the opeiation of a maiket not 
sabotaged by the inteifeience of compulsion and coeicion tan bring 
about IS meiely the best solution accessible to the human mind undei 
the gi\en stare of techiiologitallvnoyy ledge and the intellecrual ibilities 
of theage sshiew destmen As soon as any man distoveis adisciepincy 
betw een the 1 cal state of pioduction and a lealirable bettei state, the 
piofit mome pushes him tow aid the utmost effoit to leali/e his plans 
I he sale of his products will show whethei he w is light oi wiong 
in his anticipations The maiket daily tiies the entiepieneurs anew and 
eliminates those ysho cannot stind the tesr It tends to entrust the 
conduct of business affaiis to those men yy ho hay e succeeded in filling 
the most urgent wants of the consumers This is the only important 
lespect in which one can call the market economy a system of tiial 
and erior 


5 1 he Quasi-market 

Ihe distinctly e mark of socialism is the oneness and indivisibihty 
of the will directing all production acnsities within the yvhole social 

^ ‘ Better meam ot course, more satiifattor\ from the point of view of the 
Lonsuiners bu) mg on the market 
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system When the socialists declaie that “order” and “oigani/ation 
are to he substituted foi the “anarchy" of production, conscious action 
for the alleged planlessness of capitalism, true cooperation for compe- 
tition, production for use for ptoduction foi profit, y\hat they hate 
m mind is aluays the substitution of the e\cliisi\e and monopolistic 
poyyer of onlj one agency for the infinite multitude of the plans of 
the indiy idual consumeis and those attending to the y\ ishes of the con 
sumers, the entiepreneurs and capitalists 1 he essence of socialism is 
the entire elimination of the market and of catalhctic competition 
The socialist system is a system yyithout a maiket and maiket prices 
for the factors of pioduction and yyithout competition, it means the 
unrestiicted centraluation and unification of the conduct of all affaiis 
in the hands of one authority In the diafting of the unuiue plan that 
directs all economic actnities the cin/ens coopeiate, it at all, only 
by electing the director or the boaid of diiectors Foi the rest they 
are only subordinates, bound to obey unconditionally the ordeis 
issued by the director, and yi ards of yy hose yy ell-being the directoi 
takes care All the eycellences the socialists ascribe to socialism and 
all the blessings they evpect from its realization are described as the 
necessar) outcome of this absolute unification and centrali/ation 

It is therefore nothing short of a full acknoyy ledgment of the coi- 
rectness and irrefutability of the economists analy sis and dey astatmg 
critique of the socialists’ plans that the intellectual leaders of socialism 
are noyy busy designing schemes for a socialist system in yyhich the 
maiket, market prices for the factors of production, and citallactic 
competition are to be presers’ed The ftyeiu hehningly lapid tiiumph 
of the demonstration that no economic calculation is possible undei i 
socialist system is without piecedent indeed in the history of human 
thought The socialists cannot help admitting then crushing hnil 
defeat They no longer claim that sociilism is matchlessly siipeiioi to 
capitalism because it brushes an ay mitkcts, in ii ket prices, and conipc- 
rition On ‘the contiaiy They aie noyy eager to pistify socialism by 
pointing out that it is possible to presery e these institutions ey en undci 
socialism They are drafting outlines foi a socialism m yy hich theie lit 
prices and competition ‘ 

What these neosocialists suggest IS lealK piiadoyicil They yy ini 
to abolish priyate control of the means of pioduction, maiket ex- 
change, market prices, and competition But it the same tunc they 
yvant to organize the socialist utopia in such a nay that people could 

4 rius refers, of course, only to those socialists or communists yilio, like pin 
fessors H D Dickinson and Oskar I ange arc com ersant w ith economic thought 
The dull hosts of the ‘intellectuals’ ytill not abandon their superstitious btliel 
in the superiority of socialism SupeAtitions die hard 
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act as if these things were still present. They want people to play 
market as children play war, railroad, or school. They do not compre- 
hend how such childish play differs from the real' thing it tries to 
imitate. 

It was, say these ncosocialists, a serious mistake on the part of the 
older socialists (i.e., of all socialists before 1920) to believe that social- 
ism necessarily requires the abolition of the market and of market 
exchange and even that this fact is both the essential element and 
the preeminent feature of a socialist economy. This idea is, as they 
reluctantly admit, preposterous and its realization would result in a 
chaotic muddle. But fortunately, they say, there is a better pattern for 
socialism available. It is possible to instruct the managers of the 
various production units to conduct the affairs of their unit in the 
same way they did under capitalism. The manager of a corporation 
operates in the market society not on his account and at his own 
peril, but for the benefit of the corporation, i.e., the shareholders. He 
will go on under socialism in the same way \\ ith the same care and 
attention. The only difference will consist in the fact that the fruits 
of his endeavors will enrich the whole society, not the shareholders. 
For the rest he will buy and sell, recruit and pay workers, and try to 
make profits in the same way he did before. The transition from the 
managerial system of mature capitalism to the managerial system of 
the planned socialist commonwealth will be smoothly effected. Noth- 
ing will change except the ownership of the capital invested, Society 
w ill be snl)stituted for the .shareholders, the people w ill henceforth 
pocket the dividends. That is afl. 

The cardinal fallacy implied in this and all kindred proposals is 
that ther' look at the economic problem from the pcr 5 pecti\ e of the 
subaltern clerk w hose intellectual horizon docs not extend beyond 
subordinate tasks. I'hcy consider the structure of industrial produc- 
tion and the allocation of capital to the various branches and produc- 
tion aggregates as rigid, and do not take into account the neces.sity 
of altering this structure in order to adjust it to changes in conditions. 
What they have in mind is a world in which no further changes occur 
and economic history has reached its final stage. They fail to realize 
that the operations of the corporate officers consist merely in the 
local execution of the tasks entrusted to them by their bosses, the 
shareholders, and that in performing the orders received they are 
forced to adjust themselves to the structure of the market prices, 
ultimately determined by factors other than the various managerial 
operations. The operations of the managers, their buying and selling, 
are only a small segment of the totality of market operations. The 
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market of the capitalist society also peiforms all those operations 
which allocate the capital goods to the various branches of indusriy 
The entrepreneurs and capitalists establish corporations and other 
firms, enlarge or reduce their size, dissolve them or merge them 
with other enterprises, they buy and sell the shares and bonds of 
already existing and of new corporations, they grant, withdraw, 
and recover credits, in short they perform all those acts the totahty 
of which IS called the capital and money market It is these financial 
transactions of ptomoters and speculators chat direct production 
into those channels in sshith it satisfies the most urgent wants of 
the consumeis m the best possible wa\ These tiansactions consti- 
tute the maiket as such If one eliminates them, one does not preseive 
an\ pait of the market What remains is a fi igment that cannot exist 
alone and cannot function as a maikec 
The role that the loyal coipoiation minagei plays in the conduct 
of business IS much moie modest than the authois of these phns issume 
His IS only a managerial function, a subsidiiu assistance giaiitcd to 
the entrepreneuis and capitalists, which lefcis only to subordinate 
tasks It can neier become a substitute toi the entiepieneuiial func 
non The spcculatois, pionioters, imcstois and money lendcis, m 
deteimining the structuie of the stock and commodity exchanges and 
of the inone) market, circunisciibe the orbit within which definite 
minor tasks can be entuisted to the managei s discietion In attending 
to these tisks the managei must adjust his pinceduies to the stiuctuic 
of the market cleared by factors yshich go far beyond the manigeiiil 
functions * 

Oui problem does not lefei to the managcml ictnities, itconccins 
the allocation ot capital to the saiious blanches of industry T he qucs 
non IS In which blanches should pinducnon be incieised 01 ic 
stricted, in which blanches should the objeerne of pioduction be 
altered, what new blanches should be miuguiatcd With icgiid to 
these issues it is sain to cite the honest corpoiation niinagei and his 
well-tiied efticiency I hose w ho confuse cnnepienciiiship and 111111 
agenient close their eyes to the economic pioblcm In labor disputes 
the paitics aie not minigcment and liboi but entrepreneuiship (01 
capital) ind the salaiied ind w ige-rcceis ing employ ees T he capitalist 
system is not a manigeiiil system, it is in enncpicneuiial system One 
does not detract from the meiits of corporation managers if one cs 
tablishes the fact that it is not then conduct thit determines the illo 
cation of the factois of pioduction to the xaiious lines of indiistiy 
Nobody has e\ei suggested that the socialist commonwealth could 
5 Cf abo\e, pp 301-305 
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invite the piomotets and speculators to continue their speculations 
and then deliver their profits to the conmion chest. Those suggesting 
a quasi-market for the socialist s\ stem has e nev er w anted to preserve 
the stock and coiiimodity exchanges, the trading m futures, and the 
bankers and mone\ lendeis as quasi-institutions One cannot play spec- 
ulation and in\ estmcnt T he speculators and im estors expose their own 
wealth, their o\s n dcstins I his fact makes them responsible to the con- 
sumers, the ultimate bosses of the capitalist ccnnomv' If one relieves 
them of this responsibilits , one depnees them of their ver\ character. 
The\ are no longer businessmen, hut just a group of men to w horn the 
director has handed 01 ci his mam task, the supreme diiection of the 
conduct of affairs Then the) — and not the nominal director — be- 
come the tiue diicctois and has e to face the same problem the nominal 
directoi could not soKc the problem of calculation 

In recognition of the fact that such an idea would be sinipl) non- 
sensical, the ad\ ocates ot the quasi market plan sometimes vaguely 
recommend anothei w ay out 1 he dircctoi should act as a bank 
lending the asailable funds to the highest bidder This again is an 
abortive idea 4,11 those who can bid for these funds base, as is self- 
evident in a socialist oidci of society, no propel t\ of their own In 
bidding they are not restiaincd liy any financial dangeis they them- 
selses lun in promising too high a rate of interest for the funds bor- 
royy ed The) do not in the least alley latc the burden of responsibility 
incumbent upon the diiector The msccuiity of the funds lent to 
them IS in no way itstiictcd by the paitiil giiirantec which the boi- 
loysei s own means pioMdc in cicdit tcinsactions undei capitalism 
\11 the hazards of this insecuiity fall only upon society . the e\clusi\c 
oyynei of all resources ayailibic It the ditector wcic without hesita- 
tion to allocate the funds ayailable to those who bid most, he would 
simply put a pKniiiim upon ludicity, caielcssncss, and unreasonable 
optimism He would abdicate m fuoi of the least sciupulous \ision- 
aries 01 scoiindiels He must reseisc to himself the decision on hoyv 
society ’s funds should be utilized But then we aic back again w here 
wc staitcd the dircctoi, in his endeayois to diicct pioduction acmi- 
ties. IS not aided by tbe diyision of intellectual laboi ysliich undei 
capitalism proy ides a practicable method foi economic calculation ' 

The employment of the means of production can be controlled 
either by priyate oyvneis 01 by the social apparatus of coercion and 
compulsion In the fiist case theie is a maiket, there are market prices 
for all factors of production, and economic calculation is possible. 

6 Cf Mises, Socm/nni pp ijy-ni,iia.\eL,lndiudu<iliriii and Economic Order 
(Chicago, 1948), pp 119-208 
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In the second case all these things arc absent. It is tain to comfort 
oneself with the hope that the organs of the collects c econoiin m ill 
be “omnipresent” and “omniscient.” • VVe do not deal in pra\‘colog\ 
with the acts of the omnipresent and omniscient Deit\ . but w ith the 
actions of men endowed ttith a human mind onl\ . Sutli a mind can- 
not plan without economic calculation. 

A socialist system with a market and market prices is as scll- 
contradictory as is the notion of a triangular stjuare. I’loduttion is 
directed either by profit-seeking busmessmen or 1)\ the decisions of 
a director to w horn supreme and esclusis’e pow cr is cnti listed 1 lit 1 c 
are produced either those things from the sale of which the entit- 
preneurs expect the highest profits or those things w Inch the diicctor 
wants to be produced. The question is Who should be master, the 
consumers or the director'' With whom should the ultimate decision 
rest whether a concrete supply of factors of production should be 
employed for the production of the consumeis' !>ood a or the con- 
sumers’ good b? Such a question does not allow of am c\ asn c answ ci . 
It must be answ ered in a straightfoiw aid and unambiguous w a\ ' 


6. The Differential liquations of Mathematical rconomics 

In order to appraise adequately the idea that the diffciential equa- 
tions of mathematical economics could be utilised fm socialist eco- 
nomic calculation, we must remembci what these equations realK 
mean. 

In desising the iiiiaginar) construction of an cienly rotating ccon 
urns we assume that all the factors of production arc emploscd in 
such a w as that each of them renders the most highly \ alued scr\ ices 
it can possible render. No further change m the emplm ment of am 
of these factors could improcc the state of w ant-saris’faction nndci 
pre\ ailing conditions, 'I his situauon, in which no fuithci thaiiijcs in 
rhe disposition of the factors of production ai c i esoi ted to, is desc i ibed 
h\ s\ stems of differential ei]U.uions. Howcier, these equations do not 
prosideans infoi mation about the huni.in actions In means oi which 
the h)porhetical state of equilibrium has been ic.ichcd. Ml rhe\ s.n 
IS this If, in this state of static cquilibnum, w units of a arc emplo\ cd 
foi the production of p, and n units of a for the production of q, no 
further change in the employment of the available units of a could 
result in an inclement in w ant-satisf action, (h v cn if w c assume that J 
is perfectly divisible and take the unit of a as infinitesimal, it would 

7. Cf. H D. Dickinson, Economies of Socialism (Oxford, I9J9), p. 191. 

8. For an analvsis of the scheme ^f a corporative state sec below, pp, 812-H16. 
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be a serious blundci to assert that the niaiginal utilits of ii is the same 
in both einplo\nicnts ) 

This state of equilibrium IS a puieK imaginan eonstiuetion lira 
changing rsorld it can nerei he realized It diftcis fiom todar’s state 
as w ell as from any othci leah/abk state of affairs 

In the niaiket economr it is cnticpieneuiial action that again and 
again leshuffles exchange latios and the allocation of the factors of 
production. An enterprising man discorcis 1 disciepancs between 
the puces of the complemcntarr factois of pioduction and the futuie 
prices of the pioducts as he anticipates them, and tiies to take ad- 
vantage of this disticpincr foi hisownprofir 1 he futuie price w hich 
he has in mind is, to be suie, not the hr pothctical equilibrium puce. 
No actor has anr thing to do w ith eqiiilibi aim and equilibrium pi ices, 
these notions aie foreign to leil life and action, thcr aic auxiliarv tools 
of piareologicil leasoning foi w hich rhcie is no mental means to con- 
ceive the ceaseless itstlessness of action othci than to contiast it with 
the notion of pcifcct quiet Foi the theonsts’ reasoning ereiy change 
IS a step foiw.iid on a road which, pioridcd no furthci new data ap- 
pear, finallr .leads to a state of cc|uilibi iiim \eithei the theorists, nor 
the capitalists and enticpicnciiis, noi the consumeis. aie in a position 
to toim, on the gioiind of then familnritr w ith piesent conditions, an 
opinion ibout the height of such an cqiiihbiiiim puce 'Iheic is no 
need for such an opinion \Miit impels a mm tow aid change and 
innoration is not the rision of equilihiitim puces, Init the anticipation 
of the height of the puces of a limited ntimbci of ai tides is ther w ill 
pier ail on the maiket on the dftc at w Inch he plans to sell What the 
enticpieneui, in embaiking upon a definite pioject, has in mind 
IS onlr the fiist steps of a ti insfoimition w Inch, pior ided no ch.inges 
in the data occui other thin those induced In his pio)cct, would itsult 
in establishing the state ot equihbiiuni 

But foi a utilization of the cquuions dcsculiing the state of equilib- 
iium, a knowledge ot the giidition ot the rallies ot consumeis’ 
goods in this stitc of equilibiiuni is icquiicd Ihis giadation is one of 
the elements of these equations assumed as known \et the diiectoi 
knows only his piesent r ablations, not .ilso his r ablations undei the 
hrpothetical state of cquilibiium He bcheres that, with regaid to 
his piesent raluations, the allocation of the factois of pioduction is 
unsatisfactoir and wants to change ir But he knows nothing about 
how he himself rv ill r alue on the dar the equilibi lum w ill be reached. 
I hesc \ ablations w ill leficct the conditions lesulting fiom the succes- 
iire changes in production he himself inauguiatcs 

We call the piesent dar D, and t^e dar the equilibiium rrill be 
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established -D„. Accordingly we name the following magnitudes cor- 
responding to these two days; the scale of valuation of the goods of 
the first order V, and the total supply " of all original factors of 
production O, and 0„, the total supply of all produced factors of 
production P, and P„, and summarize O, -j- P, as Mi and 0„ -f P„ 
as M„. Finally we call the state of technological knowledge T , and 
T„. For the solution of the equations a knowledge of V„, 0„ -J- P„ = 
M„, and is required, But what we know today is merely Vi, O, -\- 
P, = Mi, and T 

It would be impermissible to assume that these magnitudes for D, 
are equal to those for D„ because the state of equilibrium cannot be 
attained if further changes in the data occur. The absence of further 
changes in the data which is the condition required for the establish- 
ment of equilibrium refers only to such changes as could derange the 
adjustment of conditions to the operation of those elements which are 
already operating today. The system cannot attain the state of equilib- 
rium if new elements, penetrating from \t ithout, divert it from those 
movements which tend toward the establishment of equilibrium." 
But as long as the equilibrium is not yet attained, the system is in a 
continuous movement which changes the data. The tendency toward 
the establishment of equilibrium, not interrupted by the emergence of 
any changes in the data coming from without, is in itself a succession 
of changes in the data. 

Pj is a set of magnitudes that do not correspond to today’s valua- 
tions. It is the outcome of actions w hich were guided by past valuations 
and faced a .state of technological Ifltouledge and of information 
about available resources of primary factors of production which 
was different from the present state. One of the reasons why the 
system is not in equilibrium is precisely the fact that P, is not adjusted 
to present conditions. There are plants, tools, and supplies of other 
factors of production w hich would not exist under equilibrium, and 
other plantsv tools, and supplies must be produced in order to establish 
equilibrium. Equilibrium will emci^e only when these disturbing 
parts of Pi, as far as they are still utilizable, will be worn out and 
replaced by items which correspond to the state of the other 
synchronous data, viz., V, O, and T. What acting man needs to know 
is not the state of affairs under equilibrium, but information about 

9. Supply iiiciiis a total inventory in which the whole supply available is speci- 
fied in classes and quantities. Each class comprehends only such items as have in 
any regard (for instance, also in regard to their locatinnl precisely the same im- 
portance for want-satisfaction. 

10. Of course, wc may assume that T, k equal to T„ if we are prepared to im- 
ply that technological knowledge has reached its final stage. 
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the most appropriate method of transforming, bv successive steps, P, 
into P„. With regard to this task the equations are useless. 

One cannot master these problems bv eliminating P and reiving 
only upon O. It is true that the mode of utilizing the original factors 
of production uniqiielv determines the quality and quantity of the 
produced factors of production, the intermediary products. But the 
information that could be von in this vav refers onlv to the condi- 
tions of equilibrium. It does not tell us anything about the methods 
and procedures to be resorted to for the realization of equilibrium. 
Today we arc confronted with a supplv of P/ which differs from 
the state of equilibrium. We must take into account real conditions, 
i.e., P,, and not the hvpothetical conditions of P„. 

This hypothetical future state of equilibrium will appear when all 
methods of production have been adjusted to the valuations of the 
actors and to the state of technological knowledge. Then one will 
work in the most appropriate locations with the most adequate techno- 
logical methods. Todav's economv is different. It operates with other 
means which do not correspond to the equilibrium state and cannot 
be taken into account in a system of equations describing this state 
in mathematical symbols. The knowledge of conditions which will 
prevail under equilibrium is useless for the director whose task it is 
to act today under present conditions, What he mu.st learn is how to 
proceed in the most economical wav with the means available today 
w hich are the inheritance of an age with different valuations, a differ- 
ent technological knowledge, and different information about prob- 
lems of location. He must knovf which step is the next he must make. 
In this dilemma the equations provide no help. 

Let us assume that an isolated countrv w hose economic conditions 
are those of Central Europe in the middle of the nineteenth century is 
ruled bv a director who is perfcctiv familiar with the American tech- 
nologv of our dav. This director knows bv and large to what goal he 
should lead the economy of the countrv entrusted to his’eare. Yet 
even a full knowledge of todav’s American conditions could not be of 
use to him in regard to the problem of transforming by .successive 
steps, in the most appropriate and e.xpedient wav, the given economic 
system into the system aimed at. 

Even if, for the sake of argument, xve assume that a miraculous in- 
spiration has enabled the director without economic calculation to 
solve all problems concerning the most advantageous arrangement of 
all production activities and that the precise image of the final goal 
he must aim at is present to his mind, there remain essential problems 
which cannot be dealt with without economic calculation. For the 
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director b task is not to begin from the very bottom of ci\ ilization and 
to start economic history fiom scratch The elements with the aid 
of which he must operate are not only natural resouites untouched 
b\ pres lous utilization There aie also the capital goods produced in 
the past and not comertible oi not peifectlv comeitible foi new 
projects It IS in pretiseh these artifacts, produced undei a constella- 
tion in w hich \ ablations, technological know ledge, and mans othei 
things were different from what thes aic toda\, that out wealth 
IS embodied Iheir structure, qualit), quantitt, and location is of 
primau impoitance in the choice of all furthei economic operations 
Some of them may be absolutely useless foi any further emplos meiit, 
the\ must remain “unused capacit).” But the greater part of them 
must be utilized if we do not want to stait anew from the estreme 
poverty and destitution of primitive man and want to sur\i\e the 
period which separates us from the dav on which the reconstruction 
of the apparatus of production according to the new plans w ill be 
accomplished 1 he director cannot merely erect a new construction 
without bothering about his wards’ fate in the waiting period He 
must ti) to cake adiantage of every' piece of the already available 
capital goods in tlie best possible w ay. 

Not onH the technocrats, but socialists of all shades of opinion, 
repeat again and again that what makes the achievement of theii 
ambitious plans realizable is the enoimous wealth hitherto ac- 
cumulated But in the same breath thev disregard the fact that 
this wealth consists to a great extent in capital goods produced m 
the past and more or less antiquated from the point of view of 
our present valuations and rechnologic.il knowledge As thev sec 
It, the onlv aim of piodiiction is to transform the industrial ap- 
paratus in such a wav as to make life moie abundant for latci 
generations In their ev es contempoiaiies arc simph a lost generation, 
people whose onlv purpose it must be to coil and trouble foi the 
benefit oV the unhoin Hovvevei, real men aic different Thev want 
not onlv to create a bcrtci world for then giandsons to live in, thev 
themselv cs also w ant to enjov life Thev w ant to utili/c in the most 
efficient wav those capital goods which are now available Thev aim 
at a better future, but thev want to attain this goal in the most eco- 
nomical wav For the rcili/ationof this dcsiie too thev c innot do vv ith- 
oiit economic calculation 

It was a seiious mistake to believe that the stitc of equilibrium 
could be computed, bv means of matheiu ideal opciations on the 
basis of the know ledge of conditions in a nonequilihrnim state It vv as 
no less crioneous to believe tjiat such a knowledge of the conditions 
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under a hypothetical state of equilibrium could be of any use for 
acting man in his search for the best possible solution of the problems 
with which he is faced in his daily choices and actiyities. There is 
therefore no need to stress the point that the fabulous number of 
equations which one would have to solve each day anew for a prac- 
tical utilization of the method would make the whole idea absurd even 
if it were really a reasonable substitute for the market’s economic 
calculation.” 

it. With regard to this algebraic problem, cf. Pareto, Mamel d’iconowne 
politique (2d ed. Paris, 1927), pp. ajj f.; and Hayek, Collectivist Economic Plan- 
ning (London, 1935), pp. 207-214. 



Part Six 


The Hampered Market Economy 


XXVII. THE GOVERNMENT AND THE MARKET 


I. The Idea of a Third System 

P RIVATE ownership of the means of production (market economy 
or capitalism) and public ownership of the means of production 
(socialism or communism or “planning”) can be neatly distinguished. 
Each of these two systems of society’s economic organization is open 
to a precise and unambiguous description and definition. They can 
never be confounded with one anodier; they cannot be mixed or 
combined; no gradual transition leads from one of them to the other; 
their obversion is contradictory. With regard to the same factors of 
production there can only exist private control or public control. If in 
the frame of a system of social cooperation only some means of pro- 
duction are subject to public ownership while the rest are controlled 
by private individuals, this does not make for a mixed system combin- 
ing socialism and private ownership. The system remains a market 
society, provided the socialized sector does not become entirely 
separated from the non-socialized sector and lead a strictly autarkic 
existence. (In this latter case there are two systems independently 
coexisting side by side— a capitalist aild a socialist.) Publicly owned 
enterprises, operating within a system in which there are privately 
owned enterprises and a market, and socialized countries, exchanging 
goods and services with nonsocialist countries, are integrated into a 
system of market economy. They are subject to the law of the market 
and have the opportunity of resorting to economic calculation.' 

If one cfJnsiders the idea of placing by the side of these two systems 
or between them a third system of human cooperation under the 
division of labor, one can always start only from the notion of the 
market economy, never from that of socialism. The notion of socialism 
with its rigid monism and centralism that vests the power to choose 
and to act in one wdll exclusively does not allow of any compromise 
or concession; this construaion is not amenable to any adjustment 
or alteration. But it is different with the scheme of the market econ- 
omy. Here the dualism of the market and the government’s power of 
coercion and compulsion suggests various ideas. Is it really peremptory 
1. See abovci pp. 259-260. 
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or expedient, people ask, that the government keep itself out of the 
market? Should it not be a task of government to interfere and to 
correct the operation of the market? Is it necessary to put up with 
the alternative of capitalism or socialism? Are there not perhaps still 
other realizable systems of social organization which are neither com- 
munism nor pure and unhampered market economy? 

Thus people have contrived a variety of third solutions, of systems 
which, it is claimed, are as far from socialism as they are from capital- 
ism. Their authors allege that these systems are nonsocialist because 
they aim to preserve private ownership of the means of production and 
that they are not capitalistic because they eliminate the “deficiencies” 
of the market economy. For a scientific treatment of the problems in- 
volved which by necessity is neutral with regard to all value judg- 
ments and therefore does not condemn any features of capitalism as 
faulty, detrimental, or unjust, this emotional recommendation of 
interventionism is of no avail. The task of economics is to analyze and 
to search for truth. It is not called upon to praise or to disapprove from 
any standard of preconceived postulates and prejudices. With regard 
to interventionism it has only one question to ask and to answer; 
How does it work? 


2. The Intervention 

There are two patterns for the realization of socialism. 

The first pattern (we may call it the Lenin or the Russian pattern) 
is purely bureaucratic. All plrihts, shops, and farms are formally na- 
tionalized {verst adtUcbt)\ they are departments of the government 
operated by civil servants. Every unit of the apparatus of production 
stands in the same relation to the superior central organization as does 
a post office to the office of the postmaster general. 

The .second pattern (we may call it the Hindenburg or German 
pattern) nominallv and .seemingly preserves private ownership of 
the means of production and keeps the appearance of ordinary 
markets, prices, wage.s, and interest rates. There are, hossever, no 
longer entrepreneurs, but only shop managers (Betriebsfiihrer in the 
terminology of the Nazi legislation). These shop managers are seem- 
ingly instrumental in the conduct of the enterprises entrusted to them; 
they buy and sell, hire and discharge workers and remunerate their 
.services, contract debts and pay interest and amortization. But in all 
their activities they are bound to obey unconditionally the orders 
issued by the government’s supreme office of production management. 
This office (the Reichsu'irtschaftswinjsterium in Nazi Germany) tdls 
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the shop managers what and how to produce, at what prices and from 
whom to buy, at tchat prices and to whom to sell. It assigns every 
worker to his job and fixes his wages. It decrees to whom and on 
what terms the capitalists must entrust their funds. Market exchange 
is merely a sham. All the wages, prices, and interest rates are fixed by 
the goyernment; they are wages, prices, and interest rates in appear- 
ance only; in fact they arc merely quantitative terms in the govern- 
ment's orders determining each citizen's job, income, consumption, 
and standard of living. The government directs all production activi- 
ties. The shop managers arc subject to the government, not to the 
consumers’ demand and the market’s price structure. This is socialism 
under the outward guise of the terminology of capitalism. Some labels 
of the capitalistic market economy arc retained, but they signify 
something entirely different from what they mean in the market 
economy. 

It is necessary to point out this fact in order to prevent a confusion 
of socialism and interventionism. The system of interventionism or of 
the hampered market economy differs from the CJerman pattern of 
socialism b)' the very fact that it is still a market economy. The author- 
ity interferes with the operation of the market economy, but docs not 
want to eliminate the market altogether. It wants production and 
consumption to develop along lines different from those prescribed 
by an unhampered market, and it wants to achieve its aim by injecting 
into the working of the market orders, commands, and prohibitions 
for w hose enforcement the police power and its apparatus of violent 
compulsion and coercion stand ready*. But these are isolated acts of 
intervention. It is not the aim of the government to combine them into 
an integrated .system which determines all prices, wages and interest 
rates and thus places full control of production and consumption into 
the hands of the authorities. 

I he system of the hampered market economy or interventionism 
aims at preserving the dualism of the distinct spheres of government 
actis itics on the one hand and economic freedom under the market 
' sy.stem on the other hand. What characterizes it as such is the fact 
that the government docs not limit its activities to the preservation of 
private ownership of the means of production and its protection 
against violent encroachments. The government interferes with the 
operation of business by means of orders and prohibitions. 

The intervention is a decree issued, directly or indirectly, by the 
authority in charge of the administrative apparatus of coercion and 
compulsion which forces the entrepreneurs and capitalists to employ 
some of the factors of productu)n in a way different from what they 
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would have resorted to if tltey were only obeying the dictates of the 
market. Such a decree can be either an order to do something or an 
order not to do something. It is not required that the decree be issued 
directly by the established and generally recognized authority itself. 
It may happen that some other agencies arrogate to themselves the 
power to issue such orders or prohibitions and to enforce them by an 
apparatus of violent coercion and oppression of their own. If the 
recognized government tolerates such procedures or even supports 
them by the employment of its governmental police apparatus, mat- 
ters stand as if the government itself had acted. If the government 
is opposed to other agencies’ violent action, but does not succeed in 
suppressing it bv means of its own anned forces, although it would 
like to suppre.ss it, anarchy results. 

It is important to remember that government interference always 
means either violent action or the threat of such action. Government 
is in the last resort the employment of armed men, of policemen, 
gendarmes, soldiers, prison guards, and hangmen. The essential feature 
of government is the enforcement of its decrees bv beating, killing, 
and imprisoning. Those who are asking for more government inter- 
ference are asking ultimately for more compulsion and less freedom. 

To draw attention to this fact does not imply any reflection upon 
government activities. In stark reality, peaceful social cooperation is 
impossible if no provision is made for violent prevention and suppres- 
sion of antisocial action on the part of refractory individuals and 
groups of individuals. One must take exception to the often repeated 
phrase that government is an etil, although a necessary and indispen- 
sable evil. What is required for the attainment of an end aimed at is 
a means, the cost to be e.xpended for its successful realiz.ation. It is an 
arbitrary value judgment to describe it as an evil in the moral conno- 
tation of the term. However, in face of the modern tendencies toward 
a deification of government and state, it is good to remind ourselves 
that the old Romans were more realistic in symbolizing the state by 
a bundle of rods svith an a.\ in the middle than are our contemporaries 
in ascribing to the state all the attributes of God. 

3. The Delimitation of Governmental Functions 

Various schools of thought parading under the pompous names of 
philosophy of law and political science indulge in futile and empty 
brooding over the delimitation of the functions of government. Start- 
ing from purely arbitrary assumptions concerning allegedly eternal 
and absolute values and perennial justice, they arrogate to themselves 
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the office of the supreme judge of earthly affairs. They misconstrue 
their own arbitrary value judgments derived from intuition as the 
voice of the Almighty or the nature of things. 

There is, however, no such thing as natural law and a perennial 
standard of what is just and what is unjust. Nature is alien to the idea 
of right and wrong. “Thou shalt not kill” is certainly not part of 
natural law. The characteristic feature of natural conditions is that 
one animal is intent upon killing other animals and that many species 
cannot preserve their own life except by killing others. The notion of 
right and wrong is a human device, a utilitarian precept designed to 
make social cooperation under the division of labor possible. All moral 
rules and human laws are means for the realization of definite ends. 
There is no method available for the appreciation of their goodness or 
badness other than to scrutinize their usefulness for the attainment of 
the ends chosen and aimed at. 

From the notion of natural law some people deduce the justice of 
the institution of private property in the means of production. Other 
people resort to natural law for the justification of the abolition of 
private property in the means of production. As the idea of natural 
law is quite arbitrary, such discussions are not open to settlement. 

State and government are not ends, but means. Inflicting evil upon 
other people is a source of direct pleasure only to sadists. Established 
authorities resort to coercion and compulsion in order to safeguard 
the smooth operation of a definite system of social organization. The 
sphere in which coercion and compulsion is applied and the content 
of the laws which are to be enforced By the police apparatus are con- 
ditioned by the social order adopted. As state and government are 
designed to make this social s)’stem operate safely, the delimitation of 
governmental functions must be adjusted to its requirements. Tbe 
only standard for the appreciation of the laws and the methods for 
their enforcement is whether or not they are efficient in safeguarding 
the social Srder which it is desired to preserve. 

The notion of justice makes sense only when referring to a definite 
system of norms which in itself Ls assumed to be uncontested and 
safe against any criticism. Many peoples have clung to the doctrine 
that what is right and what is wrong is established from the dawn of the 
remotest ages and for eternity. The task of legislators and courts was 
not to make the laws, but to find out what is right by virtue of the 
unchanging idea of justice. This doctrine, which resulted in an 
adamant conservatism and a petrification of old customs, and institu- 
tions, was challenged by the doctrine of natural right. To the positive 
laws of the country the notion^of a “higher" law, the law of nature. 
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was opposed. From the arbitrary standard of natural law the valid 
statutes and institutions were called just ot unjust. To the good legisla- 
tor was assigned the task of making the positive laws agree with the 
natural law. 

The fundamental errors involved in these two doctrines have long 
since been unmasked. For those not deluded by them it is obvious 
that the appeal to justice in a debate concerning the drafting of new 
laws is an instance of circular reasoning. De lege fereiida there is no 
such a thing as justice. The notion of justice can logically only be 
resorted to de lege lata. It makes sense only when approving or dis- 
approving concrete conduct from the point of view of the valid laws 
of the country. In considering changes in the nation’s legal system, in 
rewriting or repealing existing laws and writing new laws, the issue is 
not justice, but social expediency and social welfare. There is no such 
thing as an absolute notion of justice not referring to a definite system 
of social organization. It is not justice that determines the decision in 
favor of a definite social system. It i.s, on the contrary, the social 
system which determines what should be deemed right and what 
wrong. There is neither right nor wrong outside the social nexus. For 
the hypothetical isolated and self-sufficient individual the notions of 
just and unjust are empty. Such an individual can merely distinguish 
between what is more expedient and what is less expedient for himself. 
The idea of justice refers always to social cooperation. 

It is nonsensical to justify or to reject interventionism from the 
point of view of a fictitious and arbitrary idea of absolute justice. It 
is vain to ponder over the just delimitation of the tasks of government 
from any preconceived standard of perennial values. It is no less im- 
permissible to deduce the proper tasks of government from the very 
notions of government, state, law and justice. It was preci.selv this that 
was absurd in the speculations of medieval scholasticism, of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, and of German Begriffsjiirispmdenz. Con- 
cepts are tools of reasoning. They must never be considerEd as regu- 
lative principles dictating modes of conduct. 

It is a display of supererogatory mental gymnastics to emphasize 
that the notions of state and sovereignty logically imply absolute 
supremacy and thus preclude the idea of any limitations on the state’s 
activities. Nobody questions the fact that a state has the power to 
establish totalitarianism u ithin the territory in which it is sovereign. 
The problem is whether or not such a mode of government is ex- 
pedient from the point of view of the preservation and functioning 
of social cooperation. With regard to this problem no sophisti- 
cated exegesis of concepts and notions can be of any use. It must be 
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decided by praxeologv, not by a spurious metaphysics of state and 
right. 

The philosophy of law and pobtical science arc at a loss to discover 
any reason why government should not control prices and not punish 
chose defying the price ceilings decreed, in the same way as it punishes 
murderers and thieves. As they see it, the institution of private 
propettv' is merely a revocable favor graciously granted by the al- 
mighty sovereign to the wretched individuals. There cannot be any 
wrong in repealing totally or partially the laws that granted this favor; 
no reasonable objection can be raised against e.vpropriation and con- 
fiscation. The legislator is free to substitute any social system for that 
of the private ownership of the means of production, just as he is 
free to substitute another national anthem for that adopted in the 
past. The formula car tcl est noire bon plaisir is the only maxim of 
the sovereign lawgiver’s conduct. 

As against all this formalism and legal dogmatism, there is need to 
emphasi/.c again that the only purpose of the laws and the social ap- 
paratus of coercion and compulsion is to safeguard the smooth func- 
tioning of social cooperation. It is obvious that the government has the 
power to decree maximum prices and to imprison or to execute those 
selling nr buying at a higher price. But the question is whether such a 
polic)' can or cannot attain the ends which the government wants 
to attain h)' resorting to it. ThLs is a purely pra.xeological and economic 
problem. Neither tlic philosophy of law nor political science can con- 
tribute anything to its solution. 

The problem of interventionism is not a problem of the correct 
delimitation of the “natural,” “just,” and “adequate” tasks of state 
and government. The issue is: flow does a system of interventionism 
work: Clan it realize those ends which people, in resorting to it, want 
to attain: 

The confitsion and lack of judgment displayed in dealing with the 
problems of interventionism are amazing indeed. There are, for in- 
stance, people who argue thus: It is obvious that traffic regulations on 
the public roads are necessary. Nobody objects to the government's 
interference with the car driver’s conduct. The advocates of laissez 
faire contradict themselves in fighting government interference with 
market prices and yet not advocating the abolition of government 
traffic regulation. 

The fallacy of this argument is manifest. The regulation of traffic 
on a road is one of the tasks incumbent upon the agency that operates 
the road. If this agency is the government or the municipality, it is 
bound to attend to this ta.sk. Ij is the task of a railroad’s management 
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to fix the timetable of the trains and it is the task of a hotel’s manage- 
ment to decide whether or not there should be music in the dining 
room. If the government operates a railroad or a hotel, it is the govern- 
ment’s task to regulate these things. It is not an instance of government 
interference with the operation of the market economy that the post- 
master general chooses the pattern and the color of the postage stamps. 
With a state opera the government decides which operas should be 
produced and which not; it is a non sequitur to deduce from this fact 
that it is also a task of the government to decide these things for a 
nongovernmental opera. 

4. Righteousnes.s as the Ultimate Standard of the Individual’s 
Actions 

According to a widespread opinion it is pos.sible, even in the absence 
of government interference with business, to divert the operation of 
the market economy from those lines along which it would develop 
if left to exclusive control bv the profit motive. Advocates of a social 
reform to be accomplished by compliance with the principles of 
Christianity or with the demands of “true” morality maintain that 
conscience should also guide well-intentioned people in their dealings 
on the market. If all people were prepared not only to concern them- 
selves selfishly about profit, but no less about their religious and moral 
obligations, no government compulsion and coercion would be re- 
quired in order to put things right. ’What is needed is not a reform 
of government and the laws of the country, but the moral purification 
of man, a return to the Lord’s commandments and to the precepts of 
the moral code, a turning away from the vices of greed and selfishness. 
Then it will be easy to reconcile private ownership of the means of 
production "with justice, righteousness, and fairness. The disastrous 
effects of capitalism will be eliminated without prejudice to the indi- 
vidual’s freedom and initiative. People s^ ill dethrone the Moloch 
capitalism without enthroning the Moloch state. 

The arbitrary value judgments which are at the bottom of these 
opinions need not concern us here. What these critics blame capitalism 
for is irrelevant; their errors and fallacies are beside the point. What 
does matter is the idea of erecting a social system on the twofold 
basis of private property and of moral principles restricting the utiliza- 
tion of private property. The system recommended, say its advocates, 
will be neither socialism nor capitalism nor interventionism. Not 
socialism, because it will preserve prh'atc ownership of the means of 
production; not capitalism, because conscience will be supreme and 
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not the urge for profit; not interventionism, because there will be 
no need for government interference with the market. 

In the market economy the individual is free to act within the 
orbit of private property and the market. His choices are final. For 
his fellow men his actions are data which they must take into account 
in their own acting. The coordination of the autonomous actions of 
all individuals is accomplished by the operation of the market. Societt' 
does not tell a man what to do and what not to do. There is no need 
to enforce cooperation by special orders or prohibitions. Nnncoop- 
eration penalizes itself. Adjustment to the requirements of society's 
productive effort and the pursuit of the individual’s own concerns are 
not in conflict. Consequently no agency is required to settle such 
conflicts. The system can work and accomplish its tasks without the 
interference of an authority issuii^ special orders and prohibitions 
and punishing those who do not comply. 

Beyond the sphere of private property and the market lies the 
sphere of compulsion and coercion; here are the dams which organized 
society has built for the protection of private property and the market 
against violence, malice, and fraud. This is the realm of constraint as 
distinguished from the realm of freedom. Here arc rules discriminating 
between what is legal and what is illegal, what is permitted and what is 
prohibited. And here is a grim machine of arms, prisons, and gallows 
and the men operating it, ready to crush those who dare to disobey. 

Now, the reformers with whose plans we are concerned suggest 
that along with the norms designed for the protection and preserva- 
tion of private properu- further ethicdl rules should be ordained. They 
want to realize in production and consumption things other than those 
realized under the social order in which the individuals are not 
checked by any obligation other than that of not infringing upon the 
persons of their fellow men and upon the right of private property. 
They want to ban those motives that direct the individual’s action in 
the market economy (they call them selfishness, acquisitiveness, 
profit-seeking) and to replace them with other impulses (they call 
them conscientiousness, righteousness, altruism, fear of God, charity). 
They are convinced that such a moral reform would in itself be suffi- 
cient to safeguard a mode of operation of the economic system, more 
satisfactory from their point of view than that of unhampered capital- 
ism, without any of those special governmental measures which inter- 
ventionism and socialism require. 

The supporters of these doctrines fail to recognize the role v hich 
those springs of action they condemn as vicious play in the operation 
of the market economy. The only reason why the market economy 
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can operate without government orders telling everybody preciselv 
what he should do and how he should do it is that it does not ask any- 
body to deviate from those lines of conduct which best serve his own 
interests. What integrates the individual’s actions into the whole of 
the social system of production is the pursuit of his own purposes. 
In indulging in his “acquisitiveness" each actor contributes his share 
to the best possible arrangement of production activities. Thus, within 
the sphere of private property and the laws protecting it against en- 
croachments on the part of violent or fraudulent action, there is no 
antagonism between the interests of the individual and those of 
society. 

The market economy becomes a chaotic muddle if this predom- 
inance of private property which the reformers disparage as selfish- 
ness is eliminated. In urging people to listen to the voice of their con- 
science and to substitute considerations of public welfare for those 
of private profit, one does not create a working and satisfactory social 
order. It is not enough to tell a man not to buy on the cheapest market 
and not to sell on the dearest market. It is not enough to tell him tiot 
to strive after profit and not to avoid losses. One must establish un- 
ambiguous rules for the guidance of conduct in each concrete situa- 
tion. 

Says the reformer: The entrepreneur is rugged and selfish when, 
taking advantage of his own superiority, he underbids the prices asked 
by a less efficient competitor and thus forces the man to go out of 
business. But how should the “altruistic” entrepreneur proceed.' 
Should he under no circumstances sell at a price lower than any com- 
petitor? Or are there certain conditions w hich justify underbidding 
the competitor’s prices? 

Says the reformer on the other hand: The entrepreneur is rugged 
and selfish when, taking advantage of the structure of the market, he 
asks a price so high that poor people are excluded from purchasing the 
merchandise. But what should the “good” entrepreneur ^o? Should 
he give away the merchandise free of charge? If he charges any price, 
however low, there will always be people who cannot buy at all or 
not so much as they would buy if the price were still lower. What 
group of those eager to buy is the entrepreneur free to exclude from 
getting the merchandise? 

There is no need to deal at this point of our investigation with the 
consequences resulting from any deviation from the height of prices 
as determined on an unhampered market. If the seller avoids under- 
bidding his less efficient competitor, a part at least of his supply re- 
mains unsold. If the seller offers the mjrchandise at a price lower than 
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that determined on an unhampered market, the supply available is 
insufficient to enable all those ready to expend this lower price to get 
what they are asking for. We will analyze later these as well as other 
consequences of any deviation from the market prices." What we must 
recognize even at this point is that one cannot content oneself simply 
by telling the entrepreneur that he should not let himself be guided 
by the state of the market. It is imperative to tell him how far he must 
go in asking and pa^'ing prices. If it is no longer profit-seeking that 
directs the entrepreneurs’ actions and determines what they produce 
and in what quantities, if the entreprenem-s are no longer bound by 
the instrumentality of the profit motive to serve the consumers to 
the best of their abilities, it is necessary to give them definite instruc- 
tions. One cannot avoid guiding their conduct by specified orders ami 
prohibitions, precisely such decrees as are the mark of government 
interference with business. Any attempt to render such interference 
superfluous by attributing primacy to the voice of conscience, to 
charity and brotherly love, is vain. 

The advocates of a Christian social reform pretend that their ideal 
of greed and profit-seeking tamed and restrained by conscientiousness 
and compliance with the moral law worked rather well in the past. 
.All the evils of our day are caused by defection from the precepts 
of the church. If people had not defied the commandments and had 
not cos'eted unjust profit, mankind would still enjoy the bliss ex- 
perienced in the Middle .Ages when at least the elite lived up to the 
principles of the Cospels. What is needed is to bring back those good 
old days and then to sec that no new^apostasy deprives men t)f their 
beneficent effects. 

There is no need t(B enter into an analysis of the social and economic 
conditions of the thirteenth century which these reformers praise 
as the greatest of all periods of history. We are concerned merely with 
the notion of just prices and wage rates which was essential in the 
social teacnings of the doctors of the church and which the reformers 
want to rai.se to the position of the ultimate standard of economic 
conduct. 

It is obvious that with theorists this notion of just prices and wage 
rates always refers and always referred to a definite social order which 
they considered the best possible order. They recommend the adop- 
tion of their ideal scheme and its preservation forever. No further 
changes arc to be tolerated. Any alteration of the best possible state 
of social affairs can only mean deterioration. The world view of these 
philosophers does not take into account man’s ceaseless striving for 

!. See below, pp. 752-761. 
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improvement of the material conditions of well-being. Historical 
change and a rise in the general standard of living are notions foreign 
to them. They call “just” that mode of conduct that is compatible 
with the undisturbed preservation of their utopia, and everything 
else unjust. 

However, the notion of just prices and wage rates as present to the 
mind of people other than philosophers is very different. When the 
nonphilosopher calls a price just, what he mean^is that the preserva- 
tion of this price improves or at least does not impair his own revenues 
and station in society. He calls unjust any price that jeopardizes his 
own wealth and station. It is “just” that the prices of those goods and 
services which he sells rise more and more and that the prices of those 
goods and services he buys drop more and more. To the farmer no 
price of wheat, however high, appears unjust. To the wage earner no 
wage rates, however high, appear unfair. But the farmer is quick to 
denounce every drop in the price of wheat as a violation of divine 
and human laws, and the wage earners rise in rebellion when their 
wages drop. Yet the market society has no means of adjusting produc- 
tion to changing conditions other than the operation of the market. 
By means of price changes it forces people to restrict the production 
of articles less urgcntl\- asked for and to c.xpand the production of 
those articles for which consumers’ demand is more urgent. The 
absurdity of all endeavors to stabilize prices consists precisely in the 
fact that stabilization would prevent any further improvement and re- 
sult in rigidity and stagnation. The fle.xibilitv of commodity prices and 
Mage rates is the vehicle of adjustment, improvement, and progress. 
Those M’ho condemn changes in prices and M age rates as unjust, and 
M’ho ask for the preservation of Mhat thev call just, are in fact com- 
bating endeavors to make economic conditions more satisfactorw 

It is not unjust that there has long prevailed a tendency toM ard such 
a determination of the prices of agricultural products that the greater 
parr of the population abandoned farming and moved toMard the 
processing industries. But for this tendency, yo per cent or more of 
the population Mould still be occupied in agriculture and the process- 
ing industries Mould have been stunted in their groM th. All strata of 
the population, including the fanners. Mould be m orse off. [f Thomas 
•Yquinas' doctrine of the just price had been put into practice, the 
thirteenth century's economic conditions M ould still prevail. Popula- 
tion figures Mould be much smaller than they are today and the 
standard of living much loM'er. 

Both varieties of the just-price doctrine, the philosophical and the 
popular, agree in their condemnation ^f the prices and M age rates as 
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determined on the unhampered market. But this negativism does not 
in itself provide any answer to the question of what height the just 
prices and wage rates should attain. If righteousness is to be elevated to 
the position of the ultimate standard of economic action, one must 
unambiguously tell every actor what he should do, what prices he 
should ask, and what prices he should pay in each concrete case, and 
one must force — by recourse to an apparatus of violent compulsion 
and coercion — all those venturing disobedience to comply with these 
orders. One must establish a supreme authority issuing norms and 
regulating conduct in every respect, altering the.se norms if need be, 
interpreting them authentically, and enforcing them. Thus the substi- 
tution of social justice and righteousness for selfish profit-seeking re- 
quires for its realization precisely those policies of government inter- 
ference with business which the advocates of the moral purification 
of mankind uant to make superfluous. No deviation from the un- 
hampered market economy is thinkable without authoritarian regi- 
mentation. Whether the authority in which these powers are vested is 
called lay government or theocratical priesthood makes no difference. 

The reformers, in exhorting people to turn away from selfishness, 
address themselves to capitalists and entrepreneurs, and sometimes, al- 
though only timidly, to wage earners as well. However, the market 
economy is a system of consumers’ supremacy. The sermonizers 
should appeal to consumers, not to producers. They should persuade 
the consumers to renounce preferring better and cheaper merchandise 
to poorer and dearer merchandise lest they hurt the less efficient pro- 
ducer. They should persuade them fo restrict their own purchases 
in order to provide poorer people with the opportunity to buv more. 
If one wants the consumers to act in this way, one must tell them 
plainly what to buy, in what quantity, from whom, and at what prices; 
and one must provide for enforcing such orders by coercion and com- 
pulsion. But then one has adopted exactly that system of authoritarian 
control which moral reform wants to make unnecessary. 

Whatever freedom individuals can enjoy within the framework 
of social cooperation is conditional upon the concord of private gain 
and public weal. Within the orbit in which the individual, in pursu- 
ing his own well-being, advances also— or at least does not impair— the 
well-being of his fellow men, people going their own ways jeopardize 
neither the preservation of society nor the concerns of other people. 
A realm of freedom and individual initiative emerges, a realm in which 
man is allowed to choose and to act of his own accord. This sphere of 
economic freedom is the basis of all the other freedoms compatible 
n ith cooperation under the division of labor. It is the market economy 
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or (.apitalism u ith its political coiollary ( the Vlai xiaiis w ould ha\ e to 
say with its “superstructure”), lepresentatit e government 

1 hose M ho contend that there is a conflict betw een the acquisitive- 
ness of various individuals 01 between the acquisitn eness of individ- 
uals on the one hand and the commonweal on the othei, cannot av oid 
advocating the suppression of the individuals’ right to choose and to 
act They must substitute the supremac> of a cential boaid of pio- 
duction management for the discretion of the citizens In their scheme 
of the good society there is no room left for private initiative 1 he 
authority issues oiders and e\ erybodv is foiced to obe\ 

^ The Meaning of Laisse/ Faire 

In eighteenth-centur\ fiance the sa\ing lansez fane, laissez 
passer was the formula into which some of the champions of the 
cause of libeit\ compressed their piogiam 1 heir aim was the estab- 
lishment of the unhampered nuiket society In oidei to attain this end 
they advocated the abolition of all laws preventing more mdustiious 
and more efficient people from outdoing less industrious and less 
efficient competitors and restricting the niobilirv of commodities and 
of men It w as this that the famous maxim vv as designed to express 

In our age of passionate longing tor government omnipotence the 
formula laissez faire is in disiepute Public opinion now considers it 
a manifestation both of moral depiavitv and of the utmost ignorance 

As the Intel ventionist sees things, the alternative is "automatic 
forces" or “conscious planning” ' It is obvious, he implies, that to 
rely upon automatic processes is sheer stupidity No reasonable man 
can seriously recommend doing nothing and letting things go as they 
do vv ithout interference on the part of purposive action A plan, by 
the very fact that it is a display of conscious action, is incomparably 
superior to the absence of any planning Laissez fane is said to mean 
Let the evils last, do not trv to impiove the lot of mankindSiv reason- 
able action 

This IS utterly fallacious talk The argument advanced for planning 
IS entirely derived from an impermissible interpretation of a meta- 
phor It has no foundation other than the connotations implied in 
the term “automatic” which it is customary to apply in a metaphorical 
sense foi the description of the market piocess * Automatic, says the 
Concise Oxfoid Dicnonmy, means “unconscious, unintelligent, 

3 Cf A H Hansen, Social Planning for Tomorrow, m The United States 
after the War {Cornell University lectures, Ithaca 1945), pp 32-33 

4 Sec above, pp 311-312 

5 (3d ed Oxford, 1934}, p 74 
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merely mechanicaL” Automatic, says Webster's Collegiate Diction- 
ary,* means “not subject to the control of the will, . . . performed 
without active thought and without conscious intention or direction.” 
What a triumph for the champion of planning to play this trump card! 

The truth is that the alternative is not between a dead mechanism 
or a rigid automatism on one hand and conscious planning on the 
other hand. The alternative is not plan or no plan. The question is 
whose planning? Should each member of society plan for himself, 
or should a benevolent government alone plan for them all? The 
issue is not automatism versus conscious action; it is autonomous 
action of each individual versus the exclusive action of the govern- 
ment. It is freedom versus government omnipotence. 

Laissez faire does not mean: Let soulless mechanical forces operate. 
It means: Let each individual choose how he wants to cooperate in 
the social division of labor; let the consumers determine what the 
entrepreneurs should produce. Planning means: Let the government 
alone choose and enforce its rulings by the apparatus of coercion and 
compulsion. 

Under laissez faire, says the planner, it is not those goods which 
people “really” need that are produced, but those goods from the 
sale of which the highest returns are expected. It is the objective of 
planning to direct production toward the satisfaction of the “true” 
needs. But who is to decide what the “true” needs are? 

Thus, for instance. Professor Harold Laslci, the former chairman of 
the British Labor Party, would determine as the objective of the 
planned direction of investment “thatlhe use of the investor’s savings 
will be in housing rather than in cinemas.” ' It is beside the point 
whether or not one agrees with the professor’s view that better houses 
are more important than moving pictures. It is a fact that the con- 
sumers, in spending part of their money for admission to the movies, 
have made another choice. If the masses of Great Britain, the same 
people whose votes swept the I.abor Party into power, were to stop 
patronizing the moving pictures and to spend more for comfortable 
homes and apartments, profit-seeking business would be forced to 
invest more in building homes and apartment houses and less in the 
production of expensive pictures. It is Mr. Laski’s desire to defy the 
wishes of the consumers and to substitute his own will for that of the 
consumers. He wants to do atvay with the democracy of the market 
and to establish the absolute rule of a production tsar. He may believe 

6 . (5th ed. Springfield, 1946), p. 73, 

7. Cf. Laski’s broadcast. ‘'Revolution by Consent," reprinted in Talks, X, no. 

10 (October, 1945), 7. ’ 
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that he is right from a “higher” point of vietr, and that as a superman 
he is called upon to impose his otvn valuations on the masses of infe- 
rior men. But then he should be frank enough to say so plainly. 

All this passionate praise of the supereminence of government action 
is but a poor disguise for the individual interventionist’s self-deifica- 
tion. The great god State is a great god only because it is expected to 
do exclusively what the individual advocate of interventionism wants 
to see achieved. Only that plan is genuine which the individual planner 
fully approves. All other plans arc simply counterfeit. In saying “plan” 
what the author of a book on the benefits of planning has in mind is, 
of course, his own plan alone. He does not take into account the possi- 
bility that the plan which the government puts into practice may 
differ from his own plan. The various planners agree only with regard 
to their rejection of laissez faire, i.e.. the individuals' discretion to 
choose and to act. They entirely disagree with regard to the choice 
of the unique plan to be adopted. To ev ery exposure of the manifest 
and incontestable defects of interventionist policies the champions 
of interventionism react in the same way. These faults, they say, were 
the results of spurious interventionism; what we are advocating is 
good interventionism, not bad interventionism. And, of course, good 
interventionism is the professor’s own brand. 

Lais.sez faire means; Let the common man choose and act; do not 
force him to yield to a dictator. 


6 . Direct (jovcrnnient interference with Consumption 

In investigating the economic problems of interventionism we do 
not have to deal with those actioas of the government whose aim it 
is to influence immediately the consumer's choice of consumers’ goods. 
Kvery act of government interference with business must indirectly af- 
fect consumption. As the government's interference alters the market 
data, it must also alter the valuations and the conduct of the consumers. 
But if the aim of the government is mcrelv to force the consumers 
directlv to consume goods other than xv hat they would have consumed 
in the absence of the government’s decree, no special problems emerge 
to be scrutinized by economics. It is beyond doubt that a strong and 
ruthless police apparatus has the power to enforce such decrees. 

In dealing with the choices of the consumers we do not ask what 
motives induced a man to buy a and not to buy We merely iuve.sti- 
gate what effects on the determination of market prices and thereby 
on production were brought about by the concrete conduct of the 
cortsumers. These effects do not depiyid on the considerations which 
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led individuals to buy a and not to buy b; they depend only on the 
real acts of buying and abstention from buying. It is immaterial for 
the determination of the prices of gas masks whether people buy 
them of their own accord or because the government forces evers - 
body to have a gas mask. What alone counts is the size of the demand. 

Governments which are eager to keep up the outward appearance of 
freedom even when curtailing freedom disguise their direct interfer- 
ence with consumption under the cloak of interference with business. 
The aim of American prohibition was to prevent the individual resi- 
dents of the country from drinking alcoholic beverages. But the law 
hypocritically did not make drinking as such illegal and did not penal- 
ize it. It merely prohibited the manufacture, the sale and the transpor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors, the business transactions which precede 
the act of drinking. The idea was that people indulge in the vice of 
drinking only because unscrupulous businessmen prevail upon them. 
It was, however, manifest that the objective of prohibition as to en- 
croach upon the individuals' freedom to spend their dollars and to 
enjoy their lives according to their own fashion. The restrictions im- 
posed upon business were only subservient to this ultimate end. 

The problems involved in direct government interference with 
consumption are not catallactic problems. They go far beyond the 
scope of catallactics and concern the fundamental issues of human 
life and social organization. If it is true that government derives its 
authority from God and is entrusted by Providence to act as the 
guardian of the ignorant and stupid populace, then it is certainlv its 
task to regiment every aspect of the subject's conduct. The God-sent 
ruler knows better what is good for his wards than they do themselves. 
It is his duty to guard them against the harm they sr ould inflict upon 
themselves if left alone. 

Self-styled “realistic” people fail to recognize the immense im- 
portance of the principles implied. The)' contend that they do not 
want to deal with the matter from what, thev say, is a philosophic and 
academic point of view. Their approach is, they argue, exclusivelv 
guided by practical considerations. It is a fact, they say, that some 
people harm themselves and their innocent families by consuming 
narcotic drags. Only doctrinaires could be so dogmatic as to object 
to the government’s regulation of the drag traffic. Its beneficent effects 
cannot be contested. 

However, the case is not so simple as that. Opium and morphine are 
certainly dangerou.s, habit-forming drugs. But once the principle is 
admitted that it is the dut)’ of government to protect the individual 
against his own foolishness, no serious objections can be advanced 
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against further encroachments. A good case could be made out in 
favor of the prohibition of alcohol and nicotine. And why limit the 
government’s benevolent providence to the protection of the individ- 
ual's body only? Is not the harm a man can inflict on his mind and 
soul even more disastrous than any bodily evils? Why not prevent 
him from reading bad books and seeing bad plays, from looking at 
bad paintings and statues and from hearing bad music? The mischief 
done by bad ideologies, surely, is much more pernicious, both for 
the individual and for the whole society, than that done by narcotic 
drugs. 

These fears are not merely imaginary specters terrifying secluded 
doctrinaires. It is a fact that no paternal government, whether ancient 
or modern, ever shrank from regimenting its subjects’ minds, beliefs, 
and opinions. If one abolishes man’s freedom to determine his own 
consumption, one takes all freedoms away. The naive advocates of 
government interference w ith consumption delude themselves when 
they neglect what the)’ disdainfully call the philosophical aspect of 
the problem. They unwittingly support the ease of censorship, impiisi- 
tion, religious intolerance, and the persecution of dis-scnters. 

In dealing with the catallactics of interventionism we do not discuss 
these political con.sequences of direct government interference with 
the citizens’ consumption. We are exclusively concerned with those 
acts of interference which aim at forcing the entrepreneurs and 
capitalists to employ the factors of production in a y ay different from 
what they would have done if they merely obeyed the dictates of the 
market. In doing this, we do*not raise the question of whether such 
interference is good or bad from any preconceived point of view. We 
merely ask whether or not it can attain those ends which those advo- 
cating and resorting to it are trying to attain. 



XXVIII. INTERFERENCE BY TAXATION 


I. The Neutral Tax 

T o keep the social apparatus of coercion and compulsion running 
requires expenditure of labor and commodities. Under a liberal 
s\steiii of goternmcnt these expendituies are small compared with 
the sum of the mdi\ iduals’ incomes. The more the gin ei iiment expands 
the sphere of its activities, the more its budget increases. 

If the government itself owns and operates plants, farms, forests, 
and mines, it might consider entering a pait or the whole of its 
financial needs from interest and profit eai ned. But got eminent opera- 
tion of business entei prises as a lulc is so inefficient that it results iii 
losses rather than in piofits. (jotemments must rcsoit to taxation, i.e , 
they must raise rctenues In foicing the sub|ects to sunendcr a pait 
of their wealth oi income. 

A neutral mode of taxation is conceit able that w mild not tin ei t the 
opeiation of the market fioni the lines m which it would detclop in 
the absence of ant taxation. Howctei, the tast literature on problems 
of taxation as well as the policies of goternmcn^ hate hardlt etei 
git en thought to the pi oblem of the neiiti . 1 / tax. 1 bet hat e been more 
eager to find the jint tax. 

1 he ncutial tax w ould affect the conditions of the citi/ens onl\ to 
the extent required In the fact that a pait of the labor and material 
goods available is absorbed in the got eminent apparatus. In the 
imaginarv construction of the evenlv rotating economy the treason 
continuallv let les taxes and spends the w hole amount raised, neither 
more nor less, for deflating the costs incuired by the actitities of 
the government’s officers. A part of each citizen’s income is spent 
for public expenditure. If we assume that in such an evenly lotating 
economy there pret ails perfect income equality in such a w ay that 
etert household’s income is pioportional to the number of its mem- 
bers, both a head tax and a propoitional income tax would be neutral 
taxes. Undei these assumptions theie would be no difference betw ecu 
them. .\ pait of each citi/cn’s income would be absoibcd bt public 
expenditure, and no sccondaiy effects of taxation w ould emerge. 
The changing economy is entirely different from this imaginary 
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toiibCruction of an evenly rotating economy with income equality 
Lontmuous ehange and the inequality of w ealth and ineonie are essen- 
tial and neeessaiy features of the ehangmg market eeononi> , the only 
leal and w orkmg sy stem of the niaiket economy In the fnme of such 
a system no tax can be neutial Ihe veiy idea of a neutral tax is as 
unrealizable as that of neutral money But, of course, the reasons for 
this inescapable non-neutiahty aic different in the case of taxes from 
w hat they art in the case of money 

\ head tax that taxes eveiy citi/en equally and unifoimly without 
any legard to the si/e of his income and wealth, falls more heavily 
upon those with moie modeiate means chan upon those with more 
ample means It lestricts the pioduttion of the articles consumed by 
the misses moie shaiply than that of the articles mainly consumed by 
the wealthiei citi/cns On the other hand, it cuitails saving and capital 
accumulation less than a moie buidcnsome taxation of the wealthier 
iitii'ens does It docs not slow down the tendency toward a drop in 
the niaigmal pioductivity of capital goods as against the marginal pro- 
diictiy icy of laboi to the same extent as does taxation discriminating 
against those with highci income and we.ilth, and consequently it 
docs not to the same extent letaid the tendency tow aid a rise in w age 
lates 

Ihe actual fiscal policies of all countiies aic today cxclusiyely 
guided by the idea that taxes should be appoitioned accoiding to 
each citizens “ability to pay ’ In the considcntions which finally^ 
resulted in the genctal acceptance of the ability -to pay piinciple there 
was some dun conception thit tixing the well to-do moie heavily 
thin those w ith modeiate means icndcis a tax soincw hat moie neutial 
I loyy ev ei this may be, it is certain that any rcfci ence to tax neutrality 
wisveiy soon entirely discaided The ibility-to pay principle has 
been laised to the dignity of a postuhtc of social justice As people sec 
It todiy , the fiscal and budgctaiy objcctn cs of tixation aic of second- 
ary importance only The piimiiy function of fixation is to leforin 
social conditions according to justice T ixation is a method of gov em- 
inent intcifeience with business \ tax is the mine satisfactoiy the 
less neutial it is and the moie it serves as a dev ice foi diveiting pioduc- 
tion and consumption fiom those lines into which the unhampered 
market w ould have directed them 


2 The Total lax 

Ihe idea of social justice implied in the ability -to-pay principle 
IS that of perfect financial equality' Oa all citizens As long as any in- 
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equality of income or wealth remains it can as plausibly be argued 
that these larger incomes and fortunes, however small their absolute 
amount, indicate some excess of ability to be levied upon, as it can be 
argued that any existing inequalities of income and h ealth indicate 
differences in ability. The only logical stopping place of the ability - 
to-pay doctrine is at the complete equalization of incomes and wealth 
by confiscation of all incomes and fortunes above the lowest amount 
in the hands of anyone.* 

The notion of the total tax is the antithesis of the notion of the 
neutral tax. The total tax completely taxes away — confiscates— all 
incomes and estates. Then the government, out of the community 
chest thus filled, gives to everybody an allowance for defraying the 
costs of his sustenance. Or, what comes to the same thing, the govern- 
ment in taxing leaves free that amount which it considers everybody’s 
fair share and completes the shares of those \\ ho have less up to the 
amount of their fait share. 

The idea of the total tax cannot be thought out to its ultimate logical 
consequences. If the entrepreneurs and capitalists do not derive any 
personal benefit or damage from their utilization of the means of 
production, they become indifferent « ith regard to the choice be- 
nt ecn variotis modes of conduct. Their social function fades away, 
and they become disinterested irresponsible administrators of public 
propert)'. The)- are no longer bound to adjust production to the 
tvishes of the consumers. If only the income is taxed away while the 
capital stock it,sclf is left free, an incentive is offered to the ov ners 
to consume parts of their wealth and* thus to hurt the interests of 
everyone. A total income tax would be a very inept means for the 
realization of socialism. If the total tax affects wealth no less than 
income, it is no longer a ta.x, i.c., a device for collecting government 
revenue s^ ithin a market economy. It becomes a measure for the transi- 
tion to socialism. .As soon as it is consummated, socialism has been 
substitutcil Vor capitalism. 

Even when looked upon as a method for rlie realization of socialism, 
the total tax is disputable. .Some socialists launched plans for a proso- 
cialist tax refonn. They recommended either a too per cent estate and 
gift tax or taxing away totally the rent of land or all unearned income 
— i.e., in the socialist terminology, all revenue not derived from labor 
performed. The examination of these projects is superfluous. It is 
enough to know that they arc utterly incompatible with the preserva- 
tion of the market economy. 

1. Cf. Thrley I.urz, Gtiidepom to a Free Economy (Nesv Vork, 1945), p. 76. 
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3 Fiscal and Nonhscal Objeetnes of Faxation 

Ihe fiscal and nonfiscal objeetnes of taxation do not agiee with 
one another 

Considei, foi instance, excise dunes on liqiioi It one consideis them 
as a souice of goseinnient lexemie, the moie the\ >ield the bettei 
the) appeal Of course, as the dut\ must enhance the puce of the 
bexerage, it lestiicts sales and consumption It is neccssars to find 
out bv testing under whit iite of duT\ the xield becomes highest 
But it one looks at litjiioi taxes is a meins of reducing the consumption 
of liquoi as much as possible, the late is bettei the highei it is Pushed 
beyond a certain limii, the tax makes consumption diop considei ably, 
and also the lesenue concomitantlx If the tax fully attains its non- 
hscal objectne of weaning people entneh from dunking alcoholic 
beverages, the levenue is /eio It no longer serves any fiscal purpose. 
Its effects aie meieU prohibitive Ihe same is valid not onlv with 
legaid to all kinds of indiiect taxition but no less toi diiect taxation 
Discuminating taxes levied upon coi potations and big business would, 
if raised above a certain limit, lesult m the total disappeaiance ol 
coipoiations and big business Capitil levies, inheiitance and estate 
taxes, and income taxes iie similuh self deleating it earned to ex- 
tremes 

Iheie IS no solution foi the iiicconcilable conflict between the 
fiscal and the nonhscal ends of fixation The powti to tax is, is Chief 
Justice Maishall pertinentlv obscivcd, the powei to dcstiov This 
povvei tan be used for the dcstuiction of the iimkct ccononiv and it 
IS the firm icsolution ot manv govtiniiients ind piitics to use it foi 
this purpose With the substitution of sociilisiii toi cipitilism, the 
dualism of the coexistence of tvv o distinct spheres of action disappears 
I he government svv illows the whole oibit ot the individuils luton- 
omous actions and becomes totilitiuin It no longei depends foi 
Its financial support on the meins existed tiom the citi/ens 1 heie is 
no longei anv such thing is i stpiiition of public funds ind piivate 
funds 

I axation is a mattei of the maikct econoniv It is one of the thai ic- 
teiistit featuies of the maiket economv tint the gov eminent does not 
mteifeie with the market phenomena and that its technic il ippaiatus 
IS so small that its maintenance absorbs onlv 1 modest fi iction of the 
total sum of the individual citizens’ incomes Then taxes ire an ap- 
propiiate vehicle foi providing the funds needed b\ the gov eminent 
They are appiopiiate because they aie low and do not perceptibly dis- 
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arrange production and consumption If taxes grow be) ond a model - 
ate limit, the) tease to be taxes and turn into dcticcs foi the destuic- 
tion of the marhet econoni). 

This mctamoiphosis of taxes into weapons of destruction is the 
mark of piescnt day public finance We do not deal with the quite 
arbitiarx \ alue judgments concerning the problems of w hethei hta\ \ 
taxation is a curse or a benefit and w hethei the expendituies financed 
bv the tax \icld aie oi are not wise and beneficial W’hat mittcis is 
that the heaviei taxation becomes, the less compatible it is with the 
presell ation of the miiLet econoni) Theie is no need to laisc tlic 
question of w hethei oi not it is tiue that ‘no tounti> was e\ei \et 
mined bx laige expendituies of nionc) b\ the public and foi the 
public ’’ ^ It cannot he denied that the maikct econom\ can be mined 
h\ large public expendituies and that it is the intention of man) people 
to mm It in this wax 

Businessmen complain aliout the oppicssnencss of heaxx taxes 
Statesmen aie alarmed about the dangci of “eiting the scedcoin 
^ et, the true clux ol the taxation issue is to be seen in the paiadox tint 
the moie taxes mere ise, the moic thex undei mine the inai ket cconomx 
and concomitantlx the s) stem of taxation itself I hiis the fact becomes 
manifest that ultimatcl) the picscnition of piuate piopeitx mil 
confiscatorx mcisuies are mconipitible rxcix specific tax, as well 
as a nation’s whole tax sxstem, betomes seli-deftatmg ahoxc a ceitain 
height of the rates 

4 The Three Classes of Tax Imcrxentionism 

1 he various methods of taxation w hich can he used foi the legula- 
tion of the cconomx — i e , as instiumcnts ot in inteixentionist poliix 
— can be classified in three groups 

I The tax aims at totallx suppicssing oi at icstiictiiig the piodiic- 
tion of definite commodities It thus mdiiectlx mteifcies with con- 
sumption too It does not mattei w hethei this end is aimed at bx the 
imposition of special taxes oi bx exempting ccitain pioducts fiom i 
general tax imposed upon all other pioducts oi upon those pioducts 
xvhich the consunieis would haxe picfeired in the absence of fiscal 
disci imination Tax exemption is emplox cd as an instrument of intci 
ventionisni in the case of customs duties The domestic pioduct is 
not burdened by the taiilf which affects onl) the merchandise im- 

1 This IS the cusTomarj method of dealing witli problems of public finance 
Cf , e g , Tlj, Adams, Lorenz, and X oung, Outlmes of Ecovotmes C3d ed New 
York, 1920), p 701 

3 Ibid 
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ported from abroad. .Many countries resort to tax discrimination in 
regulating domestic production. They try, for instance, to encourage 
the production of wine, a product of small or medium-size grape 
growers, as against the production of beer, a product of big-size brew- 
eries, by submitting beer to a more burdensome excise tax than wine. 

2. The tax expropriates a part of income or wealth. 

5. The tax expropriates income and wealth entirely. 

We do not have to deal w'ith the third class, as it is merely a means 
for the realization of socialism and as such is outside the scope of 
interventionism. 

The first class is in its effects not different from the restrictive 
measures dealt with in the following chapter. 

The second class encompasses confi.scaturv measures dealt with in 
Chapter XXXII. 



XXIX. RESTRICTION OF PRODUCTION 


I. The Nature of Restriction 

W E shall deal in this chapter with those measures which are directl)' 
and primarily intended to divert production (in the broadest 
meaning of the word, including commerce and transportation) from 
the ways it would take in the unhampered market economy. Each 
authoritarian interference with business diverts production, of course, 
from the lines it would take if it were only directed by the demand 
of the consumers as manifested on the market. The characteristic mark 
of restrictive interference with production is that the diversion of 
production is not merely an unavoidable and unintentional secondary 
effect, but precisely what the authority wants to bring about. Like any 
other act of intervention, such restrictive measures affect consumption 
also. But this again, in the case of the restrictive measures we are 
dealing with in this chapter, is not the primary end the authority 
aims at. The government wants to interfere with production. The 
fact that its measure influences the ways of consumption also is, from 
its point of view, either altogether contrar)' to its intentions or at 
least an unwelcome consequence wi!h which it puts up because it 
is unavoidable and is considered as a minor evil when compared with 
the consequences of nonintervention. 

Restriction of production means that the government either for- 
bids or makes more difficult or more expensive the production, trans- 
portation, or distribution of definite articles, or tbe application of 
definite nfodes of production, transportation, or distribution. The 
authority thus eliminates some of the means available for the satisfac- 
tion of human wants. The effect of its interference is that people are 
prevented from using their knowledge and abilities, their labor, and 
tlieir material means of production in the way in which they would 
earn the highest returns and satisfy their needs as much as possible. 
Such interference makes people poorer and less satisfied. 

This is the crux of the matter. All the subtlety and hair-splitting 
wasted in the effort to invalidate this fundamental thesis are vain. On 
the unhampered market there prevails an irresistible tendency to 
employ every factor of production for the best possible satisfaction of 
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the moit urgent needs of the consumers If the got ernment interferes 
tvith this process, it can only impair satisfaction, it can never improt c 

It 

The coriectness of this thesis has been proted in an excellent and 
irrefutable manner ttith regard to the historically most important 
class of got ernment interference \tith production, the barriers to 
international trade In this field the teachings of the classical econo- 
mists, especiallv those of Ricardo, are final and settle the issue forever. 
All that a tarift can achiete is to divert production from those loca- 
tions in tthich the output pei unit of input is higher to locations 
m which It IS lower It does not increase production, it curtails it 

People expatiate on alleged govermnent encouragement of pro- 
duction How e\ er, go\ ernment does not have the pow er to encourage 
one branch of production except bj curtailing other branches. It with- 
draw s the factors of production from those branches in w hich the un- 
hampered market would emplov them and diiects them into othei 
branches It little matters what kind of administrative procedures the 
go\ eminent resorts to for the realization of this effect It ma)' subsi- 
dize openlj or disguise the subsidy in enacting taiiffs and thus forcing 
Its subjects to defrav the costs kVhat alone counts is the fact that 
people are forced to forego some satisfactions w hich they \ alue more 
lughlv and are compensated onl) b\ satisfactions which they value 
less At the bottom of the interventionist argument theie is always 
the idea chat the gov einment oi the state is an entity outside and above 
the social process of production, that it ow ns something w hich is not 
dciived fiom taxing its subject#, and that it can spend this mythical 
something for definite purposes This is the Santa Claus fable laised 
In Lord Keynes to the dignirv of an economic doctimc and enthusi- 
asticallv endorsed by all those who expect peisonal advantage fiom 
gov einment spending As against these popular fallacies theie is need 
to emphasize the tiuism that a government can spend 01 invest only 
w hat It takes away from its citizens and that its additionafl spending 
and investment curtails the citizens’ spending and investment to the 
full extent of its quantity. 

'While government has no power to make people more piospeious 
by interference with business, it certainly does have the power to 
make them less satisfied by restriction of production 

2. The Prize of Restriction 

The fact that restricting production invaiiably involves a cuitail- 
ment of the indiv idual citizens’ satisfaction does not mean that such 
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restriLtion is ncccssarilj to be rcgaidcd as a damage A. got crnniciu 
does not wantonh resort to restiictnc measures It nants to attain 
tertam ends and c onsiders the icstiiction as the appiopriatc means toi 
the realization of its plan I he appiaisal of rcstiittn e policies depends 
therefore on the answ ei to t\\ o t|uestions Is the means chosen b\ the 
gosernnitnt htttd to attain the end sought^ Is the leali/ation ot this 
end a compensation for the indniduil citizens’ pri\ation= In nising 
these (questions t\ e look upon lestiiction of production as w e look 
upon taxes Pa\mcnt of taxes also diiccth curtiils the tixpaxci s 
satisfaction But it is the price he pa\ s foi the sets iccs u Inch go\ ci n- 
ment rendeis to socictx and to each of its membeis As fat is the 
goicrnmcnt fulfills its social functions and the tixcs do not exceed 
the amount rcquiicd tot seeming the smooth opeiation of thegox cin- 
ment appaiatus, the\ aie neccssiiv costs and lepiv themselves 

Ihe adequacx of this mode ot dealing with icstiictivc mcisuies is 
cspeciallv manifest in all those casts in which icstiiction is icsoittd 
to as a substitute toi taxation Ihe hulk of cxpcnditiiic foi nationil 
defense is deflated by the ticasmx out of the public icvenuc But 
occasionally anothci pioccduic is chosen It hippcns sometimes tint 
the nation s picpaicdness to lepel aggiession depends on the existence 
of ccitain blanches of industrx which would be absent in the un 
hampcicd niaiket These industiies must be subsidized, and the suhsi 
diesgiantcd iie to be considcicd isan\ otlici ainiinicnts cxpcndituic 
I hen chaiactei icmains the sinic if the government giants them in 
diiectlv by the imposition ot an impoit duty foi the pioducts con 
ceined The diffeiencc is only th.t then the tonsumcis lie diiectlv 
buidcncd with the costs incuiicd, while in the case of a goveinmcni 
subsidy they defray these costs inducctly in paying highei tixcs 

In enacting lestricrivc measuics govcinments and piiliaincnts hiv c 
hardly cvci been awaie of the consciyucnccs of then meddling with 
business Thus, thev have blitliciv issiimcd that piotcctivc tiiiHs iic 
capable of'iaising the nations stindiid of living, and thev hive 
stubbomlv icfused to admit the coiiectncss of the economic teach- 
ings conceinmg the effects of protectionism The economists’ con- 
demnation of piotcctionism is iiiefutable ind fiee of anv paitv bus 
For the economists do not say that piotcction is bad fiom anv piccon 
ceivcd point of view They show that piotcction cmiiot attiin those 
ends w hich the governments as a rule want to attain In icsoiting to it 
They do not question the ultimate end of the govcinments action, 
they merely reject the means chosen as mappiopintc to rcilizc the 
ends aimed at 

Most popular among all restnetive measures aie tliose styled pro- 
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laboi legislation Heie too the goteinments and public opinion badly 
misjudge the effects. Thc\ believe that restricting the hours of svork 
and prohibiting child laboi exclusively burdens the employers and 
IS a “social gain” for the wage earneis. However, this is true only 
to the extent that such laws reduce the supplj of labor and thus laise 
the maiginal pioductnitj of laboi as against the maiginal produc- 
tivity of capital But the diop in the supply of labor results also in a 
decrease in the total amount of goods produced and thereby in the 
av erage pci capita consumption The total cake shrinks, but the por- 
tion of the smallci cake w hich goes to the vs age earners is propor- 
tionatelv liighei than vs hat they leccivcd fioni the biggei cake, con- 
coiiiitaiitK the poition of the capitalists drops.^ It depends on the 
concicte data of eacli case vshether oi not this outcome impioves or 
impairs the real vs age latcs of the various groups of wage earneis 

The populai appraisal of piolaboi legislation was based on the 
Cl 1 01 that wage rates have no causal lelation vs hates ei to the value 
1 hat the ssoikci s laboi adds to thcmatciial Wage rates, says the “non 
lass , ’ are dctci mined b\ the iiiinimum amount of indispensable neces- 
sities of life, thes can nes ci 1 ise abov e the subsistence lev el The differ- 
ence between the value pioduced bv the vvoiker and the wages paid 
to him goes to the exploiting cniplovcr If this suiplus is cui tailed by 
lestiicting the vsoiking houis. the wage earner is lehesed of a pait 
of his toil and tioublc, Ins w ages leniain unchanged, and the employei 
IS depiised of a p.utof his unfiii pioht T he 1 esri iction of total output 
cm tails dills the income of the exploiting bourgeois 

It has been pointed out aheatff that the lole which piohboi legisla- 
tion plascd in the evolution of Western capitalism was until a few 
s cais ago ninth less iiiipoitant than would be suggested b\ the sehe- 
iiieiite with which the pioblcnis involved have been publitlv dis- 
cussed 1 aboi legislation, tor the most pair, iiieiel\ piovided a legal 
iccognition of chinges in conditions alrendv tonsuniniated b\ the 
I ipid evolution of business But in the countiies which vseie slow in 
adopting capitalistic inodes of pioduction and aie backvsaid in de- 
veloping model 11 methods of pioccssing and manufactuiing, the 
piobltiii of laboi legislation is ciucial Deluded by the spiiiious doc- 
tiincs of inteivcntionisni, the politicians of these nations believe that 
thev tan inipi ov e the lot of the destitute masses by copv ing the laboi 
legislation of the most ads anted capitalistic countries They look upon 

1 Intrcprineunil prohti ind losses arc not iffccccd by proliboi legislinoii is 
ili(,\ cntircU depend on the niorc oi less successful adjustment of production to 
the changing conditions of the maikct \^’lrh regard to these, labor legislation 
lountsonK is i Uctoi pioducing change 

2 Cf iho\L, pp 610-612 
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the piobleins involved as if they were meiel) to be tieated fiom w hat 
IS eironeously called the “human angle” and fail to recognire the 
real issue. 

It IS a sad fact indeed that in Asia many millions of tender children 
are destitute and starving, that wages are extremely low" wfhen com- 
pared with American or Western European standards, that houis of 
work are long, and that sanitary conditions in the workshops are 
deplorable. But theie is no means of eliminating these evils other than 
to work, to produce, and to save more and thus to accumulate more 
capital This is indispensable foi an\ lasting impioiement The re 
strictive measures advocated by self-styled philanthropists and hu- 
manitarians would be futile They w ould not only fail to impiot e 
conditions, they would make things a good deal w orse If the patents 
are too poor to feed their children adequacel), piohibition of child 
labor condemns the children to starvation If the marginal productis it\ 
of laboi IS so low that a worker can only earn in ten hours wages w hich 
are substandard when compared with Ameiican wages, one does not 
benefit the laborer by decreeing the eighr-hour day 

The problem under discussion is not the desirability of impiosing 
the wage earners’ material \sell-being The adyocates of what iie 
miscalled prolabor laws intentionally confuse the issue in lepeatmg 
again and again that moie leisure, highei real wages, .ind fleeing 
children and married w omen fiom the necessity of seeking jobs w ould 
make the families of the w oi keis happier They lesoi t to falsehood and 
mean calumny in calling those who oppose such laws is detiimcntil 
to the vital interests of the yyage earners ‘ laboi -baiters ' and ‘ enemies 
of laboi ” The disagieenient does not letei to the ends sought, it con- 
cerns solely the means to be applied for then realization The question 
IS not whether or not improvement of the masses w elf are is desiiablc 
It IS exclusively whethei or not goy eminent decrees lestricting the 
hours of work and the employment of yyomen and thildien are the 
right means for raising the w orkers’ standard of hy mg This is a pin cly 
catallactic problem to be soKed by economics h motional talk is 
beside the point It is a pool disguise foi the fact that these self 
righteous adyocates of restriction are unable to adsance any teniblc 
objections to the economists’ well-founded argumentation 

The fact that the standard of living of the ay erage ■kmencan w orkei 
IS incoiiipaiably more satisfactoiy than that of the aveiage Chinese 
woikei, that in the Lnited States houis of work are shot ter pod that 
the children are sent to school and not to the factoiies, is not in 
achievement of the go\ eminent and of the law s of the countiy It is 
the outcome of the fact that the capital insested pei head of the ein- 
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plojees )s much greatei than m China and that consequently the 
marginal productivity of labor is much higher 1 his is not the merit 
of “social policies”, it is the result of the laissez fane methods of the 
past which abstained from sabotaging the evolution of capitalism It 
IS this laissez faire that the Asiatics must adopt if they vv ant to improv c 
the lot of their peoples 

The poverty of Asia and othei backwaid countries is due to the 
same causes which made conditions unsatisfactory in the early peiiods 
of Western capitalism While population figures increased rapidly, 
lestrictive policies delayed the adjustment of production methods to 
the needs of the groW'ing number of mouths It is to the imperishable 
credit of the laissez faire economists, whom the typical textbooks of 
our universities dismiss as pessimists and apologists of the unfair greed 
of exploiting bourgeois, that they paved the way for economic 
freedom which raised the average stindard of living to an unprece- 
dented height 

Economics is not dogmatic, as the self-styled “unoithodox" advo- 
cates of government omnipotence and totalitaiian dictatorship con- 
tend Economics neithei approves noi disappioves of government 
measures restricting pioduction and output It merely considers it 
Its duty to clarify the consequences of such measuies Ihc choice 
of policies to be adopted devolves upon the people But in choosing 
they must not disregitd the teachings of economics if they want to 
attain the ends sought 

Ihere arc certainly cases in which people niav considei definite 
lestrictive measures as justified' Regulations conceining fiie pievcn- 
tion aie restiictivc and raise the tost of pioduction But the curtail- 
ment of total output they bung ibout is the pi ice to be paid foi avoid- 
ance of gicatei disistei 1 he decision ibout each lestiictivc measure 
IS to be made on the ground of a meticulous w eighing of the costs 
to be inclined and the prize to be obtained No leasonablc man could 
possibly question this rule * 


y Restriction as a Privilege 

Every disariangeinent of the maiket data affects various individuals 
and gioups of individuals in a different way for some people it is a 
boon, for otheis 1 blow Only aftei a while, when pioduction is ad- 
justed to the emeigcnce of the new datum, aic these effects exhausted 
I hus a lestiictive measuic, while placing the immense majoiity it a 
disadv intigc mav temporarily improve some people s position Foi 
those favored the measuic is tantamount to the acquisition of a 
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privilege. They are asking for such measures because they want to be 
privileged. 

. Here again the most striking example is provided by protectionism. 
The imposition of a duty on the importation of a commodity burdens 
the consumers. But to the domestic producers it is a boon. From their 
point of view decreeing new tariffs and raising already existing tariffs 
is an e.xcellent thing. 

The same is valid with regard to many other restrictive measures, 
[f the government restricts — either bv direct restriction or by fiscal 
discrimination — big busine.ss and corporations, the competitir e posi- 
tion of small-size enterprises is strengthened. If it restricts rhe opera- 
tion of big stores and chain stores, the small shopkeepers rejoice. 

It is important to realize that wliat those benefited by these measures 
consider an advantage for themselves lasts only for a limited time. In 
the long run the privilege accorded to a definite class of producers 
loses its power to create specific gains. The prix ileged branch attracts 
newcomers, and their competition tends to eliminate the specific gains 
derived from the privilege. Thus the eagerness of the law’s pet children 
to acquire privileges is insatiable. They continue to ask for new 
privileges because the old ones lose their power. 

On the other hand, the repeal of a restrictive measure to the exist- 
ence of which the structure of production has already been adjusted 
means a new disarrangement of the market data, favors the short-run 
interests of some people and hurts the short-run interests of other 
people. Let us illustrate the issue by referring to a tariff item. Ruritania 
years ago, let us say in 1920, decreed a tariff on the importation of 
leather. This was a boon for the enterprises which at the moment 
happened to be engaged in the tanning industry. But then later the 
size of the industry expanded and the windfall gains \t hich the tanners 
enjoyed in 1920 and in the follow ing s cars petered out. ^Vhat re- 
mains is merely tlte fact that a part of the world's leather production 
is shifted from locations in w'hich the output per unit of input is higher, 
to locations in Ruritania in which production requires higher costs. 
The residents of Ruritania pay higher prices for leather than they 
would pay in the absence of the tariff. .As a greater part of Ruritania's 
capital and labor is employed in the tanneries than would be the case 
under free trade for leather, some other domestic industries shrank or 
were at least prevented from growing. Less leather is imported from 
abroad and a smaller amount of Ruritanian products is exported as pay- 
ment for leather imported. The volume of Ruritania's foreign trade is 
curtailed. Not a single soul in the whole Wfjrld derives any advantage 
from the preservation of the old tariff. On the contrary, everyone is 
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hurt by the drop in the total output of mankind’s industrial effort. 
If the policy adopted by Ruritania with regard to leather were to be 
adopted by all nations and with regard to every kind of merchandise 
in the most rigid way so as to abolish international trade altogether 
and to make every nation perfectly autarkic, all people would have to 
forego entirely the advantages which the international division of 
labor gives them. 

It is obvious that the repeal of the Ruritanian tariff on leather must 
in the long run benefit everybody, Ruritanians as well as foreignere. 
However, in the short run it would hurt the interests of the capitalists 
who have invested in Ruritanian tanneries. It would no less hurt the 
short-run interests of the Ruritanian workers specialized in tannery 
work. A part of them would have either to emigrate or to change 
their occupation. These capitalists and workers passionately fight all 
attempts to low er the leather tariff or to abolish it altogether. 

This shows clearly why it is politically extremely difficult to brush 
away measures restricting production once the structure of business 
has been adjusted to their c.xistence. Although their effects are perni- 
cious to everybody, their disappearance is in the short run disadvan- 
tageous to special groups. I'hesc special groups iittcrested in the 
preservation of the restrictive measures arc, of course, only minorities. 
In Ruritania only the small fraction of the population engaged in the 
tanneries can suffer from the abolition of the tariff on leather. 'I'he 
immense majority arc buyers of leather and leather goods and w ould 
be benefited by a drop in their prices. Outside the boundaries of 
Ruritania, only those people Av ould be hurt w ho arc engaged in 
those industries which will shrink bccaiLsc the leather industry will 
e.xpand. 

The last objection advanced by the opponents of free trade runs 
this way; Granted that only those Ruritanians engaged in tanning 
hides are immediately interested in the preservation of the tariff on 
leather. But every Ruritanian belongs to one of the maiA' branches 
of production. If each domestic product is protected by the tariff, 
the transition to free trade hurts the interests of each industry and 
thereby those of all specialized groups of capital and labor the sum 
of which is the whole nation. It follows that repealing the tariff would 
in the short run be prejudicial to all citizens. And it is short-run interests 
only that count. 

This argument involves a threefold error. First, it is not true that 
all branches of industry would be hurt bv the transition to free trade. 
On the contrary. Those branches in which the comparative costs of 
production are lowest will expand under free trade. Their short-run 
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interests would be fwoied bv tilt jbolition of the tatift I he taiiff 
on those products the) theniseKes tuin out is of no advantage for 
them, as thev could not onl\ suiMve, but expand undei fiee tiidt 
The tariff on those piodutts foi w hich the tomparatii c tost is highei 
in Ruiitania than abroad huits them by diietting capital and laboi, 
which otherwise would ha\e feitih/ed them, into those othei 
branches 

Second, the shoit-iun ptinciple is entiiel) fallacious In the shoit 
lun eveiy change in the marker data hints those w ho did not anticipate 
It in time A consistent champion of the shoit-run piintiple must 
advocate perfect rigiditv and immiitabihtv of all data and oppose anv 
change, including an\ thei apeutical and technological improvement 
If in acting people weie ilways to prefer the avoidance pf an ev il m 
the neaiei futuie to the avoidance of an evil m the reniotei futuie, 
they would tome down to the animal level It is the \ei\ essence of 
human action as distinct from animal behavior that it consciouslv ic 
nounces some teinporallv neiiei satisfaction m ordei to reap sonic 
gieatei but tcmporalK remoter sitisfaction Time pieference is noi 
absolute w ith man, it is only one of the items entei mg into the w eigh 
mg and balancing of pios and tons Man swallows bittei pills foi the 
sake of beneficent effects to be leaped at a later d ite Theie t innot be 
any question of vnconditwnally preferring what is good m the shoir 
run to what is good in the long lun, the intensity of the satisfaction 
expected from each of the alternatives must be taken into attoum 
too 

Finally , if the pioblem of the abolition of Rui itama s compichensiv t 
tariff system is under discussion, one must not foi get the fact tint 
the short-run interests of those engaged in tanning arc huit only In 
the abolition of one of the items of the tariff w bile they ait fa\ oi td 
by the abolition of the othei items conceining the piodutts of the 
industiies in which tompaiative cost is high It is tiue that wage i itcs 
of the tanneiy vvorkeis will diop foi some tunc as against those in 
othei blanches and that some time will elapse until the appropiiatc 
long-1 un pioportion between wage lates in the vaiious branches of 
Ruritaniin production will be established Bur concomitantly with 
the nieiely temporary diop in then eainings, these woikeis will e\ 
perience a di op in the puces of many ai tides they iie buying ■\nd 
this tendent) tow aid an impiovcment in then conditions is not a 
phenomenon only of the period of tiansition It is the consummation 
of the lasting blessings of free trade which, in shifting eveiy blanch 

3 This consistency was displayed by some Nazi philosophers Cf Sombait, 
A Neu Social Philosophy, pp 242-145 
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of industry to the location in which comparative cost is lowest, in- 
creases the productivity of labor and the total quantity of goods 
produced. It is the lasting long-run boon which free trade secures to 
every member of the market society. 

The opposition to the abolition of tariff protection would be reason- 
able from the personal point of view of those engaged in the leather 
industry if the tariff on leather were the only tariff. Then one could 
explain their attitude as dictated by status interests, the interests of a 
caste which would be temporarily hurt by the abolition of a privilege 
although its mere preservation no longer confers any benefit on 
them. But in this hypothetical case the opposition of the tanners would 
be hopele,ss. The majority of the nation would overrule it. What 
strengthens the ranks of the protectionists is the fact that the tariff on 
leather is no exception, that many branches of industry arc in a similar 
position and are fighting the abolition of tariff items concerning their 
own branch. This is, of course, not an alliance based on each group’s 
special group interests. If everybody is protected to the same extent, 
everybody not only loses as consumer as much as he gains .as producer. 
Everybody is harmed by the general drop in the productivity of labor 
which the shifting of industries from more favorable to less favorable 
locations brings about. Conversely the abolition of all tariff items 
would benefit everybody in the long run, while the short-run harm 
which the abolition of some special tariff item brings to the special 
interests of the group concerned is already in the short run at least 
partly compensated by the consequences of the abolition of the tariff 
on the products the members of'this group arc buying and consuming. 

Many people look upon tariff protection as if it were a privilege 
accorded to their nation's wage earners, procuring them, for the full 
duration of its existence, a higher standard of living than they would 
enjoy under free trade. This argument is advanced not only in the 
United States, but in every country in the w orld in which a\ cragc 
real wage rates are higher than in some other country. • 

Now, it is true that under perfect mobility of capital and labor 
there would prevail all over the world a tendency toward an equaliza- 
tion of the price paid for labor of the same kind and quality.' Vet, 
even if there w ere free trade for products, this tendency is absent in 
our real w orld of migration barriers and institutions hindering foreign 
investment of capital. The marginal productivity of labor is higher 
in the United States than it is in China because capital invested per head 
of the working population is greater, and because Chinese workers arc 
prevented from moving to America and competing on the American 

4. For a detailed analysis, cf. above, p. djj. 
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labor market. There is no need, in dealing with the explanation of this 
difference, to investigate whether natural resources are or are not 
more abundant in America than in China and whether or not the 
Chinese worker is racially inferior to the American worker. However 
this mav be, these facts, namelv, the institutional checks upon the mo- 
bilitv of capital and labor, suffice to account for the absence of the 
equalization tendency. As the abolition of the American tariff could 
not affect these two facts, it could not impair the standard of living 
of the American wage earner in an adverse sense. 

On the contrary. Given a state of affairs in which the mobility of 
capital and labor is restricted, the traasition to free trade for products 
must necessarily raise the American standard of life. Those industries 
in u hich American costs are higher (American productivity is low cr) 
would shrink and those in which costs arc lower (productivity is 
higher) would expand. 

It is certainly true that wage rates in Swiss watchmaking and in 
Ghinese embroidering are low when compared with wage rates in 
the competing American industries. Under free trade the Swiss and 
the Chinese would expand their sales on the American market and tlic 
sales of tlieir American competitors would shrink. But this is onh 
a part of the conscqucjiccs of free trade. Selling and producing more, 
the Swiss and Chinese would earn and buy more. It docs not matter 
whether they themselves buy more of the products of other American 
industries or whether they increase their domestic purchases and those 
in other countries, for instance, in France. Whatever happens, tlie 
equivalent of the additional dollars theV earned must finally go to the 
United States and increase the .sales of some American industries. If the 
Swiss and Chinese do not give away their products as a gift, thev must 
spend these dollars in buying. 

The popular opinion to the contrary is due to the illusory idea that 
America could expand its purchases of iniportcd products by reducin'; 
the total suhi of its citizens' cash holdings. This is the notorious fullacy 
according to w hich people buy without regard to the size of their 
cash holdings, and according to which the very existence of cash 
holdings is simply the outcome of the fact that something is left over 
because there is nothing more to buy. We have already shown w hv 
this Mercantilist doctrine is entirely wrong." 

What the tariff really brings about in the field of wage rates and 
the wage earners’ standard of living is something quite different. 

In a world in which there is free trade for commodities, while the 
migration of workers and foreign investment are restricted, there pre- 

5. See above, pp. 445-449. 
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vails a tendency toward an establishment of a definite relation between 
the wages paid for the same kind and quality of labor in various 
countries. There cannot prevail a tendency toward an equalization 
of wage rates. But the final price to be paid for labor in various 
countries is in a certain numerical relation. Th is final price is character- 
ized by the fact that all those eager to earn wages get a job and all 
those eager to employ workers are able to hire as many hands as they 
want. There is “full employment.” 

Let us assume that there are two countries only — Ruritania and 
Mauretania. In Ruritania the final wage rate is double what it is in 
Mauretania. Now the government of Ruritania resorts to one of those 
measures which are erroneously styled “prolabor.” It burdens the 
employers with an additional expenditure the size of which is pro- 
portional to the number of workers employed. For example, it reduces 
the hours of work without permitting a corresponding drop in weekly 
wage rates. The result is a drop in the quantity of goods produced and 
a rise in the price of the unit of every good. The individual worker 
enjoys more leisure, but his standard of Jiving is curtailed. What else 
could a general decrease in the quantity of goods available bring 
about? 

This outcome is an internal event in Ruritania. It would emerge also 
in the absence of any foreign trade. The fact that Ruritania is not 
autarkic, but buys from and sells to Mauretania, docs not alter its 
essential features. But it implicates .Mauretania. As the Ruritanians 
produce and consume less, they will buy Ic.ss from Mauretania. In 
Mauretania there will not he a-general drop in production. But some 
industries which produced for export to Ruritania will henceforth 
have to produce for the domestic .Mauretanian market. .Mauretania 
will see the volume of its foreign trade drop; it will become, willy-nilly 
more autarkic. This is a blessing in the eves of the protectionists. In 
truth, it means deterioration in the standard of living; production at 
higher costs is substituted for that at lower costs. M'hat fllauretania 
experiences is the same thing that the residents of an autarkic country 
would experience if an act of God were to curtail the productivity of 
one of the country’s industries. As far as there is division of labor, 
everybody is affected by a drop in the amount other people contribute 
to supplying the market. 

However, these inexorable final international consequences of 
Ruritania’s new pro-labor law will not affect the various branches of 
Mauretania’s industry in the same wav. A sequence of steps is needed 
in both countries until at last a perfect adjustment of production to 
the new state of data is brought about. These short-run effects are 
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different from the long-run effects. They are more spectacular than 
the long-run effects. While hardly anybody can fail to notice the 
short-run effects, the long-run effects are recognized only by econ- 
omists. While it is not difficult to conceal the long-run effects from 
the public, something must be done about the ea.sily recognizable 
short-run effects lest the enthusiasm for such allegedly pro-labor 
legislation fade away. 

The first short-run effect to appear is the weakening of the competi- 
tive power of some Ruritanian branches of production as against those 
of Mauretania. As prices rise in Ruritania, it becomes possible for 
.some Mauretanians to expand their sales in Ruritania. This is a tempo- 
rary effect only; in the end the total sales of all Mauretanian industi ics 
in Ruritania will drop. It is possible that in spite of this general drop 
in the total amount of Mauretanian exports to Ruritania, some of the 
Mauretanian industries will expand their sales in the long run. (This 
depends on the new configuration of comparative costs.) But there is 
no necessary interconnection between these short-run and long-run 
effects. The adjustments of the period of transition create kaleidoscop- 
ically changing situations which may differ entirely from the final out- 
come. Yet the short-sighted public's attention is completely absorbed 
by these short-run effects. They hear the businessmen effected com- 
plain that the new Ruritanian law gives to Mauretanians the opportu- 
nity to undersell both in Ruritania and in .Mauretania. They .see that 
some Ruritanian businessmen are forced to restrict their production 
and to discharge w orkers. .‘knd they begin to suspect that sonicthints 
may be wrong with the teachings bf the self-styled “unorthodox 
friends of labor.” 

But the picture is different if there is in Ruritania a tariff hisih 
enough to prevent Alauretanians from even temporarily expanding 
their sales on the Ruritanian market. Then the most spectacular short- 
run effects of the new measure are masked in such a way that the 
public dofes not become aware of them. The long-run effects, of 
course, cannot he avoided. But they are brought alnnit bs’ anothei' 
sequence of short-run effects which is less offensive because less visible. 
The talk about alleged “social gains” produced by the shortening of 
the hours of work is not exploded by the immediate emergence of 
effects which everyone, and most ttf all the discharged workers, con- 
sider undesirable. 

The main function of tariffs and other protectionist devices today is 
to disguise the real effects of interventionist policies designed to raise 
the standard of living of the masses. Economic nationalism is the 
necessary complement of these popular policies which pretend to 
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improve the wage earners’ material well-being \^ hile they are in fact 
impairing it.® 


4. Restriction as an tconomic System 

1 here are, as has been show n, cases in ^v hich a restrictive measure 
can attain the end sought by its application If those resorting to such 
a measure think that the attainment of this goal is more important 
than the disadvantages bi ought about by the restriction — le., the 
curtailment in the quantity of material goods available for consump- 
tion — the recourse to restriction is justified from the point of view 
of their value judgments They incur costs and pay a price in order 
to get something that they v alue more than vv hat they had to expend 
or to forego Nobody , and ceitainly not the theorist, is m a position 
to argue vv ith them about the propriety of their value judgments 
The only adequate mode of dealing vv ith measures restricting pio- 
duction is to look at them as saciifices made tor the attainment of a 
definite end I hey are quasi-e\penditures and quasi-consiimption. 
1 hey are an employ inent of things that could be produced and con- 
sumed in one vv ay for the realization ot certain othei ends These 
things arc prevented fiom coming into evistence, but this quasi- 
consumption is pieciselv vv hat satisfies the authors of these measures 
better than the increase in goods available which the omission of the 
restiiction would have pioduced 
With ceitiin lestrictive measures this point of view is umversallv 
adopted If a government decrees that a piece of land should be kept 
m Its natuial state as a national park and should be vv ithheld from any 
other utilization, nobody vv oiild classify such a v enttire as any thing 
else than an eypcnditure Ihe government deprives the citizens of 
the increment in vanous pioducts which the cultivation of this land 
could bring about, in older to provide them with another satisfac- 
tion * 

It follows that restiiction of pioduction can ncvei play am lolc 
othei than that of an ancillaiv complement of a system of production. 
One cannot constiuct a system of economic action out of such re- 
stiictivc measures alone No comples of such measures can be linked 
together into an integiatcd economic system They cannot form a 
system of production I hey belong in the sphere of consumption, not 
in the spheie of production 

In scrutinizing the problems of intcivcntionism vve are intent upon 
evamining the claims of the adv ocates of gov'ernment interference vv ith 
6 See also w hat has been said about the fujiction of eartels on pp 362-366 
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business that their system offers an alternativ'e to other economic 
systems. No such claim can reasonably be raised with regard to 
measures restricting production. The best they can attain is curtail- 
ment of output and satisfaction. Wealth is produced by expending 
a certain quantity of factors of production. Curtailing this quantity 
does not increase, but decreases, the amount of goods produced. Lven 
if the ends aimed at by shortening the hours of work could be attained 
by such a decree, it would not be a measure of production. It is in- 
variably a way of cutting down output. 

Capitalism is a system of social production. Socialism, say the social- 
ists, is also a system of social production. But with regard to measures 
restricting production, even the interventionists cannot raise k similar 
claim. They can only say that under capitalism too much is produced 
and that they want to prevent the production of this surplus in order 
to realize other ends. They themselves must confess that there are 
limits to the application of restriction. 

Economics does not contend that restriction is a bad system of pro- 
duction. It asserts that it is not a system of production, at all, but rather 
a system of quasi-consumption. Most of the ends the interventionists 
want to attain by restriction cannot be attained this way. But even 
where restrictive measures are fit to attain the ends sought, they arc 
only restrictive.^ 

The enormous popularity which restriction enjoys in our day is 
due to the fact that people do not recognize its consequences. In deal- 
ing with the problem of shortening the hours of work by government 
decree, the public is not aware of the Tact that total output must drop 
and that it is very probable that the wage earners’ standard of living 
will be potentially loxvered too. It is a dogma of present-day "un- 
orthodoxy” that such a “prolabor” measure is a “social gain” for the 
workers and that the costs of these gains fall entirely upon the em- 
ployers. Whoever questions this dogma is branded as a “sycophantic” 
apologist of the unfair pretensions of rugged exploiters, and pitilessly 
persecuted. It is insinuated that he wants to reduce the wage earners 
to the poverty and the long working hours of the early stages of 
modern industrialism. 

As against all this slander it is important to emphasize again that 
what produces wealth and well-being is production and not restric- 
tion. That in the capitalist countries the average wage earner consumes 
more goods and can afford to enjoy more leisure than his ancestors, 
and that he can support his wife and children and need not send them 

7. As for the objections raised against this thesis from the point of view of the 
Ricardo effect, see below, pp. 7S7-770. 
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to work, is not an achievement of governments and labor unions. It 
is the outcome of the fact that profit-seeking business has accumulated 
and invested more capital and thus increased a thousandfold thp 
productivity of labor. 



XXX. INTERFERENCE WITH THE STRUCTURE 
OF PRICES 

1. The Government and the Autonomy of the (Market 

I NTERFERENCE with the Structure of the market means that the 
authority aims at fixing prices for commodities and services and 
interest rates at a height different from what the unhampered market 
would have determined. It decrees, or empowers— either tacitly or 
expressly— definite groups of people to decree, prices and rates which 
are to be considered either as maxima or as minima, and it provides for 
the enforcement of such decrees by coercion and compulsion. 

In resorting to such measures the government wants to favor cither 
the buyer— as in the case of maximum prices— or the seller— as in 
the case of minimum prices. The maximum price is designed to make 
it possible for the buyer to procure what he wants at a price lower than 
that of the unhampered market. The minimum price is designed to 
make it possible for the seller to dispose of his merchandise or his 
services at a price higher than that of the unhampered market. It 
depends on the political balance of forces which groups the authority 
wants to favor. At times governments have resorted to maximum 
prices, at other times to minimum prices for various commodities. At 
times they have decreed maximum wage rates, at other times minimum 
wage rates. It is only with regard to interest that they have never had 
recourse to minimum rates; when they have interfered, they have al- 
uays decreed maximum interest rates. They have always looked 
askance upon saving, investing, and money lending. 

If this interference with commodity prices, wage rates, and interest 
rates includes all prices, wage rates, and interest rates, it is tantamount 
to the full substitution of socialism (of the German pattern) for the 
marker economy. Then the market, interpersonal exchange, pri\ atc 
ownership of the means of production, entrepreneurship, and private 
initiative, virtually disappear altogether. No individual any longer has 
the opportunity to influence the process of production of his own 
accord; every individual is bound to obe_\ the orders of the supreme 
hoard of production management. What in the complex of these 
orders are called prices, wage rates, and interest rates are no longer 
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piJLCS, wage lates and mteiesf lateb in tlie Latallactic sense of these 
teinis They aie nieiely quantitative determinations fixed In the 
director without reteience to a market pioccss If the goseinments 
resorting to price tontiol and the leformeis ad\ ocating price control 
were always intent upon the establishment of socialism of the German 
pattern, there would be no need for economics to deal \\ ith price con- 
trol separately All that has to be said \i ith reference to such price 
control IS a1iead\ contained m the analvsis of socialism 

Many advocates of goveinmcntinterfeience with puces have been 
and aie \ei_\ much confused with legaid to this issue lhe\ have 
failed to recogni/e the tundanicntal difference between a maiket 
econonn and a noiimai Let so< let) I he ha/iness of then ideas has 
been leflected m vague and ambiguous language and in a bewildeied 
terminology They have tiled to aiiulgamate things entiiely incom- 
patible with one anothci I heir mnn conceprs aie examples of the 
inconsistency vv Inch logicians call coiinadwtio m thijec to 

Howevei, theic weie and aie advocates of puce control who have 
openly declared that they want to pieserve the market economy 
They are outspoken in then assei tion chat gov eminent fixing of prices, 
w age rates, and intei cst r ites can attain the ends the gov ei nment w ants 
to attain b) then piomulganon without abolishing altogethei the 
market and pi iv ate ovv ncrship of the means of pi oduction 1 hev ev en 
declare that puce contiol is the best oi the only means of prestiv mg 
the system of piivate enteipiise and of presenting the coming of 
socialism [hey bceoinc very indignant if somebodv questions the 
coircctness ot their doctimc atid shows that puce contiol, it it is 
not to make things w oi se tiom the point of v icvv of the gov ei nmencs 
and the interventionist doctiinaucs, must hnally result in socialism. 
They piotest that they aic neithci sociilists nor communists, ind that 
they aim at economic freedom and not at totalitaiianism 

It is the tenets of these inteis entionists that yve have to eyamine. 
1 he problem is w hcthei it is possible foi the police pow ca to attain 
ihe ends it wants to attiin by fixing puces, wage latcs, and mtcicsc 
1 ites at a height diffcient Irom xvhat the unhampeied maiket would 
have deteiniincd It is bey and doubt that a stiong and lesolutc govern- 
ment has the powci to dccicesuch maximum oi mininunn latcs and to 
lake levcngc upon the disobedient But the question is whtthei oi 
not the authoiity tan attain those ends which it wants to attain by le- 
soiting to sueh deeices 

Histoiy IS 1 lonsi iccoid ot piicc ceilings md inci-usuiv laws 
\gam and again tmpeiois, kings, and i evolutionary dictatois have 
tiled to meddle with the maiket phenomena Severe punishment was 
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inflicted on refractory dealers and farmers. Many people fell victim 
to persecutions which met with the enthusiastic approval of the 
masses. Nonetheless, all these endeavors failed. The explanation which 
the writings of lawyers, theologians, and philosophers provided for 
the failure was in full agreement with the ideas held by the rulers and 
the masses. Man, they said, is intrinsically selfish and sinful, and the 
authorities were unfortunately too lax in enforcing the law. What was 
needed was more firmness and peremptoriness on the part of those in 
power. 

Cognizance of the issue involved was first reached with regard to 
a special problem. Various governments long practiced currency de- 
basement. They substituted baser and cheaper metals for a part of the 
gold or silver which the coins previously contained, or they reduced 
the weight and the size of the coins. But they retained for the debased 
coins the customary names of the old ones and decreed that thev 
should be given and received at the nominal par. Then later the 
governments tried to enj oin on their subjects analogous constraint with 
regard to the exchange ratio between gold and silver and that between 
metallic money and credit money or fiat money. In searching for the 
causes which made all such decrees abortive, the forerunners of 
economic thought had already discovered by the last centuries of the 
Middle Ages the regularity which was later called Gresham’s Law. 
There was still a long way to go from this isolated insight to the point 
where the philosophers of the eighteenth centurv became aware of 
the interconnectedness of all market phenomena. 

In describing the results of their reSsoning the classical economists 
and their successors sometimes resorted to idiomatic expressions which 
could easily be misinterpreted by those who wanted to misinterpret 
them. They occasionally spoke of the “impossibility” of price control. 
What they really meant was not that such decrees are impossible, but 
that they cannot attain those ends which the governments are trying 
to attain atfd that thev make things worse, not better. They concluded 
that such decrees are contrary to purpose and inexpedient. 

It is necessary to see clearly that the problem of price control is 
not merely 07ie of the problems to be dealt with by economics, not 
a problem with regard to which there can arise disagreement among 
various economists. The issue involved is rather: Is there any such 
thing as economics? Is there any regularity in the sequence and intei - 
connectedne.ss of the market phenomena? He w ho answ ers these tu o 
questions in the negative denies the very po.ssibility. rationality, and 
existence of economics as a branch of knowledge. He returns to the 
beliefs held in the ages which^preceded the evolution of economics. 
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He declares to be untrue the assertion that there is any economic law 
and that prices, wage rates, and interest rates are uniquely determined 
by the data of the market. He contends that the police have the power 
to determine these market phenomena ad libitum. An advocate of 
socialism need not necessarily negate economics; his postulates do not 
necessarily imply the indeterminateness of the market phenomena. 
But the interventionist, in advocating price control, cannot help nul- 
lifying the very existence of economics. Nothing is left of economics 
if one denies the law of the market. 

The German Historical School was consistent in its radical con- 
demnation of economics and in its endeavors to substitute wirtschaft- 
liche Staatswissenschaften (the economic aspects of political science) 
for economics. So were many adepts of British Fabianism and Ameri- 
can Institutionalism. But those authors who do not totally reject 
economics and yet assert that price control can attain the ends sought 
lamentably contradict themselves. It is logically impossible to recon- 
cile the point of view of the economist and that of the interventionist. 
If prices are unicjuely determined bv the market data, they cannot 
be freely manipulated by government compulsion. The government’s 
decree is just a new datum, and its effects are determined by the opera- 
tion of the market. It need not necessarily produce those results which 
the government wants to realize in resorting to it. It may happen that 
the final outcome of the interference is, from the point of view of 
the government’s intention, even more undesirable than the previous 
state of affairs which the government wanted to alter. 

One does not invalidate these propositions by putting the term 
economic law in quotation marks and bv finding fault with the notion 
of the law. In speaking of the laws of nature we have in mind the 
fact that there prevails an inexorable interconnectedness of physical 
and biological phenomena and that acting man must submit to this 
regularity if he wants to succeed. In speaking of the laws of human 
action we refer to the fact that such an inexorable interconnectedne.ss 
of phenomena is present also in the field of human action as such and 
that acting man must recognize this regularity too if he wants to suc- 
ceed. The reality of the laws of praxeology is revealed to man by the' 
same signs that reveal the reality of natural law, namely, the fact that 
his power to attain his ends is restricted and conditioned. In the absence 
of laws man would either be omnipotent and would never feel any 
uneasiness w'hich he could not remove instantly and totally, or he 
could not act at all. 

These laws of the universe must not be confused with the man-made 
law's of the country and w'ith man-ma^e moral precepts. The laws of 
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the universe about which physics, biology, and praxeology provide 
knowledge are independent of the human will, they are primary ontt)- 
logical facts rigidly restricting man’s power to act. The moral pre- 
cepts and the lav s of the country are means by which men seek to 
attain certain ends. Whether or not these ends can really be attained 
this way depends on the laws of the universe. The man-made laws are 
suitable if they are fit to attain these ends and contrary to purpose 
if they are not. They are open to e.xaniination from the point of view 
of their suitableness or unsuitableness. With regard to the laws of the 
universe any doubt of their suitableness is supererogatory and vain. 
The\- are what they are and take care of themselves. Their violation 
penalizes itself. But the man-made laws need to be enforced by special 
sanctions. 

Only the insane venture to disregard physical and biological lav s. 
But it is quite common to disdain economic laws. Rulers do not like 
to admit that their power is restricted bv any lavs other than those 
of physics and biology. They never ascribe their failures and frustra- 
tions to the violation of economic law. 

Foremost in the repudiation of economic knowledge was the (mer- 
man Historical School. It was an unbearable idea to the.se profe.ssors 
that their lofty idols, the Hohenzollem Electors of Brandenburg and 
Kings of Prussia, should have lacked omnipotence. To refute tlic 
teachings of the economists, they buried themselves in old documents 
and compiled numerous volumes dealing with the history of the ad- 
ministration of these glorious princes. This, they wrote, is a realistic 
approach to the problems of state and government. Here you find 
unadulterated facts and real life, not the bloodless abstractions and 
faulty generalizations of the British doctrinaires. In truth, all that these 
ponderous tomes report is a long record of policies and measures 
which failed precisely because of their neglect of economic law. No 
more instructive case histors- could ever be v ritten than these Acta 
lioriissica. 

llovcvcr, economics cannot acquic,scc in such exemplification. It 
must enter into a precise scrutiny of the mode in which the market 
reacts to government interference with the price structure. 

I. The Market's Reaction ro Government Interference 

The characteristic feature of the market price is that it equalizes 
supply and demand. The size of the demand coincides v ith the size of 
supply not only in the imaginary construction of the evenly rotating 
economy. The notion of the plain state of rest as developed by the 
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elementary theory of prices is a faithful description of what conies 
to pass in the market at everv instant. Any deviation of a market price 
from the height at which supply and demand are equal is — in the un-' 
hampered market — self-liquidating. 

But if the government fi.xes prices at a height different from what 
the market would have fixed if left alone, this equilibrium of demand 
and supply is disturbed. Then there are — with maximum prices — ^po- 
tential buyers who cannot buy although they are ready to pay the 
price fixed by the authority, or even a higher price. Then there are — 
with minimum prices — potential sellers who cannot sell although thev 
are ready to sell at the j^rice fixed by the authority, or even at a lower 
price. The price can no longer segregate those potential buyers and 
sellers wbo can buv or sell from those who cannot. A different 
principle for the allocation of the goods and services concerned and 
for the selection of those uho are to receive portions of the supplv 
available necessarily conies into operation. It may he that only those 
are in a position to buy who come first, or only those to whom particu- 
lar circumstances (such as personal connections) a.ssign a privileged 
position, or onl)' those ruthless fellows who chase aw’av their rivals 
by resorting to intimidation or violence. If the authority does not 
want chance or violence to determine the allocation of the supply 
available and conditions to become chaotic, it must itself regulate the 
amount which each individual is permitted to buy. It must resort to 
rationing.’ 

But rationing does not affect^ the core of the is.sue. I'he allocation 
of portions of the supply already produced and available to the various 
iiidis iduals eager to obtain a quantity of the goods concerned is only 
a secondary function of the market. Its primai \- function is the direc- 
tion of production. It directs the employment of the factors of pro- 
duction into those channels in which they satisfy the most urgent 
needs of the consumers. If the government s price ceiling j;efcrs only 
to one consumers’ good or to a limited amount of consumers’ goods 
while the prices of the complementary factors of production arc left 
free, production of the consumers’ goods concerned will drop. The 
marginal producers will discontinue producing them lest they suffer' 
los.ses. The n(.)t absolutely .specific factors of production w ill be em- 
ployed to a greater extent for the proiluction of other goods not 
subject to price ceilings. A greater part of the absolutely specific 
factors of production will remain unused than would have remained 

I . ['or the sake of simplicity wc deal >n the further disquisitions of this section 
only with maximum prices for commodities and iit the next section only with 
minimum wage rates. However, our statenjpnts are, mutatis mutandis, equally 
valid for minimum prices for commodities and maximum wage rates. 
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in the absence of price ceilings. There emerges a tendency to shift 
production activities from the production of the goods affected by 
the maximum prices into the production of other goods. This out- 
come is, however, manifestly contrary to the intentions of the govern- 
ment. In resorting to price ceilings the authority wanted to make the 
commodities concerned more easily accessible to the consumers. It 
considered precisely those commodities so vital that it singled them 
out for a special measure in order to make it possible even for poor 
people to be amply supplied with them. But the result of the govern- 
ment’s interference is that production of these commodities drops 
or stops altogether. It is a complete failure. 

It would be vain for the government to try to remove the.se un- 
desired consequences by decreeing ma.ximum prices likewise for the 
factors of production needed for the production of the consumers’ 
goods the prices of which it has fixed. Such a measure would be suc- 
cessful only if all factors of production required were absolutely 
specific. As this can never be the case, the government must add to 
its first measure, fixing the price of only one consumers’ good below 
the potential market price, more and more price ceilings, not only for 
all other consumers’ goods and for all material factors of production, 
but no less for labor. It must compel every entrepreneur, capitalist, 
and employee to continue producing at the prices, wage rates, and 
interest rates which the government has fixed, to produce those 
quantities which the government orders them to produce, and to sell 
the products to those people — producers or consumers — whom the 
government determines. If one branch of production were to be 
exempt from this regimentation, capital and labor would flow into it; 
production would be restricted precisely in those other — regimented 
— branches which the government considered so important that it 
interfered with the conduct of their affairs. 

Economics docs not say that isolated government interference with 
the prices of only one commodity or a few commodities is unf.iir, 
bad, or unfeasible. It says that such interference produces results 
contrary to its purpose, that it makes conditions worse, not better, 
from the paint of view of the government and those backing its inter- 
ference. Before the government interfered, the goods concerned were, 
in the eyes of the government, too dear. As a re.siilt of the maximum 
price their supply dwindles or disappears altogether. The government 
interfered because it considered these commodities especially vital, 
necessary, indispensable. But its action curtailed the supply available. 
It is therefore, from the point of view of the government, absurd and 
nonsensical. 
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If the government is unwilling to acquiesce in this undesired and 
undesuable outcome and goes further and furthei, if it fixes the prices 
of all goods and seivices of all orders and obliges all people to continue 
pioducing and woiking at these pnces and wage lates, it eliminates 
the market altogether Ihen the planned economy, socialism of the 
(lerman Ztcangsit.ntschaft pattern, is substituted foi the market 
economy. The consuiiieis no longer direct production b> their bus mg 
ind abstention from bu\ mg, the gosernment alone directs it 

I here aie only two exceptions to the rule that maximum puces 
1 esti let supply and thus bring about a state of affairs w hich is conrrarx 
to the aims sought by then unposition One lefers to absolute lent, 
the other to monopoly puces 

I he maximum price results m a restriction of supply because the 
marginal produceis suffer losse, and must discontinue pioduction 
The nonspecific factois of pioduction are emplo\ed for the pioduc- 
rion of other pioducrs not subject to puce ceilings 1 he utili/ation of 
the absolutely specific factois of production shrinks Under tin 
hampered maiket conditions thc\ would hate been utilized up to the 
limit determined by the absence of an opportunitx to use the non- 
specific among the complcmcnrarx factois foi the sarisf iction of more 
urgent w ants Now onl\ a smallei pirt of the at ailablt siippU of these 
ibsoluteK specific factois can be utili/ed, concomitantK that pirt of 
thesupph that remains unused inci cases Hut if the siippK of these ah 
soluteK specific factois is so scintv that iindci the puces of the un- 
himpcied nnikct then toul snpph w is utilized, 1 iinrgin is given 
within which the goveiiiiiicpts mteifeiencc does not cuitail the 
supply of the pioduct I he maximum puce does not icstiict pioduc- 
tion as long as it has not cntiicK absorbed the absolute lent rd the 
marginal siippliei of the absolutclv specific fiictoi Rut it in\ latc it 
icsults in a disciepincv between the dcmind for and rhe stipph of 
the product 

rims the iinounr bv w Inch rhe in bin lent of 1 piece ofJ.ind exceeds 
the agiicultural rent piovides a imrgm iii which lent contiol can 
operate without restricting the suppH of icntal spice If the nnxmiiiiii 
icnts are graduated in such a way as ncvei to take awa\ fiom anv 
piopiietor so much that he picfets to use the land foi igiiculttiic 
lathei than for the const! uction of buildings, thev do not affect the 
suppK of apartments and business premises However, they increase 
the demand for such apaitmcnts and ptcmises and thus create the 
vciv shoitagc that the governments pictcnd to fight by their rent 
ceilings Whcthci or not the authorities icsoit to lationmg the space 
ivaihble is catallactically of minoi importance ^t anv rate, then 
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price ceilingb do not abolish the catallactic phenomenon of the urban 
rent They merely transfer the rent from the landlord's income into 
the tenant’s income. 

In practice, of course, governments lesortmg to lent restriction 
never adjust their ceilings to these consideiations They either iigidK 
free/e gross rents as the\ piev.iiled on the eve of then interfeience 01 
allow onl> a limited addition to these gross lents As the proportion 
betw een the tw 0 items included in the gross rent, urban rent propel 
and price paid for the utilization of the superstructure, v aries accord- 
ing to the special ciicumstances of each dwelling, the effect of the 
rent ceilings is also very different In some cases the evpiopriation of 
the owner to the benefit of the renter involves only a fraction of the 
difference betw een the urban rent and the agricultural rent, m othei 
cases It far exceeds this difference But hovvevei this may be, the 
lent restriction cieates a housing shortage It inci cases demand vv ithoiit 
increasing supply . 

If maximum rents are decreed not only foi aheady available rental 
space, but also foi buildings still to be constructed, the construction 
of new buildings is no longei remunerative It either stops altogethei 
or slumps to a low level, the shortage is perpetuated But even if rents 
in new buildings are left free, construction of new buildings diops 
Prospective investois arc deterred because they take into account the 
danger that the government will at a later date declare a new emei- 
gencv and expropriate a part of then revenues in the same w ay as it 
did with the old bmldings 

I he second exception refers to memopolv prices The difference 
between a monopoh price and the competitive price of the com- 
moditv in question piov ides a mat gin in which maximum puces could 
be enforced without defeating the ends sought bv the gov ernment If 
the competitiv c price is p and the low est among the possible monopolv 
puces ///, a ceiling price of c, c being lowci than 7/;, would make it 
disadv antageous foi the seller to 1 aisc the pi ice abov c p 1 he maxiimini 
price would reestablish the competitive puce and mcicasc demand, 
pioduction, and the suppK offered for sale \ dim cogni/ancc of this 
concatenation is at the bottom of some suggestions asking for govern- 
ment interference in older to preserve competition and to make it 
operate as beneficially as possible 

We niav foi the sake of argument piss ovei the fict that all such 
proposals aie umealistic w ith regard to all those insnnces ot monopolv 
prices which aic the outcome of govcinmcnt intcifcience If the 
govcinment objects to monopoly puces foi new inventions, it should 
stop gi anting patents It would be absuid to grant puents and then 
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10 deprive them of any value by forcing the patentee to sell at the 
competitive price. If the government does not approve of cartels, 
it should rather abstain from all measures (such as import duties), 
which provide business with the opportunity to erect combines. 

Things are different in those instances in w'hich monopoly prices' 
come into existence without assistance from the governments. Here 
governmental maximum prices could reestablish competitive condi- 
tions if it were possible to find out by academic computation at which 
height a nonexisting competitive market would have determined the 
price. That all endeavors to construct nonmarket prices are vain has 
been shown.- The unsatisfactory results of all attempts to determine 
what the fair or correct price for the services of public utilities should 
he are svell known to all experts. 

Reference to these two exceptions explains w hv in some rare ca.ses 
maximum prices, when applied with very great caution within a nar- 
row margin, do not restrict the supply of the commodity or the service 
concerned. It does not affect the correctness of the general rule that 
maximum prices bring about a state of affairs which, from the point 
of view of the government decreeing them, is more undesirable than 
conditions as they w oiild have been in the absence of price control. 

ObsQixatiom on the Cmses of the Decline of Ancient Civilization 

Knowledge of the effects of government interference with market prices 
makes us comprehend the economic causes of a momentous historical 
event, the decline of ancient civilization. 

It may be left undecided whether or not it is correct to call the economic 
organization of the Roman F.mpire capitalism. .‘It any rate it is certain 
that the Roman Empire in the second century, the age of the Antonines, 
the "good” emperors, had reached a high stage of the social division of 
labor and of interregional commerce. Several metropolitan centers, a 
considerable number of middle-sized towns, and many small towns were 
the seats of a refined civilization. The inhabitants of the.se urban agglomera- 
tions were supplied with food and raw materials not only from the 
neighboring rural districts, but also from distant provinces. .A part of 
these provisions flowed into the cities as revenue of theii' wealthy re.sidents 
who ow ned landed propertw But a considerable part was bought in ex-, 
change for the rural population’s purchases of the products of the cin - 
dweliers’ processing activities. There was an extensive trade between the 
various regions of the vast empire. Not only in the processing industries, 
bur also in agriculture there was a tendenev toward further specialization. 
I'he various parts of the cm|)irc were no longer economically self-suffici- 
ent. "fhey w ere mutually interdependent. 

What brought about the decline of the empire and the decay of its 

Cf. above, pp. 392-^9^. 
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cnili/ation u.is the disintegration ot tins etonoinic interconncLtedness, 
not the barbarian im asions The alien aggressors merely took ad\ antage 
of an opportiinits sihich the internal \seakncss of the eiiipiie offered to 
them Iiom a niilitarv point of view the tribes which imaded the empire 
m the fourth and fifth centuries were not more formidable than the 
armies which the legions had easily defeated in earlier times But the 
empire had changed Its economic and social structure waj alreadi 
mediei al 

The freedom that Rome granted to commerce and trade had alw a\ s 
been restricted W'lth legard to the marketing of cereals and other \ital 
necessities it w as e\ en more restricted than w ith regard to othei commodi 
ties It w as deemed unfair and immoral to ask for grain, oil, and w me, tin. 
Staples of these ages, more than the customarv prices, and the miinicipd 
luthonties were quick to check what thev considered profiteering 1 hiis 
the et olution of an efficient w holesale trade in these commodities w as pre 
V ented The policy ot the amiona, w hich w as tantamount to a national!/ 1 
tinn nr municipali/ation of the giain trade, aimed at filling the gaps Bui 
Its effects were rather unsatisfactotj Gram was scarce m the uibin ig 
glonierations, and the agriculturists complained about the umemuiuratii c 
ness of giain growing The interference of the authorities upset the id 
justment of suppU to the rising demand. 

The showdown came when in the political troubles of the thud and 
fourth centuries the cnipeiors resorted to currencs deliaseiiient W'lth 
the ssstem of ma\mium prices the piactice of debasement completcK 
paril\/cd both the production and the marketing of the sital foodstufis 
md disintegrated sociers s economic oigani/ition The more eagerness tlk 
iiithorities dispi is ed in enforcing the masmium prices, the more despii ate 
liecimc the conditions of the urban iiiasacs dependent on the purchisc of 
tood Commerce m gram and othci necessities \ unshed altogethci To 
as Old starsing, people deserted the ernes, settled on the countissidc, aiul 
tried to gloss grain, oil, ssinc, ind other necessities for rhcmselscs t)n tin 
othei hind, the oss nets of the big cstitcs restricted their escess prodiictioii 
ot ceieals and begin to produce m their tarnihouscs — the — the prod 

nets of handiciaft which thes needed lor then hig-scile hnnmg, ssh.ch 
was alicads sciiousls jeopardized because of the mcfficicncs ot slisc 
hbor, lost Its ritionalits complctcls sshcii the oppommits to sell it ic 
muneratis c prices disippcired ^ks the oss ncr of the estate could no longci 
sell m the cities, he could no longer patroni/c the urban artisans cithci 
He was forced to look for a substitute to meet his needs hs emplosini! 
handicraftsmen on his own account in his ii/ki He discontinued hig-scik 
farming .md hccimc a Imdloid rcccising rents tioni tenants or slnic 
cioppers These i oiont weie citiiei freed slas es or urban prolcttnans s\ ho 
settled in the s ill igcs and turned to tilling the soil \ tendencs tow ai d the 
cstibhshmcnt of autarks of each landloid s estate emerged 1 lie economic 

1 Ct Rostost/iff, ll\ Soiul and tcononm Hisior\ of ih Ruiuaii hmpiie 
fOslord, ii);6),p 187 
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function of the cities, of commerce, trade, and urban handicrafts, shrank. 
Italy and the provinces of the empire returned to a less advanced state of 
the social division of labor. The highly developed economic structure of 
ancient civilization retrograded to what is now known as the manorial 
organization of the Middle Ages. 

The emperors were alarmed with that outcome, which undermined the 
financial and military power of their government. But their counteraction 
ss'as futile as it did not affect the root of the evil. The compulsion and 
coercion to which they resorted could not reverse the trend toward social 
disintegration which, on the contraiy, was caused precisely by too much 
compulsion and coercion. No Roman was aware of the fact that the process 
was induced by the government’s interference with prices and by cur- 
rency debasement. It was vain for the emperors to promulgate laws 
against the city-dweller who “relicta civitate rus habitare maluerit.” ■' The 
system of the leiturgin, the public services to be rendered by the wealthy 
citizens, only accelerated the retrogression of the division of labor. The 
laws concerning the special obligations of the shipowners, the naziciituTii, 
were no more successful in checking the decline of navigation than the 
laws concerning grain dealing in checking the shrinkage in the cities’ 
supply of agricultural products. 

The marvelous civilization of antiquity perished because it did not adjust 
its moral code and its legal system to the requirements of the market 
economy. A social order is doomed if the actions which its normal func- 
tioning requites are rejected by the standards of morality, are declared 
illegal by the laws of the country, and are prosecuted as criminal by the 
courts and the police. The Roman Empire crumbled to dust because it 
lacked the spirit of liberalism and free enterprise. The policy of interven- 
tionism and its political corollary, the Eiihrcr principle, decomposed the 
mighty empire as they will by necessity always disintegrate and destroy 
any .social entit)'. 


3. Alinimum Wage Rates 

The very essence of the interventionist politicians’ wisdom is to 
raise the price of labor either bv government decree or by violent 
action on the part of labor unions. To raise wage rates above the 
height at which the unhampered market would determine them is 
considered a postulate of the eternal laws of morality as svell as indis- 
pensable from the economic point of viesv. Whoever dares to chal- 
lenge this ethical and economic dogma is scorned both as depraved 
and ignorant. Many of our contemporaries look upon people who 
are foolhardy enough “to cross a picket line” as primitive tribesmen 
looked upon those who violated the precepts of taboo conceptions. 
•Millions are jubilant if such scabs receive their well-deserved punish- 
4. Corpus Juris Chilis, I. un. C. X. 37. 
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merit from the hjnds of the stiikcis iihile the police, the piiblie 
Attoineis, .md the penal courts piesene a loftv neutraliti 

T he market ii age rate tends cow ard a height at w hich all those eagci 
to earn w ages get jobs and all those eager to emploi w oikers tan hue 
IS mam as thc\ want It tends toward the establishment of what is 
nowadass called full cmplo\nicnt Where there is ncirhei gmcin 
ment noi union interference with the laboi maikct, theie is onl\ 
\oluntai\ 01 catallactic unemploj ment But as soon as external pics- 
sure and compulsion, be it on the pit of the got eminent ot on the 
part of the unions, cues to h\ wage rates at a hi^hii point, institutional 
iineinplin nicnt emerges While theie pie\ ids on the unhampered 
labor market a tendenci foi catallactic uneinplo\ ment to disippcai, 
institutional iinemplojmenc cannot disappear as long as the goxcin 
ment or the unions aic successful in the enforcement of then hit 
If the inmimuni w age rate refeis only to a pait of the i irioiis occupa- 
tions while othci sectors of the laboi maiket aic left free, those 
losing then jobs on its account enter the free branches of business 
md increise the suppK of laboi in them When unionism w is ic 
stricted to skilled laboi inamlv, the wage rise achieied b\ the unions 
did not lead to institutional uncmplo\ ment It nieicK loweicd the 
height of w age 1 ates m those branches in w hich there w ere no cfhcient 
unions 01 no unions at all 1 he corollan ol the use in wages for 01- 
gani7ed workers was a drop in wages foi iinorgani/cd woikcis Bur 
with the spread of government mtcrfeience with wages md with 
government suppoit ot unionism, conditions hive changed Institu 
tional uneniplov ment has become a chionic 01 permanent miss 
phenomenon 

Writing in 1930 , 1 ord Ceveiidge, now an enthusiastic advoc itc of 
gov eminent and union meddling vv ith the laboi market, pointed out 
rhit the potential effect of “a high-wages pohev” m causing uncm- 
plovnicnt IS “not denied by an\ competent authoiit\ In fact, to 
denj this elfcct is tantamount to a complete disav ow al of anv regul 11 
itv in the sequence and mtcrconnectednc's of iiiiiket phenomcni 
I hose eai her economists w ho sv mpathi/cd w ith the unions w ere fiillv 
-aware of the fact that uniomration can achieve its ends only when 
lestricted to a ininoiitv of workers Ihev approved of unionism .is 
a device benehcial to the group interests of a privileged laboi aiis- 
tocraev, md did not concern thcnisehes about its consequences foi 
the rest of the w age earners ' No one has ev er succeeded 111 the effort 

i Cf W II Beveridge, Full Fmploymem m a Free Society (London, 1944), 
I'P 1<5 v- 37' 

6 Cf Hurt, The 7 beory aj Collq'live Bargaining pp 10-21. 
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to demonstiate that unioniini could impio\e the conditions nnd laise 
the standard of living of all those eager to earn \t ages 

It IS important to leniembei also that Kail Mai\ did not contend 
that unions could raise the aveiage standard of wages ^s he saw it, 
“the general tendency of capitalistic production is not to laise, but 
to sink the average standard of wages” Such being the tendencv of 
things, all that unionism can achieve w ith regard to u ages is “making 
the best of the occasional chances foi then temporal) impiose- 
ment ” The unions counted for Maix onl) as fai as the) attacked 
“the \ ei ) system of \s age slavery and piesent-day methods of produc- 
tion”'' lhe\ should understand that “instead of the conseiiative 
motto, A fan day's ■uagesfoi a fan day's woik' the) ought to insciibe 
on their banner the revolutionaiy « atchw 01 d, Abolition of the images 
\ysteiii" ' Consistent Maixnns al\sa\s opposed attempts to impose 
minimum w age rates ns detriment il to the inteiests of the « hole laboi 
class Fiom the beginning of the modem laboi mmement theie was 
always an antagonism between the unions and the revolutionars so- 
cialists The oldei British and Ameiican unions wcie evclusnelv 
dedicated to the enforcement of higher wage lates The\ looked 
askance upon socialism, “utopian” as w ell as scientihc ’ In Geimans 
theie was a iisalrv between the adepts of the Marxian cieed and the 
union leaders Finall), m the last decades preceding the outbieak of 
the fiist WoildWai, the unions triumphed The\ sirtiialK comeited 
the Socnl Dcmoci itic Parts to the piinciples of inteisentionism and 
unionism In hniice, Ceoigcs Spiel umcd it imbuing the unions with 
that spiiit of luthless aggression and lesolutionais belhcosits which 
Maix wanted to impart to them There is today in eieix nonsociilist 
countn 1 mindest conflict between two met oncilabic fictions w ithm 
the unions One gioup considers unionism i dtsice foi the impioye- 
inent of the woikeis londitions w ithin the fi tine of c ipitihsin 1 he 
othei gioup w lilts to dine the unions into the links of injitint com- 
munism and ippioyes of them only is fii is they lie the pioneeis of 1 
yiolent oyeithioyy of the cipinhstic system 

1 he pioblenis of laboi unionism base been obfuscited ind utteil) 
confused b) pseiulo liiimanininnblithci The idy ocircs of inmimum 
wage rates, whethei decreed ind enforced by the goyeinment 01 by 
violent union iction, contend that they ire fighting foi the inipiove- 
ment of the conditions of the woiking masses They do not permit 
anyone to ijiiestioii then dogma that minimuin yyage lates aie rhe 

7 Cf \lar\ } aim, Prill and Profit, ed [ Mars Aveling (Chicago Charles 
1 1 K.err S. Company j p 1 2 , 

8 Cf A lo/oisk), Marx and the Indt JJiitoiti (New XorU iplil.p 17 

9 Cf Marx, op iif,pp 126 117 
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only appropriate means of raising wage rates permanently and for 
all those eager to earn wages. They pride themselves on being the only 
true friends of “labor,” of the “common man,” of “progress,” and 
of the eternal principles of “social justice.” 

However, the problem is precisely whether there is any means for 
raising the standard of living of all those eager to work other than 
raising the marginal productivity of labor by accelerating the increase 
of capital as compared with population. The union doctrinaires are 
intent upon obscuring this primary' issue. They never refer to the 
only point that matters, viz., the relation between the number of 
workers and the quantity of capital goods available. But certain 
policies of the unions involve a tacit acknowledgment of the cor- 
rectness of the catallactic theorems concerning the determination of 
wage rates. Unions are anxious to cut down the supply of labor by 
anti-immigration laws and by preventing outsiders and newcomers 
from competing in the unionized sectors of the labor market. They 
are opposed to the export of capital. These policies would be non- 
sensical if it were true that the per capita quota of capital available 
is of no importance for determination of wage rates. 

The essence of the union doctrine is implied in the slogan exploita- 
tion. According to the union variety of the exploitation doctrine, 
which differs in some points from the Marxian creed, labor is the only 
source of wealth, and expenditure of labor the only real costs. By 
rights, all proceeds from the sale of products should belong to the 
workers. The worker has a fair claim to the whole produce of labor. 
The wrong that the capitalistic mode of production does to the worker 
consists in the fact that it jtermiLS landowners, capitalists, and entre- 
preneurs to withhold a part of the workers’ portion. The share which 
goes to these parasites is unearned income. It is manifestly a predatory 
revenue, a theft. The workers are right in their endeavors ro raise 
wage rates jtep by step to such a height that finally nothing will he 
left for the support of a class of idle and socially useless exploiters. 
In aiming at this end, they continue the battle which earlier genera- 
tions fought for the emancipation of slaves and serfs and for the aboli- 
tion of the imposts, triltiitcs, tithes, and unpaid statute labor with 
which the peasantry was burdened for the benefit of -aristocratic 
landlords. The labor movement is a .struggle for freedom and equality, 
and for the vindication of the inalienable rights of man. Its ultimate 
victory is bey ond doubt, for it is the inevitable trend of historical 
evolution to wipe out all class privileges and to establish firmly the 
realm of freedom and equality. The attempts of reactionary employ- 
ers to halt progress are doomeda- 
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Such are the tenets of present-day social doctrine. It is true that 
some people, although in perfect agreement with its philosophical 
ideas, support the practical conclusions derived by the radicals only 
with certain reservations and qualifications. These moderates do not 
propose to abolish “management’s” share altogether; they would be 
satisfied with cutting it down to a “fair” amount. As the opinions 
concerning the fairness of the revenues of the entrepreneui-s and 
capitalists vary widely, the difference between the point of view of 
the radicals and that of the moderates is of little moment. The moder- 
ates also endorse the principle that real wage rates should always rise 
and never drop. In both world wars few voices in the United Stares 
disputed the claim of the unions that the wage earners’ take-home 
pay, even in a national emergency, should go up faster than the cost 
of living. 

All these sentimental disquisitions leave out of consideration the 
problems that matter, viz., the economic aspects of the issue. They 
take no notice of institutional unemployment, the inescapable result 
of raising wage rates above the height determined by the unhampered 
market. 

As the union doctrine sees it, there is no harm in confiscating the 
specific revenue of the capitalists and entrepreneurs partially or alto- 
gether. In dealing with this issue they speak of profits in the sense in 
which the classical economists applied this term. They do not distin- 
guish between entrepreneurial profit. Interest on the capital employed, 
and compensation for the technical serx’ices rendered by the entre- 
preneur. We will deal later with the consequences resulting from the 
confiscation of interest and profits and with the syndicalist elements 
involved in the “ability to pay” princfple and in profit-sharing 
schemes.’" We have examined the purchasing power argument as 
advanced in favor of a policy of raising wage rates above the potential 
market rates." What remains is to scrutinize the purport o^ the alleged 
Ricardo effect. 

Ricardo is the author of the proposition that a rise in wages will 
encourage capitalists to substitute machinery for labor and vice versa.'- 
Hence, conclude the union apologists, a policy of raising wage rates, 
irrespective of what they would have been on the unhampered labor 
market, is always beneficial. It generates technological improvement 
and rai.ses the productivity of labor. Higher wages always pay for 

10. Cf. below, pp. 800-816. 

11. Cf. above, pp. 298-299. 

12. Cf. Ricardo, Principles of Political Econotny and Taxation, chap, i, sec. v. 

The term “Ricardo effect” is used by Havek, Profits, Interest and Imestmeut 
fLondon, 1939), p. 8. * 
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themselves. In forcing the reluctant employers to raise wage rafes, 
the unions hccume the pioneers of progress and prosperity. 

Many economists approve of the Ricardian proposition although 
feu of them are consistent enough to cndor.se the inference the union 
apologists draw from it. The Ricardo effect is by and large a stock- 
in-trade of popular economics. Nonetheless, the theorem involved is 
one of the worst economic fallacies. 

The confusion starts with the misinterpretation of the statement 
that machinery is “substituted” for labor. What happens is that labor 
is rendered more efficient by the aid of machinery. The same input 
of labor leads to a greater (piantitv or a better quality of products. 
I'he employment t)f machinery itself does not directly result in a 
reduction of the number of hands employed in the production of 
the article A concerned. U'hat brings about this secondary effect is 
the fact that — other things being e<]uai — an increase in the available 
supply of A lowers the marginal utility of a unit of A as against that 
of the units of other articles and that therefore labor is withdraun 
from the production of A and employed in the turning out of other 
articles. The technological improvement in the production of A makes 
it possible to realize certain projects which could not be e.xecutcd be- 
fore because the workers required were employed for the production 
of A for which consumers’ demand was more urgent. The reduction 
of the number of workers in the A industry is caused by the increased 
demand of these other branches to which the opportunity to expand 
is offered. Incidentally, this insight explpdes all talk about “technologi- 
cal unemployment.” 

Tools and machinerv arc primarily not labor-saving devices, hut 
means to increase output per unit of input. They appear as labor- 
saving ileviccs if hjoked upon cxchtsivelv from the point of view of 
the individual branch of business concerned. Seen from the point of 
view of the consumers and the whole of society, they appear as instru- 
ments that raise the productivity of human effort. They increase 
supply and make it possible to coasume more material goods and to 
enjoy more leisure. Which goods will be consumed in greater quantirv 
and to what c.xtenr people will prefer to enjoy more leisure depends on 
people’s value judgments. 

The employment of more and better tools is feasible only to the 
extent that the capital required is available. Saving — that is, a surplus 
of production over consumption — is the indispensable condition of 
every further .step toward technological improvement. .Mere techno- 
logical knowledge is of no use if the capital needed is lacking. Chinese 
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bubineMimen are familiar w ith American \\ ays of production. What 
prevents them from adopting the American methods is nor the low- 
ness of Chinese v ages, but lack of capital. 

On the other hand, capitalist saving necessarily causes employ ment 
of additional tools and machinery. The role that plain saving, i.e., the 
piling up of stocks of consumers’ goods as a reserve for rainy days, 
plays in the market economy is negligible. Under capitalism saving is 
as a rule capitalist saving. 1 he excess of production over consumption 
is invested either directly in the saver's ow n business or farm or in- 
directly in other peoples’ enterprises through the instrumentality of 
savings deposits, common and preferred stock, bonds, debentures, and 
mortgages.' To the extent to xxhich people keep their consumption 
below their net income, additional capital is created and at the same 
rime employed for the expaivsion of the capital equipment of the 
apparatus of ptoduction. .\s has been pointed our, this outcome can- 
not be affected h\ an\ synchronous tendency ton ard an increase in 
cash holdings.'' On one hand, uhat is unconditionally needed for the 
employmeat of more and better tools is additional accumulation of 
capital. On the other hand, there is no employment available for 
additional capital other than that pros ided by the application of more 
and better tools. 

Ricardo’s proposition and the union doctrine derived from it turn 
things upside down. A tendency toward higher wage rates is not 
the cause, but the effect, of technological improx ement. Profit-seeking 
business is compelled to eiiiplox the most efficient methods of produc- 
tion, Wh.it checks <1 businessman’s endear ors to improve the equip- 
ment of his firm is onK kick of capit.1l. If the capital required is not 
arailahlc, no meddling with wage rates c,in proridc it. 

All that minimum wage rates can accomplish rrith regard to the 
emplovment of niachinerr is to shift additional inrcstiiient from one 
branch into another Let us assume that in an ccoiiouiic,illy backward 
countrr', Ruritania, the stcrcdorcs’ union succeeds in^iforcing the 
entrepreneurs to pay w age rates w hich arc comparatively' much higher 
than those paid in the rest of the country’s industries. Then it may 
re,sult that the most profitable employ ment for additional capital K 
to utihVe mechanical devices in the loading and unloading of ships. 
But the capital thus employed is withheld from other branches of 
Ruritania’s business in w hich, in the absence of the union’s policy, 

13. As we are dealing here with the conditions of the unhampered market econ- 
omy, we may disregard the capital-consuming effects of got emment borrowing. 

14. See above, pp. yip-yzo. 
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it would have been employed in a more profitable way. The effect of 
the high wages of the stevedores is not an increase, but a drop in 
Ruritania’s total production.^ 

Real wage rates can rise only to the extent that, other things being 
equal, capital becomes more plentiful. If the government or the 
unions succeed in enforcing wage rates which are higher than those 
the unhampered labor market would have determined, the supply 
of labor exceeds the demand for labor. Institutional unemployment 
emerges. 

Firmly committed to the principles of interventionism, got eru- 
nients tr\- to check this undesired result of their interference by re- 
sorting to those measures which arc now adays called full-employment 
policy; unemployment doles, arbitration of labor dispiite.s, public 
works bv means of lavish public spending, inflation, and credit ex- 
pansion. All these remedies are worse than the evil they are designed 
to remove. 

.Assistance granted to the unemployed does not dispo.se of unem- 
ployment. It makes it easier for the uncinploved to remain idle. The 
nearer the allowance comes to the height at which the unhampered 
market would have fixed the wage rate, the less incentive it offers to 
the beneficiary to look for a new job. It is a means of making unem- 
ployment last rather than of making it disappear. The disastrous 
financial implications of unemployment benefits are manifest. 

Arbitration is not an appropriate method for the settlement of 
disputes concerning the height of wage rates. If the arbitrators' aw ard 
fixes wage races exactly at the potenfial market late or below that 
rate, it is supererogatory. If it fixes wage rates above the potential 
market rate, the consetjuences are the same that any other mode of 
fixing minimum w age rates above the market height brings about, 
xi/., institutional unemployment. It does not matter to what pretext 
the arbitrator resorts in order to justify his decision. W’hat matters 
is not whether w ages arc “fair" or “unfair” bv some arbitrary stand- 
ard, but whether they do or do not bring about an excess of supply 
of labor over demand for labor. It may seem fair to some people to 
fix wage rates at such a height that a great part of the potential labor 
force is doomed to lasting unemployment. But nobody can assert 
that it is expedient and beneficial to society. 

If government spending is financed by taxing the citizens or bor- 
rowing from them, the citizens’ power to spend and invest is curtailed 

15. The example is merely hypothetkal. Such a powerful union would prob- 
ably prohibit the employment of mechanical devices in the loading and unload- 
ing of ships in order to "create more jobs.** 
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to the same extent as that of the public treasmy expands No additional 
jobs are created 

But it the got einmcnt finances its spending piogiam b\ inflation — 
by an increase in the quantity of money and b) ciedit expansion — it 
causes a general cash-induced rise in the puces of all commodities and 
services If in the course of such an inflation the use in wage rates 
sufficiently lags behind the rise m the puces of commodities institu- 
tional unemplov ment ma\ shiink 01 disappear altogethei But w hat 
makes it shiink ot disappear is piecisely the fact that such an outcome 
is tantamount to a diop in teal wage lates 1 oid Keynes consideicd 
credit expansion an efficient method foi the abolition of unemplov - 
ment, he believed that “giadiial and automatic lovveiing of leal wages 
as a result of using puces” would not be so strongly resisted bv laboi 
as any attempt to low ei money wage rates How ever, the success of 
such a cunning plan w ould require an unlikely degree of ignoiance 
and stupiditv on the part of the wage earners As long as woikeis 
believ e that mininHun vv age lates benefit them, they w ill not let rhem- 
selves he cheated hv such clever tucks 

In pi active all these devices of an alleged full employment policv 
hnalK lead to the establishment of socialism of the Geiman pattern 
\s the luemhcis of an aibitration comt whom the employ eis luve 
appointed and those whom the unions have ippointed nevei agiee 
with legal d to the tan ness of 1 definite late, the decision virtiiallv 
dcvolv es upon the membeis appointed bv the gov ernment T he pow ci 
ro detei mine the height of w age 1 ates is thus v ested m the gov ci nment. 

Ihe moie public vvoiks expand and the more the gov'ei nment 
undertakes in order to fill the gap left by ‘‘piivate enteipiises in- 
ability to piovide jobs foi all,’ the moie the lealni of piivatc entei- 
piise shrinks 1 hus vv e aie again fated vv itli the alteinativ e of capital- 
ism or socialism There cannot be inv question of i lasting policy of 
minimum w age rates 

I hi. ( ahilUctu 'fjptc/i of Labo! Unionism 

Ihe only catallactic prubleni with regaid to labor unions is die question 
of w hethei or not it is possible to raise hv pressure and compulsion the 
wage rates of all those eagei to earn wages above the height the unham- 
peied market would have determined 

In all countries the labor unions hive artualh acquired the privilege 

>6 Cf Keynes, The Oetnml Theoi\ of Fuiployniem, Inureii and Money 
1 1 ondon, 1956), p 264 For a critical examinition of this idea see Albert Hahn, 
Deficit Spending and Fniate Fnterprise, Postwar Readjustments Bulletin No. 8, 
U S Chamber of Commerce, pp 28-29 About the success of the Kevnesian 
stratagem in the 'thirties, cf below, pp 786^87 
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IV- 

o/ violent action. I'lie governments have abandoned in their favor rhe 
essential attribute of government, the exclusive power and right to resort 
to violent coercion and compuhsion. Of course, the laws which make it a 
criminal offense for any citizen to re,sort — except in case of self-defense — 
to violent action have not been formally repealed or amended. However, 
actually labor union violence is tolerated within broad limits. The labor 
unions are practically free to prevent by force anybody from defying their 
orders concerning wage rates and other labor conditions. They are free to 
inflict with impunity bodily evils upon strikebreakers and upon entre- 
preneurs and mandataries of entrepreneurs who employ strikebreakers. 
They are free to destroy property of such employers and even to injure 
customers patronizing their shops. The authorities, with the approval of 
public opinion, condone such acts. The police do not stop such offenders, 
the state attorney s do not arraign them, and no opportunity is offered to 
the penal courts to pass judgment on their actions. In excessive cases, if 
the deeds of violence go too far, some lame and' timid attempts at repres- 
sion and prevention are ventured. But as a rule they fail. Their failure is 
sometimes due to bureaucratic inefficiency or to the insufficiency of rhe 
means at the disposal of the authorities, but more often tt) the unwillingness 
of the whole governmental apparatus to interfere successfulij-. 

Such has been the state of affairs for a long time in all nonsocialist coun- 
tries, The economist in establishing these facts neither blames nor accuses. 
He merely explains what conditions have given to the unions the power to 
enforce their minimum wage rates and what the real meaning of rhe term 
collective bargaining is. 

ki union advocates explain the term collective bargaining, it mereh 
means the substitution of a union’s bargaining for the individual bargaining 
of the individual workers. In the fully developed market ecoiiomy bargain- 
ing concerning those commodities and services of which homogeneous 
items are frequently bought and sold in great quantities is not effected b\ 
the manner in which nonfungiblc commodities and services are traded. 
The buyer or seller of fungible consumers’ goods or of fungible services 
fixes a price tentatively and adjusts it later according to the response his 
offer meets from those interested until he is in a position to bu\’ or to sell as 
much as he "plans. Technically no other procedure is feasible. The de- 
partment store cannot haggle with its patrons. It fixes the price of an article 
and waits. If the public does not buy sufficient quantities, it lowers the 
price. factory that needs five hundred welders Axes a wage rate which, 
as it expects, will enable it to hire five hundred men. If only a minor num- 
ber turns up, it is forced to allow a higher rate. Every employer must raise 
the wages he offers up to the point at which no competitor lures the 
workers away by overbidding. What makes the enforcement of minimum 
wage rates futile is precisely the fact that with wages raised above this 
point competitors do not turn up with a demand for labor big enough to 
absorb the whole supply. 

If the unions were really bargaining agencies, their collective bargain- 
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ing could not raise the height of wage rates above the point of the un- 
hampered market. As long as there still are unemployed w orkers available, 
there is no reason for an employer to raise his offer. Real collective bar- 
gaining would not differ catallactically from individual bargaining. It 
\tould, like individual bargaining, give a virtual voice to those job-seekers 
who have not yet found the jobs they are looking for. 

However, what is euphemistically called collective bargaining bv union 
leaders and “pro-labor” legliilation is of a quire different character. It is 
bargaining at the point of a gun. It is bargaining between an armed party, 
ready to use its weapons, and an unarmed party under duress. It is not a 
market transaction. It is a dictate forced upon the employer. And its effects 
do not differ from those of a government decree for the enforcement of 
which the police power and the penal courts are used. It produces institu- 
tional unemployment. 

The treatment of the problems involved by public opinion and the va.st 
number of pseudo-economic writings is iitterlv mislq^ding. The issue i.s 
not the right to form associations. It is whether or not any as.sociation of 
private citizens should be granted rhe privilege of resorting with impunity 
to violent action. It is the same problem that relates to the activities of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

Neither is it correct to look upon the matter from the point of view of a 
“right to strike.” The problem is not the right to strike, but the right — by 
intimidation or violence— to force other people to strike, and the further 
right to prevent anybody from working in a shop in which a union has 
called a strike. \Micn the unions invoke the right to strike in justification 
of such intimidation and deeds of violence, they arc on no better ground 
rhan a religious group would be in invoking the right of freedom of con- 
■science as a justification of persequting dissenters. 

^^’he^ in the past rhe laws of sonic countries denied to employees the. 
right to form unions, they were guided by the idea that such unions have 
no objective other than ro resort to violent action and intimidation. When 
the authorities in the past sometimes directed their armed forces to protect 
the employers, their mandataries, and their property against the onslaught 
of strikers, they were not guilty of acts hostile to “labor." They simply did 
what every government con,sidcrs its main duty. They trieff to preserve 
their exclusive right to resort to violent action. 

.rherc is no need for economics to enter into an examination of the 
problems of jurisdictional strikes and of various laws, especially of the 
.\nierican New Deal, which were admittedly loaded against the em- 
ployers and which assigned a privileged position to the unions. There is 
only one point that matters. If a govcminent decree or labor union pressure 
and compulsion fix wage rates above the height of the potential market 
rates, institutional unemployment results. 



XXXl CURRENCY AND CREDIT MANIPULATION 


I The Government and the Currency 

M idh of exthange and money are market phenomena Whit 
makes a thing a medium of exchange or mone) is the conduct 
of parties to market transactions An occasion tor dealing u ith monc- 
tat) problems appears to the authotities in the s ime \i a\ in w hich they 
concern themsehes with all othci objects exchanged, nimel>, when 
they are called upon to decide w hethci or not the failuie of one of the 
parties to an act of exchange to compl) w ith his contractual obliga- 
tions justifies compulsion on the part of the got eminent ippiiitns 
of \iolent oppression If both patties discharge then mutual obligi 
tions mstantlj and s\ nchronousK , as a lule no conflicts aiise which 
would induce one of the parties to apply to the judicial y But it 
one 01 both parties obligations are tempoi ally defetied, it max hippcn 
that the courts ate called to decide how the terms of the contiact iic 
to be complied with If pajraent of a sum of monex is imohed, this 
implies the task of deteimming xvhat meaning is to be attached to the 
monetar) terms used in the contract 
1 hus It dexohes upon the laxxs of the countrx and upon the com ts 
to dehne w hat the parties to the contnet had in mind w hen spe iking 
of a sum of money and to establish how the obligation to pax such i 
sum IS to he settled in accordance with the terms agieed upon The) 
haxe to determine whit is and what is not legil tendei In attending 
to this task the laws and the couits do not monex \ thing be 
comes moi’cx onix hx xiitue of the fict tint those cxchingiiig loiii 
iiiodities and scivices commonly use it as a medium of exchange In 
the unhanipeied maiket economy the laws and the judges in ittiibi t 
mg legal tender quality to a certain thing merely establish w hat, ic 
cording to the usages of trade, was intended by the paities w hen they 
referred in then deal to a definite kind of money They inteipiet the 
customs ot the trade in the same wav in which they pioceed when 
called to determine what is the meaning of any othei terms used m 
contiacts 

Mintage has long been a prcrogatixe of the luieis of the countiy 
Hoxvcxei thisgoveiniiientactixitx had oiiginalK no objectix c othci 
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than the stamping and certifying of weights and measures. The author- 
ity’s stamp placed upon a piece of metal was supposed to certify its 
weight and fineness. When later princes resorted to substituting baser 
and cheaper metals for a part of the precious metals while retaining 
the customary face and name of the coins, they did it furtively and 
in full awareness of the fact that they were engaged in a fraudulent 
attempt to cheat the public. As soon as people found out these artifices, 
the debased coins were dealt with at a discount as against the old 
better ones. The governments reacted by resorting to compulsion 
and coercion. They made it illegal to discriminate in trade and in the 
settlement of deferred payments between “good” money and “bad" 
money and decreed maximum prices in terms of “bad” money. How- 
ever, the result obtained was not that which the governments aimed at. 
Their decrees failed to stop the process which adjusted commodity 
prices (in terms of the debased currency) to the actual state of the 
money relation. Moreover, the effects appeared which Gresham’s 
Law describes. 

The history of government interference with currency is, however, 
not merely a record of debasement practices and of abortive attempts 
to avoid their inescapable catallactic consequences. There were 
governments that did not look upon their mintage prerogative as a 
means of cheating that part of the public who placed confidence in 
their rulers’ integrity and who, out of ignorance, were ready to accept 
the debased coins at their face value. These governments considered 
the manufacturing of coins not as a source of surreptitious fiscal lucre 
but as a public service designed to safeguard a smooth functioning of 
the market. But even these governments — out of ignorance and dilet- 
tantism — often resorted to measures which were tantamount to inter- 
ference with the price structure, although they were not deliberately 
planned as such. As two precious metals were used side by side as 
money, the authorities naively believed that it was their task to unify 
the currency system by decreeing a rigid exchange ratio between 
gold and silver. The bimetallic system proved a complete failure. 
It did not bring about bimetallism, but an alternating standard. Thar 
metal which, compared with the instantaneous state of the fluctuating 
market exchange rate between gold and silver, was overvalued in 
the legally fixed ratio, predominated in domestic circulation, while 
the other metal disappeared. Finally the governments abandoned their 
vain attempts and acquiesced to monometallism. The present silver 
purchase policy of the American Government is not seriously a device 
of monetary policy. It is merely a device for raising the price of 
silver for the benefit of the owners gf silver mines, their employees. 
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•and the btates within whose boundaries the mines ate located. It is 
a hardly disguised subsidy. Its monetary significance consists ex- 
clusively in the fact that it is financed by issuing additional dollar 
notes whose legal tender quality does not differ essentially from that 
of the Federal Reserve notes, although they bear the practically mean- 
ingless imprint “Silver Certificate.” 

Yet economic history also provides instances of well-designed and 
successful monetary policies on the part of governments whose only 
intention was to equip their countries with a smoothly working cur- 
rency s}stem. Laissez-faire liberalism did not abolish the traditional 
government prerogative of mintage. But in the hands of the liberal 
governments the character of this state monopoly was completely 
altered. The ideas which considered it an instrument of interven- 
tionist policies were discarded. No longer was it used for fiscal pur- 
poses or for favoring some groups of the people at the expense of 
other groups. The government’s monetary activities aimed at one 
objective only: to facilitate and to simplify the use of the medium of 
exchange which the conduct of the people had made money. A na- 
tion’s currency system, it was agreed, should be sound. The principle 
of soundness meant that the standard coins — i.e., those to which 
unlimited legal tender power was assigned by the laws — should be 
properly assayed and stamped bars of bullion coined in such a way 
as to make the detection of clipping, abrasion, and counterfeiting 
easy. To the government’s stamp no function was attributed other 
than to certify the weight and the fineness of the metal contained. 
Pieces worn by usage or in any other way reduced in weight beyond 
the very narrow limits of tolerated allowance lost their legal tender 
quality; the authorities themselves withdrew .such pieces from cir- 
culation and reminted them. For the receiver of an undefaced coin 
there was no need to resort to the scales and to the melting pot in 
order to know its weight and content. On the other hand, individuals 
were entitle'd to bring bullion to the mint and to have it transformed 
into standard coins either free of charge or against payment of a 
seigniorage generally not surpa.ssing the actual expenses of the proc- 
ess. Thus the various national currencies became genuine gold cur- 
rencies. Stability in the exchange ratio between the domestic legal 
tender and that of all other countries which had adopted the same 
principles of sound money was thus brought about. The international 
gold standard came into being without intergovernmental treaties 
and institutions. 

In many countries the emergence of the gold standard was effected 
by the operation of Gresham’s I^aw. The role that government pol- 
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icies played in the process in Great Britain consisted merely in rati- 
fying the results brought about by the operation of Gresham's Law; 
it transformed a de facto state of affairs into a legal state. In other 
countries the governments deliberately abandoned bimetallism just 
at the moment ^vhcll the change in the market ratio between gold 
and silver would have brought about a substitution of a de facto silver 
currency for the then prevailing de facto gold currency. With all 
these nations the formal adoption of the gold standard required no 
other contribution on the part of the administration and the legisla- 
ture than the enactment of laws. 

It was different in those countries which wanted to substitute the 
gold standard for a — de facto or de jure — silver or paper currency. 
When the German Reich in the 'seventies of the nineteenth century 
wanted to adopt the gold standard, the nation's currency was silver. 
It could not realize its plan hv simply imitating the procedure of 
those countries in u hich the enactment of the gold standard was 
merely a ratification of the actual state of affairs. It had to exchange 
the silver .standard coins in the hands of the public against gold coins. 
This was a time-absorbing and complicated financial operation in- 
volving vast government purchases of gold and sales of silver. Con- 
ditions were similar in those countries which aimed at the substitution 
of gold for credit money or fiat money. 

It is important to realize these facts because they illustrate the dif- 
ference between conditions as they prevailed in the liberal age and 
those prevailing today in the age of interventionism. 

t 

2. The Inter\'entionist .'^spert of Legal Tender Legislation 

The simplest and oldest variet\’^ of monetary interventionism is 
debasement of coins or diminution of their weight or size for the 
.sake of debt abatement. The authority assigns to the cheaper cur- 
rency full legal tender power. All deferred payments cjji be legally 
discharged by payment of the amomit due in the meaner coins ac- 
cording to their face value. Debtors arc favored at the expense of 
creditors. But at the same time future credit transactions are made 
more onerous for debtors. A tendency for gross market rates of 
interest to rise ensues as the parties take into account the chances for 
a repetition of such measures of debt abatement. While debt abate- 
ment improves the conditions of those who were already indebted at 
the moment, it impairs the position of those eager or obliged to con- 
tract new debts. 

The antitype of debt abatement — debt aggravation through mone- 
tary measures — has also been practised, though rarely. However, it 
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has never deliberately been planned as a device to favor the creditors 
at the expense of the debtors. Whenever it came to pass, it was the 
unintentional effect of monetary changes considered as peremptory 
from other points of view. In resorting to such monetary changes 
governments put up with their effects upon deferred payments either 
because they considered the measures unavoidable or because they 
as-sumed that creditors and debtors, in determining the terms of the 
contract, had already foreseen these changes and duly taken them 
into account. The best examples are provided by British events after 
the Napoleonic wars and again after the first World War. In both 
instances Great Britain some time after the end of hostilities returned, 
1)\- means of a deflationary policy, to the prewar gold parity of the 
pound sterling. The idea of engineering the substitution of the gold 
standard for the war-time credit-money standard by acquiescing in 
the change in the market exchange ratio between tbe pound and gold, 
which had already taken place, and of adopting this ratio as the new 
legal parity, was rejected. This second alternative was scorned as a 
kind of national bankniptcy, as a partial repudiation of the public 
debt, and as a malicious infringement upon tbe rights of all those 
whose claims had originated in the period preceding the suspension 
of the unconditional convertibility of the banknotes of the Bank 
of England. People labored under the delusion that the evils caused 
by inflation could be cured by a subsequent deflation. Yet the return 
to the prewar gold parity could not indemnify the creditors for the 
damage they had suffered as far as the debtors had repaid their old 
debts during the period of money depreciation. Moreover, it was a 
boon to all those who had lent during this period and a blow to all 
tho.se who had borrowed. But the statesmen who were responsible 
for the deflationary policy were not aware of the import of their 
action. They failed to see consequences which were, even in their 
eyes, undesirable, and if they had recognized them in time, thev 
would not have known how to avoid them. Their conduct of affairs 
really favored the creditors at the expense of the debtors, especially 
the holders of the government bonds at the expense of the taxpayers. 
In the ’twenties of the nineteenth century it aggravated scriouslv 
the distress of British agriculture and a hundred years later the plight 
of British export trade. Nonetheless, it would be a mistake to call 
these two British monetary reforms the consummation of an inter- 
ventionism intentionally aiming at debt aggravation. Debt aggrava- 
tion was merely an attending phenomenon of a policy aiming at 
other ends. 

Whenever debt abatement is resorted to, its authors protest that 
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the measure will never be repeated. They emphasize that extraordi- 
nary conditions which will never again present themselves have 
created an emergency which makes indispensable recourse to noxious 
devices, absolutely reprehensible under any other circumstances. 
Once and never again, they declare. It is easy to conceive why the 
.authors and supporters of debt abatement are compelled to make 
such promises. If total or partial nullification of the creditors' claims 
becomes a regular policy, lending of money will stop altogether. 
The stipulation of deferred payments depends on the expectation that 
no such nullification w ill be decreed. 

It is therefore not permissible to look upon debt abatement as a 
device of a system of economic policies which could be considered 
as an alternative to an\’ other system of society’s permanent economic 
organization. It is by no means a tool of constructive action. It is a 
bomb that destroys and can do nothing but destroy. If it is applied 
only once, a reconstruction of the shattered credit system is still 
possible. But if the blow s arc repeated, total destruction results. 

It is not correct to look upon inflation and deflation exclusively 
from the point of view of their effects upon deferred payments. It has 
been shown that cash-induced changes in purchasing power do not 
affect the prices of the various commodities and services at the .same 
time and to the same extent, and what role this unevenness plays in 
the market.^ But if one regards inflation and deflation as means 
of rearranging the relations Itetwcen creditors and debtors, one can- 
not fail to realize that the ends .sought by the government resorting 
to them are attained only in r/ very imperfect degree and that, be- 
sides, consequences appear which, from the government’s point of 
view, are highly unsatisfactory. As is the case with every other 
variety of government interference with the price structure, the re- 
sults obtained nor only are contrary to the intentions of the govern- 
ment but produce a state of affairs which, in the opinion of the gov- 
ernment, is m.ire undesirable than conditions on the unhampered 
market. 

As far as a government resorts to inflation in order to favor the 
debtors at the expense of the creditors, it succeeds only with regard 
to those deferred payments which were stipulated before. Inflation 
does not make it cheaper to contract new loans; it makes it, on the 
contrary, more expensive by the appearance of a positive price 
premium. If inflation is pushed to its ultimate consequences, it makes 
any stipulation of deferred payments in terms of the inflated cur- 
rency cease altogether. 

I . See above, pp. 408-410. 
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3. The Evolution of Modern Methods of Currency 
Manipulation 

A metallic currency is not subject to government manipulation. 
Of course, the government has the power to enact legal tender laws. 
But then the operation of Gresham’s Law brings about results which 
may frustrate the aims sought by the government. Seen from this 
point of view, a metallic standard appears as an obstacle to all at- 
tempts to interfere with the market phenomena by mcnetary policies. 

In examining the evolution which gave governments the power 
to manipulate their national currency systems, we must begin by 
mentioning one of the most serious shortcomings of the classical 
economists. Both Adam Smith and David Ricardo looked upon the 
costs involved in the preservation of a metallic currency as a waste. 
As they saw it, the substitution of paper money for metallic money 
would make it possible to employ capital and labor, required for the 
production of the quantity of gold and silver needed for monetary 
purposes, for the production of goods which could directly satisfy 
human wants. Starting from this assumption, Ricardo elaborated his 
famous Proposals for cm Economical and Secure Currency, first pub- 
lished in 1816. Ricardo’s plan fell into oblivion. It was not until many 
decades after his death that several countries adopted its basic prin- 
ciples under the label gold exchange standard in order to reduce the 
alleged waste involved in the operation of the gold standard now- 
adays decried as '‘classical” or “orthodox.” 

Under the classical gold standard i part of the cash holdings of 
individuals consists in gold coins. Under the gold exchange standard 
the cash holdings of individuals consist entirely in money-substitutes. 
These money-substitutes are redeemable at the legal par in gold or 
foreign exchange of countries under the gold standard or the gold 
exchange standard. But the arrangement of monetary and banking 
institutions 'iiims at preventing the public from withdrawing gold 
from the Central Bank for domestic cash holdings. The first objective 
of redemption is to secure the stability of foreign exchange rates. 

In dealing with tne problems of the gold exchange standard all 
economists — including the author of this book — failed to realize the 
fact that it places in the hands of governments the power to manipu- 
late their nations’ currency easily. Economists blithely assumed that 
no government of a civilized nation would use the gold exchange 
.standard intentionally as aji instrument of inflationary policy. Of 
course, one must not e.xaggerate the role that the gold exchange 
standard played in the inflationary ventures of the last decades. The 
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main factor was the proinflationary ideology. The gold exchange 
standard was merely a convenient vehicle for the realization of the 
inflationary plans. Its absence did not hinder the adoption of infla- 
tionary measures. The United States was in 1933 by and large still 
under the classical gold standard. This fact did not stop the New 
Deal’s inflationism. The United States at one stroke — by confiscating 
its citizens’ gold holdings — abolished the classical gold standard and 
devalued the dollar against gold. 

The new variety of the gold exchange standard as it developed in 
the years between the first and the second World Wars may be 
called the flexible gold exchange standard or, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, the flexible standard. Under this system the Central Bank or 
the Foreign Exchange Equalization Account (or whatever the name 
of the equivalent governmental institution may be) freely exchanges 
the money-substitutes which are the country’s national legal tender 
either against gold or against foreign exchange, and vice versa. The 
ratio at which these c.xchange deals are transacted is not invariably 
fixed, but subject to changes. The parity is flexible, as people say. 
This flexibility, however, is practically always a downward flexi- 
bility'. The authorities used their power to lower the equivalence of 
the national currency in terms of gold and of those foreign currencies 
whose equivalence against gold did not drop; they never ventured to 
raise it. If the parity against another nation’s currency was raised, the 
change was only the consummation of a drop that had occurred in 
that other currency's equivalence (in terms of gold or of other na- 
tions’ currencies yhich had remained unchanged). Its aim was to 
bring the appraisal of this definite foreign currency into agreement 
with the appraisal of gold and the currencies of other foreign nations. 

If the dow nward jump of the parity is very conspicuous, it is called 
a devaluation. If the alteration of the parity is not so great, editors of 
financial reports describe it as a weakening in the international ap- 
praisal of the currency concerned." In both cases it is uifual to refer 
to the event by declaring that the country concerned has raised the 
price of gold. 

The characterization of the flexible standard from the catallactic 
point of view must not be confused with its description from the 
legal point of view. The catallactic aspects of the issue are not affected 
by the constitutional problems involved. It is immaterial whether the 
pow er to alter the parity is vested in the legislative or in the adminis- 
trative branch of the government. It is immaterial whether the au- 
thorization given to the administration is unlimited or, as was the case 

2. See above, p. 458. 
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in the United States under New Deal legislation, limited by a terminal 
point beyond which the ofiicers are not free to devalue further. What 
counts alone for the economic treatment of the matter is that the 
principle of flexible parities has been substituted for the principle of 
the rigid paritv. Whatever the constitutional state of affairs may be, 
no government could embark upon “raising the price of gold” if 
public opinion were opposed to such a manipulation. If, on the other 
hand, public opinion favors such a step, no legal technicalities could 
check it altogether or even delay it for a short time. What happened 
in (ireat Britain in lyji, in the United States in 1933, and in France 
and Switzerland in 1936 clearly shows that the apparatus of repre- 
sentative go\-ernmcnt is aide to work with the utmost speed if public 
opinion endorses the so-called experts’ opinion concerning the ex- 
pedience and necc-ssitv’ of a currency’s devaluation. 

One of the main objectives of currency devaluation — whether 
large-scale or .small-scale— is, as will be showm in the next section, to 
rearrange foreign trade conditions. These effects upon foreign trade 
make it impossible for a small nation to take its own course in cur- 
rency manipulation irrespective of what those countries arc doing 
with whom its trade relations ate closest. Such nations are forced to 
follow in the wake of a foreign country’s monetary policies. As far as 
monetarv policy is concerned they voluntarily become satellites of 
a foreign power. B\ keeping their own country’s currency rigidly 
at par againsr the currency of a monetary “suzerain-countrv,” thev 
follow all the alterations which the “suzerain” brings about in its 
own currcncs 's parity against gold and the other nation’s currencies. 
They join a iminetarv bloc and integrate their country into a mone- 
tary ivett. The most talked about bloc i>r area is the sterling bloc or 
area. 

The flexible standard must not be confused with conditions in those 
countries in which the government has merely proclaimed an official 
parity of iis domestic currency against gold and foreign exchange 
without making this parity effective. The characteristic feature of 
the flexible standard is that any amount of domestic money-substi- 
tutes can in fact be freely exchanged at the parity chosen against 
gold or foreign exchange, and vice versa. At this parity the Central 
Bank (or whatever the name of the government agency encrusted 
w ith the task may be) freely buys and sells any amount of domestic 
currency and of foreign currency of at least one of those countries 
which themselves arc either under the gold .standard or under the 
flexible standard. The domestic banknotes are really redeemable. 

In the absence of this essential feature of the flexible standard, de- 
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crees proclaiming a definite parity have a quite diflferent meaning and 
bring about quite different effects.* 

4. The Objectives of Currency Devaluation 

The flexible standard is an instrument for the engineering of in- 
flation. The only reason for its acceptance was to make reiterated in- 
flationary moves technically as simple as possible for the authoriries. 

In the boom period that ended in 1929 labor unions had succeeded 
in almost all countries in enforcing wage rates higher than those 
which the market, if manipulated only by migration barriers, would 
have determined. These wage rates ateady produced in many coun- 
tries institutional unemployment of a considerable amount while 
credit expansion was still going on at an accelerated pace. When finally 
the inescapable depression came and commodity prices began to drop, 
the labor unions, firmly supporred by the governments, even by those 
disparaged as anri-labor, clung stubbornly to their high-wages policy. 
They either flatly denied permission for an)- cut in nominal wage rates 
or conceded only insufficient cuts. The result was a tremendous in- 
crease in institutional unemployment. (On the other hand, those 
workers who retained their jobs improved their standard of living 
as their hourly real wages went up.) The burden of unemployment 
doles became unbearable. The millions of unemployed were a serious 
menace to domestic peace. The industrial countries were haunted by 
the specter of rev'olution. But union leaders were intractable, and no 
statesman had the courage to challenge them openly. 

In this plight the frightened rulers bethought themselves of a 
makeshift long since recommended by inflationist doctrinaires. As 
unions objected to an adjustment of wages to the state of the money 
relation and commodity prices, they chose to adjust the money rela- 
tion and commodity prices to the height of wage rates. As they saw 
it, it was not wage rates that were too high; their own ration's mone- 
tary unit was overvalued in terms of gold and foreign exchange and 
had to be readjusted. Devaluation was the panacea. 

The objectives of devaluation were: 

[. To preserve the height of nominal wage rates or even to create 
the conditions required for their further increase, while real wage 
rates should rather sink. 

2. To make commodity prices, especially the prices of farm prod- 
ucts, rise in rerms of domestic money or, at least, to check their fur- 
ther drop. 

3 . See below, section 6 of this chapter. 
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?. To favor the debtors at the expense of the creditors. 

4. To encourage exports and to reduce imports. 

• 5. To attract more foreign tourists and to make it more expensive 
(in terms of domestic money) for the country’s own citizens to visit 
foreign countries. 

However, neither the governments nor the literary champions of 
their policy were frank enough to admit openly that one of the main 
purposes of devaluation u as a reduction in the height of real wage 
rates. They preferred for the most part to describe the objective of 
devaluation as the removal of an alleged “fundamental disequilibrium" 
between the domestic and the international “level” of prices. They 
spoke of the necessity of lowering domestic costs of production. But 
they were anxious not to mention that one of the two cost items they 
expected to lower by devaluation was real wage rates, the other being 
interest stipulated on long-term business debts and the principal of 
such debts. 

It is impossible to take seriously the arguments advanced in favor 
of devaluation. They were utterly confused and contradictory. For 
devaluation was not a policy that originated from a cool weighing of 
the pros and cons. It was a capitulation of governments to union 
leaders who did not want to lose face by admitting that their wage 
policy had failed and had produced institutional unemployment on 
an unprecedented scale. It was a desperate makeshift of weak and 
inept statesmen who were motivated by their wish to prolong their 
tenure of office. In justifying their policy, these demagogues did not 
bother about contradictions. They promised the processing industries 
and the farmers that devaluation would make prices rise. But at the 
same time they promised the consumers that rigid price control 
u ould prevent any increase in the cost of living. 

After all. the governments could still excuse their conduct bv re- 
ferring to the fact that under the given state of public opinion, en- 
tirely undef'the sway of the doctrinal fallacies of labor unionism, no 
other policy could be resorted to. No such e.xcuse can be advanced 
for those authors who hailed the flexibility of foreign exchange rates 
as the perfect and most desirable monetary sy.stem. While govern- 
ments were still anxious to emphasize that devaluation was an emer- 
gency measure not to be repeated again, these authors proclaimed the 
flexible standard as the most appropriate monetary system and were 
eager to demonstrate the alleged evils inherent in stability of foreign 
exchange rates. In their blind zeal to please the governments and the 
powerful pressure groups of unionized labor and farming, they over- 
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stated tienjendously the case of flexible panties But the diaw backs of 
standard flexibibty became manifest very soon The enthusiasm foi 
devaluation vanished quickly In the years of the second World Wai, 
hardly more than a decade after the day w hen Great Britain had set 
the pattern for the fle\ib]e standard, ei en Lord Kej nes and his adepts 
discovered that stability of foreign exchange rates has its merits One 
of the avowed objectives of the International Monetary Fund is to 
stabilize foreign exchange rates 

If one looks at devaluation not with the eyes of an apologist of gov- 
ernment and union policies, but with the ejes of an economist, one 
must first of all stress the point that all its alleged blessings are tem- 
porary only Moreover, they depend on the condition that only 
one country devalues while the other countries abstain from de- 
valuing then own currencies If the othei countries devalue m the 
same proportion, no changes in foreign trade appear If they devalue 
to a greater extent, all these transitory blessings, whatever they may 
be, favor them exclusively A general acceptance of the principles of 
the flexible standard must therefore result in a mutual overbidding be- 
tw een the nations At the end of this race is the complete destruction 
of all nations’ monetaij systems 

The much talked about advantages which devaluation secures in 
toieign trade and tourism, aie entirely due to the fact that the ad- 
justment of domestic prices and wage rates to the state of affairs 
created by devaluation lequiies some time As long as this adjustment 
process is not yet completed, expoitmg is encouraged and importmg 
IS discouraged How ever, this merely means that in this interv'al the 
citizens of the dev aluating country are getting less foi w hat they are 
selling abroad and paying more for w hat they are buying abroad, con- 
comitantly they must restiict then consumption This effect may 
tppear as a boon in the opinion of those for whom the balance of 
trade is the y ardstick of a nation’s w elfaie In plain language it is to 
be described in this way The British citizen must Apoit more 
Biitish goods in ordei to buy that quantity of tea which he received 
before the devaluation foi a smillei quantity of expoited British 
goods 

The devaluation, say its champions, leduces the burden of debts 
I his IS certainly tiue It favois debtois at the expense of cieditois 
In the eyes of those who still hive nor learned that undei modem 
conditions the creditors must not be identified with the rich nor 
the debtois with the poor, this is beneficial The actual effect is that 
the indebted owners of real estate and farm land and the shareholders 
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of indebted cotpoiationb ate helped to tlie disadvantage of the enoi- 
mous majont) tthose savings ate invested in bonds, debentuies, 
savings-bank deposits, and insurance policies. 

There are also foreign loans to be considered. When Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Swiuerland, and some other European 
creditor countries devalued then turiencies, they made a gift to 
their foreign debtois 

One of the mam arguments adt anted in faior of the flexible stand- 
ard IS that It low ers the rate of mteiest on the domestic money market 
Under the classical gold standard and rhe rigid gold exchange stand- 
aid, it IS said, a countrv must adjust the domestic late of inteiest to 
conditions on the international money market Under the flexible 
standaid it is free to follow in the deteimination of interest rates i 
policv e\tlusi\el\ guided by consideiations of its own domestic wcl- 
hre 

The argument is obviousK untenable with regard to those coim- 
riies m which the total amount of debts to foieign countries exceeds 
the total amount of loans gianted to foieign countiies When in the 
couise of the nineteenth centuix vime of these dcbtoi nations adopted 
i sound monc\ pohex , then Anns and citi/ens could contiact foieigii 
debts 111 teims of then lutional curicncx This oppoirumn dis.ip 
peaied altogethei with the change in these countiies’ monctiis 
policies No \mciican haiikei would contiact a loin in Italiin liie oi 
ti\ to float .111 issue of lne bonds \s fai ,is toreign ciedits aic con 
ccined, no change iii a debtor countn 's domestic ciiirencs coiidirioiis 
t.inbeofan\ a\.iil ^sfai as domestic Viedits aie concerned, de\ aim 
non abates onl\ the aheads pieMousU conti.icted debts It enhances 
the gloss niaikct latc of mteiest of new debts as it makes a pnsitn^ 
puce piemium .ippeai 

Ihis is \alid also with icgatd to interest late conditions m the 
cieditoi nations riicic is no need to add aii\ thing to the demoiistia- 
noii that interest is not a nionetaix phenoiiienoii and cannot in the 
long urn be affected b\ nionctaiv measures 

It IS tiue that the devaluations which weie resoitcd to bj laiioiis 
goieinments between 1931 and 1938 made leal wage lates drop 111 
some countiies and thus reduced the amount of institutional imeiii 
ploxment The historian in dealing with these dccaluations mat 
theiefoie sav thit rhex were a success as they pie\ ented a rcvolution- 
11 1 uphcai al of the daih incieasing masses of unemployed and as, 
iindei the picvailmg idcologicnl conditions, no othci means could be 
lesoittd to 111 this critical situation But the histoiian w ill no less have to 
idd that the remedx did not affect the loot causes of institutional 
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unemployment, the faulty tenets of labor unionism. Devaluation was 
a cunning device to elude the sway of the union doctrine. It worked 
because it did not impair the prestige of unionism. But precisely be- 
cause it left the popularity of unionism untouched, it could work 
only for a short time. Union leaders learned to distinguish between 
nominal wage rates and real wage rates. Today their policy aims 
at raising real wage rates. They can no longer be cheated by a drop 
in the monetary unit’s purchasing power. Devaluation has worn out 
its usefulness as a device for reducing institutional unemployment. 

Cognizance of these facts provides a key for a correct appraisal of 
the role which Lord Keynes's doctrines played in the years between 
the first and second World Wars. Keynes did not add any new idea 
to the body of inflationist fallacies, a thousand times refuted by 
economists. His teachings were even more contradictory and in- 
consistent than those of his predecessors who, like Silvio Gesell, were 
dismissed as monetary cranks. He merely knew how to cloak the plea 
for inflation and credit expansion in the sophisticated terminology 
of mathematical economics. The interventionist writers were at a loss 
to advance plausible arguments in favor of the policy of reckless 
spending; they simply could not find a case against the economic 
theorem concerning institutional unemployment. In this juncture 
they greeted the “Keynesian Revolution” with the verses of Words- 
u'orth; “Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, but to be young was 
\ cry heaven.” ’ It was, however, a short-run heaven only. We may 
admit that for the British and American governments in the ’thirties 
no way was left other than that of currency devaluation, inflation and 
credit expansion, unbalanced budgets, and deficit spending. Govern- 
ments cannot free themselves from the pressure of public opinion. 
They cannot rebel against the preponderance of generalh' accepted 
ideologies, however fallacious. But this does not excuse the office- 
holders who could resign rather than carry out policies disastrous 
for the country. Still less docs it excuse authors who trifd to provide 
a would-be scientific justification for the crudest of all popular fal- 
lacies, viz., inflationism. 


5. Credit Expansion 

It has been pointed out that it would be an error to look upon credit 
expansion exclusively as a mode of government interference with the 
market. The fiduciary media did not come into existence as instru- 

4. Cf. P. A. Saniuelson. “Lord Keynes and the Genera! Theory," Econometrica,- 
14 (1946), 187; reprinted in The A'eu’ Economics, ed. S. K. Harris (New York, 
>947). P- '45- 
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ments of government policies deliberately aiming at high prices and 
high nominal wage rates, at lowering the market rate of interest and 
at debt abatement. They evolved out of the regular business of bank- 
ing. When the bankers, whose receipts for call money deposited were 
dealt with bv the public as money-substitutes, began to lend a part 
of the funds deposited with them, they had nothing else in view than 
their own business. They considered it harmless not to keep the whole 
equivalent of the receipts issued as a cash reserve in their vaults. They 
were confident that they would always be in a position to comply 
with their obligations and, without delay, redeem the notes issued 
even if they were to lend a part of the deposits. Banknotes became 
fiduciary media within the operation of the unhampered market 
economy. The begetter of credit expansion was the banker, not the 
authority. 

But today credit expansion is an e.\clusive prerogative of govern- 
ment. As far as private banks and bankers are instrumental in issuing 
fiduciary media, their role is merely ancillary and concerns only 
technicalities. The governments alone direct the course of affairs. 
They have attained full supremacy in all matters concerning the 
.size of circulation credit. While the size of the credit expansion that 
private banks and bankers are able to engineer on an unhampered 
market is strictly limited, the governments aim at the greatest pos- 
sible amount of credit expansion. Credit expansion is the government’s 
foremost tool in their struggle against the market economy. In their 
hands it is the magic wand designed to conjure away the scarcity of 
capital goods, to lower the rate of interest or to abolish it altogether, 
to finance lavish government spending, to expropriate the capitalists, 
to contrive everlasting booms, and to make everybody prosperous. 

The inescapable consequences of credit expansion are shown by the 
theory of the trade cycle. Even those economists who still refuse to 
acknowledge the correctness of the monetary or circulation credit 
theory of the cyclical fluctuations of business have never dared to 
question the conclusivencss and irrefutability of what this theory 
asserts with regard to the necessary effects of credit expansion. These 
economists too must admit and do admit that the upswing is invariably 
conditioned by credit expansion, that it could not come into being 
and continue without credit expansion, and that it turns into de- 
pression when the further progress of credit expansion stops. Their 
explanation of the trade cycle in fact boils down to the assertion 
that what first generates the upswing is not credit expansion, but 
other factors. The credit expansion which even in their opinion is 
an indispensable requisite of the general boom, is, they say, not the 
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outcome of a policy deliberately aiming at low interest rates and at 
encouraging additional investment for which the capital goods needed 
are lacking. It is something which, without active interference on the 
part of the authorities, in a miraculous way always appears whenever 
these other factors begin their operation. 

It is obvious that these economists contradict themselves in opposing 
plans to eliminate the fluctuations of buiiiness by abstention from 
credit expansion. The naive supporters of the inflationist view of 
history are consistent when they infer from their — of course, utterly 
fallacious and contradictory — ^tenets that credit expansion is the eco- 
nomic panacea. But those who do not deny that credit expansion is 
an indispensable condition of the boom, disagree with their own 
doctrine in fighting the proposals to curb credit expansion. Both the 
spokesmen of the governments and the powerful pres.sure groups and 
the champions of the dogmatic “unorthodoxy” that dominates the 
university departments of economics agree that one should try to 
avert the recurrence of depressions and that the realization of this end 
requires rhe prevention of boonisi They cannot advance tenable argu- 
ments against the proposals to abstain from policies encouraging credit 
expansion. But they stubbornly refuse to listen to any such idea. They 
passionately disparage the plans to prevent credit expansion as devices 
which would perpetuate depressions. This attitude clearly demon- 
strates the correctness of the statement that the trade cycle is the 
product of policies intentionally aimed at lowering the rate of interest 
and engendering artificial booms. 

It is a fact that today measures aimed at lowering the rate of in- 
terest are generally considered highly desirable and that credit ex- 
pansion is yiewed as the efficacious means for the attainment of this 
end. It is this prepossession that impels all governments to fight the 
gold standard. Expmmonim is the great slogan of our day. All political 
parties and all pressure groups are firmly committed to an easy money 
policy.” * 

The objective of credit expansion is to favor the interests of some 
groups of the population at the expense of others. This is, of course, 

5. If a bank does not expand circulation credit bv issuing additional fiduciary 
media (either in rhe form of banknotes or in the form of deposit currency), it 
cannot generate a boom even if it lowers the amount of interest charged bdow 
the rate of the unhampered market. It merely makes a gift to the debtois. The 
inference to be drawn from the monetary cycle theory by those who want to 
prevent the recurrence of booms and of the subsequent depressions is not that 
the banks should not lower the rate of interest, but that they should abstain from 
credit expansion. Professor Haberler (Prorperiry and Depression, pp. 65-^6) has 
completely failed to grasp this primary point, and thus his critical remark are 
rain. 
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the best that interventionism can attain when it does not hurt the in- 
terests of all groups. But while making the whole community poorer, 
it may still enrich some strata. Which groups belong to the latter class 
depends on the special data of each case. 

The idea w hich generated what is called qualitative credit control 
is to channel the additional credit in such a way as to concentrate the 
alleged blessings of credit expansion upon certain groups and to 
withhold them from other groups. The credits should not go to the 
stock exchange, it is argued, and should not make stock prices soar. 
They should rather benefit the “legitimate productive activity” of 
the processing industries, of mining, of “legitimate commerce,” and, 
first of all, of fanning. Other advocates of qualitative credit control 
want to prevent the additional credits from being used for investment 
in fi.xed capital and thus immobilized. They are to be used, instead, 
for the production of liquid goods. According to these plans the 
authorities give the banks concrete directions concerning the types 
of loans they should grant or are forbidden to grant. 

However, all such schemes are vain. Discrimination in lending is 
no substitute for checks placed on credit expansion, the only means 
that could really prevent a rise in stock exchange quotations and an 
expansion of investment in fixed capital. The mode in which the 
additional amount of credit finds its way into the loan market is 
only of secondary importance. What matters is that there is an inflow' 
of newly created credit. If the banks grant more credits to the farm- 
ers, the farmers are in a position to repay loans received from other 
sources and to pay cash for their pArchases. If they grant more 
credits to business as circulating capital, they free funds which were 
previously tied up for this use. In any case they create an abundance 
of disposable money for w hich its owners try to find the most profit- 
able investment. Very promptly these funds find nutlets in the stock 
exchange or in fixed investment. The notion that it is possible to pursue 
a credit expansion w ithout making stock prices rise and fixed invest- 
ment expand is absurd." 

The typical course of events under credit expansion was until a 
few years ago determined by two facts: that it w as credit expansion 
under the gold standard, and that it was not the outcome of concerted 
action on the part of the various national governments and the cential 
banks whose conduct these governments directed. The first of these 
facts meant that governments xsere not prepared to abandon the 
convertibility of their country’s banknotes according to the rigidly 
fixed parity. The second fact resulted in a lack of quantitative uni- 

6. Cf. Machlup, The Stock MarketjiCredu and Capital Formation, pp. 256-261 
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formity in the size of credit expansion. Some countries got ahead of 
other countries and their banks uere faced with the danger of a 
serious external drain upon their reserves in gold and foreign ex- 
change. In order to preserve their own solvency, these banks were 
forced to take recourse to drastic credit restriction. Thus they 
created the panic and inaugurated the depression on the domestic 
market. The panic very soon spread to other countries. Businessmen 
in these other countries became frightened and increased their bor- 
rov\ ing in order to strengthen their liquid funds for all possible events. 
It was precisely this increased demand for new credits which im- 
pelled the monetary authorities of their own countries, already 
alarmed by the crisis in the first country, also to resort to contraction. 
Thus within a few days or weeks the depression became an inter- 
national phenomenon. 

The policy of devaluation has to some extent altered this typical 
.se<iuencc of events. Menaced by an external drain, the monetarj' 
authorities do not resort to credit restriction and to raising the rate 
of interest charged by the central hanking system. They devalue, 
^'et devaluation does not solve the problem. If the government does 
not care how far foreign exchange rates may rise, it can for some time 
continue to cling to credit expansion. But one day the crack-up boom 
will annihilate its monetary system. On the other hand, if the authority 
wants to avoid the necessity of devaluing again and again at an ac- 
celerated pace, it must arrange its domestic credit policy in such 
a way as not to outrun in credit expansion the other countries against 
which it wants to keep its doificstic currency at par. 

Many economists take it for granted that the attempts of the 
authorities to expand credit will alu avs bring about the .same almost 
regular alternation between periods of booming trade and of sub- 
sequent depression. I hcy assume that the effects of credit expansion 
M ill in the future not differ from those that has'e been observed since 
the end of the eighteenth century in (Ireat Britain Snd since the 
middle of the nineteenth century in Western and Ontral Kurope 
and in North America. But xvc may wonder whether conditions have 
not changed. The teachings of tiie monetary theory of the trade cycle 
are today so well known even outside of the circle of economists, that 
the naive optimism which inspired the entrepreneurs in the boom 
periods of the past has given way to a certain skepticism. It may be 
that businc.ssnicn v\ ill in the future react to credit expansion in a man- 
ner other than they have in the past. It may be that they will avoid 
using for an expansion of their operations the ca.sy money available 
liccause they u ill keep in mind the ipcvitable end of the boom. Some 
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signs forebode such i change. But it is too earlj to make a positive 
statement. 


1 he Lhtmeui of Loittiacyclical Policies 

An essential element of the “unorthodox” doctrines, advanced both b\ 
all socialists and In all interventionists, is that the recurrence of depi essions 
is a phenomenon inherent in the verv operation of the market econonn 
But while the socialists contend that only the substitution of socialism for 
capitalism can eradicate the evil, the inters cntionists ascribe to the gos em- 
inent the power to correct the operation of the market econonn m such a 
M av as to bring about w hat thes call “economic stabilitv ” These intcr- 
\ entionists ss ould be right if their antidepression plans w ere to ami at a 
radical abandonment of credit expansion policies However, thev reject 
this idea in advance W hat thev want is to expand credit more and more 
and to prevent depressions bs the adoption of special “contraev clicaT 
measures 

In the context of these plans the government appears as a deit\ that 
stands and viorks outside the orbit of human affairs, that is independent 
of the actions of its subjects, and has the power to interfere with these 
actions from w ithout It has at its disposal means and funds that arc not 
pros ided b) the people and tan be freelv used for whatever purposes the 
lulers are prepared to emplov them for What is needed to make the 
most beneficent use of this povs cr is inerelv to follow the ads ice giv en b\ 
the experts 

The most adv ertised among these suggested remedies is contracs tlical 
timing of public works and expenditure on public enterprises The idea is 
not so new as its champions would have us'belirvc When depression came 
in the past, public opinion alxva)s asked the government to embark upon 
public w orks m order to create jobs and to stop the drop in prices But the 
problem is how to finance these public works If the government taxes the 
cirirens or borrows from them, it docs not add anv thing to what the 
kevnesians call the aggregate amount of spending It restricts the private 
citizen's pow cr to consume or to inv est to the same extent that it increases 
Its ow 11 If, hoxv ev er, the gov ermnent resorts to the cherished inflationan 
methods of financing, it makes things worse, not better It maj thus delav 
for a short time the outbreak of the slump But when the unavoidable 
pa) off docs come, the crisis is the heavier the longer the government has 
postponed it 

The interventionist experts are it a loss to grasp the real problems m 
V olved As thev see it, the mam thing is “to plan public capital expendinii c 
well in advance and to accumulate i shelf of full) worked out capital 
projects which can be put into operation at short notice " This, thev siv 
“is the right pohev and one which we recommend all countries should 
idopt”- However, the problem is not to elaborate projects, but to pro 

7 Cf League of Nations, f toiioiiiA ’Stability lit the Foil War II orldf Repoit 
of the Delegation on Lconomic Depressions, Pt II (Geneva, 1945), p 17J. 
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vide the materul means foi their execution The interventionists beheve 
that this could be easily achieved by holding back government expendi- 
ture in the boom and increasing it when the depression comes 

Now, restriction of government expenditure may certainly be a good 
thmg But It does not provide the funds a gov ernment needs for a later 
expansion of its expenditure An individual may conduct his affams m this 
way He may accumulate savings when his mcome is high and spend them 
later when his income drops But it is different w ith a nation or all nations 
together The treasurj may hoard a considerable part of the lavish rev- 
enue fioni taxes which flows into the public exchequer as a result of 
the boom As far and as long as it w ithholds these funds from circulation, 
Its pohcv IS reall) deflationary and contrac) clical and may to this extent 
weaken the boom created credit expansion But when these funds are 
spent again, thev alter the iiionev relation and create a cash-induced tend- 
encv toward a di op in the monetary unit’s purchasing power B) no means 
tan these funds provide the capital goods required for the execution of 
the shelved public w orks 

The fundamental error of the inten entionists consists in the fact that 
thev Ignore the shortage of capital goods In their e) es the depression is 
mertl> caused In a nnsterious lack of the people’s piopensity both to 
consume and to iiiv est W hile the onI\ real problem is to produce more 
and to consume less in older to increase the stock of capital goods avail- 
able, the mten entionists want to increase both consumption and invest- 
iiienr Ihcv want the government to einbaik upon projects which aie 
unpiofitahle pieciselv because the factors of pioduction needed for then 
evecution must be withdrawn from othei lines of emplovment in which 
thev would fulfill w ints the sitisfaction of which the consumeis consider 
iiioie urgent Thev do not reali/e that such public works must considei- 
ablv intensifv the real ev il, the shortage of capital goods 

One could, of couise, think of another mode for the eiiiplov ment of the 
savings the government makes m the boom period. The treasurv could 
iiiv est Its surplus m bus mg large stocks of ail those materials w hich it will 
liter, when the depression conics, need for the execution of the public 
works planned and of tlic consumers’ goods which those ocimpied in these 
public works will ask toi But if the authorities were to act in this wav, 
lilt) would considerabh intensify the boom, accelerate the outbreak of 
the crisis, and imke its consequences moie serious ' 

All this talk about coiitiac) clical gov ci niiieiit activities aims at one goal 
onlv, nanielv, to divert the public’s attention from cogm/ance of the real 

8 In dealing with the contracvclical policies the mten entionists alwavs refei 
U) the alleged success of these policies in Sweden It is true that public capital 
cvpcnditurc in Svv eden w as actti ills doubled betw cen 1912 and 1919 But this was 
not the cause, but an effect, of Sw eden’s prospcritv in the thirties This prosperitv 
was entirely due to the rearnnincnt of Gennanv This Na/i pohcv increased the 
German demand for Swedish products on the one hand and restricted, on the 
other hand, German competition on the world market for those products which 
Sweden could suppl) Ihus Swedish evpdtts increased from 1932 to 1938 (in 
thousands of tons) iron ore from 2,219 pig iron from 31,047 to 9x4180; 
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cause of the tvclical fluctuations of business All governments aie lirmK 
committed to the polict of low interest rates, credit expansion, and in- 
flation hen the unavoidable aftermath of these sluiit teim policies 
appears, thev know onlv of one remedy — to go on m inflationarv ven- 
tures 


6 Foieign I xchange Control and Bilarer.il 
1 xchange Agreements 

It a government fixes the paiit\ of its domestic ciedit oi fiat monev 
against gold oi foieign exchange at a highei point than the maiket — 
that IS, if It fixes maximum puces toi gold and foieign cxchingc be- 
low the potential market puce — the eftetts appeal which Giesh.ims 
1 aw desciihes A st.ite of affairs lesults which — vciv madei|natcK — 
IS c,illed a staicit\ of foreign exchange 

k IS the th.iiacteiistic mark of an economic good thit the siipplv 
available is not so plentiful as to iinkc anv intended utili/ation of it 
possible \noh|cctthitis notmshoitsuppK is not m economic good, 
no puces iie asked tor it oi paid tin it As monev must necessaiily 
he in economic good, the notion of a monev th it w ould not be scaice 
IS vlisitul W hit those goveiniiients who complain iboiit a sciicity 
ot foieign cxchingc hive m mind is, howcvci, something diffeient 
It IS the univ oidalilc outcome ot their policv of price fixing It means 
that It the puce aibitiaiilv fixed bv’ the goveinmenr demand exceeds 
siipplv It the govtinment, having by means of inflation i educed the 
|)ui ch ising pow Cl of the domestic monetary unit against gold, foieign 
exchange, and commodirits and sen ices, abstains from anv attempt 
It controlling foieign exchange lates, there cannot be anv' question ot 
1 scaicitv in the sense in which the government uses this term He w ho 
IS 1 eadv to pa\ the mai ket pi ice w oiild be in a position to buv as much 
toieign exchange as he w ants 

But the go. eminent is icsoivcd not to toleiate inv use m foieign 
exchange iitcs (in tciiiis ot the inflated domestic cuiicncv) Relv 
ing upon Its mag isti lies ind consublcs, it piohibits .inv dealings m 
foieign exchange on terms diffcient fiom the oidained maximum 
puce 

As the govcinmcnt and its sitcllites see it, the use in foreign ex 
c hange 1 ates w is c aused bv an unt u oi able balance of pav ments and bv 

ferro alliivs from u 4U lo 28,6», other kinds ot non and steel tiom 134 to 
’5(1,146 macliincrv from 46 ’30 to 704503 The number of unemployed applving 
for relief v\ is 114 000 in 1932 and 163000 in 1933 It dropped as soon as Gemini 
rsarmamtnt cinie into full swing to 113000 in 1934, to 624100 in 1935, and w is 
164200 in 19,8 The author of this ‘miracle was not Kevnes, but Hitlei 
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the purchases of speculators. In order to remove the evil, the govern- 
ment resorts to measures restricting the demand for foreign exchange. 
Only those people should henceforth have the right to huy foreign 
exchange who need it for transactions of which the government ap- 
proves. Commodities the importation of which is superfluous in the 
opinion of the government should no longer be imported. Payment 
of interest and principal on debts due to foreigners is prohibited. Citi- 
■/.cns must no longer tra\’el abroad. The government does not realize 
that such measures can never “improve” the balance of payments. 
If imports drop, exports drop concomitantly. The citizens who arc 
prevented from buying foreign goods, from pav ing back foreign 
debts, and from traveling abroad, will not keep the amount of 
domestic money thus left to them in their cash holdings. They will 
increase their buying either of consumers’ or of producers' goods and 
rhiis bring about a further tendency for domestic prices to rise. But 
the more prices rise, the more will exports be checked. 

Now the government goes a step further. It nationalizes foreign 
exchange transactions. Every citizen who acquires — through ex- 
porting, for example — an amount of foreign exchange, is bound to 
sell it at the official rate to the office of foreign e.xchange control. If 
this provision, which is tantamount to an export duty, were to be 
cfTectivcIy enforced, export trade would shrink greatly or cease al- 
together. The government certainly docs not like this result. But 
neither does it want to admit that its interference has utterly failed to 
achieve the ends sought and has produced a state of affairs which is, 
from the government’s own phint of view, much w orse even than the 
previous state of affairs. So the government resorts to a makeshift. 
It stibsidizcs the export trade to such an extent that the losses which 
its policy inflicts upon the exporters are compensated. 

On the other hand, the government bureau of foreign exchange 
control, stubbornly clinging to the fiction that foreign exchange rates 
have not “realK" risen and that the official rate is an Effective rate, 
sells foreign exchange to importers at this official rate. If this policy 
w ere to be really followed, it would be equivalent to paying bonuses 
to the merchants concerned. They would reap windfall profits in 
selling the imported commodity on the domestic market. Thus the 
authority resorts to further makeshifts. It either raises import duties 
or levies special taxes on the importers or burdens their purchases of 
foreign exchange in some other way. 

Then, of course, foreign exchange control works. But it works only 
because it vimially acknowledges the market rate of foreign exchange. 
The exporter gets for his proceeds Jn foreign exchange the official 
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rate plus the subsidy, which together equal the market rate. The 
importer pays for foreign exchange the official rate plus a special 
premium, tax, or duty, which together equal the market rate. The 
only people svho are too dull to grasp what is really going on and let 
themselves be fooled by the bureaucratic terminology, are the authors 
of books and articles on nesv methods of monetary management and 
on new monetary experience. 

The monopolization of buying and selling of foreign exchange by 
the government vests the control of foreign trade in the authorities. 
It does not affect the determination of foreign exchange rates. It does 
not matter xvhether or not the government makes it illegal for the 
press to publish the real and effective rates of foreign exchange. As 
far as foreign trade is still carried on, only these real and effective rates 
are in force. 

In order to conceal better the true state of affairs, governnienfs arc 
intent upon eliminating all reference to the real foreign exchange rate. 
Foreign trade, they think, should no longer he transacted by the 
intermediary of money. It shovild be barter. They enter into barter 
and clearing agreements with foreign governments. Each of the two 
contracting countries should .sell to the other country a quantity of 
goods and services and receive in exchange a quantity of other goods 
and services. In the text of these treaties any reference to the real mar- 
ket rates of foreign e.xchange is carefully avoided. However, both 
parties calculate their sales and their purchases in terms of the world 
market prices expressed in gold. These clearing and barter agreements 
substitute bilateral trade between two countries for the triangular or 
multilateral trade of the liberal age. But they in no way affect the fact 
that a country’s national currency has lost a part of its purchasing 
power against gold, foreign exchange, and commodities. 

.As a policy of foreign trade nationalization, foreign exchange 
control is a step on the way toward a sulrstitution of socialism for the 
market economy. From any other point of view it is abortive. It can 
certainly neither in the short run nor in the long run affect the deter- 
mination of the rate of foreign exchange. 


Reniarks About the Nazi Barter Agreements 

The barter and clearing agreements which the Nazi Government of the 
Reich concluded with various foreign countries have been misinterpreted 
by the vast literature on the subject. As these misinterpretations are the 
basis of many current errors concerning monetary problems, it seems 
expedient to devote a few remarkwo them. 
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I he considerations which motivated foreign governments to entei into 
such agreements with the Reich were not umforni. Neither were the 
pohtical and economic consequences of these agreements homogeneous. 
We may deal with the problems involved by discussing first the case of 
the agreement with Switzerland and then those with the eountnes of the 
European southeast. 

The Swiss banks had, before Hitler seued power, lent toniparatively 
enormous sums to German business Moreover, one of Sw itzerland’s mam 
industries, tourism, depended to a great extent on German patrons. The 
German foreign exchange contiol laws gave the German authorities the 
power to prohibit all payments to Swiss banks and to prevent Germans 
from visiting the country. The cleanng agreement vv as the only means foi 
the Sw iss to salvage at least a part of their German assets and to induce 
the Reich to permit a limited number of Germans to spend a holiday in 
the Swiss hotels. 

The case of the Balkan agreements is even more interesting as their 
meaning was still more distorted b\' misinterpretation 

Let us look at an example. 1 he Reich and one of the southeastern coun- 
tries of Europe — we may call it Balkania — concluded an agreement con- 
cerning the mutual exchange of coniiiiodities, w hich could be bought or 
sold on the world market for 20 million dollais. Balkania had to give a 
world-market value of 10 nullion dollars in food and raw mateiials, Ger- 
many had to give a woild-market value of 10 million dollars in manu- 
factured goods. The peculiar feature of the bargain w as that these com- 
modities bought and sold w ere in the terms of the contract not v'altied 
according to their world-market price, but at a highei rate, let us say 10 
per cent abov e the prices of the w orld market. 1 ' or the goods Germany had 
to buy, Balkania w as charged 1 1 (inlhon instead of 10. but on the other hand 
Balkania was credited for the goods it sold with 11 million instead of 10. 
This overvaluation was totally', or at least to a great extent, concealed ill 
the rate of exchange between the Reichsmaik and the Balkan, the mone- 
tary unit of Balkania’s currency system, which the baiter agiecmcnt fixed 
at a level different from the actual rate of exchange. 

Let us assume that the dollar was actually worth lo Balkans on the w orld ' 
market By virtue of the bartci agrceincnt, Balkania sold to Germany food 
and raw materials for which fnglish businessmen offered 100 million 
Balkans, for no million, and bought manufactured goods w hicli she could 
buy from English or American exportcis for 100 million Balkans, for i to 
million 

In order to understand the meaning of this strange procedure, we have 
to realize that the loss and the gain from these ov ci v aluations compensated 
each other only for the whole nations, but not for the individual citizens, 
hot socialist Germany, where under Hitler ail business was nationalized, 
this made no difference at all. But in Balkania domestic production and 
domestic tiade weic still based on private ownership, nnlv the foreign 
trade of Balkania w as controlled bv rhe^ov eminent There it was of great 
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consequence that those burdened by the overvaluation of the iinponed 
goods and those favored by the overvaluation of the exported goods were 
not the same people. The terms of the barter agreement resulted, there- 
fore, in a shift of income from some goups of citizens (of course, the 
black sheep of the government) to other groups of citizens (of course, the 
government's pet children). The government of Balkania distributed the 
boon of the transaction in this way: 

1. Higher prices paid to the producers of the exported food 

and raw materials j million 

2. Gains (legal and illegal) of the government agency entrus- 

ted with the execution of the barter agreement and of the 
“friends” of the government managing it 1 million 

3. Gains retained by the treasury 4 million 

The losses of the transaction, on the other hand, were distributed in this 

way; 

I. Higher prices of imported commodities paid by those who 
were favored by the higher prices of the exported goods 1 million 

1. Higher prices of imported goods paid by other citizens j million 

3. Higher prices of imported goods paid by the government 

(e.g., for arms, railroad equipment, etc.) 4 million 

It is obvious that the friends of the government and the peasants produeing 
food and raw materials realized gains of j million, whereas the nonagri- 
cultural sections of the population were burdened with 5 million additional 
expenditure. Such an effect was in line with Balkania's whole economic 
policy; like many other contemporary governments, the rulers of Balkania 
made every effort to favor the agricultural section of the population at the 
expense of the nonagricultural section. 

The political consequences of these agreements were twofold: Bal- 
kania's government became dependent on the Reich, hut its power at home 
increased. The government now disposed of a fund which could be used 
for the benefit of its friends, who were on the payroll of the company or 
government agency entrusted with the execution of the barter agreement. 
Moreover, the government had the power to discriminate against those 
groups of the peasantry who did not support the government or who were 
members of a linguistic or religious minority. The products which had to 
he exported to Germany were purchased only from the sympathetic 
producers. The nonsympathisers were barred from the enjoyment of the 
benefits of the treaty; they had to sell their entire crop at the lower prices 
corresponding to the world market prices. In Yugoslavia, for instance, the 
Catholic Croat peasants complained that the government purchased only 
from Serbs. It is impossible to discover whether this complaint was really' 
well founded; in any case, the Croats did not.blame the Nazis, they blamed 
the Yugoslavian government. 
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The barter agreements gave Germany a kind of monopoly of the trade 
with the countries of southeastern Europe which could not fail to link 
these countries politically with the Reich. From the Nazi point of view, 
this practice meant a skillful use of the domestic economic antagonisms 
within these countries for the achievement of their own political ends. 
To the governments of the Balkan states, these barter agreements offered 
an opportunity of initiating a policy favoring the farming class at the 
expense of the nonagricultural classes. What the industrial countries of 
Western and Central Europe achieved by tariffs and other measures dis- 
criminating against the products of foreign agriculture and what the 
United States achieved by some of the agricultural measures of the New 
Deal, was in Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia achieved by the 
barter treaties with Germany. 

Faced with the problem of rhis German economic offensive in the Bal- 
kans, Great Britain was helples.s. ft had to withdraw' from markets where it 
could buy only at prices higher than those in other countries. Conse- 
quently, the governments of the Balkan countries concerned declared that 
there were no pounds available for rhe payment of imports from Great 
Britain and refused to grant import licenses. Commerce between Great 
Britain and these countries was severely restricted. 

The same was no less true w ith regard to all other countries of We.stern 
Europe and of America. 

Such w'as the true nature of these much talked about clearing agree- 
ments which were hailed by many authors as the dawn of a new age of 
monetary management. 



XXXII. CONFISCATION AND REDISTRIBUTION 


I. The Philosophy of Confiscation 

I MiRVfMiOMSM IS guidcd by the idea that interfeiing with prop- 
erty lights does not affect the size of producnon The most naive 
manifestation of this fallacy is presented by confiscatory intervention- 
ism The ^leld of production activities is consideied a given magni- 
tude independent of the meiely accidental ariangements of socien’s 
social order 1 he task of the goveinment is seen as the “fair” distii- 
butioii of this national income among the saiious membeis of soci 
ety. 

The interventionists and the socialists contend that all commodities 
are turned out by a social process of production When this process 
comes to an end and its fruits iipen, a second social process, that of 
distribution of the vield, follows and allots a share to each The char- 
acteiistic featuie of the capitalist ordei is that the shares allotted aie 
unequal Some people— the entiepreneiirs, the capitalists, and the 
landowners— appiopriate to themseUes moie than they should Ac- 
cordingls, the pouions of other people aie curtailed Gosernment 
should by rights expiopiiate the surplus of the privileged and distribute 
It among the underpmileged 

Now in the market economy this alleged dualism of two independ- 
ent piocesses, that of production and that of distiibution, does not 
exist There is only one process going on Goods are not first pro- 
duced and then distributed 1 heie is no such thing as an appiopriation 
of portions out of a stock of ownerless goods The products come 
into existence as somebody’s property If one w ants to distribute them, 
one must first confiscate them It is certainly very easy for the govern- 
mental apparatus of compulsion and coercion to embark upon con- 
fiscation and expiopiiation But this does not prose that a durable 
system of economic affairs can be built upon such confiscation and 
expropiiation 

When the Vikings turned then backs upon a community of 
autarkic peasants whom the) had pliindeied, the suiviving victims 
began to work, to till the soil, and to build again When the pirates 
leturned aftei some \eais, they again found things to seize. But 
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capitalism cannot stand such reiterated predatory raids. Its capital ac- 
cumulation and investments are founded upon the expectation that no 
.such expropriation will occur. If this expectation is absent, people will 
prefer to consume their capital instead of safeguarding it for the 
expropriators. This is the inherent error of all plans that aim at com- 
bining private ov nership and reiterated expropriation. 


2 . Land Reform 

The social reformers of older days aimed at the establishment of 
a communitv of autarkic farmers only. The shares of land allotted to 
each member were to be equal. In the imagination of these Utopians 
there is no room for division of labor and specialization in processing 
trades. It is a serious mistake to call such a social order agrarian social- 
ism. It is merely a juxtaposition of economically self-sufficient house- 
holds. 

In the market economy the soil is a means of production like any 
other material factor of production. Plans aiming at a more or less 
equal distribution of the soil among the farming population are, under 
the conditions of the market economy, merely plans for granting 
privileges to a group of less efficient producers at the expense of the 
immense majority of consumers. The operation of the market tends 
to eliminate all those farmers who.se cost of production is higher than 
the marginal costs needed for the production of that amount of farm 
products the consumers are re|idy to buy. It determines the Size of 
the farms as well as the methods of production applied. If the govern- 
ment interferes in order to make a different arrangement of the condi- 
tions of farming pres ail, it raises the average price of farm products. 
If under competitive conditions m farmers, each of them operating 
a I .ooo-acrc farm, produce all those fann products the consumers are 
ready to acquire, and the government interferes in order to substitute 5 
m farmers, each of them operating a 200-acre farm, for m, the pre- 
\ ious number of farmers, the consumers foot the bill. 

It is vain to justify such land reforms by referring to natural law 
and other metaphysical ideas. The simple truth is that they enhance 
the price of agricultural products and that they also impair nonagri- 
cultural production. As more manpower is needed to turn out a unit 
of farm produce, more people are employed in farming and less are 
left for the processing industries. The total amount of commodities 
available for consumption drops and a certain group of people is 
favored at the expense of the majority. 
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j Confiscatory Tavation 

Today the mam instrument of confiscatoryf interventionism is 
taxation It does not matter whethei the objettise of estate and in- 
come taxation is the allegedly social motue of equalising xycalth and 
income oi u hether the primary motn e is that of ley enue What alone 
counts IS the lesultmg effect. 

I he aserage man looks at the pioblems involyed with umeilcd 
cnyy Why should anybody be iichei than he himself is- The lofty 
moialist conceals his lesentment in philosophical disquisitions He 
argues that a man yy ho oyy ns ten millions cannot be made happier by 
an increment of ninety millions more InyerseK. a man yyho owns a 
hundred millions docs not feel any impairment of happiness if his 
w ealth IS reduced to a bai e ten millions only The same reasoning holds 
good foi excessne incomes 

1 o judge in this yiay means to judge fiom an indiyidiialistic point 
of y lew The y ardstick applied is the supposed sentiments of indn id- 
iials 1 et the problems im oh cd are social pi obJenis, rhev must be ap 
piaised with legard to their soci.il consecjiientcs W’hat matteis is 
neithei the happiness of any Croesus nor his personal merits or de- 
ments, it is society andthepioductiyity of human effort 

\ law that prohibits any indnidual fioiii actumulating more than 
ten millions oi from making more thin one million a year lestiicts 
the actnities of precisely those entiepreneiirs who aic most success 
fill in filling the \yants of consumeis If such a law had been enacted 
in the United States fifty years ago. many yaho are multimillionaires 
today yyould lue m more modest ciicunistanccs But all those neyy 
blanches of industry which supply the masses with articles unheaid 
of befoic would operate, if at a'l, on a much smallei scale, and then 
pioducts w ould be be) ond the reach of the common man It is mani- 
festly contraiy to the mtcicst of the consunicis to pieyent the most 
efficient cnticpiencuis fiom expanding the sphcic of their actiyities 
up fn the limit to which the public appicncs of then conduct of 
business by buy uig then pioducts Hcic again the issue is w ho should 
he supreme, the consumeis or the goycinment- In the unhampered 
market the bchayior of consumers then buying oi abstention fiom 
buying, ultimately determines each indiyidual's income and wealth 
Should one test in the govcinmcnt the powei to overrule the con- 
sumers’ choices- 

Thc incorrigible statolatiist objects In his opinion what motuates 
the actn itics of the great entrepieneui is not the lust for w ealth, but 
the lust for power Such a "lO) al meichant” would not restrict his 
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jcti\ ities if he had to deh\ et all the suiphis eai ned to the tax collectoi 
His lust for power cannot be weakened by any considerations of 
mere money making Let us, for the sake of argument, accept this 
psychology. But on vihat else is the power of a businessman founded 
than on his wealth' How would Rockefeller and Ford have been in a 
position to acquire “power” if they had been pievented from acquir- 
ing wealth- Aftei all, those statolatnsts aie on comparatively bettei 
grounds who want to piohibit the accumulation of wealth pieciselv 
because it gives a man economic povvei ' 

1 axes aie necessaiy But the system of disci iminatoi\ taxation uni- 
V ersall\ accepted undei the misleading name of progrcssiv e taxation 
of income and inheritance is not a mode of taxation It is lathei a mode 
ol disguised cxpiopriation of the successful capitalists and entie- 
pieneuis Whatevci the governments’ satellites may advance in its 
tav 01, It IS incompatible vv ith the presets ation of the maiket economy . 
It can at best be consideied a means of bringing about socialism 
1 ooking backward on the evolution ot income tax lates fiom the 
beginning of the Fedciil income tax in 1913 until the piesent day, 
one can haidiv believe that the tax v\ ill not soon absoib 100 pei cent 
ot all suiphis above the customaiv level ot 1 laboi-union leader’s 
salar3 

1 conoiiiics IS not conceincd with the spuiioiis mctiphysical doc- 
ti mes adv anced in fav m of tix piogression, but w ith its lepeicussions 
on the npeiation of the iiiaikct economy' Tlie interventionist authois 
ind politicians look at the problems involved fiom the angle of then 
iibitiaiv notions of whit IS ‘ Slici ills dcsiinble” ^s they see it, “the 
pm pose ot taxition is ncvci to laisc monev, since the government 
tan raise ill the iiioncv it needs bv punting it’ I he tiut purpose 
ot taxation is ‘to Iciv e less in the hands of the taxpav ei ’ 

1 coiioiiiists jppioaeh the issue fiom 1 diftcicnt angle Ihev ask 
hist what ait the effeets of eonfistitoiv taxition on capital accumu- 
1 irion' The gicatci part of that poition of the highei ineoiiics w hitli 
IS tixed ivv IV would have been used foi the accumulation of addi- 
tionil capital It the tieasiirv cmplovs the piotccds foi eiiiicnt c\- 
penditiiic, the lesult is a drop in the .inioimt ot capital accumulation 
1 he s line is v alid, ev en to a gie itci extent, foi death taxes I hex foice 
the hens to sell a consideiable pait ot the testitoi s estate This capital 
is, ot course, not destroyed, it nieiclv changes owneiship But the 

1 there a no need to emplijstae again that the use (d the temiinology of 
politic il rule IS entirclv inadequate in the trcamient of eennoniic problems See 
ibove, pp 172-27, 

2 Cf A B 1 erner, I he Economics of Control, PTinctpLi of U' elf ate Econmn 
tii (New \ork, 1944), pp 307-308 
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savings of the puicliaseis, sshich are spent foi the acquisition of the 
capital sold by the heirs, \c ould have constituted a net increment in 
capital available Thus the accumulation of new capital is slowed 
down. The realization of technological impiovement is impaired, the 
quota of capital invested per workei employed is reduced, a check is 
placed upon the rise in the productivitv of labor and upon the con- 
comitant rise m real w age rates It is obv lous that the popular belief 
that this mode of confiscatorv taxation haims onH the immediate 
victims, the iich, is false 

If capitalists aie faced with the likelihood that the income tax oi 
the estate tax will use to loo per cent, the\ will piefei to consume 
their capital funds rathei than to pieseive them for the tax collectoi 

Confiscatoi\ taxation results in checking economic piogress and 
improvement not onl\ by its effect upon capital accumulation It 
brings about a geneial trend toward stagnation and the preservation 
of business practices which could not last undei the competitive con- 
ditions of the unhampeied maiket econom\ 

It IS an inherent featuie of capitalism that it is no lespecrei of 
vested inteiests and foices eveiv' capitalist and entiepreneui to adjust 
his conduct of business anew each dav to the (hanging stiucture of 
the maiket Capitalists and entiepicneuis aie nevei fiee to lelax As 
long as the\ remain in business the\ ai e nev ei gi anted the pi iv ilege ol 
(|uietl\ enjoving the flints of then ancestois and then own achieve- 
ments and of lapsing into i loutine If the\ foiget that then task is 
to sei'.e the consumeis to the best of then abilities, the\ will ver\ 
soon forfeit their cniinent position and will be thiown back into the 
lanks of the common man I hen leadciship and their funds aie con- 
tiiuiallv challenged bv newcomeis 

Fveiv ingenious man is free to stait new business piojects He mat 
be poor, his funds ma\ be modest and most of them mav be boirowed 
But if he fills the w ants of consumers in the best and cheapest w a\ , 
he will succeed bv means of “excessive” profits He ploughs back 
the gieatei pait of his profits into his business, thus making it giow 
lapidlv It IS the activitv of such enteipiising paivenus that piovides 
'he market economv with its “dvnamism” These nouvcaux iiches 
are the haibingers of economic impiovement 1 hen thieatening com- 
petition foices the old films and big corpoiations eithei to adjust then 
conduct to the best possible seivice of the public oi to go out ol 
liusiness 

But todav taxes often absoib the gitaiei pait of the newtomei's 
“excessive’ piofits He cannot accumulate capital, he cannot expand 
his own business, he will never become big business and a match foi 
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the vested interests. The old firms do not need to fear his competition; 
they are sheltered by the tax collector. They may with impunity in- 
dulge in routine, they may defy the at ishes of the public and become 
conservative. It is true, the income tax' prevents them, too, from ac- 
cumulating nett capital. But what is more important for them is that 
it presents the dangerous neat comer from accumulating any capital. 
They are virtually privileged by the tax system. In this sense progres- 
sive taxation checks economic progress and makes for rigidity. While 
under unhampered capitalism the ownership of capital is a liability 
forcing the ow net to serve the consumers, modern methods of taxation 
transform it into a privilege. 

The interventionists complain that big business is getting rigid and 
bureaucratic and that it is no longer possible for competent new- 
comers to challenge the vested interests of the old rich families. 
However, as far as their complaints are justified, they complain about 
things w hich are merely the result of their ow n policies. 

Profits are the driving force of the market economy’. The greater 
the profits, the better the needs of the consumers arc supplied. For 
profits can only be reaped bv removing discrepancies between the 
demands of the consumers and the previous state of production 
actisities. He who serves the public best, makes the highest profits. 
In fighting profits go\ ernmcnts deliberately sabotage the operation of 
the market economy. 

C.onfiscatoiv Taxation ami Risk-Taking; 

A popular fallacy considers entrepreneurial profit a reward for risk- 
taking. It looks upon the entrepreneur as a gambler who invests in a lot- 
tery after having w eighed the fas oralile chances of winning a priae against 
the unfavorable chances of losing his stake. This opinion manifests itself 
most clearly in the description of stock-exchange transactions as a sort of 
gambling. From the point of view of this vs idespiead fable, the evil caused 
In confiscatory taxation is that it disarranges the ratio betw ren the fas or- 
able and the unfasorable chances in the lottery . The prizes are cut down, 
while the unfavorable hazards remain unchanged. Thus capitalists and 
entrepreneurs are discouraged from embarking upon risky v cntures. 

Fverv word in this reasoning is false. The owner of capital does nor 
choose betw een more risky , less i iskv , and safe investments. He is forced, 
by the v erv operation of the market economy, to invest his funds in such 
a wav as to supply the most urgent needs of the consumers to the best 
possible extent. If the methods of taxation resorted to by the government 
bring about capital consumption or restrict the actuniulation of new 
capital, the capital required for marginal employ nienrs is lacking and an 
expansion of investment w hich would l\fv c been effected in the absence 
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of the&c ta\es is prcvenced. The wants of the consumers arc satisHed to a 
lesser e\tent only. But this outcome is not caused by a reluctance of capi- 
talists to take risks; it is caused by a drop in capital supply. 

There is no such thing as a safe investment. If capitalists were to behave 
in the way the risk fable describes and were to strive after what they con- 
sider to be the safest investment, their conduct would render this line of 
investment unsafe and they would certainly lose their input. Kor the 
capitalist there is no means of evading the law of the market that makes it 
imperative for the investor to comply w'ith the wishes of the consumers 
and to produce all that can be produced under the given state of capital 
supply, technologic.ll knowledge, and the valuations of the consumers \ 
capitalist never choses that iiivestnicnt in which, according to his under- 
standing of the future, the danger of losing his input is smallest. He chooses 
that investment in which he expects to make the highest possible profit 

Those capitalists who arc aware of their own lack of abilitv to judge 
correctly for themselves the trend of the market do not invest in equity 
capital, but lend their funds to the ow nets of such v enture capital. Thev 
thus enter into a sort of partnership with those on whose better abilitv to 
appraise the conditions of the market thev relv . It is customarv to call 
venture capital risk capital. However, as has been pointed out, the success 
or failure of the investment m preferred stock, bonds, debentures, mort- 
gages, and other loans depends ultiinatelv also on the same factors that 
determine success or failure of the venture capital invested.’ There is no 
such thing as independence of die vicissitudes of the market. 

If taxation were to strengthen the supply of loan capital at the expense 
of the supply of venture capital, it would make the gross market rate of 
interest diop and at the same time, by increasing the share of borrowed 
capital as against the share of equitv cajntal in the capital .structure of the 
firms and corporations, render the investment in loans more uncertain. 
The process would therefore be self-liquidating. 

The fact that a capitalist as a rule does not concentrate his investments, 
both in common stock and in loans, in one enterprise or one branch of 
business, but prefers to spread out his funds among various classes of in- 
vestment, does not suggest that he wants to reduce his “gambling risk " 
He wants to improve his chances of earning profits. 

Nobod) embarks upon any investment if he does not expect to make a 
good invesnnent. Nobody deliberately chooses a malinvestment. It is onlv 
the emergence of conditions not properly anticipated by the investor that 
turns an investment into a malinvestment. 

As has been pointed out, there cannot be such a thing as noninvested 
capital.’ The capitalist is not free to choose between investment and non- 
investment. Neither is he free to deviate in the choice of his investments 
from the lines determined bv the most urgent among the yet unsatisfied 

1 Cf. above, pp. 536-537. 

a Cf above, pp T-iS-azo, 
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wants of the consumers. He must try to anticipate these future wants cor- 
rectly. Taxes may reduce the amount of additional capital available or 
even bring about consumption of capital previously accumulated. But 
they do not affect the emploj'ment of capital available, whates'er its 
quantity may be. 

With an excessive height of the income and estate tax rates for the very 
rich, a capitalbt may consider it the most advisable thing to keep all his 
funds in cash or in bank balances not bearing any interest. He consumes 
part of his capital, pays no income tax and reduces the inheritance tax 
which his heirs will have to pay. But even if people really behave this 
way, their conduct does not affect the employment of the capital available. 
It affects prices. But no capital good remains uninvested on account of it. 
.\nd the operation of the market pushes investment into those lines in 
which it is expected to satisfy the most urgent not yet satisfied demand of 
the buying public. 



XXXIII, SYNDICALISM AND CORPORATIVISM 


I. The Syndicalist Idea 

T he term syndicalism is used to signify two entirely different 
things. 

Syndicalism, as used by the partisans of Georges Sorel, means special 
revolutionary tactics to be resorted to for the realization of socialism. 
Labor unions, it implies, should not waste their strength in the task 
of improving the conditions of wage earners within the frame of 
capitalism. They should adopt action directe, unflinching violence 
to destroy all the institutions of capitalism. They should neyer cease 
to fight— in the genuine sense of the term— for their ultimate goal, 
socialism. The proletarians must not let themselyes be fooled by the 
catchn ords of the bourgeoisie, such as liberty, democracy, representa- 
tive government. They must seek their salvation in the class struggle, 
in bloody revolutionary upheavals and in the pitiless annihilation of 
the bourgeois. 

Thia doctrine played and still plays an enormous role in modern 
politics. It has provided essential ideas to Russian Bolshevism, Italian 
Fascism, and German Nazism. But it is a purely political issue and 
may be disregarded in a catallactic analysis. 

The second meaning of the term syndicalism refers to a program 
of society’s economic organization. While socialism aims at the sub- 
stitution of government ownership of the means of production for 
private ownership, syndicalism wants to give the ownership of the 
plants to the workers employed in them. Such slogans as "The rail- 
roads to the railroadmen” or “The mines to the miners” best indicate 
the ultimate goals of syndicalism. 

The ideas of socialism and those of syndicalism in the sense of action 
directe were developed by intellectuals whom consistent adepts of all 
Marxian sects cannot help de.scribing as bourgeois. But the idea of 
syndicalism as a system of .social organization is a genuine product of 
the “proletarian mind.” It is precisely what the naive employee con- 
siders a fair and expedient means for improving his own material well 
being. F.liminate the idle para.^tes, the entrepreneurs and capitalists. 
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and give their “unearned incomes” to the workers! Nothing could be 
simpler. 

If one were to take these plans .seriously, one would not have to 
deal with them in a discussion of the problems of interventionism. 
One would have to realize that syndicalism is neither socialism, nor 
capitalism, nor interventionism, but a system of its own different from 
these three schemes. How'ever, one cannot take the syndicalist pro- 
gram seriously, and nobody ever has. Nobody has been so confused 
and injudicious as to advocate syndicalism openly as a social svstem. 
Syndicalism has played a role in the discwssion of economic issues only 
as far as certain programs unwittingly contained syndicalist features. 
There are e!e;nents of s\’ndicalism in certain objectives of govern- 
ment and labor-union interference with market phenomena. There 
are, moreover, guild socialism and corporativism, which pretended 
to avoid the government omnipotence inherent in all socialist and 
interventionist ventures by adulterating them uith a syndicalist ad- 
mixture. 

2. The Fallacies of Syndicalism 

The root of the syndicalist idea is to be .seen in the belief that entre- 
preneurs and capitalists are irresponsible autocrats who are free to 
conduct their affairs arbitrarily. Such a dictatorship must not be 
tolerated. The liberal movement, which has substituted representative 
government for the despotism of hereditary kings and aristocrats, 
must crow'n its achievements by substituting “industrial dem«:racy” 
for the tyranny of hereditary capitalists and entrepreneurs. The eco- 
nomic revolution must bring to a climax the liberation of the people 
which the political revolution has inaugurated. 

The fundamental error of this argument is obvious. The entre- 
preneurs and capitalists arc ntrt irresponsible autocrats. They arc 
unconditional!)' subject to the sovereignty of the consumers. The 
market is a consumers’ democracy. The syndicalists want to transform 
it into a producers’ democracy. This idea is fallacious, for the sole end 
and purpose of production is consumption. 

What the syndicalist considers the most serious defect of the capital- 
ist system and disparages as the brutality and callousness of autocratic 
profit-seekers is precisely the outcome of the supremacy of the con- 
sumers. Under the competitive conditions of the unhampered market 
economy the entrepreneurs arc forced to improve technological 
methods of production without regard to the vested interests of the 
workers. The employer is forced never to pay workers more than 
corresponds to the consumers’ appraisal of their adhievements. If an 
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employee asks for a raise because his wife has borne him a new baby 
and the employer refuses on the ground that the infant does not 
contribute to the factory’s effort, the employer acts as the mandatary 
of the consumers. These consumers are not prepared to pay more for 
any commodity merely because the worker has a large family. The 
naivete of the syndicalists manifests itself in the fact that they w'ould 
never concede to those producing the articles w'hich they themselves 
are using the same privileges which they claim for themselves. 

The syndicalist principle requires that the shares of every corpo- 
ration should be taken away from “absentee ownership” and be 
equally distributed among the employees; payment of interest and 
principal of debts, is to be discontinued. “Management" will then 
be placed in the hands of a board elected by the workers w ho are 
now also the shareholders. This mode of confiscation and redistribu- 
tion will not bring about equality within the nation or the world. It 
w ould give more to the employees of those enterprises in which the 
quota of capital invested per worker is greater and less ro those in 
which it is smaller. 

It is a characteristic fact that the sv ndicalists in dealing with these 
issues always refer to management and never mention entrepre- 
neurial activities. As the average subordinate employee sees things, 
all that is to be done in the conduct of business is to accomplish those 
ancillary tasks which are entrusted to the managerial hierarchy within 
the frame of the entrepreneurial plans. In his eyes the individual plant 
or workshop as it exists and operates today is a permanent establish- 
ment. It will never change. It will always turn out the same products. 
He ignores completely the fact that conditions are in a ceaseless flu.v, 
and that the industrial structure must be daily adjusted to the solu- 
tion of new problems. His world view is stationary. It does not allow 
for new branches of business, new products, and new and better 
methods for manufacturing the old products. Thus the syndicalist 
ignores the ' essential probleins of entrepreneurship: providing the 
capital for new industries and the expansion of already existing in- 
dustries, restricting branches for the products demand for which 
drops, technological improvement. It is not unfair to call syndicalism 
the economic philosophy of short-sighted people, of those adamant 
conservatives who look askance upon any innovation and are so 
blinded by envy that they call down curses upon those who provide 
them w ith more, better, and cheaper products. They are like patients 

ho grudge the doctor his success in curing them of a malady. 
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3. Syndicalist Elements m Popular Policies 

1 he popularity of syndicalism manifests itself in s arious postulates 
of contemporary economic policies The essence of these policies is 
alss ays to grant pru ileges to a mmority group at the expense of the 
immense majority. They invariably result in impairing the wealth 
and income of the majonty. 

Many labor unions are intent upon restricting the number of w ork- 
ers emploj'ed in their field. While the public wants more and cheapei 
books, periodicals and newspapers, and would get them undei the 
conditions of an unhampered labor market, the tj pogiaphical unions 
prevent many newcomeis from working in printing offices The 
effect IS, of course, an increase in the wages earned by the union 
members. But the corollary is a drop of wage rates for those not 
admitted and an enhancement in the pi ice of printed matter. The 
same effect is brought about by umon opposition to the utilivation 
of technological improvements and by all sorts of featherbedding 
practices. 

Radical sj ndicalism aims at entirely eliminating payment of divi- 
dends to shareholders and of interest to creditors The interventionists 
in their enthusiasm for middle-of-the-road solutions w ant to appease 
the sjnditalists b> giving the employees a part of the piofits. Profit- 
shiring IS a very popiilai slogan There is no need to enter anew into 
an evamination of the fallacies implied in the undcilving philosophy 
It suffices to show the absuid consequences to which such a^vstem 
must lead * 

It maj sometimes be good policv foi a small shop 01 foi an entei- 
piise emploving highlv skilled workers, to giant an extra bonus to 
emplov ecs if business is piospcious But it is 1 non seqiiitur to assume 
that what under special conditions mav he wise foi an individual 
him could woik satisfactoiilv ns a gencial svstem 1 heie is no lea- 
son w hv one vv eldei should make more monev because his emplov ei 
cai ns high pi ofits and another w elder less ticc nisc his emplov er eai ns 
lowei piofits 01 no profits at all The w 01 kers themselves would lebel 
against such a method of leimineianon It could not be picsciv ed ev eii 
toi a short tune 

\ caiicatuie of the piofit-shaiiiig scheme is the alality to-pay piin- 
ciple as reccntlv introduced into the piogiam of -kmeiican labor 
unionism While the proht-sliaimg sthenic anus at an allocation to 
the emplov ces ot a part of piofits alitidv eaiiied, the ability-to-pav 
scheme aims at a distiibution of profits w hich some external observ'ers 
believe the emplov ei max eain in the future The issue has been 
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obfuscated b\ the fact that the Truman Administration, after having 
accepted the new union doctrine, announced that it w as appointing 
a “fact-finding” board which would have the authority to examine 
the books of the employers in order to determine their ability to 
pay an increase in w ages. However, the books can provide information 
only about past costs and proceeds and past profits and losses. Esti- 
mates of future volume of production, future sales, future costs, oi 
future profits or losses are not facts, but speculative anticipations. 
There are no facts about future profits.' 

There cannot be any question of realizing the syndicalist ideal 
according to w hich the proceeds of an enterprise should completely 
go to the employees and nothing should be left for interest on the 
capital invested and profits. If one wants to abolish what is called 
“unearned income,” one must adopt socialism. 


4. Guild Socialism and Corporativism 

The ideas of guild socialism and torporatis isni 01 iginated from tw o 
different lines of thought. 

The eulogists of medie\ al institutions long praised the eminence 
of the guilds. What w as needed to wash awa\ the alleged evils of the 
market ccoiioiiiv w as siiiipls to return to the w ell-tned methods of 
the past. However, all these diatribes lemamed sterile. The critics 
never attempted to paiticulaii/e their suggestions or to elaborate def- 
inite plans for an economic reconstruction of the social order. The 
most thev did was to point out the alleged supcnoritv of the old 
quasi-representative assemblies of the tvpe of the French fiwfj- 
Qaieraux and the German Staiidischc Landtags as against the modern 
parliainentarv bodies. But even with regard to this constitutional 
issue their ideas w ere rather vague. 

The second source of guild socialism is to be found in specific 
political conditions of Great Biitain. When the conflict with Germany 
became aggravated and finallv m 1914 led to war, the younger British 
socialists began to feel uneasv about their program. The state idolativ 
of the Fabians and then gloiification of German and Prussian institu- 
tions vv as par.ido\ical indeed at a time vv hen their ow n countrv was 
involved m a pitiless snuggle against Geimanv . What was the use of 
fighting the Geimans when the most “progiessive” intellectuals of 
the countrv longed for the adoption of German social policies' Was 
It possible to praise Biitish libertv as against Prussian bondage and 

1 Cf. F. R. Fairchild, Protiti and the Ability to Pay U'agei ( Irvmgtoii-oii- 
Hudson, 1946), p 47* 
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at the same time to recommend the methods of Bismarck and his 
successors? British socialists yearned for a specifically British brand 
of socialism as different as possible from the Teutonic brand. The 
problem was to construct a socialist scheme without totalitarian state 
supremacy and omnipotence, an individualistic variety of collec- 
tivism. 

The solution of this problem is no less impossible than that of the 
construction of a triangular square. Yet the young men of Oxford 
confidently tried to solve it. They borrowed for their program the 
name guild socialism from the little known group of the eulogists of 
the Middle Ages. They characterized their scheme as industrial self- 
governmenr, an economic corollary of the most renowned principle 
of English political rule, local government. In their plans they assigned 
the leading role to the most powerful British pressure group, the 
trade unions. Thus they did everything to make their device palatable 
to their countrymen. 

However, neither these captivating adornments nor the obtnisive 
and noisy propaganda could mislead intelligent people. The plan was 
contradictory and blatantly impracticable. After only a few )'ears it 
fell into complete oblivion in the country of its origin. 

But then came a resurrection. The Italian Fascists badly needed an 
economic program of their own. After having seceded from the in- 
ternational parties of Marxian socialism, they could no longer pose as 
socialists. Neither were they, the proud scions of the invincible Roman 
legionaries, prepared to make concessions to Western capitalisoj or to 
Prussian interventionism, the cdimtcrfeit ideologies of the barbarians 
who had destros ed their glorious empire. They w ere in search of 
a social philosophs’, pureK' and e.xclusivcK’ Italian. Whether or not 
they knev that their gospel svas merely a replica of British guild 
socialism is immaterial. .\t any rate, the stalo corporatkv was nothing 
but a rebaptized edition of guild socialism. The differences concerned 
only unimportant details. • 

Corporativism was flamboyantly advertised by the bombastic propa- 
ganda of the Fascists, and the success of their campaign was over- 
whelming. Many foreign authors exuberantly praised the miraculous 
achievements of the new system. The governments of Austria and 
Portugal emphasized that they were firmly committed to the noble 
ideas of corporativism. The 'Pope’s encyclical Qnadragesimo anno 
I iQti) contained passages which could — but need not — ^be inter- 
preted as an endorsement of corporativism. At any rate Catholic 
authors supported this interpretation in books which were published 
with the imprimatur of the Church authorities. 
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Yet neither the Italian Fascists nor the Austrian and Portuguese 
governments ever made any serious attempt to realize the corpora- 
tivist utopia. The Italians attached to various institutions the label 
coTporativist and transformed the university chairs of political econ- 
omy into chairs of economia politica e corporativa. But never was 
there any question of the much talked about essential feature of cor- 
porativism, self-government of the various branches of trade and 
industry. The Fascist Government clung first to the same principles 
of economic policies which all not outright socialist governments 
have adopted in our day, interventionism. Then later it turned step 
by step toward the German system of socialism, i.c., all-round state 
control of economic activities. 

The fundamental idea both of guild socialism and of corporativism 
is that every branch of business forms a monopolistic body, the guild 
or corporazione.- This entity enjoys full autonomy; it is free to settle 
all its internal affairs without interference of external factors and of 
people vi’ho are not themselves members of the guild. The mutual 
relations between the various guilds are settled by direct bargaining 
from guild to guild or b\ the decisions of a general assembly of the 
delegates of all guilds. In the regular course of affairs the govern- 
ment does not interfere at all. Only in exceptional cases, when an 
agreement betw een the various guilds cannot be attained, is the state 
called in.’ 

In drafting this scheme the guild socialists had in mind the condi- 
tions of British local government and the relation betw een the various 
local authorities and the central govelnment of the United Kingdom. 
They aimed at self-government of each branch of industry; thes 
w anted, as the Webbs put it, “the right of self-determination for each 
vocation." ' In the .same w ay in « hich each municipalitv takes care 
of Its local community affairs and the national government handles 
onl\ those affairs which concern the interests of the whole nation, 
the guild alone should have jurisdiction over its internal affairs and the 
government should restrict its interference to those things which the 
guilds themselves cannot settle. 

However, within a system of social cooperation under the division 

2. The most elaborate description of guild socialism is provided by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, A Constitution for the Socialist Cotmttonscealth of Great Britain 
(London, 1920), the best book on corporativism is Ugo Papi, Leziom di 
Economia Generate e Corporativa, Vol. HI (Padova, 1934). 

Mussolini declared on January 13, 1934, in the Senate; “Solo in un secondo 
tempo, quando le categoric non abbiano trovato la via dell’ accordo e dell' eqiiili- 
brio, lo Stato potra intervenire.” (Quoted by Papi, op. cit., p. 225. 1 

4 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. ck., pp. 277 ff. 
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of laboi theie aic no such things as matters of concern only to those 
engaged in a special plant, enterprise, or branch of industry and of no 
concern to outsiders There arc no internal affairs of any guild or 
corporazwne the aiiangement of which does not affect the whole 
nation A blanch of business does not serve only those who are oc- 
cupied in It, It serves ev ery body If w ithm an\ branch of business there 
IS mefficiencv, a squandering of scarce factors of production, or a 
reluctance to adopt the most appiopriate methods of production, 
everybody's material interests aie hurt One cannot leave decisions 
concerning the choice of technological methods, the quantity and 
quality of products, the houis of woik, and a thousand other things 
to the members of the guild, because they concern outsiders no less 
than members In the market economy the entiepreneur in making 
such decisions is unconditionally subject to the law of the market 
He IS responsible to the consumers If he w ere to defy the orders of 
the consumers, he yyould suffer losses and would very soon forfeit 
his entrepreneurial position Bur the monopolistic guild does not need 
to fear competition It enjoys the inalienable right of exclusively 
covering its held of pioduction It is, if left alone and autonomous, 
not the scry ant of the consumeis, but their master It is free to resort 
to practices w hich fay or its members at the expense of the rest of 
the people 

It IS of no importance whcthei within the guild the yy inkers alone 
rule or w hethcr and to w hat extent the capitalists and the formei 
enticprcncurs coopcute in the iiiamgcment of affairs It isjikewise 
without importance whether In not some sens in the guild’s goyern- 
ing bond aie assigned to reprcscnntiyes ol the consumeis What 
counts IS that the guild, if autonomous, is not subject to ptessure that 
yyould force it to adjust its opei uions to the best possible satisfaction 
of the consumers It is fice to give the interests of its members pre- 
cedence oyei the interests of consumers There is in the scheme of 
guild sociilism and corpoiatnism nothing that yyould take into ac- 
count the fact thit the only puiposc of production is consumption 
Things are turned upside down Pioduction becomes an end in itself 

W hen the American Xcw Deal enabaiked upon the National Re- 
coaery Admimsti ation scheme, the goyeinmcnt and its brain trust 
yyere fully aw aie of the fact that what they planned yyas merely the 
estiblishment of an adiiiinlstratiyc apparatus for full government 
contiol of business The short-sightedness of the guild socialists and 
corpoiatiyists is to be seen in the fact that they believed that the 
autonomous guild or coiporaaione could be considered a device foi 
a w orking sy stem of social cooperation 
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It is very easv indeed for each guild to arrange its allegedly internal 
affairs in such a way as to satisfy its members fully. Short hours of 
work, high wage rates, no further improvements in technological 
methods or in the quality of the products which could inconvenience 
the members — very well. But what will the result be if all guilds re- 
sort to the same policies? 

Under the guild system there is no longer any question of a market. 
There are no longer any prices in the catallactic sense of the term. 
There are neither competitive prices nor monopoly prices. Those 
guilds which monopolize the supply of vital necessities attain a 
dictatorial position. The producers of indispensable foodstuffs and 
fuel and the suppliers of electric current and of transportation can 
with impunity squeeze the whole people. Does anybody e.vpect that 
the majority will tolerate such a state of affairs? There is no doubt 
that any attempt to realize the corporativist utopia would in a very 
short time lead to violent conflicts, if the government did not inter- 
fere when the vital industries abused their privileged position. What 
the doctrinaires envisage only as an c.xceptional measure — the inter- 
ference of the government — will become the rule. Guild socialism and 
corporativism will turn into full government control of all produc- 
tion activities. The)’ will develop into that system of Prussian 
/wangswirtschaft v\ hich they were designed to avoid. 

There is no need to deal with the other fundamental shortcomings 
of the guild scheme. It is as deficient as any other syndicabst project. 
It does flot take into account the necessity of shifting capital and labor 
from one branch to another and of establishing new branches of pro- 
duction. It entirely neglects the problem of saving and capital ac- 
cumulation. In short, it is nonsense. 



XXXIV. THE ECONOMICS OF WAR 


I. Total War 

;>tahk market eeonomy involves peaceful cooperation. It bursts 

1 asunder when the citizens turn into warriors and, instead of 
exchanging coninioditics and services, fight one another. 

The wars fought bv primitive tribes did not affect cooperation 
under the division of labor. Such cooperation by and large did not 
e.xist between the warring parties before the outbreak of hostilities. 
These wars were unlimited or total wars. Thev aimed at total victory 
and total defeat. The defeated were either exterminated or expelled 
from their dwelling places or enslaved. The idea that a treaty could 
settle the conflict and make it possible for both parties to live in peace- 
' fill neighborly conditions was not present in the minds of the fighters. 

The spirit of conquest does not acknowledge restraints other than 
those imposed by a power which resists successfully. The principle 
of empire building is to expand the sphere of supremacy as far as 
possible. The great .Asiatic conquerors and the Roman Imperators 
were stopped only when they could not march farther. Tten they 
postponed aggression for later days. They did not abandon their 
ambitious plans and did not consider independent foreign stares as 
anything else than targets for later onslaughts. 

This philosophy of boundless conquest also animated the rulers of 
medieval Europe. They too aimed first of all at the utmost expansion 
of the size of their realms. But the institutions of feudalism proi ided- 
them with only scanty means for warfare. A'assals wefe not obliged 
to fight for their lord more than a limited time. The .selfishness of the 
vassals who insisted on their rights checked the king's aggressiveness. 
Thus the peaceful coexistence of a number of sovereign states orig- 
inated. In the sixteenth centurx' a Frenchman, Bodin, developed the 
theory of national sovereignty. In the seventeenth century a Dutch- 
man, Grotius, added to it a theory of international relations in war 
and peace. 

With the disintegration of feudalism, sovereigns could no longer 
rely upon summoned vassals. They “nationalized” the country’s armed 
forces. Henceforth, the warriors w^rc fhe king’s- mercenaries. The 
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organization, equipment, and support of such troops were rather 
costly and a heavy burden on the ruler’s revenues. The ambitions of 
the princes were unbounded, but financial considerations forced 
them to moderate their designs. They no longer planned to conquer a 
whole country. All they aimed at was the conquest of a few cities 
or of a province. To attain more would also have been unwise 
politically. For the European powers were anxious not to let any 
one of them become too powerful and a menace to their own safety. 
A too impetuous conqueror must always fear a coalition of all those 
whom his bigness has frightened. 

The combined effect of military, financial, and political circum- 
stances produced the limited warfare which prevailed in Europe in 
the three hundred years preceding the French Revolution. Wars were 
fought by comparatively small armies of professional soldiers. War 
was not an affair of the peoples; it concerned the rulers only. The 
citizens detested war y hich brought mischief to them and burdened 
them with taxes and contributions. But they considered themselves 
victims of events in which they did not participate actively. Even 
the belligerent armies respected the “neutrality” of the civilians. As 
they saw it, they y ere fighting the supreme warlord of the hostile 
forces, but not the noncombatant subjects of the enemy. In the wars 
fought on the European continent the property of civilians was con- 
sidered inviolable. In 1856 the Congress of Paris made an attempt 
to extend this principle to naval warfare. More and more, eminent 
minds began to discuss the possibility of abolishing war altogether. 

Looking at conditions as they had developed under the system of 
limited w arfarc, philosophers found w ars useless, l^en arc killed or 
maimed, wealth is destroyed, countries are devastated for the sole 
benefit of kings and ruling oligarchies. The peoples themselves do 
not derive any gain from victory. The individual citizens are not 
enriched if their rulers expand the size of their realm by annexing a 
province. For' the people wars do not pay. The only cause of armed 
conflict is the greed of autocrats. The substitution of representative 
government for royal despotism will abolish war altogether. Democ- 
racies are peaceful. It is no concern of theirs whether their nation's 
sovereignty stretches over a larger or smaller territory. They will 
treat territorial problems without bias and passion. They will settle 
them peacefully. What is needed to make peace durable is to dethrone 
the despots. This, of course, cannot be achiet’ed peacefully. It is 
necessary to crush the mercenaries of the kings. But this revolutionary 
war of the peoples against the tyrants will be the last war, the war to 
abolish war forever. 
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This idea was already dimly present in the minds of the French 
revolutionary leaders u hen, after having repelled the invading armies 
of Prussia and Austria, thc\ embarked upon a campaign of aggression. 
Of course, under the leadership of Napoleon they themselves very 
soon adopted the most ruthless methods of boundless expansion and 
annexation until a coalition of all European pow ers frustrated their 
ambitions. But the idea of durable peace Mas soon resurrected. It was 
one of the main points in the body of nineteenth-century liberalism 
as consistentK elaborated in the much abused principles of the Man- 
chester School. 

These British liberals and their continental friends \\ ere keen enough 
to realirc that m hat can safeguard durable peace is not simply gov- 
ernment bs the people, liut got eminent b\ the people under un- 
limited laisscz fairc. In their c\es free trade, both in domestic affairs 
and in international relations, was the necessary prerequisite of the 
preservation of peace. In such a world without trade and migration 
barriers no incentives for war and conquest aie left. Fully convinced 
of the n refutable persuasiveness of the liberal ideas, they dropped 
the notion of the last w at to abolish all w ars. All peoples w ill of their 
own accoid recogni/.c the blessings of free trade and peace and will 
cuib their domestic despots without any aid from abroad. 

Most histoii.ins cntirclv fail to retogni/c the factors which replaced 
the “ limited" w ar of the ancien regime by the "unlimited” vv ar of our 

( age. As thev see it, the change came with the shift from the dynastic 
to the n.itional form of state ,ind was a consequence of ths^Frcnch 
Rev olution. T hcv look onlv upon attending phenomena and confu,sc 
causes and effects. Thev speak of the composition of the armies, of 
strategical and tactical principles, of weapons and transportation 
facilities, <ind of manv other matters of milirarv art and administra- 
rne techiiicMiitics.' However, all these things do not explain why 
modern nations picfer aggression to peace. 

V I here is perfect agi cement with regard to the fact That total war 
I IS .111 offshoot of aggressive n.ition.ilism. But this is merelv circular 
reasoning. M'e call .iggressivc nationalism that ideology which makes 
for modem total war. Aggressive nationalism is the necessary deriva- 
tive of the policies of interventionism and national planning. While 
laisscz fairc eliminates the causes of international conflict, govern- 
ment interference with biruncss and sociahsni create conflicts for 

I. The best presentation of the tradition il interpretation is provided by the 
book, Maters of llodera Strateiiy, Military Thought front Machiavelli to Hitler, 
cd. E. M. I'arle (Princeton University Press, 1944) , cf. especially the contribution 
of R. R. Palmer, pp. 49-53. 
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which no peaceful solution can be found. While under free trade 
and freedom of migration no individual is concerned about the ter- 
ritorial size of his country, under the protective measures of economic 
nationalism nearlv every citizen has a substantial interest in these 
territorial issues. The enlargement of the territory subject to the 
sovereignty of his own government means material improvement 
for him or at least relief from restrictions which a foreign govern- 
ment has imposed upon his well-being. What has transformed the 
limited war between royal armies into total war, the clash between 
peoples, is not technicalities of military art, but the substitution of the 
welfare state for the laissez-faire state. 

If Napoleon 1 had reached his goal, the French Empire would have 
stretched far beyond the limits of 1815. Spain and Naples would have 
been ruled by kings of the house of Bonaparte-Murat instead of kings 
of another French family, the Bourbons. The palace of Kassel would 
have been occupied by a French playboy instead of one of the 
egregious Electors of the Hesse family. .'Ml these things would not 
have made the citizens of France more prosperous. Neither did the 
citizens of Prussia win anything from the fact that their king in 1866 
evicted his cousins of Hanover, Hes.se-Kasscl and Nassau from their 
luxurious residences. But if Hitler had realized his plans, the Ger- 
mans expected to enjoy a higher standard of living. They were 
confident that the annihilation of the French, the Poles, and the 
Gzechs would make every member of their own race richer. The 
sfruggle» 5 or more Lebensraum was their own war. 

Under laissez faire peaceful coexistence of a multitude of sovereign 
nations is possible. Under government control of business it is im- 
possible. The tragic error of President Wilson was that he ignored 
this essential point. Modern total war has nothing in common w'ith 
the limited war of the old dynasties. It is a war against trade and mi- 
gration barriers, a war of the comparatively overpopulated countries 
against rhe comparatively underpopulated. It is a war to abolish those 
institutions which prevent the emergence of a tendency toward an 
C(]ualization of wage rates all over the world. It is a war of the farm- 
ers tilling poor .soil again.st those governments which bar them from 
access to much more fertile .soil lying fallow. It is, in short, a war of 
wage earners and farmers who dc.scribe themselves as underprivileged 
“have-nots” against the wage earners and farmers of other nations 
whom they consider privileged “haves.” 

The acknowledgment of this fact does not suggest that victorious 
wars would really do away with those evils about tvhich the aggres- 
sors complain. Neither does it ryean that there can be any (question 
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of appeasing the aggressors by removing migration barriers. As condi- 
tions are today, the Americas and Australia in admitting German, 
Italian, and Japanese immigrants would merely open their doors’to 
the vanguards of hostile armies. 

It is futile to place confidence in treaties, conferences, and such 
bureaucratic outfits as the League of Nations and the United Nations. 
Plenipotentiaries, office clerks and e.xpcrts make a poor show in fight- 
ing ideologies. The spirit of conquest cannot be smothered by red 
tape. What is needed is a radical change in ideologies and economic 
policies. 

2. War and the Market Economy 

The market economy, say the socialists and the interventionists, is 
at best a system that may be tolerated in peacetime. But when war 
comes, such indulgence is impermissible. It would jeopardize the 
vital interests of the nation for the sole benefit of the selfish concerns 
of capitalists and entrepreneurs. War, and in any case modern total 
war, peremptorily requires government control of business. 

Hardly anybody has been bold enough to challenge this dogma, 
It served in both World Wars as a convenient pretext for innumerable 
measures of government interference with business which in mam- 
countries step by step led to full “war socialism." When the hostilities 
ceased, a new slogan was launched. The period of transition from war 
to peace and of “reconversion,” people contended, requires even 
more government control than the period of war. Besides, wfcy should 
one ever return to a social system which can t\ ork, if at all, only in 
the interval between two w ars? The most appropriate thing would 
be to cling permanently to government control in order to be duly 
prepared for any possible emergency. 

An c.xamination of the problems which the United States had to face 

in the second World War will clearly show how fallacious this- 

* 

reasoning is. 

What America needed in order to win the war was a radical con- 
version of all its production activities. All not absolutely indispensable 
civilian consumption was to be eliminated. The plants and farms were 
henceforth to turn out only a minimum of goods for nonmilitary use. 
For the rest, they were to devote themselves completely to the task 
of supplying the armed forces. 

The realization of this program did not require the establishment 
of controls and priorities. If the government had raised all the funds 
needed for the conduct of war by taxing the citizens and by borrow- 
ing from them, everybody would Ijave been forced to cut down his 
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consumption drastically. The entrepreneurs and farmers would have 
turned toward production for the government because the sale of 
goods to private citizens would have dropped. The government, now 
by virtue of the inflow of ta.\es and borrowed money the biggest 
buyer on the market, would have been in a position to obtain all it 
wanted. Even the fact that the government chose to finance a consider- 
able part of the war expenditure by increasing the quantity of money 
in circulation and by borrowing from the commercial banks would 
not have altered this state of affairs. The inflation must, of course, 
bring about a marked tendency toward a rise in the prices of all goods 
and services. The government would have had to pay higher nominal 
prices. But it would still have been the most solvent buyer on the 
market. It would have been possible for it to outbid the citizens who 
on the one hand had not the right of manufacturing the money they 
needed and on the other hand would have been squeezed by enormous 
taxes. 

But the government deliberately adopted a policy which was 
bound to make it impossible for it to rely upon the operation of the 
unhampered market. It resorted to price control and made it illegal 
to raise commodity prices. Furthermore it was very slow in taxing 
the incomes swollen by the inflation. It surrendered to the claim of the 
unions that the workers’ real take-home wages should be kept at a 
height which would enable them to preserve in the war their prewar 
standard of living. In fact, the most numerous class of the nation, 
the clas^ which in peacetime consumed the greatest part of the total 
amount of goods consumed, had so much more money in their pockets 
that their power to buy and to consume was greater than in peace- 
time. The wage earners — and to some extent also the farmers and the 
owners of plants producing for the government — would have frus- 
trated the government’s endeavors to direct industries toward the 
production of war materials. They would have induced business 
to produce more, not less, of those goods which in wartime are con- 
sidered superfluous luxuries. It was this circumstance that forced the 
Administration to resort to the systems of priorities and of rationing. 
'Fhe shortcomings of the methods adopted for financing war ex- 
penditure made government control of business necessary. If no 
inflation had been made and if taxation had cut down the income 
(after taxes) of all citizens, not only of thdse enjoying higher incomes, 
to a fraction of their peacetime revenues, these controls would have 
been supererogatory. The endorsement of the doctrine that the wage 
earners’ real income must in wartime be even higher than in peace- 
time made them unavoidable. 
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Not government decrees and the paper work of hosts of people on 
the government’s pa\ roll, but the efforts of private enterprise pro- 
duced those goods which enabled the Ainericaii armed forces to win 
the w ar and to provide all the material equipment its allies needed for 
their cooperation. The economist does not infer anything from these 
historical facts. But it is expedient to mention them as the interven- 
tionists would have us believe that a decree prohibiting the employ- 
ment of steel for the construction of apartment houses automatically 
produces airplanes and battleships. 

I he adjustment of production activities to a change in the demand 
of consumers is the source of profits. 1 he greater the discrepancv 
betw'een the previous state of production activities and that agreeing 
w ith the new structure of demand, the greater adjustments are re- 
quired and the greater profits arc earned by those w ho succeed best 
m accomplishing these adjustments. The sudden transition from peace 
to w ar rev olutionizes the structure of the market, makes radical re- 
.idjustmcnts indispensable and thus becomes for manv a source of 
high profits. The planners and interventionists regard such profits 
as a scandal. As thev sec it. the first dutv of government in time of 
v\ ar IS to prev enr the emergence of new millionaires. It is, they say, 
unfair to let some people become richer while other people are killed 
or maimed. 

Nothing is fair in vv ar. It is not just tliat God is for the big battalions 
and that those who are better equipped defeat poorlv equipped ad- 
versaries It is not just that those in the front line shed their life-blood 
in vibscuiitv, while the toirtmanders, comfortablv located in head- 
quarters hundreds of miles behind the ticnches, gain glorv and fame. 
It IS not [list that John is killed .ind Mark crippled for the rest of his 
life, while Paul rctuins home safe and sound and enjovs all the 
pi ivilcgcs accorded to v ctcrans. 

It mav he admitted that it is not “fair” that war enhances the 
piofits of those entrepreneurs who contribute best t« the equipment 
of the fighting foitcs. But it would be foolish to denv that the profit 
system produces the best weapons. It was not socialist Russia that 
aided capitalist America vv ith Icnd-leasc; the Russians were lamenta.bly 
defeated before American-made bombs fell on Germany and before 
they got the arms manufactured bv American big business. The most 
important thing in war is not to avoid the emergence of high profits, 
but to give the best equipment to one’s own countrv’s soldiers and 
sailors. The w orst enemies of a nation are those malicious demagogues 
who would giv c their envy precedence ov er the v ital interests of their 
nation’s cause. 
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Of course, in the long run wax and the preservation of the market 
economy are incompatible. Capitalism is essentially a scheme for 
peaceful nations. But this does not mean that a nation which is forced 
to repel foreign aggressors must sulKtitutc government control for 
privare enterprise. If it u erc to do this, it would deprive itself of the 
most efficient means of defense. There is no record of a socialist na- 
tion which defeated a capitalist nation. In spite of their much glori- 
fied war socialism, the Germans were defeated in both World Wars. 

What the incompatibility of war and capitalism really means is that 
war and high civilization are incompatible. If the efficiency of capi- 
talism is directed by governments toward the output of instruments 
of destruction, the ingenuity of private business turns out weapons 
which are powerful enough to destroy everything. What makes war 
and capitalism incompatihle with one another is precisely the un- 
paralleled efficiency of the capitalist mode of production. 

The market economy, subject to the sovereignty of the individual 
consumers, turns out products which make the individual's life more 
agreeable. It caters to the individual’s demand for more comfort. It 
is this that made capitalism despicable in the eyes of the apostles of 
violence. They worshiped the “hero,” the destroyer and killer, and 
despised the bourgeois and his “peddler mentality” (Sombart). Now 
mankind is reaping the fruits which ripened from the seeds sown by 
rhese men. 

3. War and /Vutarky 

If an economically self-sufficient maii starts a feud against anothei' 
autarkic man, no specific problems of “war-economv” arise. But if 
the tailor goes to war against the baker, he must henceforth produce 
his bread for him.self. If he neglects to do this, he will be in distress 
sooner than his adversary, the t)aker. For the baker can wait longer 
for a new suit than the tailor can for fresh bread. The economic prob- 
lem of making, war is therefore different for the baker and for the 
tailor. 

The international division of labor was developed under the as- 
sumption that there would no longer be wars. In the philosophy of 
the Manchester School free trade and peace were seen as mutuallv 
conditioning one another. The businessmen who made trade interna- 
tional did not consider the possibility of new w ars. 

Nor did general staffs and students of the art of warfare pay anv 
attention to the change in conditions which international division of 
labor brought about. The method of military science consists in 
examining the experience of w ars fought in the past and in abstracting 
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general rules fiom it E\en the most sciupulous occupation with the 
campaigns of 1 luenne and Napoleon I could not suggest the existence 
of a problem which was not present in ages in w hich there was prac- 
tically no international division of labor 
The European military experts slighted the study of the American 
Civ il War In their eyes this w ai w as not instructive It was fought by 
armies of irregulars led by nonprofessional commanders Civilians like 
Lincoln interfered with the conduct of the operations. Little, they 
believed, could be learned from this expeiience But it was in the Civil 
Wai that, foi the fiist time, pioblems of the intei regional division of 
labor played the decisive lole The South was piedominantly agri- 
cultuial, Its processing indiistiics weie negligible The Confederates 
depended on the suppK of manufactures from Europe /ks the naval 
forces of the Union were strong enough to blockade then coast, they 
soon began to lack needed equipment 
The Gcimans in both World Wais had to face the same situation. 
1 he\' depended on the supply of foodstuffs .md raw materials from 
overseas But they could not iiin the Biitish blockade In both wais 
the outcome was decided by the battles of the \tlantic The Germans 
lost because thev failed in then effoits to cut off the British Isles 
fioin access to the woild maikct and could not themselves safeguard 
then own nuiitime supply lines Ihe stiategical pioblem was detei- 
lumed by the conditions of the intem.itional div won of laboi 

Ihe (leiman waiinongeis weie intent upon adopting policies 
which, as thev hoped, could make it possible foi (leimany rfo wage 
a wai in spite of the h.indicap of the foreign tiade situation I lien 
panacea w as Eimtz, the substitute 

\ substitute IS a good w Inch is eithei less suitible 01 more expensn e 
01 both less suitable and moie expensive than the piopcr good vi hich 
It IS designed to replace Whenevei technology succeeds in manu- 
factuiing 01 discovciing something which is eithei mine suitable 01 
cheapei than the thing picviouslv used, this new thinj lepiesents a 
technological innov.ition, 11 is impiovemcnt and not Prsat/ The es- 
sential featuie of I isat/, is this tciin is ciiiploved m the economico- 
iiiilitaiv doctiinc, is inteiioi qicilitv 01 highei costs 01 both together-- 
1 he Welvuntuhiftikhe, the Gciinan doctrine of the economics 
of wai, contends tint neithci tost of pioduction noi quality are im- 
poitant in matters of waitaic Pioht-sccking business is tonceined 
with costs ot pioduction md with the quality of the piodutts But 

1 In this sense w licit prutluecd, under the piuteetiun ot an iinpnii duty, within 
the Reich s rerntorv is bnat^ too it is pnidiieed at higher costs than foreign 
w heat Ihe notion of h rmiz is a caiallaetic notion md must nor be defined w ith 
regard to teehnologieal and pin steal properties of the articles 
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the heroic, spine ot a supeiioi late does not caie about such specteis 
of the acquisitice mind What counts alone is \mi piepaiedness A 
warlike nation must aim at autarky m oidei to be independent of 
foreign trade It must foster the pioduction of substitutes irrespcctiie 
of mammomst considerations It cannot do without full government 
control of production because the selfishness of the indiv iduil citi/ens 
would thwart the plans of the leader Fven in peicctime the com 
mander-m-chief must be entrusted with economic dictitoiship 

Both theorems of the Lrsatt doctiine iic fallacious 

First, It IS not true that the tpalitv and suitabilitv of the substitute 
are of no importance If soldieis ate sent into bittle bidlv iiouiishcd 
and equipped with weapons made of infeiioi miteiial, the chinccs toi 
victors are impaired Then action will be less successful, ind thev 
will suffer heavier casualties The avvaieness of then technic il in 
ferioiity will weigh on then minds Lrsat/ jeopirdi/cs both the 
material strength and the morale of an arnn 

ISo less mcoirect is the theoiem that the highci costs ot pioduction 
of the substitutes do not count Highei costs of pioduction mean 
that more laboi and nioie matciiil factois ot pioduction must be 
expended in ordei to achieve the sinie effect which the adveisiiv 
producing the piopei pioduct, attains with a lowci cxpcndituic It 
IS tantamount to squandeiing scaicc factois of pioduction, nnteiiil 
and manpow er Such vv iste undei conditions of peicc icsults in low ei 
ing the standnd of living, and undci conditions ot vv ii m cutting 
down thesupplv of goods needed toi the conduct of opcntions In 
the picsent state of technological knowledge it is onlv a slight exag 
geration to sav that cverv thing can be pioduced out of anj thing But 
what matters is to pick out from the great multitude of possible 
methods those with which output is highest per unit of input Anv 
deviation from this principle penalizes itsclt I he consequences in w ii 
are as bad as they are in peace 

In a countrv like the United States, which depends onlv to i 
comparative!} negligible extent on the impoitation of raw mateinls 
from abroad, it is possible to impiox e the state of w ai preparedness bv 
lesorting to the production of substitutes such as synthetic rubbei 
The disadv antageous effects w ould be small w hen w eighed against the 
beneficial effects But a country like Geimany was badly mistaken in 
the assumption that it could conquei w ith s) nthetic gasoline, synthetic 
rubber. Ersatz textiles and Ersatz fats In both World Wars Germans 
was in the position of the tailoi fighting against the man who supplies 
him with bread With all their brutality the Xazis could not alter this 
fact 
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4. The Futility of War 

What distinguishes man from animals is the insight into the advan- 
tages that can be derived from cooperation under the division of 
labor. Man curbs his innate instinct of aggression in order to co- 
operate with other human beings. The more he wants to improve 
his material well-being, the more he must expand the system of the 
division of labor. Concomitantly he must more and more restrict the 
sphere in which he resorts to military action. The emergence of the 
international division of labor requires the total abolition of war. Such 
is the essence of the laissez-faire philosophy of iManchester. 

This philosophy is, of course, incompatible with statolatry. In its 
context the state, the social apparatus of violent oppression, is en- 
trusted with the protection of the smooth operation of the market 
economy against the onslaughts of antisocial individuals and gangs. 
Its function is indispensable and beneficial, but it is an ancillary func- 
tion only. There is no reason to idolize the police power and ascribe 
to it omnipotence and omniscience. There are things which it can 
certainly not accomplish. It cannot conjure away the scarcity of the 
factors of production, it cannot make people more prosperous, it 
cannot raise the productivity of labor. All it can achieve is to prevent 
gangsters from frustrating the efforts of those people who are intent 
upon promoting material well-being. 

The liberal philosophy of Bentham and Bastiat had not yet com- 
pleted its work of removing trade barriers and governmentjneddling 
with business when the counterfeit theology of the divine state be- 
gan to take effect. Endeavors to improve the conditions of wage 
earners and small farmers bv government decree made it necessary to 
loo.sen more and more the tics which connected each country’s 
domestic economy w ith those of other countries. Economic national- 
ism, the necessary complement of domestic interventionism, hurts- 
the interests of foreign peoples and thus creates international con- 
flict. It suggests the idea of amending this unsatisfactory state of affairs 
bv war. Why should a powerful nation tolerate the challenge of a 
less powerful nation? Is it not insolence on the part of small Lap- 
putania to injure the citizens of big Ruritania by customs, migration 
barriers, foreign c.xchange control, quantitative trade restriction.s, 
and expropriation of Ruritanian investments in Lapputania? Would 
it not be easy for the army of Ruritania to crush Lapputania's con- 
temptible forces? 

Such was the ideology of the German, Italian, and Japanese war- 
mongers. It must be admitted that they were consistent from the point 
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of Mew of the new “iinoi thodo\ ’ teachings Intencntiomsin gcncutcs 
CLononiic nationalism, and economic nationalism gcnciates bellicosits 
If men and commoditits aie pictcnted fiom ciossmg the boidcilincs, 
wh\ should nor the aimies tn topixethe was foi them' 

From the dis when Itals, m 1911 tell upon liiikes fighting 
was continual I here was almost alwass shooting soniewhcic in the 
world The peace tieatics concluded weic \ irtiiilK nicicls armistice 
agreements Moreosei thus hid to do onis with the ai lines of the 
great powers Some of the smallci nations weie alwass at wn In 
addition theie ssere no less peinicioiis cisil ss ns md resolutions 
Hoss fai ss e arc todas fromthciulcsof internationil liss dcs eloped 
in the age of limited ssaifaie' Modem ssai is meiciless, it docs not 
spare pregnant ssomcn 01 inhnts, it is mdistiiniinirc killmg and 
destrosing It does not icspect the lights of neutials Millions are 
killed, enslased, 01 expelled fioni the dwelling places in which their 
ancestors lised for centuiies \obods cm foictell what will happen 
in the next chaptci of this endless stiiigglc 

I his has nothing to do with the atomic bomb 1 he loot of the 
esil IS not the constiiiction of ness, moie dicadfiil weapons It is the 
spirit of conquest It is piobable that scientists will discosei sonic 
methods of defense against the itomic bomb Hut this w ill not iltei 
things. It will merch prolong foi a short time the piocess of the 
complete destiuction of cixiliaation 
Modern cixili/ation is a pioduct ot the philosopin of laisse/ fane 
It cannot be piesened iindei the idcologx of ginernmenr omnipo 
rence Statolatrs owes much to the doc»rmes ol Hegel Howe\ei,onc 
max pass oxei many of Hegel’s inexcusable faults, for Hegel also 
coined the phrase "the futilitx of Mctoix” (die Ohumacht ild 
Sieges) To defeat the aggre,sois is not enough to make peace dui- 
ahle The mam thing is to discaid the ideolog) that generates wai 
1 Cf Hegel, Vorlesvngeiiuber die Philo’ophie dcr II clixinhnhn,n\ I nsnn 

(I Cip71g, 1920), ’V, 930-931 



XXXV. THE WELFARE PRINCIPLE VERSUS 
THE MARKET PRINCIPLE 


I. The Case Against the Market Economy 

T ill objections which the vaiious schools of Sozialpolitik raise 
against the market economy aie based on very bad economics 
They repeat again and again all the eriois chat the economists long 
ago exploded 1 he\ blame the market economy for the consequences 
of the \ery anticapitalistic policies which thej themselves advocate 
as necessarj and beneficial lefoims They fix on the market economy 
the lesponsibility for the inesitable failure and frustration of intei- 
ventionism. 

1 liese propagandists must finally admit that the maiket econonu 
IS after all not so bad as then “unoithodox” doctiines paint it It de- 
lis ers the goods Fiom da\ to day it increases the quantity and im- 
pioyes the qualit) of products It has biought about unpiecedented 
wealth Bur, objects the champion of inters entionism, it is deficient 
fiom what he calls the soeiil point of sicss It has not wiped out 
poscits and destitution It is a system thit grants piisileges to a 
minoiits, ail uppci ehss of'iieh people, at the expense of the im- 
mense majoiits It IS an untaii system Ihc piinciple of must 
he substituted foi that of piohts 

We mas tis tor the sake of aigumenr, to intcipiet the concept of 
welfaie m sueh a was tint its .leceptanec bs the immense majority 
of nonaseetic jieople would be probable The better we succeed m 
these endeisois, the moic we dcpiisc the idea of welfaie of any con- 
Liete meaning and eontent It tuins into a toloiless paiaphrase of the 
fundamental categoiy of human ictioii, \i/ , the urge to remove un- 
easiness as fai as possible -ks it is umseisally lecogni/ed that this 
goal tan be moic leadily, and esen exclusively, attained by social 
disision of lahoi, men eoopeiate within the fiamework of societal 
lionds Social man as diffelcntiatcd fiom autaikic man must neces- 
saiily modify his onginal biologit.il mdifterence to the well-being 
of people bey ond his ow n family He must adjust his conduct to the 
requiiemtnts of social coopeiation and look upon his fellosv men’s 
success as an indispensable condition of his own From this point of 
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\iew one may describe the objectite of social coopeiation as tbe 
lealization of the greatest happiness of the greatest number Hardly 
anybody ould \ enture to object to this dehnition of the most de- 
sirable state of affairs and to contend that it is not a good thing to see 
as man\ people as possible as happ\ as possible All the attacks 
directed against the Bentham formula have centered around ambigui- 
ties or misunderstandings concerning the notion of happiness, the\ 
ha\e not affected the postulate that the good, \s hates ei it mas be, 
should be inipaited to the greatest numbei 
Hossesei, if sse interpict ■uelfaie in this mannei, tlie concept be- 
comes meaningless It tan be insoked for the justification of esei\ 
saiiets of social organization It is a fact that some of the defenders 
of Negro slasers contended that slaserv is the best means of making 
the Negroes happy and that todas m the South many Whites smcerelv 
believe that iigid segregation is beneficial no less to the coloied man 
than It allegedly^ is to the ss hite man 1 he mam thesis of racism of the 
Gobineau and Na/i variet) is that the hegemonj of the supeiioi 
rates is salutaiy to the true inteiests e\en of the inferior laces A 
principle that is broad enough to tosti all doctiines. however con- 
flicting w ith one another, is of no use at all 
But m the mouths of the wclfaie piopagandists the notion of wel- 
faie has a definite meaning They mtentionallv employ a tetm the 
generally accepted connotation of which pietludes any opposition 
No decent man likes to be so lash as to laisc objections against the 
leali/ation of welfare. In arrogating to themselves the esclusne right 
to call then ow n pi ogram the piogi am 0/ w elfarc, the w elfaic propa- 
gandists want to triumph by meins of 1 cheip logical tuck They 
want to rendei then ideas safe agiinst ciiticisin In attiibuting to 
them an appellation which is cheiishcd by everybody Their termi 
nology alieady implies that all opponents are ill-intentioned scoundiels 
eagei to fostei their selfish interests to the piejudice of the majority 
of good people 

I he plight of Western civili/ation consists piecisely in the fact that 
serious people can lesoit to such syllogistic artifices without en- 
countering sharp lebuke Iheie are only two explanations open 
hither these self styled welfaie economls^ aie themselves not awaic 
of the logic il inadmissibility of then pioccduie, in which case they 
lack the indispensable pow ei of letsomng, 01 they have chosen this 
mode of arguing puiposely in ordci to find sheltei foi then fallacies 
behind a w ord w hich is intended beforehand to disaim all opponents 
In each case their ow n acts condemn them 

I here is no need to add anything to the disquisitions of the pre- 
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ceding chapters concerning the effects of all vaiieties of intervention- 
ism The ponderous volumes of welfare economics have not brought 
forth any arguments that could invalidate our conclusions The only 
task that remains is to examine the critical part of the welfare propa- 
gandists’ w ork, their indictment of the market economy. 

All this passionate talk of the w elfare school ultimately boils dow n 
to three points Capitalism is bad, they saj , because there is poverty, 
inequality of incomes and w ealth, and insecurity. 

2. Poverty 

We nuj depict conditions of a society of agriculturists in w hich 
ei ery member tills a piece of land large enough to provide himself 
and his famih w ith the indispensable necessities of life. We may in- 
clude in such a picture the existence of a few specialists, artisans like 
smiths and piofessional men like doctors We may even go further 
and assume that some men do not ow n a farm, but w ork as laborers 
on othei people's farms 1 he einployci remuneiates them for their 
help and takes care of them w hen sickness or old age disables them 
■f his scheme of an ideal societs w as at the bottom of many utopian 
plans It w as b\ and laigc realized foi some time in some communities. 
I he neatest approach to its realisation w as probably the common- 
wealth which the Jesuit padres established in the country which is 
todax Paraguax Iheie is, however, no need to examine the merits 
of such a sssteiii of social orgini/ation Histoiical evolution burst it 
asundci Its frame w.is too mriow foi the mimbei of people who aie 
living todav on the eaith’s surface 

I he mheicnt weakness of such a socictv is that the inciease in 
population must lesult in piogressive posertv If the estate of a de- 
ceased faimei is divided among his childien, the holdings finally be- 
come so small that thev tan no longci provide sufficient sustenance 
foi a fiinilv Fveivliodv is 1 landownci but everybody is extiemely 
pool Conditions as they picvail in large aieis of China provide a sad 
illustration of the misery of the tillers of small parcels. The alternative 
to this outcome is the cnieigente of a huge mass of landless prole- 
tarians Then a wide gap separates the disinhciited paupers fiom the 
fortunate farmers They are a class of pariahs whose very existence 
presents society with an insoluble problem They search m vain for 
a livelihood Society has no use for them 1 hey aie destitute 
When m the ages pieceding the rise of modern capitalism the 
statesmen, philosophers, and laws refeired to the pool and to the 
piobicms of poveitv, thev meant j:hesc supernumeraiy wretches. 
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Laissez faire and its off-shoot, industrialism, converted the employ- 
able poor into wage earners. In the unhampered market society there 
are people with higher and people with lower incomes. There arc 
no longer men who, although able and ready to work, cannot find 
regular jobs because there is no room left for them in the social system 
of production. But liberalism and capitalism w ere even in their he\ - 
day limited to comparatively small areas of Western and Central 
Europe, North America, and Australia. In the rest of the world 
hundreds of millions still vegetate on the verge of starvation. They 
are poor or paupers in the old sense of the term, supcrniiiuerary and 
superfluous, a burden to themselves and a latent threat to the minorits’ 
of their more lucky fellotv citizens. 

The penury of these miserable masses of — in the main colored — 
people is not caused by capitalism, but by the absence of capitalism. 
But for the triumph of laissez faire, the lot of the peoples of Western 
Europe would have been even worse than that of the coolies. What 
is wrong with Asia is that the per capita quota of capital invested is 
extremely low when compared with the capital equipment of the 
West. The prevailing ideology and the social system which is its 
off-shoot check the evolution of profit-seeking entrepreneurship. 
There is very little domestic capital accumulation, and manifest 
hostility to foreign investors. In many of these countries the increase 
in population figures even outruns the increase in capital available. 

it is false to blame the European powens for the poverty of the 
masses i;t their colonial empires. In investing capital the foreign rulers 
did all they could do for an improvehient in material well-being. It 
is not the fault of the Whites that the Oriental peoples are reluctant to 
abandon their traditional tenets and abhor capitalism as an alien 
ideology. They wiU very soon have succeeded in freeing themselves 
entirely from foreign domination. Then they will probably turn 
. toward saidous brands of regimentation and totalitai'ianism. These 
w ill not solve their economic problems and will not make their masses 
more prosperous. 

As far as there is unhampered capitalism, there is no longer any 
question of poverty in the sense in which this term is applied to the 
conditions of a noncapitalistic society. The increase in population 
figures docs not create supernumerary mouths, but additional hands 
who.se employment produces additional wealth. There are no able- 
bodied paupers. Seen from the point of view’ of the economicalh- 
backward nations, the conflicts between “capital" and “labor” in the 
capitalist countries appear as conflicts within a privileged upper class. 
In the eyes of an Indian or a Chmese coolie the American automobile 
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worker is an “aristocrat.” He is a man who belongs to the 2 per cent 
of the earth’s population whose mcomc is highest. Not only the 
colored races, but also the Slats, the Aiahs, and some other peoples 
look upon the average income of die citizens of the capic.iliscic coun- 
tries — about 1 2 or 1 5 per cent of the total of mankind — as a curtail- 
ment of their own mateiial well-being. They fail to realize that the 
prosperity of these allegedly pinikged groups is, apart from the 
effects of migration bai tiers, not paid for hy their own poverty, and 
that the main obstacle to the improvement of their own conditions is 
their abhorrence of capitalism. 

Within the frame of capitalism the notion of poverty refers only 
to those people who are unable to take caic of themselves. Even if 
we disregard the case of children, we must realize that there will al- 
waj's be such unemploj ables. Capitalism, in improving the masses’ 
standard of In mg, h\ gicnic conditions, and methods of prophylactics 
and therapeutics, does not icmore bodily incapacity'. It is true that 
today many people who m the past would have been doomed to 
life-long disability aic icstoicd to full \igor. But on the other hand 
many whom innate defects, sickness, or accidents would have ex- 
tinguished sooner m earlier day s sms i\ e as pei mancntly incapacitated 
people Moi cos er, the pi olongation of the a\ ei age length of life tends 
cow ard an increase m the number of the aged w ho are no longer able 
to earn a living. 

The problem of the incapacitated is a specific problem of human 
civilization and of society. Disabled animals must peiish quickjy. They' 
either die of scan anon 01 fall | 4 rcy to the toes of their species. Sa\ age 
man had no pity on those who wcic substindard. With regard to 
them many ti ibes practiced those baibaiic methods of luthless extirpa- 
tion to which the Nazis rcsoitcd in 0111 tunc. The vci\ existence of 
a compaiatively great numbci of invalids is, however paradoxical, 
a characteristic mark of ctv ili/.ition and mateiial well-being. 

Provision for those invalids who lack means ol sustcliance and are 
not taken caic of bv then next of kin has king been considered a w ork 
of charitv'. The tunds needed have sometimes been provided by 
goveinnients, more often bv voluntaiv conti ibutions. The Catholic 
ordeis and congiegations and some Piotcstanc institutions hav'e ac- 
complished marv els in collecting such conti ibutions and in u.sing them 
propel Iv. Today theie are .“ilso many nondcnoininational establish- 
ments V V mg w ith them in noble iivalrv 

1 he charitv svstein is criticized for two defects. One is the paucity 
of the means available. However, the more capitalism progresses and 
increases w'ealth, the more sufficient become the charity funds. On 
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the one hand, people are more ready to donate in pioportion to the 
improvement m then ore n tt ell-being On the othei hand, the number 
of the needy drops concomitantlj Even tor those with moderate 
incomes the opportunit) is offered, by saving and insurance policies, 
to provide for accidents, sickness, old age, the education of then 
children, and the support of w idows and orphans It is highly probable 
that the funds of the charitable institutions would be sufficient in 
the capitalist countries if inten entionism weie not to sabotage the 
essential institutions of the market econom) Ciedit espansion and 
mflationarv increase of the quamitj of money frustrate the “common 
man's’ attempts to sa\ e and to accumulate reserves for less propitious 
days But the other procedures of inter s entionism arc hardly less 
injurious to the yital interests of the yyage earners and sa'iiied em- 
ployees, the professions, and the oyyneis of small si/e business Ihe 
greater part of chose assisted by charitable institutions are needy only 
because inters entionism has made them so On the other hand, in- 
flation and the cndcasors to losser the rate of interest beloyy the po 
tential market rate yirtually expiopiiate the cndosi ments of hospitals, 
asylums, orphanages, and similai establishments \s tar as the welfare 
propagandists lament the insufficiency of the funds asailalile foi 
assistance, they lament one of the icsiilts of the policies chat they 
themselves are adsocating 

The second defect charged to the chanty system is that it is chanty 
and compassion only The indigent his no claim to the kindness show 11 
to him He depends on the nieicy of beney olent people, on the feel 
mgs of tenderness which his distress arouses What he lecciyes is 1 
voluncaiy gift foi which he must be grateful To be an almsman is 
shameful and humiliating It is an unbeaiable condition foi a selt- 
lespecting man 

These complaints aie justified Such shortcomings do indeed inheic 
in all kinds of chanty It is a system that coriupts both givers and 
receivers It makes the forniei self-righteous and the latter submissn c 
and cringing Howeier, it is only the mentality of a capitalistic cn 
vironment that makes people feel the indignity of giving and ic 
ceiving alms Outside of the field of the cash nexus and of deals 
transacted betyyeen buy eis and sellers m a purely businesslike mannci, 
all interhuman relations are tainted by the same failing It is pie- 
ciselv the absence of this personal element in market transactions that 
all those deplore ysho blame capitalism for hard-heaitedness and 
callousness In the eves of such critics coopciation under the do ut 
des principle dehumanizes all societal bonds It substitutes contiacts 
for brotherly love and leadmea to help one another These critics 
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indict the legal order of capitalism for its neglect of the “human 
side.” They are inconsistent when thes- blame the charity svstem for 
its reliance upon feelings of mercy. 

Feudal society was founded on acts of grace and on the gratitude of 
those favored. The mightv overlord bestowed a benefit upon the 
vassal and the latter owed him personal fidelity. Conditions were 
human in so far as the subordinates had to kiss their superiors’ hands 
and to show allegiance to them. In a feudal environment the element 
of grace inherent in charitable acts did not give offense. It agreed with 
the generally accepted ideology and practice. It is only in the .setting 
i)f a society based entirely upon contractual bonds that the idea 
emerged of gis ing to the indigent a legal claim, an actionable title to 
siLstenance against society. 

The metaphysical arguments advanced in favor of such a right to 
sustenance arc based on the doctrine of natural right. Before God or 
nature all men are equal and endowed with an inalienable right to 
live. However, the reference to inborn equality is certainly out of 
place in dealing with the effects of inborn inequality. It is a sad fact 
that physical disability prevents many people from playing an active 
role in social cooperation. It is the operation of the laws of nature 
that makes these people outcasts. They arc .stepchildren of God or 
nature, ^^'c may fully endorse the religious and ethical precepts that 
declare it to be man's duty to assist his unlucky brethren whom nature 
has doomed. But the rccognirion of this duty does not answer the 
(jucstion concerning what methods shoidd be resorted to for its 
performance. It docs not enjoin the choice of methods which would 
endanger society and curtail the productivits’ of human effort. Neither 
the able-bodied nor the incapacitated « ould derive any benefit from 
a drop in the quantity of goods available. 

The problems involved are nor of a praxcological character, and 
economics is not called upon to provide the best possible solution for 
them. The}' concern pathology and psychology. They refer to the 
biological fact that the fear of penury and of the degrading conse- 
quences of being supported by charity arc important factors in the 
preservation of man's physiological equilibrium. They impel a man 
to keep fit, to avoid sickness and accidents, and to recover as soon as 
possible from injuries suffered. The experience of the social security 
system, especially that of the oldest scheme, the German, has clearly 
siiown the undesirable effects resulting from the elimination of these 
incentives.' No civilized community has callously allowed the in- 

I. Cf. Sulzliach, Gerimiii Experience wilb Social binirance (New York, 1947), 
pp. 12-32, 
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capacitated to perish. But the substitution of a legally enfoiteablc 
claim to support or sustenance for charitable relief docs not seem to 
agree w ith human nature as it is Not metaph) sical prepossessions, but 
consideiations of practical e\pedicnc\ maLc it madtisablc to promul 
gate an actionable right to sustenance. 

It IS, moreover, an illusion to believe that the enactment of such 
laws can free the indigent fiom the degrading features inherent in 
receiv mg alms. The more openhanded these laws are, the more punc- 
tilious must their application become T he discretion of bureaucrats 
IS substituted for the discretion of people w honi an inner voice drives 
to acts of chant). Whether this change lenders the lot of those in- 
capacitated anv' easier, is hard to sa\ 

3. Inequality 

The inequality of incomes and wealth is an inherent feature of the 
market econoniv Its elimination w ould cntireh destroy the market 
economy.' 

What those people w ho ask for cqualitv has c in mind is always an 
increase m then own power to consume. In endorsing the principle 
of equality as a political postulate nobody wants to share his own 
income with those who have less. When the American wage earner 
refers to equality , he means that the div idends of the stockholders 
should be given to him. He does not suggest a curtailment of his 
ow n income for the benefit of those qt per cent of the earth’s popula- 
rion vs hose income is low er than his. 

I he role that income ineqii.ilir\ plav s in the iiiai ket societv imisi 
not be confused w ith the lole it plav s in a feudal society or in other 
tv pes of noncapitalistic societies \ ct in the course of historical evolii 
tion this prccapitalistic incijualitv was of momentous importance 
Let us compare the historv of China with that of England Chini 
has developed a veiy high civilisation I wo thousand tears ago it 
w as far ahead of 1 ngland But at the end of the nineteenth centurv 
England was a rich and cisiliaed countiv' while China was pool 
Its cniliaation did not diflei much fiom the stage it had alreadv 
1 cashed ages before It w as an arrested civ iliration 
China had tried to leali/e the pnnciple of income cqualitv to 1 
greater evtent than did England Lanti holdings were divnded and 
subdivided 1 heie was no class of landless proletarians But in cight- 
centh-centuiy England this class was veiv numerous. For a verv long 

: Cf above, pp 285-286 and pp. 802-804 
t Cf abov'e, pp. 308-509 
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time the restrictive practices of nonagricultural business, sanctified 
by traditional ideologies, delayed the emergence of modern entrepre- 
neurship. But when the iaissez-faire philosophy had opened the way 
for capitalism by utterly destroying the fallacies of restrictionism, 
the evolution of industrialism could proceed at an accelerated pace 
because the labor force needed was already available. 

What generated the “machine age” was not, as Sombart imagined, 
a specific mentality of acquisitiveness which one day mysteriously got 
hold of the minds of some people and turned them into “capitalistic 
men.” There have always been people ready to profit from better 
adjusting production to the satisfaction of the needs of the public. 
But they were paralyzed by the ideology that branded acquisitiveness 
as immoral and erected institutional barriers to check it. The substitu- 
tion of the laissez-faire philosophy for the doctrines that approved of 
the traditional system of restrictions removed these obstacles to 
material improvement and thus inaugurated the new age. 

The liberal philosophy attacked the traditional caste system be- 
cause its presertation was incomptible with the operation of the 
market economy. It advocated the abolition of privileges because it 
wanted to give a free hand to those men who had the ingenuity to 
produce in the cheapest way the greatest quantity of products of 
the best quality. In this negative aspect of their program the utilitar- 
ians and economists agreed with the ideas of those who attacked the 
status privileges from the point of vietv of an alleged right of nature 
and the doctrine of the equality of all men. Both these groups were 
unanimous in the support of tile principle of the equality of all men 
under the law. But this unanimity did not eradicate the fundamental 
opposition between the two lines of thought. 

In the opinion of the natural law school all men are biologically 

equal and therefore have the inalienable right to an equal share in all 

thinirs. The first theorem is nianifcstlv contrary to fact. The second 
o 

theorem leads, when consi.stentlv interpreted, to such absurdities that 
its supporters abandon logical consistency altogether and ultimately 
come to consider every institution, however discriminating and in- 
iquitous, as compatihlc with the inalienable equality of all men. The 
eminent ^'irginians whose ideas animated the American Revolution 
acquie.sced in the preservation of Negro slavery. The most despotic 
system of government that history has ever known, Bolshevism, pa- 
rades as the very incarnation of the principle of equality and liberty 
of all men. 

The liberal champions of equalitj’ under the law were fully aware 
of the fact that men are born unequal and that it is precisely their 
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inequality that generates social cooperation and civilization. Equalitj 
under the law was in their opinion not designed to correct the in- 
exorable facts of the universe and to make natural inequality disap- 
pear. It was, on the contury, the device to secure for the whole of 
mankind the maximum of benefits it can derive from it Hence no 
man-made institutions should prevent a man from attaining that station 
in which he can best serve his fellow citizens. The liberals approached 
the problem not from the point of view of alleged inalienable rights 
of the individuals, but from the social and utilitarian angle Equality 
under the law is in their eyes good because it best serves the interests 
of all It leaves it to the voters to decide who should hold public office 
and to the consumers to decide vv ho should direct production activi- 
ties It thus eliminates the causes of violent conflict and secures a 
steady progress toward a moie satisfactory state of human affairs. 

The triumph of this liberal philosophy produced all those phenom- 
ena which in their totality are called modern Western civilization. 
However, this new ideology could triumph only within an environ- 
ment in which the ideal of income equality was very weak. If the 
Englishmen of the eighteenth century had been preoccupied with the 
chimera of income equality, laissez-faire philosophy would not have 
appealed to them, )ust as it does not appeal today to the Chinese or 
the Mohammedans In this sense the historian must acknowledge that 
the ideological heritage of feudalism and the manorial system con- 
tributed to the rise of out modern civilization, however different it is 

Those eighteenth-centuiy philosophers who wcie foieign to the 
ideas of the new utilitarian theoiy cOuld still speak of a superiority 
of conditions in China and in the \iohammedan countries They knew , 
It IS true, very little about the social stiuctuie of the oriental world 
What they found piaisewoithy in the dun reports the\ had obtained 
was the absence of a hcredituy aiistotrac> and of big land holdings 
As they fancied it, these nations had succeeded better in establishing 
equality thail then ow n nations 

Then latei in the nineteenth tentui> these claims weic renewed 
by the nationalists of the nations concei ned The cav alcade w as headed 
by Panslavism, whose champions exalted the tniinence of communal 
land tenure as realized in the Russian uiii and at tel and in the zadiuna 
of the ^ ugoslavs With the piogiess of the semantic confusion which 
has conveited the meaning of political feims into their verv opposite, 
the epithet “demociatic” is now lavishly spent 1 he Moslem peoples, 
which nevei knew any foim of government othei than unlimited 
absolutism, are called demociatic Indian nationalists take pleasure 111 
speaking of traditional Hindu democracy' 
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Economists and historians are indifferent with regard to all such 
emotional effusions. In describing the civilizations of the Asiatics as 
inferior civilizations they do not express any value judgments. They 
merely establish the fact that these peoples did not bring forth those 
ideological and institutional conditions which in the West produced 
that capitalist civilization the superiority of which the Asiatics today 
implicitly accept in clamoring at least for its technological and 
therapeutical implements and paraphernalia. It is precisely when one 
recognizes the fact that in the past the culture of many Asiatic peoples 
was far ahead of that of their Western contemporaries, that the ques- 
tion is raised as to what causes stopped progress in the East. In the 
case of the Hindu civilization the answer is obvious. Here the iron 
grip of the inflexible caste system stunted individual initiative and 
nipped in the bud every attempt to deviate from traditional standards. 
But China and the Mohammedan countries were, apart from the 
slavery of a comparatively' small number of people, free from caste 
rigidity. They' were ruled by autocrats. But the individual subjects 
were equal under the autocrat. Even slaves and eunuchs were not 
barred from access to the highe.st dignities. It is this equality before 
the ruler to which people refer today in speaking of the supposed 
democratic customs of these Orientals. 

The notion of the economic equality' of the subjects to which these 
peoples and their rulers were committed was not well defined but 
vague. But it \\ as very distinct in one respect, namely, in utterly con- 
demning the accumulation of a large fortune by any private individual. 
The rulers considered wealthy .subjects a threat to their political 
supremacy. .Ml people, the rulers as well as the ruled, were convinced 
that no man can amass abundant means otherwise than by depriving 
others of v hat by rights should belong to them, and that the riches 
of the wealthy few are the cause of the poverty of the many. The 
position of wealthy businessmen was in all oriental countries ex-, 
fremcly precarious. They were at the mercy of the officeholders. 
Even lavish bribes failed to protect them against confiscation. The 
whole people rejoiced whenever a prosperous businessman fell victim 
to the envy and hatred of the administrators. 

This antichrematistic spirit arrested the progress of civilization in 
the E.ist and kept the masses on the verge of starvation. As capital 
accumulation was checked, there could be no question of techno- 
logical improvement. Capitalism came to the East as an imported 
alien ideology, imposed by foreign armies and navies in the shape 
either of colonial domination or of extraterritorial jurisdiction. These 
violent methods were certainly not the appropriate means to change 
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the traditionalist mentality of the Orientals. But acknowledgment of 
this fact does not invalidate the statement that it was the abhorrence 
of capital accumulation that doomed many hundreds of millions of 
Asiatics to poverty and starvation. 

The notion of equality which our contemporary welfare propa- 
gandists have in mind is the replica of the Asiatic idea of equality. 
While vague in every other respect, it is very clear in its abomination 
of large fortunes. It objects to big business and great riches. It advo- 
cates various measures to stunt the growth of individual enterprises 
and to bring about more equality by confiscatory taxation of incomes 
and estates. And it appeals to the envy of the injudicious masses. 

The immediate economic consequences of confiscatory policies 
have been dealt with already.^ It is obvious that in the long run such 
policies must result not only in slowing down .or totally checking the 
further accumulation of capital, but also in the consumption of capital 
accumulated in previous days. They would not only arrest further 
progress tow ard more material prosperity, but even reverse the trend 
and bring about a tendency toward progressing poverty. The ideals 
of .Asia would triumph; and finally East and West would meet on an 
equal level of distress. 

The welfare school pretends not only to stand for the interests of 
the whole of society as against the selfish interests of profit-seeking 
business; it contends moreover that it takes into account the lasting 
secular interests of the nation as against the short-term concerns of 
speculatofs, promoters, and capitalists who are exclusively committed 
to profiteering and do not bother about the future of the whole of 
socien*. This second claim is, of course, irreconcilable w'ith the 
emphasis laid by the school upon short-run policies as against long- 
run concerns. However, consistency is not one of the virtues of the 
welfare doctrinaires. Let us for the sake of argument disregard this 
■ contradiction in their statements and examine them without reference 
to their inconsistency. 

Saving, capital accumulation, and investment withhold the amount 
concerned from current consumption and dedicate it to the improve- 
ment of future conditions. The saver foregoes the increase in present 
satisfaction in order to improve his own well-being and that of his 
family in the more distant future. His intentions are certainly selfish 
in the popular connotation of the term. 'But the effects of his selfish 
conduct arc beneficial to the lasting secular interests of the whole 
of society as well as of all its members. His conduct produces all 
those phenomena to which even the most bigoted welfare propa- 

4. Cf. above, pp. 800-805. 
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gandist attributes the epithets economic improvement and progress. 

The policies advocated by the welfare school remove the incentive 
to saving on the part of private citizens. On one hand, the measures 
directed toward a curtailment of hig incomes and fortunes seriously 
reduce or destroy entirely the wealthier people’s power to save. On 
the other hand, the sums which people with moderate incomes pre- 
viously contributed to capital accumulation are manipulated in such 
a way as to channel them into the lines of consumption. When in the 
past a man saved hy entrusting money to a savings hank or by taking 
out an insurance policy, the bank or the insurance company invested 
the equivalent. Even if the saver at a later date consumed the sums 
saved, no disinvestment and capital consumption resulted. The total 
investments of the savings banks and the insurance companies steadily 
increased in .spite of these withdrawals. 

Today there prevails a tendency to push the banks and the insurance 
companies more and more toward investment in government bonds. 
The funds of the social securin’ institutions completely consist in 
titles to the public debt. As far as public indebtedness was incurred bv 
spending for current expenditure, the saving of the individual does 
not result in capital accumulation. While in the unltampercd market 
economy saving, capital accumulation, and investment coincide, in 
the interv'cntionist economy tlie individual citizens’ savings can he 
dissipated by the government. The individal citizen restricts his cur- 
rent con.sumption in order to provide for his own future; in doing this 
he contributes his share to the further economic advanc^ient of 
society and to an inipros cmeniJ of his fellow men’s standard of living. 
But the govenunent steps in and rcmoi cs the socially beneficial effects 
of the individuals’ conduct. Nothing explodes better than this ex- 
ample the welfare cliche that contrasts the selfish and narrow-minded 
individual, exclusively committed to the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of the moment and having no regard for the well-being of his fellow 
men and for the perennial concerns of societs’, and Ac far-sighted 
benevolent government, unflaggingly devoted to the promotion of the 
lasting welfare of the xvhole of society. 

The welfare propagandist, it is true, raises t\\ 0 objections. First, 
that the individual’s motive is selfishness, while the government is 
imbued with good intentions. Let us admit for the sake of argument 
that individuals are devilish ’and rulers angelic. But what counts in 
life and reality is — whatever Kant may have said — not good intentions, 
but accomplishments. What makes the e.xistence and the evolution of 
society possible is precisciv the fact that peaceful cooperation under 
the social division of labor in the long run best serves the selfish con- 
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cerns of all individuals. The eminence of the market society is that its 
whole functioning and operation is the consummation of this prin- 
ciple. 

The second objection points out that under the welfare system 
capital accumulation by the government and public investment are 
to be substituted for private accumulation and investment. It refers 
to the fact that not all the funds which governments borrowed in the 
past were spent for current expenditure. A considerable part was 
invested in the construction of roads, railroads, harbors, airports, 
power stations, and other public works. Another no less conspicuous 
part was spent for waging wars of defense which admittedly could 
not be financed by other methods. The objection, however, misses 
the point. What matters is that a part of the individual's saving is em- 
ployed by government for current consumption, and that nothing 
hinders the government from so increasing this part that it in fact 
absorbs the whole. 

It is obvious that if governments make it impossible for their 
subjects to accumulate and to invest additional capital, responsibility 
for the formation of new capital, if there is to be any, devolves upon 
government. The u clfarc propagandist, in whose opinion government 
control is a synonym for God’s providential care that wisely and 
imperceptibl)- leads mankind to higher and more perfect stages of an 
inescapable ev olutionary progress, fails to see the intricacy of the 
problem and its ramifications. 

Not oiilv further saving and accumulation of additional capital, but 
no less the maintenance of capital at its jircsent level, require curtailing 
today’s consumption in order to be more amply supplied later. It is 
abstinence, a refraining from satisfactions which could be reaped 
instantly.^ The market economy brings about an environment in 
which such abstinence is practiced to a certain extent, and in which 
. its product, the accumulated capital, is invested in those lines in which 
it best satisficskhe most urgent needs of the consumers, The questions 
arise whether government accumulation of capital can be substituted 
for private accumulation, and in what way a government would in- 
vest additional capital accumulated. These problems do not refer only 
to a socialist commonwealth. They are no less urgent in an interven- 

5. To establish this fact is, to be sure, notan endorsement of the theories which 
tried to de.scribe interest as the “reward" of abstinence. Tlicre is in the world of 
reality no mythical agency that rewards or punishes. What originarv interest 
really is has been shown above in Qiapter XIX. But as against rhe would-be 
ironies of Lassalle {Herr Basliat-Scbiike van Delitzsch in Gesaimiielte Reden mid 
Schriften, ed. Bernstein, V, 167), reiterated by innumerable textbooks, it is good 
to emphasize that saving is privation (Entbehnmg) in so far as it deprives the 
saver of an instantaneous enjoyment. • 
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tionist .scheme that has either totally or almost totally removed the 
conditions making for private capital formation. Even the United 
States is manifestly more and more approaching such a state of 
affairs. 

Let us consider the case of a government that has got control of the 
employment of a considerable part of the citi/ens' savings. The in- 
vestments of the social securitj’ system, of the private insurance com- 
panies, of savings banks, and of commercial banks arc to a great extent 
determined by the authorities and channeled into the public debt. 
The private citizens arc still -.avers. But « hether or not their savings 
bring about capital accumulation and thus increase the quantity of 
capital goods available for an improvement of the apparatus of pro- 
duction depends on the employment of the funds borrowed by the 
government. If the government squanders these sums cither bv spend- 
ing them for current expenditure or b\ malinvestment, the process of 
capital accumulation as inaugurated by the saving of individuals and 
continued bv the investment opeiations of the banks and insurance 
enterprises is cut off. \ contrast bent een the tw o v ays may clarify 
the matter; 

In the process of the unhampered market cconomt Bill saves one 
hundred dollars and deposits it with a savings bank. If he is wise in 
choosing a bank w hich is wise in its lending and investing business, an 
increment in capital results, and brings about a rise in the productivit)' 
of labor. Out of the surplus thus produced a part goes to Bill in the 
shape t)f interest. If Bill blunders in the choice of his bank and enmists 
his hundred dollars to .! bank tftat fails, he goes emptv'handed. 

In the process of government interference with saving and in- 
vestment, Paul in the vear 1940 saves bv paving one hundred doliafs 
to the national social securirv institution.' He receives in exchange a 
claim which is virrualh an unconditional goierniuent lOU, If the 
government spends the hundred dollars for current expenditure, no 
idditional capital comes into c-'i.rtnce. md no incrcaseln the produc- 
tivity of labor result.. The gov cmnicnf'- lOL’ i- a check draw n uptm 
the future taxpayers. In 19-0 a certain Peter niiy hive to fulfill the 
government’s promise althouoh he hin.sclf docs nor deriv e anv benefit 
from the fact that Paul in 1940 saved one hundred dollars. 

Thus it becomes ot/vioii-. that there L no need to look at Soviet 
Rnssia in order to comprehend the rf.lc that public finance plays in 
•iiu- day. The minipcrv argument that the public debt k no burden 
lieciuse “vv e ovv e ir to outsell e-" is dchisiv e. The Pauls of 1 940 do not 


6 . It imlbes im diffenmee wbetiKi Paul hinndf pavs this fiundred dollars or 
nhelher llie fair obligB hfa onplot'er to ^>y k. Cf. aiinre. p. $09, 
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owe it to themselves. It is the Peters of 1970 « ho o« e it to the Pauls 
of 1940. The whole system is the acme of the short-run principle. The 
statesmen of 1940 solve their problems bv shifting them to the states- 
men of 1970. On that date the statesmen of 1940 will be either dead or 
elder statesmen glorying in their wonderful achievement, social 
security. 

The Santa Claus fables of the welfare school arc characterized by 
their complete failure to grasp the problems of capital. It is precisely 
this defect that makes it imperative to deny them the appellation tce/- 
fare economics with w hich they describe their doctrines. He who does 
not take into consideration the scarcity of capital goods available is not 
an economist, but a fabulist. He docs not deal with realit\- hut with a 
fabulous world of plenty. All the effusions of the contemporary wel- 
fare school are, like those of the socialist authors, based on the implicit 
assumption that there is an abundant supply of capital goods. Then, 
of course, it seems easy to find a remedy for all ills, to give to ever) - 
body “according to his needs’’ and to make everyone perfectly happy. 

It is true that some of the champions of the welfare school feel 
troubled by a dim notion {)f the problems involved. They realize that 
capital must be maintained intact if the future productivity of labor is 
not to be impaired.’ However, these authors too fail to comprehend 
that even the mere maintenance of capital depends on the skillful han- 
dling of the problems of investment, that it is always the fruit of suc- 
cessful speculation, and that endeavors to maintain capital intact pre- 
supposc.economic calculation and thereby the operation of the market 
economy. The other welfare propa^mndisrs ignore the issue com- 
pletely. Tt does not matter whether or not they endorse in this respect 
the Marxian scheme or resort to the invention of new chimerical no- 
tions such as “the self-perpetuating character” of useful things.’ In 
any event their teachings are designed to provide a justification for the 
doctrine which blames oversaving and underconsumption for all that 
is unsatisfactory and recommends spending as a panacea. 

When pushed hard by economists, some welfare propagandists and 
socialists admit that impairment of the average standard of living can 
only be avoided by the maintenance of capital already accumulated 
and that economic improvement depends on accumulation of addi- 
tional capital. Maintenance of capital and accumulation of new capital, 

7. This refers especially to the writinss of Professor A. C. Pigou, the various 
editions of his book The Economics of Welfare and miscellaneous articles. For a 
critique of Professor PIgou’s ideas, cf. Hayek, Profits, Interest and Investment 
(London, igtp), pp. 83-114. 

It- Cf. F. H. Knight, “Professor Mises and the Theory of Capital,” Economica, 
Tin (1941), 409-427. 
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they say, will henceforth be a task of government. They \\ ill no 
longer be left to the selfishness of individuals, exclusively concerned 
with their own enrichment and that of their families; the authorities 
will deal with them from the point of view of the common weal. 

The crux of the issue lies precisely in the operation of selfishness. 
Under the s\ stcm of inequality this selfishness impels a man to save 
and always to inve-st his savings in such a wav as to fill best the most 
urgent needs of the consumers. Under the system of equalitv this 
motive fades. The curtailment of consumption in the immediate future 
is a perceptible privation, a blow to the individuals' selfish aims. The 
increment in the supplv available in more distant periods of the future 
svhich is expected from this immediate privation is less recognizable 
for the average intellect. .Moreover, its beneficial effects are, under a 
system of public accumulation, so thinl\- spread out that they hardly 
appear to a man as an appropriate compensation for what he foregoes 
today. The welfare school blithely assumes that the expectation that 
the fruits of today's saving will be reaped equally by the whole of the 
future generation will turn everybody's selfishness toward more say- 
ing. Thus they fall prey to a corollaiy of Plato's illusion that prevent- 
ing people from knowing which children’s parents they are will in- 
spire them with parental feelings toward all younger people. It would 
have been wise if the welfare school had been mindful of Aristotle’s 
observation that the result will rather be that all parents will be equally 
indifferent to all children." 

The problem of maintaining and increasing capital is insojuble for 
a socialist system which cannot resort to economic calculation. Such 
a socialist commonwealth lacks any method of ascertaining xvhether 
its capital equipment is decreasing or increasing. But under interven- 
tionism and under a socialist system which is still in a position to resort 
to economic calculation on the basis of prices established abroad, 
things are not so had. Here it is at least possible to comprehend what 
is going on. * 

If such a country is under a democratic government, the problems 
of capital presert arinn and accuntulation of additional capital become 
the main issue of political antagonisms. There \t ill be demagogues to 
contend that more could be dedicated to current consumption than 
those who happen to be in pou cr or the other parties are disposed to 
allow. They will aUvays be" ready to declare that “in the present 
emergency” there cannot be any question of piling up capital for 
later days and that, on the contrary, consumption of a part of the 

g. Cf. Aristotle, Politics, Bk. II, chap; iii in The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. 
R. McKeon (New York, 1945) , pp. 1 148 f. « 
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capital alread)- available is fully justified. The vatious parties will 
uutbid one another in promising the voters more government spend- 
ing and at the same time a reduction of all taxes which do not ex- 
clusively burden the rich. In the days of laissez faire people looked 
upon government as an institution whose operation required an 
expenditure of money uhich must be defrayed by taxes paid by the 
citizens. In the individual citizens' budgets the state was an item of 
e.xpenditiire. Today the majority of the citizens look upon govern- 
ment as an agency dispensing benefits. The wage earners and the 
farmers expect to receive from the treasur\’ more than they con- 
tribute to its revenues. The state is in their eyes a spender, not a 
taker. These popular tenets were rationalized and elevated to the 
rank of a quasi-economic doctrine bv' Lord Keynes and his disciples. 
Spending and unbalanced budgets arc nierelv synonyms for capital 
consumption. If current e.xpenditure, however beneficial it may be 
considered, is financed by taxing awav those parts of higher incomes 
which would have been employed for investment, by inheritance 
taxes, or by borrowing, the government becomes a factor making 
for capital consumption. The fact that in present-day America there 
is probably still a surplus of annual capital accumulation over 
annual capital consumption does not invalidate the statement that 
the total complex of the financial policies of the Federal Government, 
the States, and the municipalities tends toward capital consumption. 

Many who arc aware of the undesirable consequences of capital 
consumption are prone to believe that popular government is in- 
compatible with sound financial policies. They fail to realize that nor 
democracy as such is to be indicted, but the doctrines which aim 
at substituting the Santa Claus conception of government for the 
night w atchman conception derided bv I.assallc. What determines 
the course of a nation’s economic policies is alw ays the economic 
ideas held by public opinion. No government, w hether democratic 
or dictatorial, can free itself from the swav of the generally accepted 
ideology. 

Those advocating a restriction of the parliament’s prerogatives in 
•budgeting and taxation issues or even a complete substitution of 
authoritarian government for representative government are blinded 
by the chimerical image of a perfect chief of state. This man, no less 
benevolent than wise, would be sincerely dedicated to the promotion 
of his subjects’ lasting welfare. The real Fiihrer, however, turns out 
to be a mortal man who first of all aims at the perpetuation of his 

10. The attempts to answer this qtic.stion by statistics arc futile in this age of 
inflarion and credit expansion. t ** 
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own supremacy and that of his kin, his friends, and his party. As 
far as he may resort to unpopular measures, he does so for the sake 
of these objectives. He does not invest and accumulate capital. He 
constructs fortresses and equips ahnies. 

The much talked about plans of the Soviet and Nazi dictators in- 
volved restriction of current consumption for the sake of “invest- 
ment.” The Nazis never tried to suppress the truth that all these 
investments were designed as a preparation for the wars of aggre.^ 
sion that they planned. The Soviets were less outspoken at the be- 
ginning. But today they proudly declare that all their planning was 
directed by considerations of war preparedness. History does not 
provide any example of capital accumulation brought about by a 
government. As far as governments invested in the construction of 
roads, railroads, and qther useful public works, the capital needed 
was provided by the savings of individual citizens and borrowed b)’ 
the government. But the greater part of the public debts was spent 
for current expenditure. What individuals had saved was dissipated 
by the government 

Even those who look upon the inequality of wealth and incomes 
as a deplorable thing, cannot deny that it makes for progressing 
capital accumulation. And it is additional capital accumulation alone 
that brings about technological improvement, rising wage rates, and 
a higher standard of living. 


q., Insecuritv ' 

The vague notion of security which the u elfare doctrinaires have 
in mind when complaining about insecurity refers to something like 
a warrant by means of which society guarantees to everybody, irre- 
spective of his achievements, a standard of living which he considers 
satisfactory. 

Security in this sense, contend the eulogists of times gone by, was 
provided under the social regime of the Middle Ages. There is, 
however, no need to enter into an examination of these claims. Real 
conditions even in the much-glorified thirteenth century were differ- 
ent from the ideal picture painted by scholastic philosophy; these 
schemes were meant as a description of conditions not as they were 
but as they ought to be. Blit even these utopias of the philosophers 
and theologians allow for the existence of a numerous class of desti- 
tute beggars, entirely dependent on alms given by the wealthy. This 
is not precisely the idea of security w'hich the modern usage of the 
tenn suggests. 
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The concept of security is the wnge earners’ and small farmers’ 
pendant to the concept of stability held by the capitalists." In the 
same way in which capitalists want to enjoy permanently an in- 
come which is not subject to the vicissitudes of changing human 
conditions, wage earners and small farmers want to make their reve- 
nues independent of the market. Both groups are eager to withdraw 
from the flux of historical events. No further occurrence should im- 
pair their own position; on the other hand, of course, they do not 
expressly object to an improvement of their material u ell-being. That 
structure of the market to which they have in the past adjusted their 
activities should never be altered in such a way as to force them to 
a new adjustment. The farmer in a European mountain valley waxes 
indignant upon encountering the competition of Canadian farmers 
producing at lower costs. The house painter, boils over with rage 
when the introduction of a new appliance affects conditions in his 
sector of the labor market. It is obvious that the wishes of these 
people could be fulfilled only in a perfectly stagnant world. 

A characteristic feature of the unhampered market society is that 
it is no respecter of vested interests. Pa.st achievements do not count 
if they are obstacles to further improvement. The advocates of se- 
curity’ arc therefore (piitc correct in blaming capitalism for insc- 
curit)’. But they distort the facts in implying that the .selfish interests 
of capitalists and entrepreneurs arc responsible. W'hat harms the 
vested interests is the urge of the con.sumcrs for the best po.ssiblc 
satisfaction of their needs. Not the greed of the wealthy few, but 
the propensity of everyone to take advantage of any opportunity 
offered for an improvement of his own well-being makes for producer 
insecurity. What makes the house painter indignant is the fact that 
his fellow citizens prefer cheaper houses to more c.vpcnsive ones. 
And the house painter himself, in preferring cheaper commodities 
.to dearer ones, contributes his share to the emergence of insecurity 
in other sectors of the labor market. 

It is certainly true that the necessity to adjust oneself again and 
again to changing conditions is onerous. But change is the essence 
of, life. In an unhampered market economy the absence of security, 
i.c., the absence of protection for vested intere.sts, is the principle that 
makes for a steady improvement in material well-being. There is no 
need to argue svith the bucolic dreams of Virgil and of eighteenth- 
century poets and painters. There is no need to examine the kind of 
security uhich the real shepherds enjoyed. No one really wishes 
to change places with them. 

1 1 . Cf. above, pp. ZOO-229. 
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The longing for seciiriu- became especially intense in the great 
depression that started in 19:9, It met with an enthusiastic response 
from the millions of unemployed. That is capitalism for you, shouted 
the leaders of the pressure groups of the farmeis and the wage earners. 
Yet the evils were not created bv capitalism, but, on the contran,', 
bv the endeavors to “reform'’ and to "improve" the operation of 
the market economy by interventionism. The crash was the neces- 
sary outcome of the attempts to lou er the rate of interest bv credif 
expansion. Institutional unemployment was the inevitable result of 
the policy of minimum wage rates. 


5. Social Justice 

In one respect at least present-day welfare propagandists are su- 
perior to most of the older schools of socialists and refonners. They 
no longer stress a concept of social justice with whose arbitrary pre- 
cepts men should comply however disastrous the consequences may 
be. They endorse the utilitarian point of view . They do not oppose 
the principle that the only standard for appreciating social systems 
is judging them with regard to rheir ahilin to realize the ends sought 
by acting men. 

However, as soon as they entbark upon an examination of the op- 
eration of the market economy, they forget their sound intentioas. 
They hold up a set of metaphj-sical principles and condemn the mar- 
ket economy beforehand because it does not conform to rt\fin. They 
.smuggle in through a back db(»r the ide.i of an absolute standard of 
morality w hich they had barred from the main entrance. In searching 
for remedies against povert\', inequality, and insecurity, they come 
step bv step to endorse all the fallacies of the older schook of .so- 
cialism and interventionism. They become more and more entangled 
in contradictions and absurdities. Finally thc\' cannot help c.itching- 
•It the straw at w hich all earlier "imorrhodox'' refonnefs tried to grasp 
— the superior wisdom of perfect rulers. Their last word is always 
state, government, society, or other cleverly designed svnotwms for 
the superhuman dictator. 

The w elfarc school, foremost among them the German Kathcder- 
sozialhtcn and their adepts, the .American Institutionalists, has e pub- 
lished many thousands of volumes stuffed w ith punctiliously docu- 
mented information about unsatisfactory conditions. In their opinion 
the collected materials clearly illustrate the shortcomings of capital- 
ism. In truth they merely illustrate the fact that human wants arc 
practically unlimited and that there is an immense field open for 
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further improvements. They certainly do not prove any of the state- 
ments of the welfare doctrine. 

.There is no need to tell us that an ampler supply of various com- 
modities would be welcome to all people. The question is whether 
there is any means of achieving a greater supply other than by in- 
creasing the productivity of labor by the investment of additional 
capital. All the babble of the welfare propagandists aims only at one 
tnd, namely, obscuring this point, the point that alone matters. While 
the accumulation of additional capital is the indispensable means for 
any further economic progre.ss, these people speak of “oversaving” 
and “overinvestment," of the necessity of spending more and of 
restricting output. Thus they are the harbingers of economic retro- 
gression, preaching a philosophy of decay and social disintegration. 
A society arranged according to their precepts may appear to some 
people as fair from the point of view of an arbitrary standard of 
social justice. But it will certainly be a society of progressing povert\' 
for all its members. 

For a cenniry at least public opinion in Western countries has 
been deluded by the idea that there is such a thing as “the social 
question” or “the labor problem.” The meaning implied was that the 
very existence of capitalism hurts the vital interests of the masses, 
especially those of the wage earners and the small farmers. The 
preservation of this manifestly unfair sy.stcm cannot be tolerated; 
radical reforms arc indispensable. 

The truth is that capitalism has not only multiplied population 
figures but at the same time improved the people's standard of li\’- 
ing in an unprecedented way. Neither economic thinking nor his- 
torical experience suggest that any other social system could be 
more beneficial to the masses than capitalism. The results speak for 
themselves. The market economy needs no apologists and propa- 
, gandists. It can apply to itselfthe words of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
epitaph in St. Paul’s; Si vwinmicntmir reqniris, circimispice.'- 

12. 1 ( you seek his monument, look around. 



XXXVI. THE CRISIS OF INTERVENTIONISM 


I. The Harvest of Interventionism 

T he interventionist policies as practiced for many decades by all 
governments of the capitalistic West has'e brought about all 
those effects which the economists predicted. There are wars and 
civil wars, ruthless oppression of the masses by clusters of self- 
appointed dictators, economic depressions, mass unemployment, capi- 
tal consumption, famines. 

However, it is not these catastrophic events which have led to 
the crisis of interventionism. The interventionist doctrinaires and 
their followers explain all these undesired consequences as the un- 
avoidable features of capitalism. As they sec it, it is precisely these 
disasters that clearlv demonstrate the nccessitv of intensifving inter- 
ventionism. The failures of the interventionist policies do not in the 
least impair the popularity of the implied doctrine. They are so in- 
terpreted as to strengthen, not to lessen, the prestige of these teach- 
ings. As a vicious economic theory cannot be simply refuted by 
historical experience, the interventionist propagandists Ijave been 
able to go on in spite of all the havoc they have spread. 

Yet the age of interventionisni is reaching its end. Interventionism 
has exhausted all its potentialities and must disappear. 

a. The Exhaustion of the Reserve Fund 

The idea underlying all interventionist policies is that the higher 
income and wealth of the more atfluent part of the population is a 
fund which can be freelv used for the improvement of the conditions 
of the less prosperous. The essence of the interventionist policy is 
to take from one group to give to another. It is confiscation and dis- 
tribution. Ever)- measure is ultimately justified by declaring that it 
is fair to curb the rich for the benefit of the poor. 

In the field of public finance progressiv e taxation of incomes and 
estates is the most characteristic manifestation of this doctrine. Tax 
the rich and spend the revenue for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the poor, is the principle ^f contemporary budgets. In the 
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field of industrial relations shortening the hours of work, raising 
wages, and a thousand other measures are recommended under the 
assumption that they favor the employee and burden the employer. 
Every issue of government and community affairs is dealt with ex- 
clusively from ±e point of view of this principle. 

An illustrative example is provided by the methods applied in the 
operation of nationalized and municipalized enterprises. These enter- 
prises very often result in financial failure; their accounts regularly 
show losses burdening the state or the city treasury. It is of no use 
to investigate whether the deficits are due to the notorious inefficiency 
of the public conduct of business enterprises or, at least partly, to 
the inadequacy of the prices at which the commodities or services 
are sold to the customers. What matters more is the fact that the tax- 
payers must cover these deficits. The interventionists fully approve 
of this arrangement. They passionately reject the two other possible 
solutions: selling the enterprises to private entrepreneurs or raising 
the prices charged to the customers to such a height that no further 
deficit remains. The first of these proposals is in their eyes mani- 
festly reactionary because the inevitable trend of history is toward 
more and more socialization. The second is deemed “antisocial” be- 
cause it places a heavier load upon the consuming masses. It is fairer 
to make the taxpayers, i.e., the wealthy citizens, bear the burden. 
Their ability to pay is greater than that of the average people riding 
the nationalized railroads and the municipalized subways, trolleys, 
and busses. To ask that such public utilities should be self-supporting, 
is, say the interventionists, a relic of thfe old-fashioned ideas of ortho- 
dox finance. One might as well aim at making the roads and the public 
schools self-supporting. 

It is not necessary to argue with the advocates of this deficit policy. 
It is obvious that recourse to this ability-to-pay principle depends 
on the existence of such incomes and fortunes as can still be taxed 
away. It can no longer be resorted to once these extra funds have 
been exhausted by taxes and other inten entionist measures. 

This is precisely the present state of affairs in most of the Euro- 
pean countries. The United States has not yet gone so far; but if 
the actual trend of its economic policies is not radicallv altered ver\ 
soon, it will be in the same condition in a few years. 

For the sake of argument we may disregard all the other conse- 
quences which the full triumph of the abilit\'-to-pay principle mtisr 
bring about and concentrate upon its financial aspects. 

The interventionist in advocating additional public expenditure is 
not aware of the fart that the funds available are limited. He does not 
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realize that increasing expenditure in one department enjoins restrict- 
ing it in other departments. In his opinion there is plenty of money 
available. The income and wealth of the rich can be freely tapped. 
In recommending a greater allowance for the schools he simplly 
stresses the point that it w ould be a good thing to spend mote for 
education. He docs not venture to prove that to raise the budgetarv 
allowance for schools is mote e.\pcdient than to raise that of an- 
other department, e.g., that of health. It never occurs to him thsf 
grave arguments could be advanced in favor of restricting public 
spending and lowering the burden of tasation. The champions of 
cuts in the budget are in his eves nierelv the defenders of the mani- 
festlv unfair class interests of the rich. 

With the present height of income and inheritance tav cates, this 
resen'e fund out of w hich the interscntioinsts seek to cover all pubr 
lic e.xpendicure is rapidlv shrinking. It h.ts practically disappeared 
altogether in most European countries. In the United States the re- 
cent advances in tax races produced oniv negligible revenue results 
beyond what would be produced hv a progression which stopped 
at much lower rates. High surtax races fur the rich are ven- popular 
with inten entionist dilettantes and demagogues, but they secure only 
modest additions to the revenue.' From day to day it becomes more 
obvious that large-scale additions to the amount of public expendi- 
ture cannot be financed by “soaking the rich.’’ but that the burden 
must he carried bv the mavses. The traditional tax policy of the age 
of interventionism, its glorified devices of progressive taxation and 
lavish spending, have been Carried to a point at which their ab- 
surdity can no longer be concealed. The notorious principle that, 
whereas private expenditures depend on the size of income available, 
public revenues must be regulated according to expenditures, refutes 
itself. Henceforth, governments will ha\c to realize that tine dollar 
cannot be spent txs ice, and that the xarwuis items of government ex-» 
penditiire are in conflict w irh one another. Everv "pennv of addi- 
tional government spending w ill have to be collected from precisely 
those people w ho hitherto have been intent upon shifting the main 
burden to other groups. Those anxious to get subsidies w ill have.to 

/. In the United States the surtax rate under the igaa .\ct « as j : per cent on the 
taxable income bracket 5s::,ooo-:6,ooo- If the surtax had stopped at this level, the 
loss of revenue on 104: income w ould hav e been about 5:40 million or a.8 per cent 
of the total individual income tax for that vear. In the same vear the total net in- 
comes in the ineome classes of Smavoo and above was $8,91: million. Complete 
confiscation of these incomes u ould not hav c produced as much revenue as was 
obtained in this year from all taxable incomes, ruinelv', $94146 million. Cf. A Tax 
Program for a Solvent Ameriea, Conunittee on Postwar Tax Policy (New York, 
1945), pp. 116-117, 120. 
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foot the bill themselves for the subsidies. The deficits of publicly 
owned and operated enterprises will be charged to the bulk of the 
population. 

The situation in the employcr-eiiiplox ce nc.xiis will be analogous. 
The popular doctrine contend that wage earners are reaping “social 
gains" at the c.xpensc of the unearned income of the exploiting classes. 
T he strikers, it is said, do not strike against the consumers but against 
'*Yiianagcment.” There is no reason to raise the prices of products when 
labor costs arc increased; the difference must be borne by employers. 
But when more and more of the share of the entrepreneurs and capi- 
talists is absorbed by taxes, higher wage rates, and other “social gains” 
of employees, and by price ceilings, nothing remains for such a buffer 
function. Then it becomes evident that every wage raise, with its 
vvhole momentum, must affect the prices of the products and that 
the social gains of each group fullv correspond to the social losses 
of the other groups. Every .strike becomes, even in the short run and 
not only in the long run, a strike against the rest of the people. 

An essential point in the social philosophy of interventionism is the 
existence of an inexhaustible fund which can be squeezed forever. 
The whole doctrine of interventionism collapses when this fountain 
is drained off. The Santa Claus principle liquidates itself. 

3. 'I'he E'nd of Interventionism 

The interventionist interlude must come to an end because inter- 
ventionism cannot lead to a permanent'st'stem of social organization. 
The reasons arc threefold. 

First; Restrictive me.isurcs always re.strict output and the amount 
of goods available for consumption. Whatever arguments may be 
advanced in favor of definite restrictions and prohibitions, such mcas- 
• ores in themselves can never constitute a system of social production. 

Second; AlTvarieties of interference with the market phenomena 
not only fail to achieve the ends aimed at by their authors and sup- 
porters, but bring about a state of affairs which— from the point of 
view of their authors’ and advocates’ valuations— is less desirable 
than the previous state of affairs which they were designed to alter. 
If one wants to correct their manifest unsuitableness and preposter- 
ousness by supplementing the first acts of intervention with more 
and more of such acts, one must go farther and farther until the 
market economy has been entirely" destroyed and socialism has been 
substituted for it. 

Third; Interventionism aims at confiscating the "surplus” of one 



put of (he popuiJittcn uvi u giving ft to the othet put. Oeet this 
Muptus Is evhitt^ted b\ totil mtffecAueit a fvwritwr eontunutkm ot 
this pohcy is iiitpoaiMe, 

Matching ever farther on the way of mtervcnttonftmn, fits* Get' 
many, then Great Britain and many othcT ¥«vopea« coontnes have 
adopted central planning, the Hindenbnrg pattern of todalesnt. It k 
notennrthy that in Gemiam the deciding nieuiues vtere not re* 
sorted to by the N aais, hut wme nine bet ore I hticr scived pcna et 
Bnuung, the Catholic Chancellor of the 1\'emiar Hepahltc, and in 
Great Brirain nor hy the Labor Pany bur by the Twy Prime 4Minister 
Mr. Churchill, The fact ha» been purpOM'b oliMmrcd by the great 
sensation made m Great Britain about tlie nationalisation of die Bank 
of England, the coal mine', and other enterprises. However, these 
■eiaures were of .subordinate miporrance only. Great Britain is to 
be called a socialist countrv not bk'au,se ccrum enterprises hate heen 
formally e.vpropriated and nationalieed, but because all the ecomimk 
activities of all citizens are sub)ect to full ivntrol by the gut eminent 
and its agencies. The authorities direct the allocation of capital and 
of manpower to the various branches of business^ they determine 
what should he produced and in wli.it tpiality and t|uantity, and 
they assign to each cnnsuiner a definite ration. Supremacy in all ecu* 
nomic matters is cvcUisivelt tested in the goveminent. The people 
are reduced to the status of w aids. To the hu.sines'smcn. the funner 
entrepreneurs, merely nua.si-managen.il funcrioas are left. .Ml tliat 
they are free to do is to c.irrt into effect the L'ntreprcneuri.iJ ilecisiuns 
of the authorities w ithin a neativ delimited narrow ficlil. 

It has been shown that the managerial system, i.e„ the assign- 
ment of ancillart t.isks in the conduct of Inisincss to responsible help- 
ers to w horn a certain amount of discretion c.m be granted is pos- 
sible only within the frame of the profit s\ stem,’ What chanictcri/es 
the manager as .such and imparts to him a condition dilTciviit from* 
that of the mere technician is that, w ithin the sphefb of his as,sign- 
nient, he himself determines the methods by w Inch his actions should 
conform to the profit principle. In a socialist siMcni in which there 
is neither economic calcvilarion nor capital .recounting mu' profit 
computation, there is no roont left for managerial acrivitie,s eitlicr. 
But as long as a socialist comnionw c.a!th is still in a position to cal- 
culate on the ground of p'rices determined on foreign markets, it 
can also utilize a quast-manageri.il hierarchy to some evtent. 

It is a poor makeshift to call any age an age of transition. In the 
living world there is alway's change. Every age is an age of transition. 

2. Cf. above, pp. 301-305. 
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We may distinguish between social systems that can last and such 
as are inevitably transitory because they are self-destructive. It has 
already been pointed out in what ^nse interventionism liquidates it- 
self and must lead to socialism of the German pattern. Most of the 
European countries have already reached this phase, and nobody 
knows whether or not the United States will follow suit But as long 
as the United States clings to the market economy and does not adopt 
ffte system of full government control of business, the socialist econo- 
mies of Western Europe will still be in a position to calculate. Their 
conduct of business still lacks the characteristic feature of socialist 
conduct; it is still based on economic calculation. It is therefore in 
every respect very different from what it would become if all the 
world were to turn toward socialism. 

It is often said that one half of the world pannot remain com- 
mitted to the market economy when the other half is socialist, and 
vice versa. However, there is no reason to assume that such a partition 
of the earth and the coexistence of the two systems is impossible. 
If this is really the case, then the present economic system of the 
countries that have discarded capitalism may go on for an indefinite 
period of time. Its operation may result in social disintegration, chaos, 
and misery for the peoples. But neither a low standard of living nor 
progressive impoverishment automatically liquidates an economic sys- 
tem. It gives way to a more efficient system only if people themselves 
are intelligent enough to comprehend the advantages such a change 
might bring them. Or it may be destroyed by foreign invaders pro- 
vided with better military equipment by fhe greater efficiency of their 
own economic system. 

Optimists hope that at least those nations which have in the past 
developed the capitalist market economy and its civilization will 
cling to this system in the future too. There are certainly as many 
signs to confirm as to disprove such an expectation. It is vain to 
.speculate about toe outcome of the great ideological conflict between 
the principles of private ownership and public ownership, of indi- 
vidualism and totalitarianism, of freedom and authoritarian regi- 
mentation. All that we can know beforehand about the re- 
sult of this struggle can be condensed in the following three state- 
ments: 

I. We have no knowledge whatever about the existence and op- 
eration of agencies which would bestow final victory in this clash 
on those ideologies whose application will secure the preservation and 
further intensification of societal bonds and the improvement of man- 
kind’s material well-being. Nothing suggests the belief that progress 
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tu\\ard more saciiifactory conditions is inevitable or a relapse into 
very unsatisfactory conditions impossible. 

2. Men must choose between the market economy and socialism. 
They cannot evade deciding betw een these alternatives by adopting 
a “middle-of-the-road” position, whatever name they may give to it. 

V In abolishing economic calculation the general adoption of so- 
cialism would result in complete chaos and the disintegration of 
social cooperation under the division of labor. 



Part Seven 


The Place of Ecmwvncs in Society 


xxxvn. THE NONDESCRIPl' CHARACTE;R OF 
ECONOMICS 

I. The Singularity of Economics 

W HAi- assigns economics its peculiar and unique position in the 
orbit both of pure knowledge and of the practical utilization 
of knowledge is the fact that its particular theorems arc not open 
to anv verification or falsification on the ground of experience. Of. 
course, a measure suggested hv sound economic reasoning results 
in producing the effects aimed at. and a measure suggested by faulty 
economic reasoning fails to produce the ends sought. But such experi- 
ence is always still historical experience, i.e., the experience of com- 
plex phenomena. It can never, as has been pointed out, prove or dis- 
prove any particular theorem.’ The application of spurious economic 
theorems results in undesired consequences. But these effects never 
have that undisputable power of conviction which the experimental 
facts in the. field of the natural sciences provide. The ultimate yard- 
stick of an economic theorem’s correejness or incorrectness is .solely 
reason unaided by experience. 

The ominous import of this state of affairs is that it prevents the 
naive mind from recognizing the realitv of the things economics 
deals u ith. “Real” is, in the eyes of man, all that he cannot alter and 
to whose existence he must adjust his actions if he wants to attain 
' his ends. The cognizance of realitv is a sad experience. It teaches the 
limits on the .satisfaction of one’s wishes. Onlv rcluctantlv does man 
re.sign himself to the insight that there arc things, viz., the whole 
complex of all causal relations betsvecn events, which wishful think- 
ing cannot alter. Yet sense experience speaks an casilv perceptible 
language. There is no use arguing about experiments. The realitv of 
experimentally e.stablished facts cannot bp contested. 

But in the field of praxeological knowledge neither success nor fail- 
ure speaks a distinct language audible to everybody. The experience 
derived exclusively from complex phenomena does not bar escape 
into interpretations based on wishful thinking. The naive man’s 
propensity to ascribe omnipotence to his thoughts, howcv'cr confused 
I. Cf. above, pp. 31-32. 
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aad contradicton', is never manifestly and unambiguously falsified 
by experience. The economist can never refute the economic cranks 
and quacks in the way in w hich the doctor refutes the medicine man 
and Ae charlatan. History .speaks only to those people who know 
how to interpret it on the ground of correct theories. 

2. Economics and Public Opinion 

The significance of this fundamental epistemological difference 
becomes clear if we rea'ize that the practical utilization of the teach- 
ings of economics presupposes their endorsement by public opinion, 
in the market economy the realization of technological innovations 
does not require anything more than the cognizance of their reason- 
ableness by one or a feu enlightened spirits. No dullness and clumsi- 
ness on the part of the masses can stop the pioneers of improvement. 
There is no need for them to win the approval of inert people before- 
hand. They are free to embark upon their projects even if everyone 
else laughs at them, l.ater, when the new. herrer, and cheaper products 
appear on the market, these scoffers will scramble for them. How- 
ever dull a man may be, he knows how to tell the difference between 
a cheaper shoe and a more expensive one, and to appreciate the useful- 
ness of new products. 

But it is different in the field of social organization and economic 
policies. Here the best theories are useless if not supported by public 
opinion. They cannot w ork if not accepted by a majority of the 
people. Whatever the sv.stcm of giucniment may be, there cannot 
be any question of ruling a nation la.stingl\ ou the ground of doc- 
trines at variance w ith public opinion. In the end the philosophy of 
the majority prevails. In the long run there cannot be any such 
thing as an unpopular system of government. The ditfeiencc between 
democracy and despotism docs not affect the final outcome. It refety 
only to the method by whidi the adjustment of the*systeni of gov- 
ernment to the ideology held by public opinion is hroughr about. 
Unpopular autocrats can only be dethroned by revolutionary up- 
heavals, while unpopular democratic i tilers are peacefully ousted in 
the next election. 

The supremacy of public opinion dctermine,s not only the singular 
role that economics occupies in the complex of thought and knowl- 
edge. It determines the whole process of human history. 

The customary discussions concerning the role the individual plays 
in history miss the point. Everything that is thought, done and ac- 
complished is a performance of individuals. New ideas and innova- 
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tions are always an achievement of uncommon men But these gieat 
men cannot succeed in adjusting social conditions to then plans 
if they do not convince public opinion 
The flowering of human society depends on two factors the in- 
tellectual power of outstanding men to conceive sound social and 
economic theories, and the abihty of these or other men to make 
these ideologies palatable to the majority 

3. The Illusion of the Old Liberals 

ihe masses, the hosts of common men, do not conceive anj ideas, 
sound or unsound They only choose between the ideologies de 
veloped by the intellectual leadeis of mankind But then choice is 
final and determines the course of events If they piefei bad doc- 
trines, nothing can prevent disaster 
Ihe social philosophy of the Enlightenment failed to see the 
dangers that the prevalence of unsound ideas could engender The 
objections customarily raised against the lationalism of the classical 
economists and the utilitarian thinkers are \ am But there vv as one 
deficiency in then doctrines Fhev bhtliely assumed that what is ua 
sonable will carry on nieiely on account of its leasonableness Ihev 
nevei gave a thought to the possibility that public opinion could 
favor spurious ideologies whose leali/ation would harm vielfait and 
well-being and disintegrate social cooperation 
It IS fashionable today to disparage those thinkers who ciitici/ed 
the liberal philosophers faith in the coinmon man \et, Buike and 
Haller, Bonald and de \Iaistie paid attention to an essential problem 
which the liberals had neglected They weie more realistic in the 
appraisal of the masses than their adversaries 
Of course, the conservative thinkeis labored under the illusion that 
the traditional system of pateina! government and the rigidity ol eco- 
nomic insDtutions could be preserved Thev wcie full of praise foi 
the ancien regime which had made people prospeious and had even 
humanued war But they did not see that it was pieciscly these 
achievements that had increased population figuics and thus created 
an excess population for which there was no room left in the old 
system of economic restrictionism Thev shut then e\ es to the grow rli 
of a class of people which stood outside the pale of the social oidei 
they w anted to perpetuate They faded to suggest any solution to 
the most burning problem with which mankind had to cope on the 
eve of the “Industrial Rev olution ” 

Capitalism gave the world whaf it needed, a higher standard of liv- 
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iiig for a steadily increasing number of people. But the liberals, the 
pioneers and supporters of capitalism, overlooked one essential point. 
A social system, however beneficial, cannot work if it is not sup- 
ported by public opinion. They did not anticipate the success of the 
anticapitalistic propaganda. After having nullified the fable of the 
divine mission of anointed kings, the liberals fell prey to no less illu- 
sory doctrines, to the irresistible power of reason, to the infallibility 
of the volonte ghierale and to the divine inspiration of majorities.Tm 
the long run, they thought, nothing can stop the progressive improve- 
ment of social conditions. In unmasking age-old superstitions the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment has once and for all established the 
supremacy of reason. The accomplishments of the policies of free- 
dom will provide such an overwhelming demonstration of the bless- 
ings of the new ideology that no intelligent man will venture to ques- 
tion it. And, implied the philosophers, the immense majority of people 
are intelligent and able to chink correctly. 

It never occurred to the old liberals that the majority could in- 
terpret historical expericrtcc on the ground of other philosophies. 
They did not anticipate the populatin' which ideas that they would 
ha\-e called reactionary, superstitious, and unreasonable acquired in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. They were so fully imbued 
with the assumption that all men are endowed with the faculty of 
correct reasoning that they entirely misconstrued the meaning of 
the portents. As thev saw it, all these unpleasant events were tem- 
porar\' relapses, accidental episodes to which no importance could 
he attached by the philosopher looking upon mankind's history sub 
specie aeternitatis. Whatever the reactionaries might say, there was 
one fact which they would not be able to deny, namely, that capital- 
ism provided for a rapidly increasing population a steadily improving 
standard of living. 

It is precisely this fact that the immense majority did contest. The 
essential point in the teachings of all socialist authore, and especially 
in the teachings of Marx, is the doctrine that capitalism results in a 
progressive pauperization of the working masses. With regard to the 
capitalistic countries the fallacy of this theorem can hardly be ig- 
nored. With regard to the backward countries, which w'ere only 
superficially affected by capitalism, the unprecedented increase in 
population figures does not suggest the interpretation that the masses 
sink deeper and deeper. These countries are poor when compared 
with the more advanced countries. Their poverty is the outcome of 
the rapid growth of population. TTiese peoples have preferred to rear 
more progeny instead of raising the standard of living to a higher 
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level. That is their own affair. But the fact remains that they had the 
wealth to prolong the average length of life. It would have been im- 
possible for them to bring up more children if the means of sustenance 
had not been increased. 

Nonetheless not only the Marxians but many allegedly “bourgeois” 
authors assert that Marx’s anticipation of capitalist evolution has been 
by and large verified by the history of the last eighty years. 



XXXVIII. THE PLACE OF ECONO.MICS IN LEARNING 


I. The Study of Economics 

T he natural sciences arc ultimately based on the facts as estab- 
lished by laboratory experiment. Physical and biological the- 
ories are confronted vith these facts, and are rejected when in con- 
flict with them. 'I'he perfection of these theories no less than the 
improvement of technological and therapeutical procedures requires 
more and better laboratory research. These experimental ventures 
absorb time, painstaking effort of specialists, and costly expenditure 
of material. Research can no longer be conducted by isolated and 
pennikss scientists, how ever ingenious. The seat of experimentation 
today is in the huge laboratories supported by governments, universi- 
ties, endowments, and big business. V’ork in these institutions has 
developed into professional routine. The majority of those employed 
in it are technicians recording those facts which the pioneers, of whom 
some are themselves experimenters, will one day use as building stones 
for their theories. As far as the progress of scientific theories is con- 
cerned, the achievements of the rank-and-file researcher, are only 
ancillary. But very often hiH discoveries have immediate practical 
results in improving the methods of therapeutics and of business. 

Ignoring the radical epistemological difference between the natural 
sciences and the sciences of human action, people believe that what 
is needed to further economic knowledge is to organize economic 
research according to the well-tried methods of the institutes for. 
medical, physical, and chemical research. Considerabksums of money 
have been spent for what is labeled economic research. In fact the 
subject matter of the work of all these institutes is recent economic 
bistort'. 

It is certainly a laudable thing to encourage the study of economic 
history. However instructive the result of such studies may be, one 
must not confuse them w itli the study of economics. They do not 
produce facts in the sense in which this term is applied with regard 
to the events tested in laboratory experiments. They do not delivef 
bricks for the construction of a posteriori hypotheses and theorems. 
On the contrary, they are without meaning if not interpreted in the 
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light of theoiieb deteioped \Mthout lefeieiKt to them 1 heit is no 
need to add anj thing to what has been said in this lespett in the 
preceding thaptcis No tontio\eis\ concerning the causes of a his 
totical event can be sohed on the gioiind of an examination of the 
tacts sshich is not guided by definite piaxcological theories ' 

Ihe foundation of institutes fot cancel lesearch can possible con- 
tribute to the discoeeie of methods toi fighting and preventing this 
"^inicious disease But a business cvcle reseaich institute is of no 
help in cndcavois to avoid the leciirience of depiessions The most 
exact and reliable assemblage of all the data conceining economic 
depressions ot the past is of little use foi oui know ledge in this field 
Scholars do not disagiee with icgaid to these dita, thev disagiee 
V ith regal d to the theorems to be lesoited to in then inteipietation 
Still moie impoitaiit is the fact thit it is impossible to collect the 
ilata concerning a conciete event without leferencc to the theoiies 
held b\ the histoiian at the ver\ outset of liis woik The histoiian 
does not icpoit all facts, but onlv those which he considers as rele- 
vant on the ground of his theories, he omits dita consideied nielev int 
toi the inteipietation of the events It he is misled b\ faults theoiics, 
his repoit becomes clums\ and nn\ be 'Imost worthless 
bvtn the most faithtul examinition ot i chiptci of economic his 
toiv, though It be the histoiv ot the most icccnt peiiod of the past 
IS no substitute foi economic thinking 1 conomits. like logic md 
mathematics, is 1 displu ot abstiict icisoning 1 conomics can nevci 
be expciimentil md empiiical Ihc economist does nor need an ex- 
pensive appal atus foi the conduct ot*his studies What he needs is 
the powei to think clenh md to disetin in the wilderness of events 
w hit IS essential tioin whrt ismcielv iccidcntil 

1 here IS no conflict between economic histoiv and economics 
1 vei\ 111 inch of knowledge Ins its own incuts and its own rights 
I conomists have ncvei tiled to belittle or dein the significance ot 
economic histciv Ncithci do leal histoiims object to the studv of 
economics 1 he antigonism w is intcnfionallv called into being bv 
the socialists and mteiventionists who could not refute the objections 
nisedagainscthen doctimesbv the economists The Histoiical School 
md the Institutionalists tried to dispkicc economics and to substitute 
“empiiical studies foi it piccisclv because thev wanted to silence 
the economists Pconomic histoiv, as tKcv planned it, was a means 

I C f alidui the csseiitul epistemological pnililcms niv olv ed, pp 1 1 40 ihoiit 
ihc problem ol quantitative ccunomiev pp ,5-57 and 147*3+9. and about the 
jiitauomstic interpretation of laboi conditions under capitalism, pp 6ii-6i8 
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of destroying the prestige of economics and of propagandizing for 
interventionism, 

2. Economics as a Profesaon 

The early economists devoted themselves to the study of the prob- 
lems of economics. In lecturing and writing books they were eager 
to communicate to their fellow citizens the results of their thinkings 
I'hev tried to influence public opinion in order to make sound poli- 
cies prevail in the conduct of civic affairs. I'hcv never conceived of 
economics as a profession. 

The development of a profession of economists is an offshoot of 
inten’entionism. The profes.sional economi.st is the specialist who is 
insrnnnental in designing various measures of government interfer- 
ence with business. He is an evpcrt in the field of economic legislation, 
which today invariable aims at hindering the operation of the un- 
hampered market economy. 

There are thousands and thou.sands of such professional c.xpcrts 
husv in the bureaus of the governments and of the various political 
parties and pressure groups and in the editorial offices of part)’ news- 
papers and pressure group periodicals. Others arc employed as ad- 
visers by business or run independent agencies. Some of them have 
nation-wide or even world-wide reputations; manv arc among the 
most influential men of their countiy. It often happens that such ex- 
perts are called to direct the affairs of big banks and corporations, arc 
elected into the legislature, and arc appi'inred as cabincs mini.sters. 
They rival the legal profession in the supreme conduct of political 
affairs. The eminent role they plav is one of the most characteristic 
features of our age of interventionism. 

I'herc can be no doubt that a class of men w ho are so preponderant 
includes cvrremclv talented indi'idiials. cv cn the most eminent men 
of f)ur age. Btit the pbilosojihv that guides their activities narrows 
their horizon. Rv virtue of their connection ss irh definite parties 
and pressure groups, eager to aci]uirc special privileges. rhc\- become 
one-sided. Thev shut their eves to the remnrer consci]ucnce.s of the 
policies thev are advocating. With them nothing counts hut the short- 
run concerns of the group thev are serving. I'lic ultimate aim of their 
efforts is to make their clients prosper at rhe expense of orher people. 
Thev arc intent upon convincing themselves that the fate of man- 
kind coincides with the short-run interests of their group. They try 
to sell this idea to the public. In fighting for a higher price of silver, 
of wheat, or of sugar, for higher wages for the members of their 
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union, or for a tariff on cheaper foreign product:., they claiin to 
be fighting for the supreme good, for liberty and justice, for their 
nation’s flowering, and for ch ilization. 

The public looks askance upon the lobbyists and blames them for 
the dismal features of interventionist legislation. Hosseser, the seat 
of the evil is much deeper. The philosophy of the \arious pressure 
groups has penetrated the legislative bodies. There are in the present- 
ly parliaments representath es of w heat grow ers, of cattle breeders, 
of fanners’ cooperatives, of silver, of the various labor unions, of in- 
dustries sihich cannot stand foreign competition without tariffs, and 
of many other pressure groups. There arc few for w horn the nation 
counts more than their pressure group, f he same holds true for the 
departments of the administration. The cabinet minister of agricul- 
ture considers himself the champion of the interests of fanning, his 
main objective is to make food prices soar. The minister of labor 
considers himself the ads ocate of labor unions, his foremost aim is 
to make the unions as formidable as possible. Fach department fol- 
lows its own course and storks against the endeasors of the other 
ilepartmcnts. 

Many people complain today aliout the lack of creatise statesman- 
ship. Howeser, under the predominance of inters entionist ideas, a 
political career is open onls to men ssho identify themselscs with 
the interests of a pressure group. The mentality of a union leader 
or of a secretarv of farmers’ associations is not ss hat is required for i 
far-sighted statesman. Sets ice to the short-run interests of a pressure 
group IS not conducive to the dcs elopiTient of those qualities which 
make a great statesman. Statesmanship is in\ ariabh long-run polics , 
but pressure groups do not bother about the long run. 1 he lamentable 
failure of the German Weimar system and of the Third Republic in 
France w as primarih due to the fact that their politicians w ere niercK 
experts in pressure group interests. 


3. Forecasting as a Profession 

When the businessmen finally learned that the boom created b\ 
credit expansion cannot last and must necessarily lead to a slump, 
they realized that it was important for them to know in time the 
date of the break. They turned to the economists for advice. 

The economist knows that the boom must result m a depression 
But he does not and cannot know when the crisis will appear. This 
depends on the special conditions of each case. Many political events 
can influence the outcome. There .ve no rules according to which 
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the duration of the boom or of the following depression can be 
computed. And even if such rules were available, they would be of 
no use to businessmen. What the individual businessman needs in or- 
der to avoid losses is know ledge about the dace of the turning point 
at a time when other businessmen still believe that the crash is farther 
away than is really the case. Then his superior knowledge will give 
him the opportunity to arrange his own operations in such a wav as 
to come out unharmed. But if the end of the boom could be cai-"* 
culated according to a formula, all businessmen would learn the date 
at the same time. Their endeavors to adjust their conduct of affairs 
to this information would immediatclv result in the appearance of all 
the phenomena of the depression. It w ould be too late for anv of them 
to avoid being victimired. 

If it were possible to calculate the future structure of the market, 
the future would not be uncertain. There would be neither entrepre- 
neurial loss nor profit. \\’hat people expect from the economists is 
beyond the power of anv mortal man. 

The very idea that the future is predictable, that some formulas 
could be substituted for the specific understanding which is the es- 
sence of entrepreneurial aetivin', and that familiarit}' with these 
formulas could make it possible for anybody to take over the con- 
duct of busine-ss i.s, of course, an outgrowth of the whole comple.x 
of fallacies and misconceptions which are at the bottom of present- 
day anticapitalistic policies. There is in the whole body of what is 
called the Alarxiaii philosophy not the slightest reference to the fact 
that the main task of action isto provide for the events of an micertaiii 
future. The fact that the terras promoter and speculator are today 
used only with an opprobrious connotation clearly sliows that our 
contemporaries do not even suspect in what the fundamental prob- 
lem of action consists. 

Entrepreneurial judgment is one of those things that cannot bt 
bought on the market. The entrepreneurial idea that carries on and 
brings profit is precisely that idea w hich did not occur to the major- 
ity'. It is not correct foresight as such that yields profits, but fore- 
sight better than that of the rest. The prize goes onl\ to those dis- 
senters who do not let themselves be misled by the errors accepted 
by the multitude. \^'hat makes profits emerge is the provision for 
future needs for which others have neglected to make adequate pro- 
vision. 

Entrepreneurs and capitalists expose their own material well-being 
if they are fully convinced of the soundness of their plans. They 
would never venture to take their economic lif^ into their hands be- 
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cause an expert advised them to do so. Those ignorant people wlio 
operate on the stock and commodity exchanges according to tips 
are destined to lose their monev, from whatever source they may 
have got their inspiration and “inside” information. 

In fact both the economists and the businessmen are fully aware 
of the uncertainty of the future. The businessmen realize that the 
economists do not dispense any reliable information about things to 
and that all that they provide is interpretation of statistical data 
referring to the past. For the capitalists and entrepreneurs the econo- 
mists’ opinions about the future count only as questionable conjec- 
tures. They are skeptical and not ea.sily fooled. But as they quite cor- 
rectly believe that it is useful to know all the data which could possibly 
have any relevance for their affairs, they subscribe to the newspapers 
and periodicals publishing the forecasts. Anxious not to neglect any 
source of information available, big business employs staffs of econo- 
mists and statisticians. 

Business forecasting fails in the vain attempts to make the uncer- 
tainty of the future disappear and to deprive entrepreneurship of its 
inherent speculative character. But it renders very valuable services 
in assembling and interpreting the available data about economic 
trends and developments of the recent past. 

4. Economics and the Universities 

Tax-supported universities are under the s\tav of the party in 
power. ITie authorities try to appoint only professors w ho are readt' 
ro'advance ideas of which they themselves approve, .^s all nonsocialist 
governments are today firmly committed to interventionism, they 
appoint only interventionists. In their opinion, the first duty of the 
university is to sell the official social philosophy to the ri.sing gen- 
eration.- They have no use for economists. 

How ever, intert'entionism prevails also at many of the independent 
universities. 

■According to an age-old tradition the objective of the universities 
is not only teaching, but also the promotion of knowledge and .sci- 
ence. The duty of the university teacher is not merely to hand down 
to the students the complex of knowledge developed by other men. 
He is supposed to contribute to the enlargement of this treasure by 
his own work. It is assumed that he is a full-fledged member of the 

!. G. Santayana, in speaking of a professor of philosophy of the— then Ros al 
Prussian— University of Berlin, observed that it seemed to this man “that a pro- 
fessor’s business was to trudge along the governmental towpath with a legal 
cargo.” (Persom and Places, [New Vork, 194;!, 11 , 7.) 
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w orld-embrating republic of scholarship, an innos ator and a pioneer 
on the road tow ard more and better know ledge No university w'ould 
admit that the members of its faculty are infei 101 to anybody in their 
respective fields Fverv imisersitj professor considers lumself equal 
to all other masters of his science Like the greatest of them, he 
too contributes his shaie to the ads ancement of learning 

This idea of the equality of all professois is, of course, fictitious 
1 here is an enormous difference between the creative work of tlTe 
genius and the monograph of a specialist 'S et in the field of empirical 
research it is possible to cling to this fiction The great innovator and 
the simple routinist lesoit in their investigations to the same tech- 
nical methods of research Ihev ariange laboiatoiv evperiments or 
collect historical documents I he outwaid appearance of their work 
IS the same Their publications lefei to the same subjects and prob- 
lems 1 he) are commensurable 

It IS quite otherwise in theoretical sciences like philosophy and eco- 
nomics Here there is nothing that the loutinist can achieve according 
to a more 01 less stercotvped pattcin I here are no tasks which le- 
quue the conscientious and punstiking effoit of sedulous luoiiog- 
rapheis 1 hete is no empiiical lescuch, all must be achieved b) the 
powei to leflect, to meditate, and to leason I here is no specializa- 
tion, as all problems aie linked with one inothei In dealing with any 
part of the bodv of knowledge one deals ictualK with the whole 
An eminent historian once dcsciibed the psv chological and educa- 
tional significance of the doctoiil thesis In dechiing thit it gives 
the iiithoi the pioiid assurance thit theie is 1 little coinci. although 
small in the held of Ic lining in the knowledge of which he is second 
to none It is obvious rhit this ellcct c innor he icili/ed hv a thesis 
on 1 sub|cct of cconoiiiic inilvsis I hcie 11c no such isolated coineis 
in the complev of econoniic thought 

1 heic ncvei lived it the simc tune moic than a scoie of men w hose • 
w oik conn ibiitcd inv thing cssentnl to cconoinics The numbei of 
cieative men is is small in economics is it is in orhci fields of leirn- 
in<r Besides, mans of the cieitivc economists do not hclonv to the 
teaching piofession But theic is a dcimnd foi thousands of uni 
versitv and college teichcis of economics Scholastic tradition re- 
quiies that cich of them should ittcst his woith bv the publication 
of original contiibutions, not mciclv In compiling textbooks and 
manuals An icidcinic tcichei s icpiitition and salarv depend more 
on his liteiaiv vvoik thin on ins didictic abilities A professor can- 
not help publishing books If he does not feel the vocation to write 
on economics, he tiiins to economic Jiistorv or desciiptive economics. 
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But then, in order not to lose face, he must insist on the claim that 
the problems he treats are economics proper, not economic history. 
He must even pretend that his writings cover the only legitimate field 
of economic studies, that they alone are empirical, inductive, and 
scientific, while the merely deductive outpourings of the “armchair” 
theorists are idle speculations. If he were to neglect this, he would 
admit that there are among the teachers of economics two classes — 
"tRbse who themselves have contributed to the advancement of eco- 
nomic thought and those who have not, although they may have done 
a fine job in other disciplines such as recent economic history. Thus 
the academic atmosphere becomes unpropitious for the teaching of 
economics. Many professors — ^happily not all of them — are intent 
upon disparaging “mere theory.” They try to substitute an unsys- 
tematically assembled collection of historical and statistical informa- 
tion for economic analysis. They dissolve economics into a number 
of integrated branches. Thev specialize in agriculture, in labor, in 
I^atin American conditions, and in many other similar subdivisions. 

It is certainly one of the tasks of university training to make stu- 
dents familiar with economic history in general and no less with 
recent economic developments. But all such endeavors are doomed 
to failure if not firmly grounded upn a thorough acquaintance with 
economics. Economics does not allow of any breaking up into special 
branches. It invariably deals with the interconnectedness of all the 
phenomena of action. The catallactic problems cannot become visible 
if one dcajs with each branch of production separately. It is impos- 
sible to study labor and wages witho'ut studying implicitly com- 
modity prices, interest rates, profit and loss, money and credit, and 
all the other major problems. The real problems of the determination 
of wage rates cannot even be touched in a course on labor. There arc 
no such things as “economics of labor” or “economics of agriculture.” 

■ There is only one coherent body of economics. 

What these .Specialists deal with in their lectures and publications 
is not economics, but the doctrines of the various pressure groups. 
Ignoring economics, they cannot help falling prey to the ideologies 
of those aiming at special privileges for their group. Even those 
.specialists who do not openly side with a definite pre.ssure group and 
who claim to maintain a lofty neutrality unwittingly endorse the 
essential creeds of the interventionist doctrine. Dealing exclusively 
with the innumerable varieties of government interference with busi- 
ness, they do not want to cling to what thev call mere negativism. If 
they criticize the measures resorted to, they do it only in order to 
recommend their own brand of interventionism as a substitute for 

4 
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other people’s interventionism. Without a qualm they endorse the 
fundamental thesis of both interventionism and socialism that the un- 
hampered market economy unfairly harms the vital interests of. the 
immense majority for the sole benefit of callous exploiters. As they 
see it, an economist who demonstrates the futility of interventionism 
is a bribed champion of the unjust claims of big business. It is im- 
perative to bar such scoundrels from access to the universities and 
their articles from being printed in the periodicals of the associations* 
of university teachers. 

The students are bewildered. In the courses of the mathematical 
economists they are fed formulas describing hypothetical states of 
equilibrium in which there is no longer any action. They easily con- 
clude that these equations are of no use whatever for the compre- 
hension of economic. activities. In the lectures of the specialists they 
hear a mass of detail concerning interventionist measures. They must 
infer that conditions are paradoxical indeed, because there is never 
equilibrium, and wage rates and the prices of farm products are not 
so high as the unions or the farmers want them to be. It is obvious 
that a radical reform is indispensable. But what kind of reform? 

The majority of the students espouse without any inhibitions the 
interventionist panaceas recommended by their professors. Social 
conditions will be perfectly satisfactory when the government en- 
forces minimum wage rates and provides everybody with adequate 
food and housing, or when the sale of margarine and the importation 
of foreign sugar are prohibited. They- do not see the contradictions 
in the words of their teachdis, u ho one d.iy lament the madness of 
competition and the ne.\t day the evils of monopoly, who one day 
complain about falling prices and the next day about rising living 
costs. They take their degrees and try as soon as possible to get a 
job with the government or a powerful pres,sure group. 

But there are many young men vi ho are keen enough to see through 
the fallacies of interventionism. They accept their teachers’ injection 
of the unhampered market economy. But they do not believe that 
the isolated measures of interventionism could succeed in attaining 
the ends sought. They consistently carry their preceptors’ thoughts 
to their ultimate logical consequences. They turn toward socialism. 
They hail the Soviet system as the dawn of a new and better civiliza- 
tion. 

However, what has made many of the present-day universities 
by and large nurseries of socialism is not so much the conditions pre- 
vailing in the departments of economics as the teachings handed down 
in other departments. In the departments of economics there can 
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still be found eminent economists, and even the other teachers are 
familiar with some of the objections raised against the practicahility 
of .socialism. The case is different with many of the teachers of phi- 
losophy, history, literature, sociology, and political science. They in- 
terpret history on the ground of a garbled vulgarization of dialectical 
materialism. Even many of those who passionately attack Marxism 
on account of its materialism and atheism are under the sway of the 
'ideas developed in the Commmist Manifesto and in the program of 
the Communist International. They explain depressions, mass un- 
employment, inflation, war and povertj’ as evils necessarily inherent 
in' capitalism and intimate that these phenomena can disappear only 
with the passing of capitalism. 

5. General Education and Ecbnoniics 

In countries which are not harassed by struggles between various 
linguistic groups public education can work very well if it is limited 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic. With bright children it is even 
possible to add elementary notions of geometry, the natural sciences, 
and the valid laws of the country. But as soon as one wants to go 
farther, serious difficulties appear. Teaching at the elementary level 
necessarily turns into indoctrination. It is not feasible to represent to 
adolescents all the aspects of a problem and to let them choose be- 
tween dissenting views. It is no less impossible to find teachers who 
could hand down opinions of which they themselves disapprove in 
such a way as to satisfy those who hold these opinions. The party that 
operates the schools is in a position to propagandize its tenets and 
to disparage those of other parties. 

In the field of religious education the liberals solved this problem 
by the separation of state and church. In liberal countries religion is 
.no longer taught in public schools. But the parents are free to send 
their children into denominational schools supported by religious 
communities. 

However, the problem does not refer only to the teaching of re- 
ligion and of certain theories of the natural sciences at variance with 
the Bible. It concerns even more the teaching of history and eco- 
nomics. 

The public is asi are of the matter only with regard to the inter- 
national aspects of the teaching of bistort'. I here is some talk to- 
day about the necessity of freeing the teaching of history from the 
impact of nationalism and chauvinism. But few people realize that 
the problem of impartiality' and objectivitt' is no less present in deal- 
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ing with the domestic aspects of history. The teacher’s or the text- 
book author’s own social philosophy colors the narrative. The more 
the treatment must be simplified and condensed in order to be 
comprehensible to the immature minds of children and adolescents, 
the worse are the effects. 

As the Marxians and the interventionists see it, the teaching of hLs- 
tory in the schools is tainted by the endorsement of the ideas of old 
liberalism. They want to substitute their own interpretation of his- 
tory for the “bourgeois" interpretation. In Marxian opinion the 
English Revolution of 1688, the American Revolution, the great 
French Revolution, and the nineteenth-centurv revolutionary move- 
ments in continental Europe were bourgeois movements. They re- 
sulted in the defeat of feudalism and in the establishment of bour- 
geois supremacy. The proletarian masses were not emancipated; they 
merely passed from the class rule of the aristocracy to the class rule 
of the capitalist exploiters. To free the working man, the abolition 
of the capitalist mode of production is required. This, contend the 
interventionists, should be brought about bv .So/.ialpolitik or the New 
Deal. The orthodox .Marxians, on the other hand, assert that only 
the violent overthrow of the bourgeois system of government could 
effectively emancipate the proletarians. 

It is impossible to deal with any chapter of history without taking 
a definite stand on these controversial i.ssues and the implied eco- 
nomic doctrines. The textbooks and the teachers cannot adopt a 
lofty neutrality with regard to the postulate that the “unfinished 
revolution” needs to be completed bv the communist revolution. 
Every statement concerning events of the last three hundred years 
involves a definite judgment on these controversies. One cannot avoid 
choosing betv een the philosophv of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Gettysburg Address and that of the C.oimmmht Manifesto. 
The challenge is there, and it is useless to bury one’s head in the sand.' 

On the high .school level and even on the college level the handing 
down of historical and economic knowledge is virtually indoctrina- 
tion. The greater part of the students are certainly not mature enough 
to form their own opinion on the ground of a critical examination of 
their teachers’ representation of the subject. 

If public education were more efficient than it really is, the po- 
litical parties would urgently aim at the domination of the school 
.system in order to determine the mode in which these subjects are 
to be taught. However, general education plays only a minor role in 
the formation of the political, social, and economic ideas of the ris^ 
ing generation. The impact of the pj-e.ss, the radio, and environmental 
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conditions is much more powerful than that of teachers and text- 
books. The propaganda of the churches, the political parties, and the 
pressure groups outstrips the influence of the schools, w hatever they 
may teach. What is learned in school is often very soon forgotten 
and cannot carry on against the continuous hammering of the social 
milieu in which a man moves. 

6. Economics and the Citizen 

Economics must not be relegated to classrooms and statistical offices 
and must not be left to esoteric circles. It is the philosophy of human 
life and action and concerns cverybodv and everything. It is the 
pith of civilization and of man’s human existence. 

To mention this fact is not to indulge in the often derided weak- 
ness of specialists who overrate the importance of their ow n branch 
of knowledge. Not the economists, hut all the people today assign 
this eminent place to economics. 

.\11 present-day political ksucs concern problems commonly called 
economic. All arguments advanced in contemporary discussion of 
social and public affairs deal w ith fundamental matters of praxeology 
and economics. Evcrybod) ’s mind is preoccupied with economic doc- 
trines. Philosophers and theologians seem to he more interested in 
economic problems than in those problems which earlier generations 
considered the subject matter of philosophy and theologv. Novels 
and plays ijoday treat all things human — including sex relations — from 
th^ angle of economic doctrines. Evervhodv thinks of economics 
whether he is aw are of it or not. In joining a political partv and in 
casting his ballot, the citizen implicitlv takes a stand upon essential 
economic theories. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries religion was the main 
■issue in European political controversies. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centurics''in Europe as well as in .America the paramount ques- 
tion was representative government versus roval absolutism. Todav it 
is the market economy versus socialism. This is, of course, a probiem 
the solution of which depends entirelv on economic anaivsis. Re- 
course to empty slogans or to the mysticism of dialectical materialism 
is of no avail. 

There is no means by which anyone can evade his personal re- 
sponsibility. Whoever neglects to examine to the best of his abilities 
all the problems involved voluntarily surrenders his birthright to a 
self-appointed elite of supermen. In such vital matters lilind reliance 
upon “experts” and uncritical acceptance of popular catchwords and 
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prejudices is tantamount to the abandonment of self-determination 
and to yielding to other people’s domination. As conditions are to- 
day, nothing can he more important to every intelligent man than 
economics. His own fate and that of his progeny is at stake. 

Very few are capable of contributing any consequential idea to 
the body of economic thought. But all reasonable men are called upon 
to familiarize themselves with the teachings of economics. This is, 
in our age, the primary civic duty. - 

Whether we like it or not, it is a fact that economics cannot re- 
main an esoteric branch of knowledge accessible only to small groups 
of scholars and specialists. Economics deals with society’s funda- 
mental problems; it concerns everyone and belongs to all. It is the 
main and proper study of every citizen. 

7. b'cononiics and Freedom 

The paramount role that economic ideas play in the determina- 
tion of civic affairs explains why governments, political parties, and 
pressure groups are intent upon restricting the freedom of economic 
thought. They are anxious to propagandize the “good” doctrine 
and to silence the voice of the “bad” doctrines. As they sec it, truth 
has no inherent power which could make it ultimately prevail solely 
by virtue of its being true. In order to carry on, truth needs to be 
backed by violent action on the part of the police or other armed 
troops. In this view, the criterion of a doctrine’s truth is the fact 
that its supporters succcedeii in defeating by force of arms the cham- 
pions of dissenting views. It is implied that God or some mythical 
agency directing the course of human affairs alwavs bestows victory 
upon those fighting for the good caasc. Government is from God 
and has the sacred duty of exterminating the heretic. 

It is useless to dwell upon the contradictions and inconsistencies 
of this doctrine of intolerance and persecution of ydi.ssenters. Never 
before has the world known such a cleverly contrived system of 
propaganda and oppression as that instituted by contemporary gov- 
ernments, parties, and pressure groups. Hoxsever, all these edifices 
will crumble like houses of cards as soon as a great ideology attacks 
them. 

Not only in the counfties ruled -by barbarian and neobarbarian 
despots, but no less in the .so-called Western democracies, the .study 
of economics is practicalK' outlawed today. The public discussion of 
economic problems ignores almost entireK' all that has been said by 
economists in the last two hundred years. Prices, wage rates, interest 
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rates, and profits are dealt with as if their determination were not 
subject to any law. Governments try to decree and to enforce maxi- 
iniun commodity prices and minimum wage rates. Statesmen exhort 
businessmen to cut down profits, to lower prices, and to raise wage 
rates as if these were dependent on the laudable intentions of indi- 
viduak. In the treatment of international economic relations people 
blithely resort to the most naive fallacies of Mercantilism. Few' are 
a\^ are of the shortcomings of all these popular doctrines, or realize 
why the policies based upon them invariably spread disaster. 

These are sad facts. However, there is only one way in which a 
man can respond to them; by never relaxing in the search for truth. 



XXXK. ECONOAIICS AND THE ESSENTIAL PROBLEMS 
OF HUMAN EXISTENCE 

I. Science and Life 

I r » customarv to find fault with modem science because it atn 
stains from expressing judgments of value. Living and acting man, 
we are told, has no use for irerffreiZvif,' he needs to know what he 
should aim at. If science does not answer this question, it is sterile. 
However, the objection is unfounded. Science does not value, but 
it provides acting man w ith all the infonnation he mav need with 
regard to his valuations. It keeps silence only when the question is 
raised whether life itself is worth living. 

This question, of course, h.as been raised too and will alwavs lie 
raised. What is the meaning of all these human endeavors and activi- 
ties if in the end nobody can escape death and decomposition? .Man 
lives in the shadow of death. Whatever he may have achieved in the 
course of his pilgrimage, he must one day pass away and abandon 
all that he has built. Each instant can become his last. There Ls only 
one thing that is certain about the individual's future— death. Seen 
from the point of \ iew of rhi< ultimate and inescapable outcome, all 
human striving appears vain and futile. * 

Moreover, human action must be called inane even when judged 
nierelv with regard to its immediate goals. It can never bring full 
satisfaction; it merely gives for an evanescent instant a partial re- 
moval of uneasiness. As soon as one w ant is satisfied, new wants spring 
up and ask for satisfaction. Civili/ation. ir is ,said^ makes people 
poorer, because it multiplies their wishes and does nor soothe, but 
kindles, desires. AH the Inisv doings and dealings of hard-working 
men, their hurtv'ing, pushing, and hustling arc nonsensical, for they 
provide neither happiness nor quiet. Peace of mind and serenity can- 
not be won bv action and secular ambition, but only by renuncia- 
tion and resignation. The only kind of conduct proper to the sage 
is escape into the inactivity of a purely contemplative existence. 

Yet all such qualms, doubts, and scruples arc subdued by the 
irresistible force of man's vital energy. True, man cannot escape 
death. But for the present he is alive; and life, not death, takes hold 
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of him. Whatever the future may have in store for him, he cannot 
withdraw from the necessities of .the actual hour. As long as a man 
lives, he cannot help obeying the cardinal impulse, the elan vital. 
It is man’s innate nature that he seeks to preserve and to strengthen 
his life, that he is discontented and aims at removing uneasiness, that 
he is in search of what may be called happiness. In every living be- 
ing there works an inexplicable and nonanalyzable Id. This Id is the 
"impulsion of all impulses, the force that drives man into life and 
action, the original and ineradicable craving for a fuller and happier 
existence. It works as long as man lives and stops only with the extinc- 
tion of life. 

Human reason serves this vital impulse. Reason’s biological function 
is to preserve and to promote life and to postpone its extinction as 
long as possible. Thinking and acting are not contrary' to nature; they 
are, rather, the foremost features of man’s nature. The most appro- 
priate description of man as differentiated from nonhuman beings 
is; a being purposively struggling against the forces adverse to his 
life. 

Hence all talk about the primacy of irrational elements is vain. 
Within the universe the existence of which our reason cannot ex- 
plain, analyze, or conceive, there is a narrow field left within which 
man is capable of removing uneasiness to some extent. This is the 
realm of reason and rationality, of science and purposive action. 
Neither its narrowness nor the scantiness of the results man can ob- 
tain within it suggest the idea of radical resignation and lethargy. No 
philosophical subtleties can ever restrain a healthy individual from 
resorting to actions which — as he thinks — can satisfy his needs. It 
may be true that in the deepest recesses of man's soul there is a long- 
ing for the undisturbed peace and inactivity of a. merely vegetative 
existence. But in living man these desires, w hatever they may be, are 
outweighed by the urge to act and to improve his own condition. 
Once the forceiof resignation get the upper hand, man dies; he docs 
not turn into a plant. 

It is true, praxeology and economics do not tell a man whether 
he should preserve or abandon life. Life itself and the unknown forces 
that originate it and keep it burning arc an ultimate given, and as 
such beyond the pale of human science. The subject matter 01 
praxeology is merely the essential manifestation of hinmn life, viz. 
action. 
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2. Economics and Judgments of Value 

While many people blame economics for its neutrality- with re- 
gard to value judgments, other people blame it for its alleged in- 
dulgence in them. Some contend that economics must necessarily 
express judgments of value and is therefore not really scientific, as 
the criterion of science is its valuational indifference. Others main- 
tain that good economics should be and could be impartial, and chat 
only bad economists sin against this postulate. 

The semantic confusion in the discussion of the problems con- 
cerned is due to an inaccurate use of terms on the part of many 
economists. An economist investigates whether a measure a can bring 
about the result p for the attainment of which it is recommended, 
and finds that a does not result in p but in g, an effect which even 
the supporters of the measure a consider undesirable. If this econ- 
omist states the outcome of his investigation by saying chat a is a 
had measure, he does not pronounce a judgment of value. He merely' 
says that from the point of view of those aiming at the goal p, the 
measure a is inappropriate. In this sense the free-trade economists at- 
tacked protection. Thev demonstrated that protection does not, as 
its champions believe, increase but, on the contrary, decreases the 
total amount of products, and is therefore bad from the point of 
dew of those who prefer an ampler supply of products to a smaller, 
it is in this sense that economists criticize policies from the point 
of view of the ends aimed at. If an economist calls minimum svage 
•ates a had poliev, u hat he nfcaas is that its effects are contrary to 
he purpose of those w ho recommend their application. 

From the same point of view pra.\coIogv and economics look 
ipon the fundamental principle of human e.xistence and social evolu- 
ion, viz., that cooperation under the social division of labor is a more 
fficient w ay of acting than is the autarkic i.solation of individuals. . 
’raxenlogv and economics do not sav that men shouldpeacefully co- 
■iperatc within the frame of societal bonds; thev merely say that men 
mist act this w av if thev w ant to make their actions more successful 
han otherwise. Compliance with the moral rules which the estah- 
shment, preservation, and intensification of social cooperation re- 
uirc is not seen as a sacrifice made to a mythical entity', but as the 
‘ icour.sc to the most efficitnt methods of action, as a price ex- 
ended for the attainment of more highly valued returns. 

It is against this substitution of an autonomous, rationalistic and 
'Sluntaristic ethics for the heteronomous doctrines both of intui- 
‘^onism and of revealed commandments that the united forces of 
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all antiliberal schools and dogmatisms direct the most furious attacks. 
They all blame the utilitarian philosophy for the pitiless austerity 
of its description and analysis of human nature and of the ultimate 
springs of human action. It is not necessary to add anything more 
to the refutation of these criticisms which every page of this book 
provides. Only one point should be mentioned again, because on the 
one hand it is the acme of the doctrine of all contemporary pied 
pipers and on the other hand it offers to the average intellectual a 
welcome excuse to .shun the painstaking discipline of economic studies. 

Economics, it is said, in its rationalistic prepossessions assumes that 
men aim only or first of all at material well-being. But in reality men 
prefer irrational objectives to rational ones. They are guided more 
i)y the urge to realize myths and ideals than by the urge to enjoy 
a higher standard of living. 

What economics has to answer is this: 

1. Economics does not assume or postulate that men aim only or 
■first of all at what is called material well-being. Economic.s, as a branch 
of the more general theory of human action, deals with all human 
action, i.e., with man’s purposive aiming at the attainment of ends 
chosen, whatever these ends may be. To apply the concept ratiova! 
or irrational to the ultimate ends chosen is nonsensical. We may call 
irrational the ultimate given, viz., those things that our thinking can 
neither analyze nor reduce to other ultimately given things. Then 
every ultimate end chosen by any nian is irrational. It is neither more 
nor less rational to aim at riches like Croesus than to aim at povertv 
like a Buddhist monk. 

2 . What these critics have in mind when employing the term 
rational ends is the desire for material well-being and a higher standard 
of living. It is a ijuestion of fact whether or not their statement is true 
that men in general and our contemporaries especially are driven 
more by the wish to realize myths and dreams than by the wish t(' 
improve their.material well-being. Although no intelligent being 
could fail to give the correct answer, we may disregard the issue. 
Eor econojnics does not say anything either in favor of or against 
iiiyths. It is perfectly neutral with regard to the labor-union doc- 
trine, the credit-expansion doctrine and all such doctrines as far as 
these may present themselves as myths and are supported as myths 
by their parri.sans. It deals with these doctrines only as far as they 
are considered doctrines about the means fit for the attainment (if 
definite ends. Economics does not say labor unionism is a bad myth. 
It merely says it is an inappropriate means of raising wage rates for 
all those eager to earn wages. It leaves it to every man to decide 
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whether the realization of tlie labor-anion myth is more important 
than the avoidance of the inevitable consequences of labor-union 
policies. 

In this sense we may say that economics is apolitical or nonpo- 
litical, although it is the foundation of politics and of everv- kind of 
political action. We may furthermore say that it is perfectly neutral 
with regard to all judgments of value, as it refers al Wat's to means 
and never to the choice of ultimate ends. 


3. Economic Cognition and Human Action 

Alan's freedom to choose and to act is restricted in a threefold way. 
There are first the physical law s to whose unfeeling absoluteness man 
must adjust his conduct if he wants to live. There are second the 
individual's innate constitutional characteristics and dispositions and 
the operation of environmental factors; we know that they influence 
both the choice of the ends and that of the means, although ouf 
cognizance of the mode of their operation is rather vague. There Ls 
finally the regularity of phenomena with regard to the interconnect- 
edness of means and ends, viz., the praxeological law as distinct from 
the physical and the physiological law. 

The elucidation and the categorial and formal examination of 
this third class of the laws of the universe is the subject m’atter of 
praxeology and its hitherto best-developed branch, economics. The 
hodv of economic knowledge is an essential element in the structure 
of human civilization; it is eke foundation upon which modern in- 
dustrialism and all the moral, intellectual, technological, and thera- 
peutical achievements of the last centuries have been built. It rests 
with men whether they will make the proper use of the rich treasure 
with which this knowledge provides them or whether they will 
leave it unused. But if they fail to take the best advantage of it and 
disregard its teachings and warnings, they will not annul economics; 
they w ill scamp out society and the human race. 
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